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Univerſal Hiſtory. 


EM P. XL 
$S-E CT. IL 
The religion of the Gauls. 


W E have already given an account of the religion of the Their reli 
V antient Celtes in a former volume *; and as the Gauls Ein i 

were deſcended from them, as we have ſhewn under the laſt ar- v 
ticle, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and propagated ” ve anticas 


amongſt them, in the ſame manner and form as they receive 
it from them, till their intercourſe with other nations, or per- 
haps rather their ſubjection to them, gave birth to thoſe changes 
and intermixtures, which it afterwards underwent. To come 
therefore at a tolerable notion of true Gaul:/þ religion, we thould 
ſeek it amongſt thoſe Gauls, who were leaſt converſant with 
other people, and had leaft occaſion or neceſſity of receiving or 
adopting any thing from them; inſtead of having recourſe to 
that of the Greets ahd Romans, from whom whatever they 
might, in proceſs of time, borrow, that might cauſe a kind of 
reſemblance between them, yet originally they differed as much, 
not only in this, but in almoſt all other reſpects, as black from 
white. Much worſe have they ſucceeded in this point, who 
have transformed the Gauliſb deities into Greet and Roman ones, 
and ſpent a deal of time and pains to no purpoſe, to prove them 
to have been ſuch d; whereas we hope, in the ſequel, to give 


3 _ our readers indubitable arguments of their being of Celtic ex- 


traction. For the ſame reaſon we muſt be very wary, how we 
depend too much on thoſe few antient authors, whether Greeks 


Vol. v. p. 248, & ſeq. d Scho. bibliot. hiſt, Franc p. 29. 
Vide relig. des Gaul. pref. p. 4. 


Vor. XVIII. A or 


d Celtes. 
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or Romans, who have occaſionally ſpoken of them (A). Theſe 
few ſcraps, they have leſt us of Gauliſb religion, ſufficiently 

ſhew, that they knew little of it; and that, even in thoſe points 
in which they do not claſh againſt one another (B), they have 
betrayed ſuch a fondneſs and partiality for their own, as if they 
had looked upon it as the mother, and the other as the offspring 


of it. Upon which account Joſephus makes no ſcruple to af- 


firm e, that all that the beſt of theſe had written of the Gauls, 
was without any foundation, and owing to an itch of ſaying 

ſuch things of them, as no man had ever ſaid before, or indeed 
could ſay. And, in fact, it could hardly be otherwiſe, con- 


© Cont, Apion. I. i. 


(A) The moſt conſiderable of theſe are, Julius Cæſar, Diodorus 
Siculus, Pomponius Mela, Strabo and Pliny, and they have written of 
it in ſuch a looſe, and yet conciſe, manner, that all their frag- 
ments put together would hardly amount to three or four pages ; 
and, if theſe pages were to be reduced to their juſt value, would 
loſe one half of their bulk (1); whether it be, that theſe authors have 
but juſt copied one another, or only deſigned to ſay the ſame things. 

(B) According to thoſe quoted in the laſt note, both the religion 
and cuſtoms of the Gaal are drawn in ſuch colours, as would in- 


cline one to ſuſpe them of innate partiality, or rather hatred, to 


that brave nation. Diodorus, among the reſt, makes no ſcruple to 


tell us, that their ferocity was in nothing more remarkable than in 
their religious rites, in which, ſays he (2), nothing could be more 
impious, than the victims which they offered, nor more inhuman, 
than the manner in which they offered them. And, if we may be- 
| Heve Pracopius (3), it ſeears as if this barbarous cuſtom had been 


11 in vogue ſome centuries after their embracing chriſtianity. 
A modern writer, however, has been at the pains to quote other 


authorities, to diſculpate them from a great deal of this pretended 


inhumanity (4), and to prove, that they were famed for their vir- 
tue and morality. It is well, if both fides have not exaggerated in 
their turns. But, at the worſt, the Gaul do not appear to have 
much outdone thoſe other nations, who cry out ſo bitterly againſt 


them, in theſe execrable cuſtoms of offering human victims to their 


gods, of murdering ſome captives in their auguries, and ſuch-like. 
On the contrary, we have ſhewed in ſome former parts of this work 
(5), that not only the antient Egyptians, Canaanites, &c. but even 
the Romans, Carthaginians, and others, made a common practice 


of them; and thus far their religions bore a reſemblance, which 


ſoe ver of them were the inventors of theſe bloody ceremonies, 


Concerning which we have nothing to add to what we have ſaid in 
the volumes above quoted. | | e 


i Relig. des Gaul. pref. p. 2. (2) Hiftor. I. v. (2) Gather: 


Ji. c. 25. (4) Vide Lewis, hiflor. Britan. c. 2. & aztor. ab 40 
cCitat. (5) See wel. i. p. 290, (W), þ 459. & alib. pass. vol. xiv. 
TP. 511. xv. p. 99. Xvi. þ. 453, 459, 489, (Aa). 1 
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ſidering that the Gauls made it a conftant rule never to commit 
any thing to writing, according to a ſettled maxim amongft 
them, that it was more glorious to perform noble deeds, than 
to ſpeak and write well 4. Beſides, had they laid more open to 
their neighbours than they really did (C), yet could theſe have 
received no great intelligence concerning their religion, fince 
their druids or bards made it a main part of their policy to con- 
ceal it, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable points of it, even from 
their own laity, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, 

Ir will appear ſtill more unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Gauls received any part of their religion from either the Greeks 
or Romans, if we conſider, beſides what has been hinted at the 
end of the laſt note, that their gods and goddeſſes, and their 


. very names, plainly appear to be of Celtic extract, and exactly 


anſwering ſome eminent part of their character (D), not as 
gods and goddeſſes, but as heroes and heroines, famed for ſome 
peculiar excellency, and as ſuch deiſied, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, by the courteſy of their deſcendants; whereas 
the Greeks and Romans did not adopt, much leſs challenge them 


© See Cxs. comment. l. vi. S4 LVs r. bell. Catilin, 
(© Tojepbus (6) tells us accordingly, that their country was, in 


ure, inacceſſible, becauſe nature had fortified them on all 
ſides with a kind of impenetrable ramparts, ſuch as were the -/ps 


the Pyrenees, the ocean, and Mediterranean, the Rhine, &c. and 
with ſtrength and courage to defend their frontiers. 


It is no leſs improbable, that their religion was brought in amongſt | 


them, either over any of theſe then inacceſſible mountains, ſeas, or 
rivers; becauſe, on the one hand, the nations that antiently inha - 


bited over thePyrenees, Alps, and on the other fide of the Rhine, 


Danube, &c. were, as we have ſhewn, of the ſame Celtic extract 
with the Gaxls, and had received the ſame religion, laws, and 
_ cuſtoms, with them from their anceſtors, ſo that we muſt, of courſe, 
_ ſuppoſe, that it was ſettled and practiſed amongſt them ſome ages 


before they either thought of making excurſions out of their own 


_ territories, or others, among whom they had, by their conqueſts, 
_ Colonies, and warlike exploits, injected an univerſal dread, took 


into their heads to invade them. On the contrary, it appears from 


ſome authors, that even the Romans did not make any attempt on 
them till about four hundred years after they were known to be ſuf- 


ficiently fixed in their religion, government, and diſcipline (7). 
(D) This our reader will be beſt able to judge of, by turning to 


the fourth ſection, under the note (L), to which we refer, to avoid 
needleſs repetitions, | | | 


(6) Bell. Fud. I. il. c. 16. (7) Puſan, in Phocic. Viderelig. di 
G. u. J. . 3 N | 
„ A 2 for 
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for their own, till many ages after, that is, as a leatned author 
ſeems rightly to ſuppoſe e, not till the former had been ordered by 
the oracle of Dodona to adopt the deities of the barbarians * ; 
and the latter made it a ſtanding law not to invade any nations, 
till they had previouſly implored the favour of their gods, and 
promiſed to build them temples, and eſtabliſh their worſhip 
amonęſt them. 


WHETHER the Gauls, or antient Celtes rather, were the 


firſt introducers of theſe hypotheſes, or whether they adopted 
them in imitation-of other antient nations, is a knot too hard 
for us to untie. However, it is plain they antiently adored a ſu- 
preme Being under the name of Eſus, which ſeems only a cor- 
ruption of the old Celtic word Dhew, from which the Greeks 
probably borrowed their ®zvs and Ze, and the Romans their 
Deus. "This notion was religiouſly preſerved by their druids ; 
and if they, for wordly ends, or perhaps to pleaſe the people, 
whoſe impetuous deſire after this novelty they could not reſiſt, 
ſuffered the worſhip and images of theſe gods to be introduced 
amongſt them, yet they never looked upon them as any other 


than inferior deities, whatever the laity might be indulged to do 


in proceſs of time; - but the worſhip of the true God was ftill 


carefully kept up, and the oak eſtcemed the ſymbol of the de- 
ity, as fire was among the Perſees, of whom we have given an 


account in a former volume 2. To frame therefore a right no- 


tion of the religion of this, or any other, nation, we muſt not 
judge of it by the corruptions introduced into it by a mad popu- 


lace, and winked at by the prieſts and philoſophers, but as it 


was believed and profeſſed by thoſe, who had the care of it. 
And in this caſe we ſhall perhaps find the moſt material differ- 
ence between that of the Gauls and that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, even in thoſe points in which they ſeem moſt to agree, 
we mean, the worſhip of the ſame gods, with reſpect to the 
different characters which they gave, and ideas they entertained 
of, them,.the latter ſeeming calculated to ſooth the moſt inordi- 
nate paſſions, and authoriſe the worſt of crimes, and the former 
rather quite oppoſite to it; and this is what the modern author 
laſt quoted has taken no ſmall pains to ſhew in two main in- 


ſtances, viz. from the contrary notions which theſe enter- 
tained of their gods, and from the moral doctrines of their dru- 


ids. It is indeed no hard matter to imagine, how the religion 
ani precepts of Noah (and theſe were free enough from all ido- 
latry, and the ſuperſtitious traſh, which crept in afterwards 


among his deſcendants) ſhould be preſerved for a conſiderable 


© Relig. des Gaul. 1. i, c. 3. m z. ; See 
vol. vi. p 501, & ſeq, _ | 


time 


ler 
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time in the family of Japheth, upon which that patriarch had 
pronounced and intailed a peculiar bleſſing ; but we cannot be 
ſo ſanguine in favour of thoſe druids, as to believe with that au- 
thor, that they preſerved them ſo pure among themſelves, du- 
ring ſuch a ſeries of ages, as he ſeems to ſuppoſe. If they did, 
they were guilty of a very ſhameful remiſſneſs, and condeſcen- 
ſion to the laity, in ſuffering them to run themſclves into ſuch 
vile idolatries, horrid ſuperſtition, deteſtable rites, and corrup- 
tion of principles and morals, as they muſt be owned to have 
done, in ſpite of all falſe gloſſes that have been uſed to palliate 
their degeneracy, or the ſuppoſition of their having been too 
much miſrepreſented by Greek and Latin authors. We have, 
on the contrary, ſhewn in a former volume i, that the antient 
Celtes, even in the times of their primitive ſimplicity of life, 
and when they were as yet moſt free from luxury and other cor- 
ruptions, had yet adopted many inhuman ceremonies into their 
worſhip, auguries, &c. Even the Scythians, a younger branch 
of Fapheth's family, who lived ftill in a much greater ſimpli- 
city, and were more unmixed, and had leſs intercourſe, with 
other nations, did yet even exceed the Celtes in the barbarity of 
| | their religion and cuſtoms *; and it will evidently appear from 
What follows, that the Gauls, Germans, and other northern 
people, did not only copy after, but even outdo them in it; fo 
that tho' they muſt be allowed, for reaſons. hinted more than 
once, to have been little known to, and, in great meaſure, de- 
ſignedly miſrepreſented by, thoſe authors who have written of 
them, yet they cannot, without manifeſt partiality, be diſcul- 
pated from the charge of having had many bloody and inhu- 
man rites, many abſurd and unſocial principles, as well as cor- 
ruption of morals, in common with other nations, tho? not in 
the ſame degree with them. Let therefore the private doctrines 
of their druids have been what they would, and they be ſup- 
poſed ever ſo averſe and oppoſite to the general practice of the 
people, nothing can be ſaid for their countenancing, if not en- 
couraging, thoſe abominable ceremonies, ſuch as their offering 
wp of human victims to their gods by way of expiation, their 
:  avguries from the reeking blood and entrails of their captives, 
and others of the ſame nature, of which we ſhall ſpeak in due 
a —_— py | | 
1 Wr think ourſelves obliged to be the more particular in our 7he 
inquiry into the religion of the Gault, as it is the ſource and Gauliſh 
: _ foundation, not only of that of the antient Germans and other e. oe the 
| | mother of 
u Genel. ix. 27. See Moni antiqua, p. 43, & ſeq. p. 98, & ſeq. all the 
p · 105, & ſeg. Vol. v. p. 248, & eq. * Ibid. p. 227, & northern 
ſeq. p. 287, & ſeq. 1 oRcS. 
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more northern nations, but likewiſe of that of the antientBr:tons, 


in ſuch caſes, where there 


who, as we ſhall ſee in a ſubſequent chapter, were deſcended 
from, and had received their religion, laws, cuſtoms, c. 
originally from, them; ſo that what is ſaid on that ſubject in 
this chapter, will ſerve as a clue to that of thoſe other nations 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of in the following ones; by 
which means we ſhall avoid many needleſs repetitions, and be 
able to confine our account of them chiefly to thoſe points, in 
which they either differed from this their common mother, or, 
appears a neceſſity to ſhew the affi- 
ty they bear to each other. As for thoſe of the antient inha- 


ni 
bitants of Italy, Spain, &c. who became intermingled with 


the Gauls, the reader will find the former already done in a for- 
mer volume !, and the reſt will come in their turn in ſome of 
the ſubſequent chapters. And here we ſhall, for order-ſake, 
begin with an account of the different deities worſhipped by the 
antient Gauls, and the particular ceremonies and ſacrifices uſed 


to each of them, not as they were tranſmitted to them from 


Eſus the 


ſupreme 
Deity. 


their Celtic anceſtors, concerning which we refer our readers ta 


what has been ſaid in their hiſtory, but as they were found in 
the times of the Romans invading of, and becoming firſt ac- 


quainted with, them. 
Wx have already hinted, that they antiently worſhipped the 


ſupreme Deity, under the names of Efus or Heſus (E), 2 


1 Vol. xi. p. 131, &ſeq. 138, & ſeq. 


(E) There have been various conjectures concerning the etymon 


of this word, beſides that which we offered a little higher, and 


which to us ſeems the moſt natural, becauſe the Celtic Db being pro- 
nounced with a kind of preceding aſpiration, and not unlike our 
ſofter th in ſuch pronouns as thee, thou, &c. foreigners who are un- 


_ uſed to it, could not well expreſs the ſound of the word Dhew, but 


by the letters E. As for the final 5s, it might be ſuperadded by 


the Greeks and Romans, according to their way of terminating the 
maſculine gender in «s and os, as they did likewiſe in the plural Ei, 


Aiſ9i, as they may be ſeen in Heſychius. 


The antient Etruſcant, according to Suetonius (8), called the 


Deity Eſar; for he obſerves there, that among the other prodi- 


gies which preceded Augu/ius's death, a flaſh of lightning having 
eraſed the C from the word Cz/ar, as it ſtood engraved on a 
pedeſtal that ſupported his ſtatue, the diviners told him, that the 
C being a numerical letter, ſignifying an hundred, the omen por- 


tended, that he had but ſo many days to live, after which he would 


be deified, becauſe Æſar, or the remainder of the word Cæſar, 


(8) I wit. Auguſt, 


ſigniſied 


— , , ß © RR =S . 2. 5 
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the ſymbol of the oak; and it will not be thought ſtrange, that 
25 nation of a faprims Being ſhould have been preſerved 


ſignified God in the Etruſcan language. If we might therefore be 
allowed a far off conjecture concerning theſe two names, Eſus among 


the Gauls, and Æſar among the Etruſcans, it would be, that they 


1 : . FW EP = 22 a . c . ee 4 8 > 4 nd 8 5 5 
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e 


: might be both of Hebreav extract; and we have elſewhere ſhewn, 


that the old Celtic, with which the Etruſcan has a vaſt affinity, ap- 
pears viſibly to have been a dialeQ of the Hebrew (9). The word 
My hexus fignifies frong and mighty, and is given to God in many 
places, particularly by the Pſalmiſt (10); and MY exer ſignifies 
help or helper (11), and is likewiſe given to Him, as he is empha- 
tically ſo, when all other helps fail. The patriarch Abraham, and 
his deſcendants, knew him by the name of 9173p ON el-ſadai, the 
mighty, or ſelf-ſufficient God, till he made his peculiar name Jehovab 
known unto them (12); and it is remarkable, that the Thracians, 
a branch of the Celtes, did, according to Macrobius, call the 

to whom they had erected a temple on mount Zilmiſſus, Sabaxius, 
which is a plain corruption of the Hebrew word Tzabaoth, eſpecially 
conſidering, that, in their religious rites to Bacchus, they were 
wont to cry out, Evobe Sabbai, which is the E/obe, or, if you 
Pleaſe, the Jehovah, Tzabaoth of the Hebrews, as God is em- 
phatically called by the pſalmiſt in the pſalm above-quoted, and fig- 
niſies Lord of hots, a title that well ſuited the martial Thracians. As 
theſe therefore were rather attributes, than the names, of the God- 


head, each nation may be ſuppoſed to have choſen that which 


ſuited their genius beſt ; and the Gaul: that of Hefus, as ſuiting moſt 
with their warlike ſpirit. _ | 
That not only the names of the Deity, but this way of worſhip- 
ing Him under oaks, and in oaky groves, was common to all the 
deſcendants of Noah, we have undoubted proof out of the old teſta- 
ment, as we ſhall preſently ſhew ; and we only mention it here to 


confute the notion of thoſe, who ſuppoſe the Eſus of the Gauli to 


have been the god Mars; for neither he, nor any other inferior 
deities, were worſhipped under theſe oaks, or with the ſame rites 
with E/us ; and therefore Pliny, in his deſcription of the ceremony 
which they uſed in gathering the miſleto of thoſe ſacred oaks, has 


_ theſe words, which plainly ſhew, that theſe trees were dedicated to 


the Deity itſelf : © The druids, ſays he, (13) believe, that the miſleto 


e js a ſign, that God hath choſen that tree to himſelf ;** and a lit- 


* tle lower, after having particularly deſcribed their manner of ga- 
thering it, he adds, That they offered up victims and prayers to 


God, that he would bleſs and proſper his own gift to them that 
receive it.” It is plain from it, that he neither ſpeaks here of 


Mars, Jupiter, or any other of their gods, but of the Deity itſelf. 


(9) Vol. v p. 253, (V. (10) Vide int. al. Pſal. xiv. 8. 
(11) Gen. ii. 18. (12) Conf. Gen. xvii. 1. & Exod.vi. 3. (13) 


Hiſt. nat. I. xvi. c. 44. 


among 
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among the deſcendants of Fapheth, when we find ſuch lively 
traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, Midianites, and 
even the anaanites, as in the family of Laban , of Jethro n, 
and of the two Abimelechs, kings of Gerar in the times of 
Abraham and Iſaacꝰ, and ſome others we could name, par- 
ticularly the Gibeonites in Foſhua's time v, Adonibezek in the 
time of the judges , and Hiram king of Tyre, in the reigns of 
David and Solomon; who all not only retained the notion of 
the deity, notwithſtanding their idolatry, but had likewiſe a pe- 
culiar name for it, diſtinct from thoſe of their other gods. To 
this let us add, with reſpect to the Gauls we are now ſpeaking 
of, that the natural fondneſs, which they had for the religion 


and cuſtoms of their forefathers, the contempt they entertained 


of other nations, the recluſe and ſolitary life of their druids, 
who were the keepers and teachers of their theology, and their 
ſtrict and conſtant practice, founded upon it, of ſacrificing, and 
performing their other religious rites, under the oak only, as 
conſecrated to that ſupreme Being, were moſt effectual means 
to preſerve that fundamental notion ſtill uppermoſt amongſt 


them, whatever other ſuperſtitions might be, in proceſs of time, 


Introduced amongſt them ; for we muſt here obſerve, that they 
kept conſtant to this cuſtom, or rather, as ſeems, law, of per- 

forming their religious worſhip under that tree, or, more pro- 
perly, in groves of it, even after they had adopted that long re- 
giment of deities, of which we are about to give an account. 
To this we muſt add, that, in the midſt of thoſe heatheniſh ſu- 
perſtitions, which crept by degrees into their religion, they never 
_ erected any either temples or idols unto this Eſus or ſupreme 
Deity ; ſo that he ſeems to have been acknowledged by them 
much in the ſame manner, that the Athenians did the unknown 
God mentioned by St. Paul*; which notion was far enough 
from being peculiar to them : others had their unknown God 
as well as they, and owned themſelves his offspring, though 
their notion and worſhip of him were very imperfe&, and, in 
many caſes, too unworthy of him, as even the Gauls did, when 


they came to intermingle the Roman theology with their own. 


However, antiently they ſeem to have entertained ſome ſublime 
notions of him, to confirm which we need but add what Taci- 


tus ſays of the Senones, who were a branch of the Celtes, and had 


the ſame religion; they, ſays that author *, have no other tem- 
ples but a wood or grove, where they perform all their religious 


rites. None is admitted to enter it, unleſs he carries a chain, in 


m Gerel. xxxi. 48, & ſeq. n Compare Exod. ii. 21, & ſeq. 
0 Geneſ. xx. 3. & * xxvi. 8, & ſeq. ; Jos. ix. 9, & ſeq. 
? Jadg. i 7. 1 Kings v. 7. & ſeg. Acts xvii. 23, De 
mor. German. 85 
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token of his dependence on, and owning the ſupreme dominion 
which God has over him; and, if he chance to fall down, none 
muſt dare to help him up ; but he muſt either roll himſelf, or 
crawl upon his belly, out of the place. He adds, that their 
whole religion conſiſts in an acknowledgment, that the deity, 
which makes its abode there, governs all things ; that all things 


' © depend on him, and ought to obey him. Strabo ſays much the 


ſame of the Celtiberians, another branch of the Celtes; and 
adds, that they worſhipped the God without. name, and danced 
every full moon, before their houſes, all the night, in honour 
of him v. And might it not be upon this account, as an inge- 
nious author obſerves », that Lucan rallies the Maſſilian druids, 
when he tells them *, that they were the only ones of all men, 
to whom it was given to know, or not to know, the gods they 
adored? And then, ſpeaking of their groves, ſays, that their 
ignorance of the deities they worſhipped under them, was the 
cauſe of that veneration they paid to thoſe ſturdy and ſhapeleſs 
trees. He ſpeaks there indeed of deities in the plural, Roman 
and poet like; but that he did not intend thereby, that any 
more than one was worſhipped in thoſe groves, is plain from 


what he ſays at the end of his deſcription of the Maſſilian 


grove (F); viz. that the prieſt or druid, who officiated there, 
was afraid of meeting dominum luci, by which he could mean 


nothing elſe but the deity worſhipped there, a notion probably 


common to them and the Fewws, as we have ſhewn in the laſt 
a | ANOTHER 
1. iii. Relig. des Gaul. I. ii. c. 2. Luc. 


(F) This deſcription, though disfigured with ſatire and ridicule, 
being curious and pertinent to our preſent ſubject, we ſhall give the 
ſubſtance of it to our Exgliſb readers. It is as follows: There is 


without the walls of Marſeilles a ſacred grove or wood, which had 


never been touched by ax from the creation. The trees of it grew | 
ſo thick and interwoven, that they ſuffered not the rays of the ſun 
to come through their branches, but a perfect damp and darkneſs 


reigned through the place. Neither nymphs nor ſylvan gods could 
make their abode in it, it being deſtined for the moſt inhuman my- 
ſeries. There was nothing to be ſcen there but a multitude of 


altars, upon which they ſacrificed human victims, whoſe blood 
turned the very trees of a horrid crimſon colour. If antient tradi- 


tion may be credited, no bird ever perched upon their branches, no 


beaſt ever walked under them, no wind ever blew through them, 


nor thunder bolt did ever touch them. Theſe ſtately oaks, as well 
as the black water that winds about through the place in different 


chanels, fill one with horror and dread. The figures of the god of 
Vor. XVIII, 35 the 


10 


Their ve- 
neration 


for the 
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ANOTHER remarkable thing in their religion was their great 
veneration for the oak. This ſeems likewiſe to have been com- 


mon to them and the old patriarchs and Jetos, among whom 


that tree was in high eſteem, though not in the ſame ſuperſti- 


_tious degree. Abraham is recorded to have pitched his tents un- 


der ſome famous oaks, ſuch as thoſe of Mamre, of Moreb y; 
which, though our verſion, and ſome others, have transformed 
into plants, yet, in the original, do plainly ſignify an oak, or 
oaky grove, as we hare obſerved in a former volume*. He is 
ſaid moreover to have planted groves of them ; and where-ever 


he pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built an altar unto the 


Lord, and to have given ſome ſignificant name to the place, 


ſuch as that of Beerſbeba, Bethel, and the like (G). The 


Gault 


7 Geneſ. xii, 6. xiii. ult & alib. paſſl. Vol. ii. p. 361, (G)- 
® Vide int. al. Gen. xx1. 33. | | | 


the grove are a kind of ſtanding, rude, and ſhapeleſs, trunks, cover- 


ed over with a diſmal yellow moſs. It is the genius of the Gaz/s 


(continues he) to feel no veneration for the gods, unleſs they be 
thus repreſented, in a manner quite oppoſite to the taſte of other 
nations ; for which reaſon their fear and regard for them increaſes, 
in proportion to their ignorance of thoſe gods which they worſhip. 
1'rere is a report, that this grove is often ſhaken, and ſtrangely 
moved, and that dreadful ſounds are heard from its caverns ; that 


the yews, if thrown or cut down, grow up again of themſelves ; 


that the grove is ſometimes in a blaze, without being conſumed ; 
and that the oaks are twined about with monſtrous dragons. The 


Gauls dare not live in it, out of reſpect to the deity that inhabits it, | 


and to which they intirely abandon it. Only at noon and midnight 
a prieſt goes trembling into it, to celebrate its dreadful myſteries ; 
and is in continual fear, leſt the deity, to which it is conſecrated, 
ſhould appear unto him. Thus far our poet 3 
We have already obſerved, that thaugh he expreſſes himſelf in 
the plural in ſpeaking of the Gauliſb gods, rather as a poet and a 


| R:man, yet his laſt words plainly ſhew, that he intended to ſpeak of 


one deity here. All that we would further obſerve of the prieſt's 
dread of ſeeing that deity, ſeems plainly a relic of that notion, 


which even the patriarchs and antient Fes had, that ro man could 


lee God and live (14). As for the dreadful deſcription of the 
grove, and its horrid apparatus, if it is not, in a great meaſure, the 


| fiction of the poet, to ridicule the Gauliſbꝰ worſhip, might it not be 
that of tne druids themſelves, to prevent their laity, as well as ſtran- 
gers, from entering, and prying too curiouſly into it? 


(It mutt be obſerved, that the original word aon ſignifies 
both an o, and a grove or thicket of oaks. Theſe were, at firlt, 


E. 


=: choſen 


14 Vue int. al Genef xxviii. 16, & ſeq. Judic. vi. 22. xiii. 22. 
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Gauls in particular ſeem to have improved upon this patriarchal 

cuſtom, the origin of which ſeems rather owing to what we 

hinted in the laſt note, than to any ſanctity, or extraordinary 

virtue, which either Abrabam, or any of his anceſtors or 

ſucceſſors, could imagine to be in thoſe trees; whereas, 

among both Celtes and Gault, the oak was looked upon and re- 

verenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar reſidence, of tbe 

Deity. The fruit of it, eſpecially the miſſoldine, was thought Ard mij- 

to have a kind of divine virtue, was uſed as a kind of panacea 4-10. 

for man and beaſt, and applied to both, as well inwardly as 

outwardly, in wounds, contuſions, and cuticular ailments, as 

well as for inward diſeaſes, or even barrenneſs and abortion in 
men, women, and cattle (H). The leaves, or ſome ſm-ll 

| boughs 


choſen in thoſe hot countries for the ſake of coolneſs and ſhade; and 
where the plains were well watered, and fit for paſture, but wanted 
fuch woods or groves, they planted them, as Abrabam is recorded 
to have done at Beerſpbeba. Theſe, in time, came to be in great 
eſteem by his deſcendants, not only on account of their extreme 
uſefulneſs and long duration, but out of regard to thoſe patriarchs, 
who had dwelt and ſacrificed under them. Jacob. we read, buried 
his beloved Rachael's nurſe under an oak, which he called The oak 
of mourning. He buried all the idolatrous traſh, which ke found 
in his houſhold, under another (15). This lait became tamous 
among the Shechemites (16), probably becauſe 7 u, reared a ſtone 
or pillar under it, in memory of the covenant which he renewed juſt 
before his death between God and the Iſraelites (17). 5 

This regard, by degrees, dwindled into downright ſuperſlition, 
not only among the Jeu, but even among chriſtians, Mubammedanrs, 
and other nations. As to the former, they became infamous for 
- their ſacrificing and burning incenſe in their high places and groves, 

and at length, as they are juſtly upbraided by the prophets, under 
every oak and green tree (18), notwithſtanding God's prohibitions, 
and ſevere thregtnings. As for the latter, we have ſhewn in a for- 
mer volume, in ſpeaking of the oaks under which Abraham dwelt, 
that they were ſtill ſhewn in Conſtantine's time, and reſorted to with 

great devotion by chriſtians, Turks, and even heathens (19). 

(I) Pim. who has given us this account more accurately than 
any other author, tells us 20), that they called the miſleto, as well 
as the particular day or feſtival on which they gathered it, hy a 

name which ſignified cures all. We ſhall quote the whole pailage, 
as it is both ſuccinR and curious: ’»„ 
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3 (15) Gen. xxxv. 4, 8. (16) Fudic. ix. 6. (17) Fob. xxir. 

26. (18) See 2 Kings xvi. 4. {ſai. lvi. 5, Ges Jem ii. 29, 

Hiſea iv. 13 Judith ili. 8. (19) Vel. ii. p. 304, (VG), O 40. 
20) Nat. bi. l. xvi. c. 44. 
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boughs of it, were worn by the druids and laity in all their reli- 


gious ceremonies, which were conſtantly performed, as we 
hinted above, under thoſe trees, or in oaky groves. Theſe, if 
we may gueſs from the few fragments we have left of them in 
hiſtory, and from ſome carneads or heaps of ftones ſtill ſtand- 
ing in ſome of our iſles, eſpecially that of Angleſey, and which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been cinctures or fences round the 
grove, to prevent their entrance between the trees, except 


where it was left open to the comers, and, not unlikely, guard- 


ed by ſome inferior druids, to ſtop all ſtrangers from intrudi 
into their myſteries: we ſay, if we may gueſs at them by tho 
few antient helps, theſe groves were of different forms, ſome 
quite circular, ſome oblong, and more or leſs capacious, accord- 


ing to the number of votaries, or the largeneſs of the diſtrict 


b Sce Mona antiqua, p. 91, &ſeq. KEYZLER. antiq. ſeptentrion. 
p 77. & in addend. 


The druids, ſays he, who are among the Gaul: what the magi 
* arc elſewhere, hold nothing ſo ſacred as the miſſoldine, and the 
* tree that bears it. This is conſtantly the oak, for which they 
have ſuch a high eſteem, that they do not perform the leaſt reli- 


* Gaulifh prieſts are called druids, Theſe philoſophers believe, 


« ven; and that it is an evident proof, that God hath choſen it 
above all others. . 


when any of it has been diſcovered, they go with great ceremony 
«© and reſpect to gather it. This is always done on the fixth day of 


the moon, a day ſo eſteemed among them, that they have made 


their months and years, and even ages, which conſiſt but of thirty 
years, to take their beginning from it. The reaſon of their 
chuſing that day is, becauſe the moon is, by that time, grown 


** ſtrong enough, though not come to the half of its fulneſs; and 
© this day they call by a name, which, in their tongue, ſignifies 


« curer of all ills. | | | 

When the druid; kave got ready under the oak all the appa- 
ratus for the ſacrifice, and the banquet which they uſually make, 
they tie for the firſt time, two white bulls to it by the horns. 


are honoured with it. He adds, that the water of the miſſoldine 


poiſon ; an eminent inſtance, ſays he, that human religion has 
vi:en no other object than frivolous things.“ | 


gious ceiemony without being adorned with garlands of its leaves. 
It is, in all likelihood, from the Gree& name of the oak, that the 
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that every thing that grows upon that tree doth come from hea- 


„The miſſoldine of the. oak being ſcarce, and rarely found, 


Then one of the prieſts, cloathed in white, gets up the tree, and 
with a gold ſcythe, cuts off the miſſoldine, which is received in a 
White /agum ; which done, they begin to offer their ſacrifices, 
and pray to god to give a bleſſing to his own gift unto them that 


gives fertility to man and beaſt, is a ſpecific againſt all kind of 


QI 
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or canton, to which they belonged. The area, which was in 
the centre of the grove, was open at the top, and encompaſſed 
with ſeveral rows of theſe oaks, ſet very thick and cloſe. With- 
in the large circle were ſeveral ſmaller ones, ſurrounded, as is 
N „with large ſtones, which ſerved for the ſacrifices, and 
bther moſt ſolemn parts of their worſhip. In the centre, or 
Z near it, of theſe ſmall circles, were placed ſolid ſtones of a 
large ſize and convenient height, on which the victims were 
killed, diſſected, and offered up. Each of theſe being, as we 
imagine, a kind of altar, was ſurrounded with another row of 
ſtones, the uſe of which cannot be eaſily gueſſed at, unleſs it 
was to keep the people at a due diſtance from the prieſts that 
officiated. Some of theſe interior circles are likewiſe thought to 
have ſerved, one or more for their courts of judicature, another 
far their grand council or aſſembly, or for ſuch other purpoſes as 
can only be gueſſed at © ; though we very much doubt, con- 
ſidering the vaſt reverence that was paid to thoſe groves, as they 
were conſecrated to religious rites, whether their druids would 
3 ſuffer any ſecular matters to be tranſacted in them. We are 
rather inclined to think, that theſe cinctures might all ſerve for 
the ſame religious ends, one for human victims, another for 
thoſe of beaſts, a third for auguries and ſuch-like; not but 
they may be reaſonably enough ſuppoſed to have had other 
groves, deſigned for ſuch ſecular purpoſes, as we juſt now men- 
tioned; and theſe might probably enough be of oaks, as the 
others were, that the ſacredneſs of thoſe trees might ſtrike theſe 
_ courts and councils with due awe, and prevent ſuch quarrels 
and indecencies as might otherwiſe happen. And this con- 
jecture (and the contrary one is no more than gueſs-work) 
ſeems more agreeable to what we have lately quoted of their 
- worſhip out of Tacitus, Pliny, and Lucan. 
How the Eſus, or ſupreme deity of the Gauls, came after- 
wards to be transformed into, or give place to, Jupiter, which, 
if we may believe Lactantius, did not happen till about the 
fourth century at ſooneſt, we ſhall endeavour to account in the 
ſequel. But, by what we have ſaid of him and his worſhip, 
and of the oaks and groves conſecrated to him, &c. the reader 
cannot but have obſerved a great deal of conformity between the 
Gauliſb and the patriarchal and Jewiſb religion, though, if this 
had been all, we ſhould hardly have inſerted this remark; nei- 
ther could Celſus have had ſo much reaſon to oppoſe the antiquity 


and wiſdom of the druidiſh religion, and its conformity to that 


of the antient Zews, againſt the novelty of the goſpel . We 
ſhall therefore beg leave, in ſpeaking of the other branches of 


: Item ibid. 4 Vide Ox1cx. cont. Celſum. 
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the Gauliſb religion and ceremonies, to obſerve to him the ſame 
conformity running through very many other particulars, as 
they have been collected in one view by a very diligent author 
often quoted under this head © ; and from which we may be 
able to ſatisfy ourſelves, that they could never be owing to mere 
chance, but that both plainly appear to have flowed from the 
ſame ſource. 

Afﬀenitybe- 1. The Gauls had a ſovereign pontiff or head of the druidiſh 
z42veen the order, to whom both theſe and the whole nation paid the higheſt 
Celticreſi regard. The ſame we find among the Fews, to ſay nothing 
g r 3 ; of Melchiſedech, to whom Abraham paid tythes of the ſpoil he 
e e 15 had lately gained. 2. The druids, under this their head, had 
2 4 Jews ſuch an uncontroulable power and ſway, that whoever refuſed 
to ſubmit to their deciſions, not only in religious, but civil, 

matters (even to the putting an immediate ſtop to an engage- 

ment, when both armies were ready for the onſet, if the dru- 

ids did not like the prognoſtics), was interdicted from affiſting 

at their ſolemnities, which was looked upon by the Gauls as 

the moſt grievous puniſhment . The Few:þ high- prieſt, at 

the head of the ſanhedrin, was looked upon as the dernier ap- 

peal in all cauſes; and excommunication, the greateſt puniſh- 

ment among the Jes, was to be the lot of thoſe, who refuſed to 

abide by their deciſion . 3. The druids were obliged to aſ- 

ſemble themſelves in the terrifories of Chartrain once a year. 

The Jus had their three grand feſtivals, on which their males 


were obliged to repair to Jeruſalem. 4. The druids wore white | 


garments. The ſame did the Jewiſb prieſts. 5. The druids 
hved in woods and groves. The ſame did generally the patri- 
archs, the ſons of the prophets, and the Eſſenians, a kind of 
monks among the Fews. The Gauls had their female druids, 
propheteſſes, and aruſpices. The Fews had Miriam Aaron's 
tifter, Deborah, Huldah, and other propheteſſes, to ſay no- 
thing of other women, who kept familiar ſpirits. Some of 
thoſe females were in high repute among the Gauls, and bore 
a great ſway in the government. And Deborgh was a famed 
judge in Iſracl. 6. The Gauls vowed to Mars ſome parts of 
the ſpoil they took in war, and it was death for any one to in- 
fringe upon it. The ſame was among the I/raelites with re- 
ſpect to thoſe cities and kingdoms, which were ſubject to ana- 
thema, as in thecale of Jericho. The reſt they divided among 
themſelves, according to certain laws and cuſtoms ſettled 
amongſt them. Moſes, Fofhua, and David, made alſo laws 
on the ſame head, what portion ſhould be offered to God, what 


* Relig. des Gaul. J. i. p 53, &ſeq. Diop. Sic. I. v. CRS. 
comment I. vi. 5 Sec vol. iii. p 232. = | 
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given to the prieſts, and how the reſt ſhould be divided between 
the combatants and thoſe who guarded the camp and baggage. 
7. The Gauls worſhipped a brazen bull. And the ſraelites 
golden calves. 8. In public calamitics they offered a human 
victim, on whom they threw all the curſes that threatened 
them. The Jews did the ſame by their ſcape-goat *®. 9. The 
Z Gauls had power of life and death over their ſervants. The 
3 ſame had the patriarchs and Jets, and the former even over 


Y their families, as one may conclude from the inſtance of Fudah 


and his daughter-in-law Tamar i. They began their days from 
the evening, as the patriarchs and Jews, and, like them, di- 
ſtinguiſhed the year only into three ſeaſons, viz. ſpring, ſummer 
or harveſt, and winter. The autumn was ſo unknown to 
both, that they had no name for it. The ſame is affirmed like- 
wiſe of the Egyptians by Diodorus Siculus. 10. They gave ſig- 
3 nificant names to their children, to places, &c. as theſe did. 
11. The Gauls believed the immortality of the ſoul; ſo that no 
people under heaven could ſhew a greater contempt of death. 
* The patriarchs and Jews, if we except the upſtart ſect of the 
3 Sadducees, were famed for looking on this life only as a mere 
paſſage into a better. 12. When their life or liberty was in 
danger, they endeavoured to redeem it by one or more of their 
_ own ſervants k. We have an inſtance of this in Jephthah, 
one of the Iſraelitiſb judges, and his raſh vow i, though it was 
more common among the Phenicians, and other antient nati- 
ons. 13. The Jews had the waters of jealouſy to aſſure them 
of the fidelity or infidelity of their wives. The Gauls had 
ſome kinds of ordeals or trials to the ſame ſenſe; and Julian 
the emperor tells us, that the waters of the Rhine had ſome ſe- 
cret virtue to puniſh thoſe wives, who had gone aſtray (I). 


d Ibid. p. 205, (V). & Cs. comment. I. vi. Gene. xxxvii. 24. 


Comment. ubiſupra. I Judg. xi. 30, & ſg. | 


(I) This is not a proper place to ſpeak of thoſe ordeals and other 
trials, as paſſed, in all probability, from Gau into Great Britain, 
and which might, in all likelihood, have their riſe from the Feavi/b 
waters of jealouſy. But that, which the apoſtate Julian mentions 
concerning the Rhine, can ſcarcely be owing to any thing elſe. 
He tells us (21), that, when a Gau ſuſpected his wife of infidel- 
ity, he obliged her to throw, with her own hands, the children that 
were born of her body into that rapid river. If they ſunk, the wo- 
man was deemed guilty, and put to death. If they ſwam, and 
moved towards the place where ſhe ſtood trembling at a convenient 


diſtance, and ready to receive them, ſhe was cleared, and reftoret _ 


to her huſband's favour. SID 
( 21 F, Orat. xvi. 


The 
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The Hiſtory of the Gauls: Book Iv. 


The druids made it a conſtant maxim not to commit any thing 


of their laws, philaſophy, or hiſtory, to writing, but to couch 
themi in ſet poems and canticles, to be learned by heart, and 
ſung at proper places and ſeaſons. Theſe ſongs were, it ſeems, 
ſo multiplied in Cæſar's time, that it took up ſome druids (for 
they were all obliged to it) near twenty years in learning them n. 


We do not find but that this was the antient cuſtom of the pa- 


triarchs and other nations in Canaan before Moſes, who quotes 
ſome of thoſe canticles, and compoſed ſome of them himſelf, 
as did other prophets after him, in memory of ſome ſignal vic- 
tories, deliverances, and the like. Some Gauliſh nations car- 
ried their gods along with them to the war, as did the Iſrael- 
ites their ark, and their apoſtates the tabernacles of Moloch, 
Chiun, and Remphan. The Gauls did perſonify and deify their 
rivers, lakes, woods, &c. and might not this be a corruption 
of that laudable elegance of the ſacred poets, who call upon 
thoſe and all other creatures to praiſe God? as, in all probabi- 
lity, their offering human victims, common likewiſe to other 
nations, and even to the apoſtate Iſraelites, in imitation of 
them, ſeem to have had its riſe from the example of Abra- 
ham's readineſs to ſacrifice his fon Iſaac, concerning which we 
ſhall refer our readers to what we have ſaid in a former vo- 
lume ®. We ſhall now give our readers a ſhort account of 
this inhuman rite, as it was practiſed among the Gault, and 
leave our readers the pleaſure of diſcovering, in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory, many more inſtances of that conformity we have 
been ſpeaking of, which we are forced to omit, to avoid be- 


ing tedious. 


As to this bloody cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims, which 
began ſo early with the Gau/s, and which, if we may believe 
Procopius o, did not end till ſome centuries after their em- 


bracing chriſtianity, we can only ſpeak of it as it was tran- a 


ſacted out of their groves or places of worſhip; for, as to what 
was done within them, no ſtranger being made acquainted with, 
much leſs admitted to ſee, it, we muſt be wholly in the dark 
about it, as their druids committed nothing of it to writing. 
Concerning thoſe unhappy ones, that were offered abroad, 


Ceſar and Plutarch give us the following account »: When a 


man's life is in danger, either through ſickneſs or other accident, 
they immediately ſacrifice, or at leaſt make a vow ſo to do, 
fome human victims; for, beſides that they think them the moſt 


perfect and pleaſing to the gods, they believe, that one man's 


m Comment ubi SR, See vol. ii. p. 375, paſſ o See 
vol. ii. p. 462, d, e. Goth. I. i. c. 25, Comment. I. vi. 
Pr ur. de ſuperſtit. | : 


" life 
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7 life cannot be redeemed but by that of another, without which 
no ſatisfaction could be made to them for their goodneſs to men. 
And theſe are the ceremonies eſtabliſhed amongſt them upon 
all ſuch occaſions: They erect a huge, hollow pile of oſier, 
which they fill with theſe unhappy wretches, who are quickly 
ſuffocated by the ſmoak, and reduced to aſhes ſoon after. They 
imagine, however, that criminals of any kind are much more 
© acceptable victims; but, where they are not to be had, the in- 
nocent muſt go in their ſtead. In their funerals, which are very 4, fune- 
magnificent, they throw into the burning pile every thing that -,/;. 
the deceaſed delighted in, even to living creatures; and it is not 
long ſince they threw likewiſe into it all his favourite ſervants and 
# ſlaves. Some of his near relations, continues Cæſar, did like- 
3 wiſe fling themſelves into the flames, in hopes of living happy 
with him in the next world. This cuſtom was exactly like that 
of burying the Jewiſb kings, except the burning of living and 
human creatures, as the reader may ſee in a former volume, 
> where we have given an account of that ceremony 1. 
W lately hinted at their imitating, in ſome meaſure, the In their 
* 7ewiſh ſcaye-goat, by devoting ſome vicarious victims to death, auguries 
and praying, that all the curſes due to them might fall upon it. and «ther 
The Maſſiliant, among the reſt, are reported to have, in /#per/iiti- 
times of peſtilence, made choice of ſome indigent perſon, that . 
offered himſelf voluntarily, whom they took care to fatten with 
the daintieſt fare during a whole year; after which they dreſſed 
him with garlands and other rich ornaments, and led him thro' 
the ſtreets, loaded with the bittereſt imprecations, to his death *. 
We have formerly had occaſion to account for this cuſtom, 
which was likewiſe common to other nations, as well as the 
Sault, and had its riſe from the ſame fource *, However, if 
the Gauls, in ſuch calamitous times, could procure any of the 
* handſomer and nobler ſort to offer themſelves to ſuch a volun- 
* tary death, they not only preferred them, but encouraged them 
by large rewards and encomiums. Theſe were led, like the poorer 
- fort, out of the city, and ſtoned, and the former thrown down 
from ſome high precipice. The common notion among them was, 
that ſuch a ſpontaneous death for the good of the commonwealth 
intitled them to a rank among the gods. In other caſes they ei- 
ther tied or nailed them to ſome tree or poſt, and ſhot them to 
death with arrows. Others they burnt, with a number of 
> beaſts, on a pile of hay . It was alſo cuſtomary among them 7 
do reſerve their criminals to the fifth year, and to burn them in = 
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| vol. in. p 360, & ſeq. & not. PRrRON. ſatir. ad. fin. Vide 
- & Serv.comm in En. iu. ver. 58. See the note (VJ. in vol. 
ini. p. 205. SrRAB. I. iv. | 
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compare them together, even according to their own writings, we If 
mall ſcarce perceive any difference between them, but what is on 


The Hiſtory of the Gauls' Boos IV. 


acrifice with the firſt-fruits of their ground". The fame |; 


author adds, that they threw into the fire an incredible quan- 
tity of gold and other rich things, which it was death for any 
one to meddle with afterwards . As for their brute vic- 
tims, they were left, in ſome meaſure, to the choice cf the 
offerer, or perhaps rather of the druids, who were the butch- 
ers of them, and always officiated in white garments (K), 
both in this and all other parts of their worſhip. Only the 
horſes which they took in battle, or at leaft part of them, 
they burnt with the bodies of the flain *. All theſe facri- 
fices were occaſional and unlimited, except thoſe which Lu- 
can calls national, and which were conftantly performed at noon 
and at midnight, as we have hinted above. As the Gauls were 


addicted to all kind of ſuperſtition (L), they uſed to be exceed- & 


u Diopos. Sic. I. vi. c. 9. » Thid, I. v. => Tacir. 
German. 


() Seme add that they were ſtriped with purple, which dwind- 


led, either at one or both ends, into a point like a ſpindle, to diſ- q 


' tinguiſh them from the laity. But there ſeems to be no need of ſup- 


poſing ſuch a diſtinction, ſeeing the white robe was peculiar to the ? 

druids, and no one dared to wear it but they and the druideſſes, of ©: 
whom we ſhall ſpeak in due time (22). | ne oi 

(L) According to the Greet and Roman writers, the Gaal. ex- 


ceeded all other nations in cruelty and ſuperſtition; and yet, if we 


the oppoſite fide. It mult be owned, however, that ſome of the 
Gallic nations were very famed for their ſuperſtition, fince Alexaz- 
der Severus is upbraided with having even outdone ſome of them, 
wiz. the Vaſtones or Gaſcons, in it (23), 

Our defign is not to extenuate thoſe inhuman and abominable 
practices of the Gazls, but to obſerve how little reaſon other au- 


thors, eſpecially the Romans, had to blacken them above all other 

nations, when they themſelves outdid almoſt all that ever went be- 
fore or ſince. We have given a ſufficient number of inſtances of it 
perors, eſpecially Severus 
above-mentioned, Nero, and Julian; and we ſhall cloſe this note 
with another, which happened juſt upon the breaking out of the 


in their hiſtory under ſeveral of their em 


war between the Gazls under YViridemarus and them, when, as Pla- 


tarch tells us (24), they found themſelves obliged to obey certain : 


oracles, which they found in the Siby/line books, and to bury alive 
in the beef-market two Gauls, and two Greeks, a man and a woman 
of each nation, to whom, ſays he, they ſtill offer ſome private ſa- 


(22) Comment. ubi ſupra. Vide Keyzler. antig. ſeptent. p. 305, 


450. Pelloutier. hift. des Celt. Relig. des Gaul. & al. (23) La : 


prid.in Alex. Sever. (24) lu vit. Marcel. 
| criſices 
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3 ing watchful of the ſinging and flight of birds, and other ſuch kind 
of ominous traſh. They never undertook any thing of conſe- 
quence, without the advice of their aruſpices, who were, for 
that reaſon, in high requeſt among them. Theſe carefully ex- 
hey offered any human one, as they did conſtantly before they 
eld a council, whether of the nation or diſtrict, they ſtabbed 
him behind with a cutlaſs, a little above the diaphragma, watched 
he manner of his falling, whether on his right or left ſide, or 
n his face, how the blood flowed at the wound, and from 
Fhence gave their judgment, which was exactly followed, let 
the caſe be what it would, or the appearances be ever ſo much 
FZagainſt it: inſomuch, that they have come to the head of an 
army, and ſtopped the fight, which was juſt going to begin, 
their kings and generals not daring to contravene them upon any 
account . | oo 
Wr have already hinted, that their religious groves had ſome Tir a/. 
large ſtones, which were ſuppoſed to be the altars on which they :ar;, 
offered up their victims. Some of them are ſtill extant in ſe- 
veral parts of France, Germany, England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the iſle of Angleſey, and are of ſuch a monſtrous fize, that 
the bringing and rearing of them was thought, by the ſuperſti- 
ttious inhabitants, to have been the work of thoſe demons, that 
were ſuppoſed to attend on that kind of worſhip, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that, as it is pretended, there were no quarries of ſuch 
ſtones within any reaſonable diſtance from the place where theſe 
altars ſtood. Of theſe one, that is to be ſeen in the confines of 
Alſace, meaſures about thirty-ſ1x foot in circumference, twelve 
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ꝝoſſoot and an half in breadth, and four foot and a quarter in thick- 
„ Fnefs. It is reared on a parcel of other ſtones about three foot 
+ + and an half from the ground *. Some of theſe altar-ſtones were 
1 round, others oval, ſome ſquare, others oblong, and ſome tri- 


to have been adorned with a kind of or- 
7 nament either of bas-relief or inſcriptions, others to have been 


angular. Some appear 


it quite plain; but whether originally ſo, or by time and weather, 

1 not certain. Others there were, which had a kind of hollow 
© „ STRas. |, iv. Jus r. I. xxiv. c. 4 Diop. Sic. I. vi. c. 9, 

Comment. I. vi. KETZzLIER. ubi ſup. p. 41. & ſeq. 


& 4 crifices in the month of Newember, which the people are not allowed 
n to be preſent at; which very ſacrifices, we are told by two of their 
on authors (25), were ſince repeated at the ſame place on ſeveral 
goccaſions, eſpecially at the firſt opening of the Punic war, which im- 
” Fmediately ſucceeded that of the G2u/s above mentioned. 


(25) Tit. Liv. 1. xvii. c. $7. Plia, I. ii. . 2. 
LS 2 or 
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or baſon on the ſurface, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned to re- 
ceive the blood or entrails of the victims 2. One of theſe is re- 


corded to have had a hollow kind of naſty paſſage under it, 
through which they made thoſe ſtrangers, whom they deſigned 


for ſacrifice, to paſs, pelting them all the way with filth and 
dung; from which that paſſage is, it ſeems, called to this day 
cunnus demonis, duvels tut, or devil's hole. The antiqua- 
ries of each nation have been very curious and diligent in their 
accounts of theſe altars, and other piles of huge ſtones, which 


are to be met with in almoſt every kingdom and province of 


Europe, together with ſuch other monuments as deſcribe thoſe 
ſacrifices that were offered upon them, and the apparatus and in- 


ſtruments that were uſed in them; but they generally deal ſo 
much in conjectures, and agree ſo little with each other, that it 


is no wonder that kind of learning has been ſo diſreliſhed by the 
far greater part of the learned ; ſo that it would be loſt time for 


us to enter farther on this ſubject, and all that we think worth 
adding to it is, that the Gauls are affirmed by the generality of 
authors to have conſtantly affiſted at theſe ſacrifices armed cap- 


a-pe, and to have carried ſome ſmall thing belonging to the 


victim away with them in their mouths or hands ©, after it had 


been offered up or had been led to the altar. ” 
TEMPLES, we have already hinted, they had not before the 


temples tiil coming in of the Romans, nor, in all likelihood, for a long 
long after time after Czſar's conqueſt of them. An author, who lived 


Cziar. 


Zara, c. 1. n. 2. REINEs. apud relig. des Gaul p. 119, & ſeq. 
5 8 | ”  chanced 


long after him, tells us expreſly, that they had not any other 


ſtatue of Jupiter but a tall oak , which could hardly be ſup- 
poſed to be growing in a temple, any more than thoſe coloſſian 
piles of hay and other combuſtibles, in which, we are told by 
other authors ©, they uſed to burn their numerous human vic- 
tims, can be imagined to have been reared in any ſuch cloſe 
places, much leſs ſtill the trees on which they faſtened thoſe 


whom they pierced with arrows. Their groves, ſuch as we 


have deſcribed them, were much fitter for thoſe ceremonies z 
and this appears to have been one main difference between te 
Gauls and the Greeks and Romans .. When Mars came to be 
adopted among their inferior deities, they only worſhipped him 


under the figure of a naked ſword, that was repoſited upon an 


altar in one of thoſe groves ; but as they had then a cuſtom to 


vow to him what ſpoil they took from their enemies, Czſar 


tells us they generally depoſited them in any place where they 


_ a Cxs. comm. ubi ſup. Scho. de ſedib. Franc. apud Matth. 
Analect. & KeyzLER. ubi ſup. Cs. ubi ſup. Diop. Sic. 
Mr. I. iii. & al. Maxiu. Ty. ſerm. xxxviii. Cs. 
comm. Diop. Sr AB. ubi ſup. f See Voss. in Maimon Aboda 
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= cChanced to be. There they ſacrificed all the cattle they found, 
- and laid up the reſt of the plunder in vaſt heaps in the open 
N_— country, which were nevertheleſs held ſo ſacred by the people, 
d 3 that none dared to touch any part of it, though there were amongſt 
d v them great quantities of gold and filver and other rich ſtuff; for 
y - he tells us, that thoſe conſecrated heaps were to be found in moſt 
a cities in Gaul 5. This ſeems likewiſe another material point, in 
Ir which they differed from other nations, who choſe toſhut up thoſe 
h treaſures in their temples, as in places of greateſt ſafety; whereas 
f the Gauls left them expoſed under the canopy of heaven, and 
ſe in the open fields, or, at moſt, in ſome lakes and groves, 
— which were on that very account eſteemed ſacred (M). The 
b = Germans 
m = s Cxs. comm. ubi ſup. Diop. Sic. I. v. c. 2. 
1 "i (M) It muſt be owned, however, that ſome of theſe authors give 
do theſe places the name of temples or oratories, and Cæſar is af- 
f 4 firmed to have rifled them to ſupport his army (2 5); but then they 
—_— ſpoke like Greeks and Romans, among whom it was cuſtomary to 
E 1 recond ſuch ſacred treaſures in their moſt famous temples, and even 
d 3 to call ſuch conſecrated places by the names of jp» and templum. 


Thus Tacitus, though he affirms, that the Germans had no temples, 
e tells us, that their goddeſs Hertxa uſed ſometimes to come out of 
g her grove or Caſtum nemus, to air herſelf, and, when ſhe was weary of 
q rambling, was carried back, and placed in her own temple, which, 

the ſame author tells afterwards, was no more than a lake within the 
8 wood where that goddeſs reſided (26). i N | 
4 The ſame may be ſaid of that famed one of Thoulouſe, upon 
n whoſe account the aurum Tholcſanum became famous, even to a pro- 
* verb, on account of the vaſt quantity that was repoſited in it. This 
— place Strabo, ſpeaking of it, calls a temple: There was, ſays he, 
e 1 a very famous temple at Thoulouſe, the veneration and credit of 
® 
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which made it grow immenſely rich, becauſe none dared to touch 
1 any part of what was conſecrated in it (27); and yet the ſame au- 
thor, when he accounts for the vaſt quantities of gold that were 
found there, from ſome rich mines which he ſuppoſes to have been 
in the neighbourhood, and which, joined to the plain frugal way in 
which the inhabitants lived, made 1t increaſe upon them to ſuch a 
ſtupendous height, adds, that they had other treaſures in many 
fuch-like places, which, ſays he, were depoſited and conſecrated, 
in whole ingots, in lakes, as in ſo many ſacred a/y/a. So that this 
Thoulouſan temple, and thoſe other lakes he ſpeaks of, where in all 
probability the ſame thing, or meant, at moſt, but ſome more ſacred 
and private part of the lake, to which he gives the name of tem- 
ple, wy on account of the deity to whom that metal was conſe - 
crated. | | 


n {25) Surtcn. in Cæſar. (26) D. morib. German. (27) See 
| before vol xii, p. 360. | | 
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Germans appear to have been ſtill more averſe to the introduc- 
tion of temples amongft them, as we learn from Tacitus and 
other authors, and ſhall ſee in the next chapter; and even the 
Britons, who certainly muſt have had them, if any other Gauls 
had, becauſe they were the ſtandard of the Gauliſb religion, 
from whom all the others received it; for we are told®, that theſe. 


uſed to croſs over in great numbers into Britain, or, as ſome 


think, into the iſle of Angleſey i, and to ſpend there ſome years 


in the ſtudy of their religion and myſteries, as it was indeed the 


ſeat and nurſery of it, and the reſidence of the grand druid, 
or chief pontiff, and conſequently of all the learned doors of 
the Gauliſb religion; and yet, when Tacitus ſpeaks of the de- 
ſcent of the Romans into this iſland &, he tells us, that their firſt. 
care was to deſtroy thoſe groves and woods, which the druids 
had polluted with the blood of ſo many human victims; and 
would they not, upon the ſame account, have done ſo by their 


temples, if any ſuch had been in this country? And fince all 


the other Gauls appear to have regulated their whole religion, 
and its rites, from theſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that they could, 
at leaſt in Tacitus's time, have had any temples any- where elſe, 


whatever they did afterwards more by force than out of choice, 


as weſhall fee by-and-by. Some ſtatues they might have, and 


in all probability had, before Cz/ar's time; but it would be dif- 


ficult to prove, that they bore any reſemblance with thoſe of 


the Greeks and Romans, either as to their figure or deſign, or 
that they were ſet up by the prieſts, and not rather by the peo- 
ple, who are often hurried away by imitation, though contrary 
to the conſent of their guides, who appear to have been moſt 


® Comment. ubi ſup. i See Mona antiqua, ſect. viii. & ſ eq. 
p 53, & ſeq 78, & ſeg. * Annal. lib. xiv.c. 3, 


What confirms it ſtill more is, that Strabo, ſpeaking of the ſa. 
crilege committed by Czp:o (28), mentions only the lake out of 
which this famous Theulouſan gold was taken; and Juſtin, ſpeak- 


ing of the Tecteſagi, whom he ſuppoſes to have brought it from the 
_ temple of Delphes, ſays, that, being returned to Thoulou/e, and af- 


fitted with a grievous p:ague, they were ordered by their augurs to 
Ring their ill-gotten pelf into that lake (20). We ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more particularly of this Thoulouſan treaſure, and 


its being expoſed to ſale, in the ſequel; and we only mention it 


here to ſhew upon what account Strabo called it a temple, though 
uo more than a ſacred lake, with a oyx3g or niche, with ſome em- 
blem of a deity in the richeſt, and, conſequently, molt ſacred part 
of it. | ; | 


28) Vide Relig des Cunt. lib. i. cap. 13, (29) Geogr. L iv. 
trig 
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ſtrict obſervers of the old patriarchal way of worſhipping the 
Deity; for as, on the one hand, they ſeem to have kept all 
along ſome kind of tradition from their progenitor, who was 
but a third in deſcent from Noah, not to ſay any thing of thoſe 
before the flood, of which they could not ſo ſoon loſe all me- 
mory, and whoſe cuſtom it was to worſhip God without tem- 
ples or images; ſo, on the other, their great veneration and te- 
n:ciouſneſs for their antient rites and cuſtoms, joined to the 
contempt they had for thoſe of other nations, muſt have proved 
an effectual and long-winded preſervative againſt their intro- 
ducing them. At leaſt it is very probable, that theſe ſtatues or 
images we are ſpeaking of, if there were really any ſuch among 
them, might be no other than monuments of ſome eminent 
perſons and tranſactions, ſuch as that which Laban and Jacob 
reared in memory of their mutual reconciliation, or that which 
the latter ſet up in the place where he buried his favourite Ra- 
chel i; or perhaps to point out thoſe ſacred treaſures, which 
were conſecrated in the manner and places already mentioned, 
and to deter people from profaning or ſeizing upon them ; all 
which might be eaſily miſtaken for ſtatues and idols, by thoſe 
Greek and Roman authors, who beheld or heard of them. | 
BeFoRE we diſmiſs this point, it will not be thought unſea- 


ſonable to make ſome further inquiry into thoſe vaſt piles of 


ſtones which remain to this day both in England and in other 
| of Europe; concerning which ſo many different conjec- 


tures have been offered by learned antiquaries and others, whilſt 


ſome have maintained them to have been erected by the Ro- 


mans, others by the antient Gauls and Britons ; one ſort taking 
them for monuments erected in memory of ſome famous battle 
or victory, others for burying-places, and a third fort, though 
with leſs reaſon, as we think, for temples or places of worſhip. 


We ſhall, however, willingly fave ourſelves the trouble of 
entering into a detail of them, conſidering how difficult it is to 
deſcribe ſuch kind of antiques, ſo as to give our readers any 


tolerable idea of them, without having conftant recourſe to 


ſome iconography of them, which are not in many caſes eaſy to 


be had, and in moſt not without greater expence than they 


would perhaps think they deſerve. But ſince that famous one 
of Stonehenge, which has been ſeen by all the curious, and of 


which we have ſo many deſcriptions in many of our Engliſh 


authors, may be juſtly affirmed to exceed all the reſt, as well 


in the largeneſs of the ſtones as the perfection of its figure, we 


ſhall, notwithſtanding it's more properly belonging to a ſubſe- 
quent chapter, venture to ſpeak of it here, and give the beſt 


See Genel. xxxi. 45, & ſeq. xxxv. 19, 20. 
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An account light we can concerning that truly curious piece of antiquity 3 


of Stone - 
nenge on 
Saliſbury 
plain. 


eſpecially as we propoſed, at the beginning of this chapter, to 
treat of every thing that related to the Gauls, and thoſe other 
nations that are deſcended from them, in ſo full a manner, as 
might ſave us the trouble of needleſs repetitions in thoſe that 
follow. But what more effectually calls upon us to treat of it 
here is, that a reverend and learned author lately, in that cu- 
rious and elaborate account he has given of that ſtately edi- 
fice ®, hath endeavoured to prove it an antient druidiſh temple, 
which, if it had been ſuch, would overthrow all that we have 
hitherto ſaid, on the teſtimony of ſo many antient authors as 
we have produced, in favour of the oppoſite opinion. Had 


that learned author contented himſelf with calling it a druidiſh 
edifice of any kind but that of a temple, we ſhould have readily 


agreed to it ; becauſe we think he has given us full proofs of its 
being not only much antienter than the Romans, and, conſe- 
quently, much more ſo than the Saxons, but has further de- 


monſtrated, as far as the ſubje is capable of demonſtration, 


Alioæved a 
druiaiſh 
Fabric. 


p. 31, & ſeq. 50, & ſeq. bi, & ſeq, 


that it could never be a fabric of the former ; ſo that upon the 


whole it muſt be owned to have been a Britiſb or druidiſn 
work : and thus far we readily agree with him, though we ſhall 


take the liberty, as we think we ought, to differ from him in 


his origin of the druids, as well as in this of their having erected _ 
temples in imitation of the patriarchs, who are no-where re- 
corded to have reared any thing but bare altars of unhewn 


ſtones, or, at moſt, ſome groves over them, rather for ſhade 


and coolneſs, than out of any ſuperſtitious regard for either the 
| oaks, or any other trees. And as our author offers nothing but 


far-off conjectures on a ſubje of ſuch remote and dark anti- 


quity, there ſeems to be one inſuperable obſtacle againſt his hy- 


potheſis of their coming from Phenice ; namely, that if theſe 


druids hade been of ſo different a nation from the Celtes the 
anceſtors of the Gauls, let them have come into Britain when 
they would, either before or after the Celtes, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that theſe, much leſs all their Gauliſb deſcendants, who 


were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly tenacious of their antient rites, laws, and 


cuſtoms, could have ever paid ſuch a blind and univerſal ſubjec- 


tion to them, not only in religious, but in all civil and military, 


concerns, as we have ſeen from the univerſal conſent of Greek 


and Roman authors they actually did; and if thoſe druids had 


had ſuch ſublime notions of the Deity, and been ſuch ſtrict fol- 


lowers of the patriarchal religion and rites, it is ſcarcely to be 


imagined they could have fallen into ſuch horrid exceſſes, ſuper- 


m STUKELEY's Stonehenge, p. 1, 17, 60, & ſeq. *® Idem, 
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Ritions, and cruelties, as we have ſhewn they did, even from 
the earlieſt times. | 

Wr come now to ſpeak of this famous fabric of Stonehenge, 
and to give our readers ſuch an account of it, as may afford 
them an idea of the excellent taſte of thoſe druids, who were 
the projectors and conductors of it; and may ſerve to ſhew the 
nature and deſign of all other works of this kind, that are ex- 
tant in any parts of Europe (N), where they bore any ſway ; 
and herein we ſhall make no difficulty to follow our learned au- 


thor's deſcription of it in every caſe but that we have excepted 


above, it being, in all other reſpects, the moſt exact and accu- 
rate we have; though we ſhall refer thoſe, who deſire a fuller 
account of it, to his late elaborate deſcription here referred to. 
THe name of Stonehenge being of Saxen extract, and ſigni- 
fying barely a heap of hanging or gallows ſtones, is ſo contempti- 
ble a one for ſo noble a work, that it plainly ſhews it to have 
been reared long before their coming into England. Had they 
been the builders of it, or capable of judging of the magnificence 


23 


Aud not 
built by 
either Sax- 
Ons or 
Danes. 


of that work, or had there, in their time, remained any traces 


of its builders, and their defign in it, they would doubtleſs have 


called it by a much more honourable name. The antient Bri- 


by long and immemorial tradition, and as of a work far above 


(N) Though there are many of theſe to be found in Germany, 
France, Spain, Brabant, Hollund, &c. yet they are no-where ſo 


frequent as in theſe Br:i/> iſles, even, as our author obſerves, from 
the very Land send in Cornwall to the utmoſt promontory in So: - 


land, where the Roman power never reached. They are to be ſeen 


in all the iſlands between Scotland and Ireland, in the Ile of Man, 


in all the Orkneys, and numerous in Frland; and all pretty ncar 


after the ſame deſign, being generally arches of rude ſtones of diſ- 
ferent diameters, upon elevated ground, open heaths and downs, 


and chiefly made of ſtones taken from the ſurface of the earth, tho' 


ſome of them appear to be of different forms, and ſo decayed and 


_ disfigured by time, that it is hardly poſſible to gueſs at their original 


tons, in the time of the Romans invading them, ſpeak of it only 


uſe or intention, but from ſome analogy which they ſeem to bear 


with thoſe that are more perfect, as this we are upon (30). 
Thoſe on the continent have ſuffered ſtill more, not only from the 
R:mans, who took ſingular pride in deſtroying them, and introducing 


ſome of their own in their ſtead, and bringing the Gaul over to 


their religion and cuſtoms ; but like iſe from the blind zeal of weak 


Chriſtians, who looked upon it as a piece of merit to deſtroy or de- 


face them, as monuments of idolatry and ſuperſtitious cruelties. 


The reader may conſult concerning them the authors quoted in the 


margin (31). 


(30) See before wol. xii. p. 360. (31) Vid, relig. dis Gaul, 
lib. i. cap. 13. Keyzler antiq. /cptentr. &&. 


Vol, XVIII. D human 
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human power; and called it, in their language, Choir Ghaur, 
which ſome interpret the choir or dance of giants, on account of 


The notion a general notion that ran through all thoſe countries, where 


of its being 
a Roman 
temple con- 


Futed. 


ſuch heaps of vaſt ſtones were ſet up, that it was done by giants, 
though others, more abſurdly, by the aſſiſtance of dæmons, 
probably from the reputation which the druids were in for their 
{kill in magic, and by the help of which they were ſuppoſed to 
have reared thoſe ſtupendous piles in the form they ftood ; 
though our author very judiciouſly obſerves, that Choir Ghaur 
might be more properly rendered the grand choir, as it exceeded 
all other works of this kind in bigneſs, and, not unlikely, in 
dignity, on account of the arch-druid, or of his holding his grand 
aſſembly of all the inferior ones in this place. This etymon is 
altogether ſuitable to the grandeur of the fabric, and to'the de- 


ſign of it, whether we ſuppoſe it, with our author, to have 


been a temple, or, as ſeems more probable to us, for ſome 
other public ufe, in either of which it appears equally grand and 
noble. And this will go a great way to convince us, that it 


never was reared by the Romans; for the antient Britons would 
hardly have given ſuch a grand name to a fabric of theirs, in 


their own language : but our author has taken a much more ef- 


fectual way to convince us, that it could be none of their work, 


much leſs ſuch a one as our famed architect Inigo Jones (if he 


really was the author of that plan and performance which Mr. ; 


Mebb publiſhed under his name, and has been ſo amply con- 


futed by Dr. Charlton o and Keyzler) has endeavoured to prove 
it, and in which he aſſerts it to be a round Roman temple, like 


the Pantheon (O). 


Ds. Charlten, though he fully exploded that notion, yet 


falled in proving his own, which attributed it to the Danes ; 


o Chorea gigant. 


(0) That great architect, or, as is commonly thought, his pub- 
liſner, to make the dimenſions anſwer to his ſcheme, has been forced 


to alter and miſrepreſent them, to. diſplace ſome of thoſe huge 


ſtones, and remove them at ſuch a diſtance as beſt anſwered to his 


imaginary plan. All which was afterwards diſcovered by a new 


ſurvey of it before perſons of taſte and judgment. Jones not pub- 
liſhing his account, though he lived thirty years after he had taken 


a view of it, makes one conclude, that he never deſigned it; and 
that, upon a ſerious examination of it, he found it impracticable. 
But upon his death, Mr. Vebb his ſon-in law, it is thought, found 


an expedient of ſurmounting that difficulty, by the alterations we 


have mentioned ; and by way of ſalvo tells the world, that if his 
facher in law had lived to finiſh it, it would have appeared in a 


much better guiſe, 


x 
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upon which he was ſoon after confuted by Olaus Vormius?, there 
being really no ſuch monuments to be found among the Gothic 
nations. Beſides, this of Stonehenge is mentioned in ſome manu- 
ſcripts of Ninnius, who wrote two hundred years before they 
ſet foot in Britain; all which is a ſufficient confutation of its 
being a Daniſh work. Keyzler, for want of being thoroughly 


acquainted with our Britiſb antiquities, after having confuted 


the notion of Inigo Jones, of its being a Roman temple, or 
having any relation to the public worſhip, and the vulgar error 
of its being built by giants, or by magic art, or of its being ſome 


old broken remains of the flood (P), endeavours to prove it a 


ſepulchra] monument erected by the Anglo-Saxons 3. We hope 
we have already ſaid enough to prove, that, if it was ſuch a ſepul- 
chral fabric, it is of too old a date to have been reared by that 
nation, or indeed by any but the antient Britons ; though he is 
pleaſed, in order to prove them every way unqualified for ſuch a 


work, to repreſent them as ſuch ignorant ſavages, and ſo like 


the wild Americans *, that he thinks it argument ſufficient, and 
indeed it is the only one he gives, againſt any one believing 
them to have been the contrivers of it. But how truly ſoever 


this character may ſuit to his antient Germans, of whom we 


ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, we hope to ſhew in the ſequel 
of this, beſides what has been occaſionally ſaid of the Britons 
and their druids, that they were the very reverſe of what he 


has painted them: he has ſucceeded much better in his proofs, 
that it was a monumental work, from many more of the like 
Nature and form, which are known and allowed to be ſuch. Our 
very author himſelf tells us of one in Ireland, which, by his 


deſcription, is Stonehenge in miniature, and which he owns to 


» Faſt. & Monument. Danic. 4 Antiquit. Septent. p. 50, & 
” 97, & ſeq. 109, & ſeq. 230, & ſeg. © Ibid, cap. 4, 5, 13, 
& ſeq. | | 


) There are two other vulgar errors more worthy of confutin 


than any of theſe, becauſe they have proved exceeding detriment 


to theſe antient monuments. The one is, the notion of the ſtones 
being faQlitious, or caſt by art, which hath and doth ſtill induce ſtu- 


pid pretenders to antiquity to come and disfigure thoſe curious ſtones 
with chizels and hammers, to find out whether they are really ſo or 


not. The other is, their digging near and round about them, in 


hopes of ſinding out ſome hidden treaſures, or other curious anti- 
quities; by which means many of them are fallen down, and others 
ſo very near doing ſo, that, if this humour continues much longer, 
thoſe noble fabrics will be reduced, in time, into a heap of ruinous 
fragments, and no traces be left, cither of the.r ttrucure, deſign, 
or magnificence, but what we ſind in ſu. t deictipiions as thoie given 
by this and other author: | 


8 Hays, 
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have been the monument of a famous druideſs * ; though he 
inſinuates it to be her temple likewiſe. What he men- 
tions in order to prove the great pile being rather a temple than 
a ſepulchral monument, viz. the horns, bones, charcoal, and 
other things that were dug up from under it, is quite inſufficient, 
it being common, at the funerals of antient Britons and Gauls, 
not only to offer hecatombs of victims, which alone would an- 
ſwer for theſe horns, bones, &c. but likewiſe to bury their fa- 
vourite horſes and ſlaves, as we ſhall ſee in its due place: and if 
the reader will be pleaſed to look back at what we have faid of 


the funerals of their brethren the Scythians, eſpecially of thoſe 


of the higheſt rank t, and compare it with the form and diſpo- 
ſition of the ſtones in this place, he will be apt to think it a 


more decent refinement upon that antient and inhuman Scythian 


cuſtom ; and only reating a number of huge ſtones in this form, 
inſtead of the ſkins of men and horſes, which they uſed to ſtuff, 
and ſet up round their monuments ; for as it ſavoured leſs of 


barbarity, ſo it was of a much more laſting nature. But this 
we offer only as our own conjecture, and conjecture is all that 
can be offered in favour of any other hypotheſis about it at this 


vaſt diſtance of time, and with thoſe little helps we have left. 
For this reaſon we ſhall omit mentioning ſome ether notions 
which people have entertained ; ſuch as, that it was the place 


where the grand council of Britain met, a Roman trophy, the 
monument of the famous queen Bzadicea, of king Vortigern, 


and ſuch-like, all which, carrying ſtill leſs probability than any 
of the preceding ones, are not worth dwelling longer upon: 
W ſhall now give a ſhort deſcription of the fabric itſelf, out 


of the accurate ſurvey which the reverend author laſt quoted 
made of it. It is ſituate on a pleaſant part of Saliſbury plain, 
about two miles from Amber/bury, and ſix from Saliſbury, and 
is ſituate not upon the ſummit of a hill, but very near it; and, 


for more than three quarters of the circuit, you have a gentle 
aſcent to it from the lower ground ; at half a mile diſtance the 
appearance of it is quite ſtately, awful, and auguſt, eſpecially 
on the north eaſt ſide, which is the moſt perfect. According 


to his plan or iconography of it, the circumference of it ex- 
ceeds that of the outſide of St. Paul's cupola. The height 
of the outward cornice is eighteen foot complete, and that of 


the inner twenty-four at a medium; for theſe, for reaſons to 
be mentioned hereafter, are not all of equal height. Thus the 


height of the inner circle, or rather ellipſis, as our author has 


proved it, bears a juſt proportion to the curve of the circumfe- 


p. 289. 


rence, 


* Stonehenge reſtored, p 3. & 4. t See before vol. v. 
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rence, which is above one hundred feet, and was one fourth 
part of it, though at preſent ſome of theſe ſtones either ſtooping, 
or by long time being ſunk Jower, come ſomewhat ſhort of the 
proportion above-mentioned. The nobleneſs likewiſe of their 
lights and ſhades, as well as the variety ariſing from their cir- 
cular form, adds to the elegance of the proſpect ; ſo that it is 
not without reaſon, that our great Jones blamed Mr. Camden 
for calling it ſo ſenſleſly as he doth in his Britannia, inſana 
ſulſtructio, a huge, or, as he engliſhes it, a wild kind of /iruc- 
ture ; Whereas it plainly appears to have been the very reverſe. 
But it is manifeſt, that he never ſaw it, or took but a flight 
view of it; and his deſcription is fo faulty and incorrect, that 
he ſeems not to have thought it worth a more exact ſurvey, 
though he had ſeen thoſe of Mr. Aubrey and Inigo Fones ; but 
theſe likewiſe he ſeems to have had but little opinion of, and 
rather mentions their account of it to confute them, than ta 
reCtify his own by them; and we own, that he has very judi- 
ciouſly exploded both their notions, as well as all thofe other 
vulgar ones, which aſcribe the rearing of this odd edifice, as he 
thinks it, to any but to the antient Britons. But to return to 
the fabric itſelf : the whole is incloſed within a circular ditch, 
which being croſſed, one aſcends thirty-five yards before he 


comes to the work, ſo that the area, as it is incloſed by the 
ditch, is three times the diameter of the buildi- 3; and there- 
fore the diſtance from the ditch withinſide, quite round, to the 


fabric, is equal to the diameter of the fabric. When you en- 
ter the building, whether on foot or horſeback, you are ſtruck 


with aſtoniſhment at the fight of the vaſt ſtones, whether you 


view thoſe that are ſtill ſtanding in their antient ſite, or thoſe 
which lean forward, and are ready to fall, or thoſe which lie 
down, and, by their immenſe weight, have cruſhed a number 


of others under them, eſpecially that which our author ſuppoſes 
to have been the altar-ſtone (Q), and is broken into three large 
pieces by the fall of one of the large architraves. What in- 


() And fo it may really have been, let the fabric be ſuppoſed 
a temple, a ſepulchral monument, a grand court or council, or any 
thing of the like nature, ſeeing that, as we have obſerved before, 
ſacrifices were uſed in great numbers in all thoſe ſolemnities, and an 


altar cannot but be ſuppoſed to have been fixed in ſome convenient 


part of the building; but why ſo cloſe to one part of the cell or nich 
as Mr. Joncs has made it, and not in the centre, where Kyzlir 
would rather have it, this reaſon may be well enough aſſigned, that 
it is moſt likely to have ſtood where we find the huge fragments ſtill 
lying, and cruſhed by one of the large impoſts falling upon it; for, 
had it ſtood in the centre, it would have been out of the reach of it, 
and have remained whole to this time. 
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creaſes the wonder, eſpecially to a man verſed in theſe antique 
works, is, that, among thoſe dreadful dilapidations, in which 
every ſtone lieth, like the carcaſe of a giant, with a number of 
horrid ruins under it, there remains ſtill as much of it undemo- 
liſhed, as enables one to recover an idea of what it was when in 
its perfect ſtate, and enough of every part to give one a notion 
of the whole. To all this we may add the beautiful contraſt 
which the view of the inſide gives you, when joined to the vaſt 
and beautiful proſpect of the country about it. The one, if 
you look up to thoſe huge ftones, and the vaſt ponderous im- 


poſts over them, the chaſm of ſky between the jams of the cell 


or inner circuit, you imagine you ſee whole quarries mounted 
in the air; and if upon the rude havock below, it looks like the 
bowels of a mountain turned infide out. The other gives you 
a moſt ſpacious and variegated proſpe& of the country round 
about, bounded only by the horizon. One of them is what 
they call Veſpaſian's camp; a beautiful proſpe& it is; another 
the antient hippodrome, or place for horſe and chariot- races; 
a third the grand avenue to the fabric, which, as our author 
ſuppoſes, begins ſome miles from it. The plain is here-and- 
there interſperſed with a vaſt number of mounts, or, as they 
are called, barrows, ſome larger than others. The largeſt of 
them is incloſed about with a ditch an hundred cubits in diame- 
ter. Theſe ar: ſet thicker and cloſer in one place, and thinner 
at another; and, upon digging ſome of them up, there have 


been found human bones, urns, and ſome kinds of beads, and 


other pieces of glaſs, cryſtal, jet, amber, and ſuch-like female 


trinkets, of different colours and metals; as alſo ſome ſwords, 
| hatchets, and other weapons *, have been dug out of them; 


which plainly ſhew them to have been burying-places ; but 
whether of the antient Britons, Romans, Saxons, or Danes, 
is not eaſy to determine, though the firſt ſeems moſt probable 


Stonehenge reſtored, p. 10, 43, & ſeq. 


(R) The author obſerves, that the via [cenia or Ihening-flreet, 


a road made by the Romans, which reached from Ne, into Dor- 
ſet/hire, infringes upon one of thoſe barrows, and croſſes ſome part 
of it; from which it is reaſonable to conclude, that theſe barrows 
were older than that road (29). 6 


In theſe barrows, beſides thoſe human and other bones and mate- 


rials, which have been digged out of them, there was a broad ſword 
taken out of one, and ſent to Oxford; in another was found a wea- 


- 


(29) Stukelty's Stonehenge, p. 3; ſeg. Mona antiq. ſeft. ix. 
. £8, S. % f. o, & ig. g 
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| "Theſe barrows, however, are ſo thick about the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge, that, from ſome heights, one may tell one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight in fight '. Among them one may ob- 
ſerve, in ſome places, two or more, ſometimes to the number 
of fix or ſeven, incloſed in the ſame circle or ditch, of which one 
is larger than the reſt, and ſeems to be the tomb of ſome head 
of a family, and the reſt that of the family itſelf. The moſt re- 
markable of all the reſt are, that which is called the tomb of 

king Carviſius, who was the famed king of the Iceni, who 
fought againſt Julius Ceſar. It ſtands on the other ſide of 
Milton, antiently Carvitium, ſo named, as is ſuppoſed, from, 
if not built by, him. It is ſituate on an eminence, and of a 
handſome height, and has four tall ſtately trees planted on the 
top. From this mount you have the proſpect of Old and Næꝛu 
Sarum, of Wilton houſe and park, the [kening road, and ſome 
diſtant hills. The other, called Buſb-barroto, is beautifully 
planted by the ſhepherds, and commands the proſpect of Stone- 
henge, of the Curſus or antient races, and of all the barrows 
around that plain, beſides a moſt elegant and ſpacious land- 
ſchape n. Thus much may ſerve to give an idea of the grand 

proſpect, which this noble ſtructure affords you from without. 
Bur, before we come to ſpeak of its ſymmetry and the form 
and bigneſs of its ſtones, it may not be amiſs to obviate a diffi- 


+. BG 


1 Ibid. p. 45, & plate xxxi, See p. 46. & plate xxxiii. & 
ſeq. | 1 . 


pon of the ſame metal like a pole-ax, which weighed twenty 
pounds, and given to colonel Wyndham ; out of a third was dug a 
braſs inſtrument, called celt, and is ſuppoſed to have belonged to 
ſome druid, and to have been uſed for cutting the miſleto off the 
oaks. We have taken notice above, that the Gau/;4 druids uſcd 
one made of gold for that purpoſe. In one of the female barrows 
was found, beſides ſome other ornaments and trinkets, the head o“ PD 
a javelin of braſs, at the ſocket of which were two holes for the 
pins that faſtened it to the ſtaff, and a ſharp bodkin, round at one 
end and ſquare at the other, where it went into a handle. Some of 
the trinkets ſeem to have been originally covered with metal; and 
one of them had ſtill a thin film of gold: all which ſufficiently ſhew 
this barrow to have been the ſepulchre of ſome heroine. | 
All that is further worth obſerving on this head is, that thoſe ma- 
terials, as well as the bones, appear to have ſuffered the fire in ſome, 
3 though not in others. In ſome likewiſe the aſhes were depoſited in 
2 ſmall urn of reddiſh earth unburnt; and, in others, the bodies 
were buried at full length, generally north and foath. From all 
which it is concluded, that the cuſtom of burning dead bodies was 
in uſe among the Britons, as well as that of burying without it, be- 
fore the times of the coming in of the Romans. 


culty, 
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culty, which will, in all probability, occur to our readers, from 
what he have juſt now ſaid of thoſe barrow: ; for ſince they 
evidently appear to have been burying-places, and to bear a kind 
of relation to the fabric itſelf, which is, as it were, the centre and 
kebleh of them, will not this deſtroy our ſuppoſition of the latter 
being likewiſe a ſepulchral monument ? Will it not appear abſurd 
| to ſuppoſe ſuch a noble fabric tohave been ſubſervient to the ſame 
ends with thoſe hillocks, which are ſeen around it? And will 
it not be more reaſonable to ſuppoſe it, with our author, to 
have been a temple, than a monument ? To which we beg 
leave to anſwer, that we ſhould have made no difficulty of ad- 
mitting it ſuch a temple, had we not ſo many convincing ar- 
guments, that neither Celtes, nor Gauls and Britons, had any 
ſuch buildings till long after the coming of the Romans. We 
have already given our reaſons, and hope they will appear as 
ſatisfactory to them, as they do to us, when duly weighed. 
However, to ſhew that our conjecture is not ſo inconſiſtent at = 
the bottom, as it may appear at the firſt ſight, we ſhall obſerve, 
firſt, that there is a manifeſt difference between a monument 
and a burying-place ; and that the latter is deſigned only to in- 
cloſe the remains, and the other to preſerve the memory, of the 
deceaſed. Theſe might be appropriated for the ſepulture of the 
great ones and their family, and this to burn their bodies, to be 
afterwards depoſited in urns, and conveyed to their proper bu- 
rying-place. Again, the ſtone fabric might be the ſepulchre of 
kings, and conſequently deſerve greater magnificence ; or it 
might be that of the druids, then in very high eſteem ; or more 
particularly of the head of that order, or grand druid, and re- 
quire not only to make a more ſtately appearance, but likewiſe 
to bear ſome kind of affinity, as, in fact, it ſeems to do, in its 
ſtructure, to thoſe ſacred groves, in which they performed their 
religious ceremonies. But laftly, and to name no more, that 
which appears to us the moſt probable conjecture, from the re- 
lation which thoſe barrows bear to the building, is, that this 
laſt was, as it were, the centre or kebleh, that is, in other words, 
the point of view, or rather of diſtance, to all the reſt, and 
might be erected at the charge of the whole nation, and be de- 
ſigned, not only as a magnificent monument, or rather an open 
and majeſtic edifice for the performance of funeral rites to the 
whole people, and more eſpecially to thoſe of a ſuperior rank 
and merit, but likewiſe to aſcertain the property of each barrow 
to its reſpective family, by the number of cubits or furlongs they 
ſtood eaſt or weſt, &c. from it; for that they had a clear no- 
tion of the points of the compaſs and of geometry, is evident 
from the very planting, ſtructure, ſituation, and ſymmetry, of 
5 | the 
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the fabric, as has been demouſtrated by our author himſelf, as 
well as by ſome others, why h:ve written before him of it. 
Tuls conjecture being allowed, as indecd every thing about 
this noble pile ſeems to contrm it (viz. the Jong and ſpacious 
avenue to and from it, its dividing itſeif at a convement diſt uuice, 
the one road towards the curſus, and the other to Radſin and 


the adjacent plains, the ſituation and ſtructure of the <ifice, 


its proſpect and command over all the country, eſp=cially the 
barrows and curſus above-mentioned), we may carry it on a lit- 
tle farther, and ſuppoſ. the corps of the deceaſed, eſpecially if 
a prince, a grand druid, a celebrated warrior or heroinc, to have 
proceeded with a ſuitable funeral pomp, ſuch as we have for- 
merly ſhewn wes obſerved by the Scythians to their monarchs”, 


from the place of his reſidence to this ſepulchral monument. 


Here the druids and bards received it, and performed the 
funeral ceremonies over it, which conſiſted chiefly, at leaſt 


as far as related to their office, in offering ſacrifices, rehearſing 


the genealogy and heroic exploits of the dead, ſinging their en- 
comia on him and his anceſtors, and if the body was to be burnt, 


in aſſiſting to, if not performing, that ceremony, committing 


the aſhes to the funeral urn, and conveying it, with all its ap- 
paratus of ornaments, weapons, &c. to the proper place of 


its interment. The area on the outſide might ſerve for exhibit- 
ing ſuch games, ſhows, and fights, as were uſual on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to the numerous ſpectators round about, and of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in due place. After which the company might 
proceed to the curſus, and there cloſe the ceremony with races, 
and other ſuch-like exerciſes. Every one of theſe places ſeems 
indeed ſo excellently ſituate, as if they had been deſigned for 


: this grand ceremony. They all Rand at a convenient diſtance 
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from one another, and each commands the proſpect of the 
others, and may be viewed at a great diſtance by the largeſt 
number of ſpectators which we can ſuppoſe to have aſſiſted at 
it. We ſhall only add, that this notion, which we have been 
offering here, doth include all the various conjectures, which 
our beſt antiquaries have been able to make of it, either from 
the various antient traditions of it, or from their own diſcover- 
ies. It anſwers to that of a temple, by reaſon of its ſacredneſs, 
its reſemblance to the antieat religious groves, and the ſacrifices 
and other rites performed there. It anſwers to that of a ſepul- 
chral monument, on account of its being appropriated to the 
grandeſt funeral ceremonies, and its being the centre or kebleh 
to all the adjacent mountains round avout: to that of an amphi- 
theatre, on account of the funeral games and ſhows exhibited 


n See vol v. p. 28), 
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at it; and may alſo have ſerved for a convening place of the na- 
tional council for the election and proclamation of a new king, 
general, or grand druid, whilſt they aſſiſted at the obſequies of 
a deceaſed one. Laſtly, it appears not to have been reared by 
either Romans, Saxons, or Danes, becauſe it is evidently prior 
ta them all, for the reaſons we have alledged a little higher, to 


ſpeak of the huge ſtones, that compoſe this ſtupendous fabric. 
WE have already hinted, that their monſtrous largeneſs, 


Joined to their apparent great diſtance from any quarry, and the 


many ups and downs through which they muſt have been con- 


veyed hither, led the unthinking vulgar into the notion, that 


they were brought hither bg magic, of the help of demons, 
according to ſome, and by giants, according to others, either 
of which were readily enough ſuppoſed able to bring them upon 
their backs from Africa (S); whilſt the wiſer ſort rather ima- 


Lined them to be factitious, and caſt from ſome ſuch compoſiti- 
ons as ſand and mortar, and the like, and hardened by the wea- 


ther. This notion, as we hinted in a late note, has been ſuffi - 
ciently, and, we may ſay, experimentally, diſproved, though 
to the great detriment and disfiguring of the ſtones themſelves, 
and the endangering of the ſtructure. Theſe ſtones, rough 


and battered as they have been by theſe pretended curioſoes, as 


well of a long ſeries of ages, appear to have been originally 


ſmooth 


by the chizel, at leaft as far as they ſtand above 
3 for, as to that part which lies buried in the earth, it 
ws itſelf upon digging round it, to be in its primitive rough- 


neſs, and as it was digged up out of the quarry, or, as our au- 


thor rather ſuppoſes, and with greater ſeeming probability, as 


they were found lying on the ſurface of the ground in great num- 


bers and various dimenſions, perhaps ever ſince the creation of 
the world (T), and as they are to be ſeen ſtill in vaſt quantities 
1 | — 


(S) From a notion, which our author has likewiſe adopted, Which 


ſuppoſes Aer to have been the ſame with Hepher, one of the ſons of 


Abraham by K-turah, to have come hither from Africa with Her- 


culcs, and to have brought with him the druids, who erected the fa- 
bric we are now ſpeaking of. | 


) This is atleaſt our author's conjecture (30), which we muſt 
be content to ſubmit to our readers, till a more probable one be 


found out. We never had an opportunity of viewing thoſe Grey 
Wethcrs but ata diſtance, whence they appeared as huge ſtones dug 


(30) B. Montfaucen. ſuplim de I. antiguit. Mahudcl. Rilis. | d:s : 


Gaul. Nyxler. Courier. Hir. Delphinal. La Faille anal. 
Toloſan. & al. | | 


which we ſhall ſubjoin one more, as we are come now to 
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upon Marlborough downs near Abury, at a place called from 
' thence the Grey Wethers, and are of the ſame kind, viz. a 
baſtard white marble. Hence another argument is drawn of 
its being of antienter date than the coming of the Romans; 
for, by this time, the Belgæ, a colony of the Gault, had ſeized 
upon, and ſeated themſelves in, that part of the country; ſo 
that the Britons muſt have fetched theſe ſtones from, and drawn 
them ſome miles through, an enemy's country, unleſs we could 
' ſuppoſe, that thoſe Belgæ were the builders of Stonehenge; 
| which is leſs probable than that the Britons did, becauſe theſe 
have left ſuch kinds of monumental piles where-ever they can be 
traced, as we hinted a little higher. The difficulty is, to con- Their 
ceive how ſtones of that immenſe weight, one of which, tho* bulk and 
neither the largeſt nor heavieſt, has been computed, by proper weight. 
judges, to weigh between thirty and forty tons, and conſe- 
- quently would have required about an hundred and fifty oxen 
to have drawn it, could be conveyed from their original ſeat to 
| Stonehenge, which is ſixteen computed miles, and along ſuch 
uneven ground, and in ſuch quantities as compoſe the fabric. 
Bure it is, that no carriage can be conceived, which would not 
have been ſunk into the ground by ſuch a monſtrous weight, 
unleſs it be that of rollers; but even this muſt appear a more 
than Herculean labour ; the arduouſneſs of which cannot be ex- 
tenuated, but by the ſuppoſition, that the whole, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part, of the nation contributed their help towards it in 
their turns. 


from ſome neighbouring quarry, which, though not now to be found, 
might have been exhauſted or covered up; in which caſe, theſe 
might have been deſigned by our antient Britiſb druids for ſome 
other edifices of the {ame nature, which they were obliged to ſet 
aſide, upon their being forced from this iſle into thoſe of Ireland, 
&c. and of which we ſhall ſpeak in due place; but doubtleſs our 
author, who has bcen a curious examiner into all theſe particulars, 
had his reaſons, though he doth not mention them, for not think- 
ing them to have been dug out of any quarry, but to have lain there 
ſcattered from the beginning. N 
One thing is remarkable, that all theſe Brit iſb ſtructures in Vilt- 

ſhire, and no others, are built of the ſame kind of ſtone as that of — 
the Methers; whereas the cathedral of Salt ury, all their great | 
_ churches, and other large edifices, are of quite another kind, and 

were hewn out of the quarry called Chilmar4, in the ſame county 

and ncighbourhood. = 1 


3 (30) B. Montfaucon. ſuplem. de Pantiquit. And. Nelli g. ics 
1 Gaul. Krysler. Cborler. Hifior. Delphinal. La Faille annal. Dlaſan 
Z Sal. N | | 
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THE rearing of them afterwards in ſuch form and ſituation 
was a work of no leſs difficulty; for though we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that they were all pecked and chizelled, had their mor- 
tiſes and tenons wrought, and every thing done, that could 
lighten and fit them for the deſign, at the place where they 
were brouglit from, yet every man will eaſily perceive what an 
immenſe labour it muſt be to rear ſtones of that vaſt bulk and 


weight, to place them in their proper places, and at ſuch due 


diſtancæs, that the architraves or impoſts, that locked them to 


each other at the top, ſhould fall ſo exactly every mortiſe upon 
its own tenon, as we find they actually do to this day; for it is 


plain to every eye that views them carefully, that each of theſe 
tenons is ſo exactly fitted to its mortiſe, that if either of the 
ſtanding ſtones had been ſet ever ſo little out of its place, and 
perpendicular, they could never have locked one in the other, 


till they were reduced to their due diſtance and poſition ; eſpe- 
cially conſidering that there were at leaſt fifteen in number of 


this large ſort, ſet up two and two, the whole in a beautiful 
oval, neareſt to a circle, and exactly locked each to the other 


by architraves of proportionable bigneſs. Each tenon is a 


druidiſh cubit, ſomewhat above twenty inches in diameter (V) 


on the broadeſt fide ; for they are of an oval figure, and the 


moi tiſes exactly anſwerable to it. By this contrivance the impoſts 


or architraves lie firm locked upon the uprights, and theſe are 
kept firm to each other. Where the impoſts are heavieſt, the 
tenons are ſhorteſt; and where thoſe are lighteſt, and conſe- 
quently more in danger to be ſhaken, as in thoſe of the out- 


ward cirele, theſe are made longeſt, and the mortiſes deeper 
accordingly. It the bottom face of the impoſt be divided into 
three ſquares, the two mortiſcs will be found in the middle of 


the two outward ones: drau- diagonal lines from corner to cor- 
ner, and where they interſect is the centre of the mortiſe; 


which central diſtance from one to the other is ſeven druidiſh 
cubits, or about eight of ours. We might mention ſcveral other 


curious particulars, which make the whole appear to have been 
done geometrically, and from ſuch plain and ſimple principles, 


as would beſt anſwer every purpoſe of the grand deſign 5 but 


V) Dr. $4413 hath clearly demonſtrated, that this fabric was 


never built according to the Reman meaſure, from the great number 


of fractions and uncouth numbers, that occur in the meaſuring of 


each part, but according to the antient cubit, &c. which was com- 


mon to the H. brews, Phauictans, Egyętians, Kc. as well as, as it 


appears here, to the druids and antient C:/tcs. His proofs the 
reader will ſee in the work itſelf 33) ; ſor it is not for us to dwell on 


tice, 
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for theſe we muſt, in a work of this nature, refer our readers to 
the author's account e, to avoid prolixity. But from what has 
been ſaid, the reader may frame an idea of the curiouſneſs, as 
well as arduouſneſs, of the work, which, conſidering its regu- 
lar complexity and ſymmetry, muſt be owned to outvie all that 
we read of fingle obcliſks, pillars, and ſtatues, how gigantic 
ſoever, if we except the pyramids of Egypt and the Rhodian 
coloſſus, of which we have given an account in former volumes”. 
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Tux whole fabric conſiſted of four circles, or rather ovale, The fabric 
of ſtones, the moſt conſiderable of which had ten uprights and deſcrived. 


five architraves or impoſts, making up five trilithons, each trili- 
thon conſiſting of two uprights and one impoſt, which locked 
them together at the top by the tenons and mortiſes above- 
mentioned. Theſe trilithons were not all of the ſame height, 
as our author obſerved, and is indeed the only one we know, 


that has taken notice of this elegancy ; but each of them raiſed 


its head or impoſt ſomewhat higher, as it drew neareſt to that 
before which the altar is judged to have ſtood, and which ap- 
pears to have been not only the higheſt, but fineſt, both for the 


ſmoothneſs and beauty of the ſtones. The height of theſe trili- 


thons, with their architraves or cornice, is computed, in a me- 


dium, to be about twenty-four feet; for there is no coming at 
an exact dimenſion in a work ſo decayed by time and weather; 
the uprights being between twenty and twenty-one feet high, 
and leſſening a little upwards to the top, and the cornice com- 


puted about three feet and a half, making up the complement 
of twenty-four feet. "Theſe impoſts, on the outward face, 
bore the ſame ſweep with the oval, which they compoſed ; but, 
on the inſide, went in a ftrait line. hey ſeem likewiſe to have 


been fomewhat broader on the top than at the bottom; ſo that 
their ſides bear a little flant downwards, whether to preſerve 


them the better from the weather, or to make up the ſhortning, 


which is cauſed by their elevation from the ſight. The gradual 


aſcent of theſe three orders, as they may be termed, of trili- 


thons, is, according to our author 9, thirteen, fourteen, and 


fifteen, druidiſh cubits. The breadth of each trilithon is com- 
puted, in a medium, about ten cubits of the ſame meaſure, and 
is conſequently the length at leaſt of the impoſt. Each upright 


is about three feet nine inches thick, and twice that, i. e. ſeven + 


feet and a half in breadth, or four cubits and a half druidiſh. 
Each trilithon, which compoſes this oval cell, ſtands at ſuch 


convenient diſtance from the other, as to yield a beautiful pro 


ſpect into it, which is not a little heightened by the ſpace which 


„Ubi ſup. p 26, & ſeq. ? See vol. i. p. 402, & ſeq. vol. vii. 
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ſtands between the two uprights, and which widens upwards, 
as theſe leſſen in their breadth, and form an oval from its two 
centres, whoſe longeſt radius is fifteen, and ſhorteſt twelve, 
druidiſh cubits ; ſo that the ellipſis is formed by a line of fixty 
cubits ; which, being joined at the two ends, and turned round 
the two centres, give a diameter of thirty cubits at the longeſt, 
and twenty-five at the ſhorteſt, five cubits being the ſuppoſed 
diſtance between the two centres (W). | 

TH1s was the figure and greatneſs of that which Mr. Jones 
called the cell, and our author the adytum or the concha, of, 
what they ſuppoſed the fabric to be, the temple, and which we 
have taken the more pains in deſcribing, as it is indeed the 
grandeſt part of the whole. As for the remainder of the ſtruc- 
ture, though it bears an exact and beautiful proportion with it, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning the moſt remarkable 
parts of each, without entering into a detail of all the particu- 
lars. Within this grand oval, is another of much leſſer, tho? 
harder and finer, ſtones. This circle, together with the long 
ſtone now broken, which is ſuppoſed to | #9 been the altar, 
and is of a darkiſh-blue marble, ſuch as is often ſet upon com- 
mon altar tombs, and about ſixteen feet in length, conſiſts of 
twenty ſtones, the greateſt part of which are ſadly broken and 
mangled ; but nut ſo much as to hinder a curious obſerver from 
recovering the form and order in which they ſtood, tho' their 


uſe and deſign is hard to be gueſſed at. Another circle or oval 


of forty ſtones ſurrounded the cell or adytum at a proper diſt- 
ance. Theſe were likewiſe of a much leſſer ſize; after which 
one comes out to the greateſt or outer circle, compoſed of thirty 


Nones, likewiſe harder, and ſomewhat of a pyramidal form. 


It ſeems as if the founders had wiſely provided, that their leſ- 


ſer bulk ſhould be compenſated by their ſolidity. The difference 


between this outward circle, and that of the cell or adytum, 
confiſted in this, that the architraves of the trilithons of the 


latter did not touch one another, but preſerved the ſame 


) Hence, among ſeveral other arguments, one may infer, 
that 1nis nich or cell could not be originally ſuch an hexagon, as 
Mr. ns ſuppoſeth it ; much leſs could it be formed, as he pre- 
tended, at the fix points of three equilateral triangles ; for, if this 
nad been the caſe, there muſt have been ſix inſtead of five trilithons : 
but nere is not the leaſt ſootſtep of a 11xth, no ſtump or fragment of 
1, nor cavity in the earth, where it may be ſuppoſed to have ſtood; 
39 chat three ſtones of that immenſe weight and magnitude, as we 
nave deſeribed them, muſt be imagined to have been ſpirited away 
by the ſanze magic art, by which the vulgar ſuppoſed the whole to 
have been cared, before we can think, that it ever had this trigo- 
nomctical Eoure, - : | 

diſtance 
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diſtance with the two uprights, on which they were locked; 
whereas, in the former or outward circle, the ſtandards were 
joined by a continued cornice. Each ſtandardor upright here had 
two tenons, at equal diſtances on the top, by which the two 
impoſts were locked by their mortiſes, and ſo continued quite 
round, in the form of a crown or cornice. The whole was 
ſurrounded by a vallum or deep ditch at a proportionate diſtance, 
as we have hinted above; and this, with the grand avenue, and 
the gradual aſcent up to the fabric, afforded a noble proſpect, 
both as you advanced towards it, and much more when you 
viewed from it all the champain country round about it. And 
thus much ſhall ſuffice for us to ſay on this ſtupendous Br:tifh fa- 


bric, which has aſtoniſhed and puzzled all the architects, anti- 


quaries, and curioſoes, that have either ſeen or read of it. We 
hope we have made a ſufficient apology for our anticipating this 
ſhort account of it here, which might otherwiſe have more 
properly belonged to the Britiſb hiſtory ; and that the accurate 
author, from whom we have taken the moſt conſiderable and 
curious part of it, will not take it amiſs, that we have not fol- 
lowed his hypotheſis of its having been a druidiſh temple, when 
he conſiders the reaſons we have given for our aſſerting, that 
neither Gauls, Germans, nor antient Britons, had ever any 


| ſuch buildings, till long after their being conquered by the Ro- 


mans, and being forced to introduce a foreign religion amongſt 


them, that is, the worſhip of Fupiter, Mars, Mercury, and a 


reat number of other inferior deities. How and when this was 


' moſt probably brought about, we ſhall endeavour to account for 
in the next ſection. 


E C r. i 
How, and when, the antient Gauls introdiced the wor- 
ſhip of inferior deities among them. 


II is plain, by what we have quoted out of Ceſar, Strabo, 
> Lucan, and others, that though the Romans had had a con- 


ſiderable footing in Gaul before the coming of that conqueror, 
yet they had not been able to perſuade them to imitate them in 


their rearing of temples to any deity. If they had, Ca ſar 


would not have failed hinting ſamething of it, it being one of 
the chief maxims of this republic, to ſpread their religion, laws, 


and cuſtoms, where-ever they came; ſo that, if the Gauls had 


ever been forced, or prevailed upon, to build any ſich temples 


in their country, it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that he would have 
omitted mentioning it; he who took ſuch plcaſure to tell us how 


many petty kingdoms and commonwealths he had brougi:t over | 


to 
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When tem- to the Roman intereſt, and to a fondnefs for ſome of their cuſ- 
ples, al- toms. Since then there is not the leaſt hint of it either in that 
tars, and or any other author, but the contrary plainly appears to have 
flatues, bi- heen the practcie of this nation, we may ſafely conclude they 
or 5 e had not begun, even in his days, and under his government, to 
Gaul e introduce this foreign cuſtom, tho' could it be made appear, 
" that any ſuch ſtructures had been reared then, yet would it not 
from thence follow, that it was done by the Gauls, but would 

appear more probably to have been done by the Romans, who, 

as we obſerved at the beginning of the laſt ſcion, made it a 

part of their religion to adopt the gods, to vow temples and 

ſtatues, and afterwards to rear them in every country they con- 

quered ; whereas the Gauls'made it a conſtant maxim of theirs 

to wage open war againſt, to plunder and demoliſh, all ſuch 
ſtructures, from a principle bred amongſt them, in common 


with the Perſees, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme 


Being to confine him within any place; which made Cicero, 
who was not deeply verſed in the Gauliſb religion, ſay, that 
it chiefly conſiſted in a hoſtile contrariety to all others (A). 


(A; Whether it was his ignorance or contempt of their principles, 
or done out of a deſign to make his client's cauſe appear more juſti- 
fiable (1), he expreſſes himſelf in theſe virulent terms againſt the 

Gauis, that they profeſſed no other religion than that of waging 


war againſt thoſe of all other nations, and againſt the very gods 


themſeives. He accuſes them of having left their native ſoil, and 


_ croſſed immenſe traQs of land, merely to go and attack the De/phic 


.2p:1/v, and plunder the oracle of the whole world. This, con- 


tinues he, is that holy nation, which had the boldneſs to beſiege 


our capitol, and even the great 7upiter himſelf in it. 

We ſhall have occaſion, in the ſequel of this hiſtory, to explode 
the greatelt part of this charge, for which that orator ſo foully in- 
veighs againſt them. All that we ſhall obſerve here is, that they 
had, at that time, neither regard for the pretended gods of other 
nations, nor for the pretended ſanctity of their temples, but rather 
a ſingular contempt for the one, and abhorrence of the other; and 
this thews, that they had not as yet adopted any of the Greek or 
fran rites into their religion, whatever they did afterwards. 

One thing may be oblerved, that the general character, which 
the authors of both theſe nations give of the Gaz/s, is a continued 
contradiction, one while repreſenting them as a people of no reli- 
gion or principles, and at other times as the moſt addicted to all 

| Kind of 1uperitition of any nation under heaven: all which can be 


only reconciled by allowing, that they actually had a religion of 
their own, of which they were ſo tenacious, that they deſpiſed all 


Others for the ſake of it. | | 


(1) Orat. pres M. Fonte io. 
We 
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We cannot affirm with the ſame certainty, that they did not 
imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, the wor- 
ſhip of a plurality of gods and goddeſſes, before their conqueſt. 


We are told, that they worſhipped Mars under the emblem of 


a naked ſword, and that Mercury was in the higheſt venera- 
tion among them all over Gaul *, doubtleſs on account of the 
vaſt benefits and improvements, which their trade, commerce, 
arts, and ſciences had received from him, and of which we 
have ſpoken in a former volume d. Here is indeed no mention 
of temples, altars, but only of ſtatues reared to them ; and pro- 
: bably that worſhip might, at firſt, be no more than a civil one, 
> though it grew up, in time, into downright idolatry and poly- 
; theiſm. Theſe two deities, as well as Uranus, Saturn, Fu- 
piter, Apollo, Funo, Venus, Diana, &c. being all of Celtic 
extraction, as has been formerly ſhewn, it was much more na- 
tural for the Gauls to deify them, as having formerly reigned 
over their nation, than for the Romans and Greeks to adopt or 
challenge them from others as their own, and, in proceſs of 
time, to ſtrive to outvie them in thoſe divine honours, which 
the reſt of the world paid to them. This will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, lead us to the motives of that great change, which they 
ſuffered to be made in their antient religion, for thoſe temples 
which they erected, and for thoſe ſacrifices which they offered, 
to all thoſe deified monarchs, till at length they ſunk down into 
the ſame abſurd notions concerning them with the reſt of the 
idolatrous world; and the notion of Eſus, or ſupreme Deity, 
was ſwallowed up into that of a Jupiter, as it had been every- 
where elſe ; and this might reach no farther neither than the 
vulgar, whilſt the druids and wiſe men among the Gauls, as 
well as the philoſophers among the Greeks and Romans, till 


preſerved the notion of one Supreme Being, and either pitied, 


or perhaps laughed and winked at, the reſt of the pretended 
deities, heathen theology, and fooliſh ſuperſtition. 
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Bur neither is this account altogether ſatisfactory, conſider- J Aid. 


ing the averſion and contempt which the Gauls had of all other forcedto ic. 


religions ; and this extraordinary change will perhaps be better 


accounted for, if we can ſhew, with any probability, that they 


were rather forced to it by thoſe, under whoſe tyranny they 
came afterwards to groan, than out of any vain imitation of their 
neighbours, or affectation of reſpect for their deceaſed princes 


and heroes. It is not to be doubted, but to ſuch a brave and 


warlike nation as the Gault, among whom one conſtant maxim 
was univerſally followed, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, to prefer 


Comment. ubi ſup. 1. vi. v» see vol. v. p. 255, (D). 
p. 274, & ſeq. : 


vor. XVIII. F the 
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the worſt of deaths to the loſs of liberty, the Roman yoke muſt 
appear intolerable ; and that they could not be expected to ſub- 
mit to it longer than they were forced to it by the ſuperior 
power of their tyrants; and as theſe made it their conſtant prac- 


tice to introduce, either by fair or foul means, their religion, 


laws, and cuſtoms, where-ever they conquered, the druids, te- 
nacious as they were of their own, could not but be extremely 
averſe to all ſuch changes, and uſe all their power and authority, 


which was ſtill very great, and almoſt uncontroulable (B), ei- 


ther to oppoſe them, or to prevail on the people to ſhake off 
the yoke. This their hiſtory will ſhew they did upon all fa- 
vourable opportunities that offered ; ſo that there was a kind of 


neceſſity for the Romans to find out ſome plauſible pretence to 


ftrip them of their great ſway, and force them to a blind and 
thorough ſubmiſſion. Accordingly we find, that ſeveral em- 
perors took an effectual method to ſuppreſs the druidiſh 


(8) It plainly appears, that this high power of theirs, except 


what related to religion, was not of very antient date; and that 


they raiſed themielves to it in proceſs of time, by the help of the 
people's ſuperſtition. Antiently the women ſeem to have had a 
greater ſway in all civil matters, and even about making peace and 
war. This privilege they hadeven before their firſt expedition into 


Italy; and it appears that they held it ſtill, when Hannibal paſſed 


through Gaul to croſs the Alps; for, in the treaty they made with 


him, it was agreed, that, if a Gaul offered any injury to a Car- 


thaginian, he ſhould be tried before the court of the Gaz/i women 
(2). The reaſon of this great ſway is variouſly accounted for : ſome 
think, that they were looked upon as inſpired ; others think, it was 


owing to their having ſhewn a ſuperior degree of wiſdom in quench- 


ing a civil war, which the men had kindled among themſelves: 


The G-rmans, according to Tacitus (3), allowed them the very 


ſame privileges, and we find ſomething like this praQtiſed by the 


Eleans, who, having in vain ſued for ſatisfaction from Demos hoon 
tyrant of P:/2, agreed with the Piſans, after his death, to ſubmit 
their difference to a court of ſixteen women, to be choſen out of 


ſixteen cities of the El-ans. Our author adds (40, that their deci- 
ſion ſo pleaſed both parties, that tney appointed a perpetual college 


of fixtcen matron to preſide over the Junonian games, and to aſſign 


the prize o whom they thought worthieſt of it. 


However, with reſpe@ to the G-u/i/p women, though we cannot 


aſcertain the time when they loſt this their authority, yet it is plain, 
by what Cæſur ſays of that extenſive one (5,, Which the druids had 


in his time, that they had found means to ſtrip thoſe female heroines 
„ . 


(2) Pu, 4. m ulier. Polyen. frat. l. vii. (3) Hiſt, J. iv. c. 61. 


(4) Pauſan. Eli c. (5) Comm. I. vi. 


power 
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wer (C), by iſſuing out ſome ſevere edicts againſt their 
bloody cuſtom of offering human ſacrifices. Auguſtus was the 
firſt who iſſued out a decree againft them, and at the ſame time 
introduced a cenſus among the - upon which the whole 
nation was juſt ready for a revolt. But bythe addreſs and autho- 
rity of Druſus who was left there by him, they were not only 
prevented from riſing, but prevailed upon to aſſiſt at the dedi- 


cation of Julius Ceſar's temple, and to build an altar to Au- 


ccc 
n — py WES 


3 guſtus e. However, it is plain, that the edict of the latter was 
not executed there, and the druids, by this time in leſs authority 
with the people, might buy it off, by rearing the above-men- 


tioned altar to him; and this is the reaſon why Claudius renew- 
ed it againſt them. But, whatever the pretence of thoſe edicts 
might be, it is ſcarce credible, that religion had any hand in 
them ; and they might as well have fallen foul upon all other 
nations under their empire, nay, and upon their own, ſince 
none was exempt from this barbarous cuſtom, much leſs the 
Romans, as the reader may infer from what we have ſaid in their 
hiſtory, and elſewhere . However that be, it doth not appear, 
that even theſe took any more effect againſt them than that of 
Auguſtus, ſince we find them till not only in high vogue ſome 


© See vol. xiii. p. 326. 4 See vol. xiv. p. 510, 551, & 
yol. xv. p. 51, 99, & vol. xvi. p. 458, 488, & ſeq. 


(o) We are told by three Reman authors, that CIaudius did quite 
aboliſh this ſect, and their inhuman ſuperſtition (6). The laſt quoted 
calls him indeed Tiberius, from which ſome have aſcribed this 


_ edict to the emperor of that name, though wrongfully ; for he only 
calls Claudius by his prenomen, Claudius being called Tiberius 


Claudius Nero Druſus ; and it doth not appear, that the other Tibe- 
rius made any ſuch edict againſt that cuſtom, but only againſt aſtrolo- 


gers, whom he baniſhed from Rome (7). And here we beg leave 


to rectify a miſtake, which inadvertently ſlided into our Carthag:- 
nian hiſtory (8), where we ſaid, that the emperor Tiberius puniſhed 


the African prieſts for their practiſe of theſe human ſacrifices ; 
whereas it ſhould have been ſaid, Tiberius the proconſul of 4fric 


under the emperor Adrian; for it appears by Tertu/lian's account 
of it, that his own father was a centurion under him (9); which 
can by no means agree with the rank, nor with the times of the 
emperor of that name. We hope our readers will be candid enough 
to overlook ſuch overſights in a work of this extenſive nature, eſpe- 


_ cially when they find how ready we are to acknowledge and rectify 
them, as ſoon as we have diſcovered them. 


(6) Suet, in vit. Claud Sence. in lufu de morte Claud. Plin. hiſt, 
nat. | xxx c. 1. (7) Vide Xiphil. ex. Dion lu ii. (8) Veil. xri. 
P. 488. (g) Fide apolag. c. g. 

| F 


2 centuris 
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centuries after, but even authorized by the emperors Severus, 
Aurelian, and Diocleſian. They ſubſiſted ſtill, even down to 
the times of Solinus, Polyhiſtor, and of Euſebius of Cæſarea e, 
and much longer ſtill in their chief abode in the province of 
Chartrain, where whole towns continued in their antient pa- 
ganiſm, even down to the fifth century fo Neither did thoſe 


edicts ſuppreſs the practice of human victims amongſt the Ro- 


mans themſelves, among whom they continued to the time of 


Conſtantine the Great, and even down to that of Gratian, who 
gave the finiſhing blow to it 5. 


From all this it appears very probable, that theſe edits againſt 


the druids, and their bloody rites, were not ſo much iffued out 


to aboliſh their ſect, and religion, as to intimidate them, and 


ſuppreſs their exorbitant power, which, ſomewhat before this 


time, was grown to ſuch a height, that they over-ruled in all 


courts and councils, raiſed whom they liked to the higheſt dig- 
nities, and even to the crown, and often aſpired at, and ob- 


making of peace and war, and, even after they were conquered 
by the Romans, could ſtir up the people to a general revolt; 


and ſo jealous were they grown of their uſurped authority, that 


they puniſhed, as we have hinted a little higher, all that diſ- 
obeyed or diſputed their commands with excommunication, and 
even with death. Nothing could therefore be more ſuitable 
to the Roman policy, than to uſe all poſſible means to ſuppreſs 
and cruſh ſo dangerous a ſct of men; and ſince religion was the 
common pretext to all their exorbitant ſway, ſo that there was 


no poſſibility of pulling down the one, without aboliſhing the 


other, it was natural for their conquerors to uſe all their power 
and addreſs to bring about ſuch a thorough change, and intro- 
duce their religion amongſt them; and there might not perhaps 
be a more favourable opportunity than that which this period 
afforded them, when the Gauliſb nation, groaning under a 
double, and, we may add, a divided, tyranny, that of their 


conquerors and that of their druids, would, in all likelihood, 


think it no ſmall eaſe to be rid at leaſt of one of their yokes, 
and that perhaps which, at that time, ſeemed the moſt intole- 


Table of the two ; for it muſt be remembered, that the Romans 


ſeldom made uſe of force, when they could gain their ends by 


cajoling and flattery, by fair promiſes, or even bribes and re- 
wards; whereas the druids, if we may believe the Roman au- 
thors, bore all down with an arbitrary and uncontrouled ſway, 


till being overpowered by their enemies, and forſaken by their 


* PoLYH1sT. c. 21. Prep. evang . iv. c. T7. e vide relig. 


des. Gaul. i. c. 32. s See vol. xiv. 551, 
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own people, they were at length forced to ſubmit to, and 
exchange their religion and rites for, thoſe of their conquerors. 


THis at leaſt appears, by ſeveral concurring circumſtances, Gaul, at 
to have happened about the time of theſe edicts; for, in Cæ- lengib, 
ſar's time, who left the Gauls to the free enjoyment of their ν 
rites, and even of many of their laws and cuſtoms, there was whih them, 


not as yet any temple built, or any place of worſhip, but their 
oaks and groves. In the very next reign, we find the Lugdu- 
nenſes building a ſtately temple to that conqueror, and an altar 
to Auguſtus, then on the throne, and a profeſſed enemy to the 
druids and their religion. Under his ſucceſſor Tiberius, their 
chief deity Eſus is transformed into Jupiter, the god of heaven 
and earth, or rather, as it ſhould ſeem, divides his worſhip with 
him for a while (D). Both are worſhipped at firſt in groves, 
and under oaks; and at length the former is quite ſwallowed up 
in the latter, and temples, altars, and ftatues, are erected to 
him after the Roman manner over all the conquered parts of 
Gaul. After a few reigns more, during which they were ſtill 
greatly oppreſſed, and made ſeveral vain attempts to regain their 


liberty, eſpecially under Caligula and Claudius u, who ſuc- 


ceeded Tiberius, the whole country is filled with Roman tem- 
ples, all their deities adopted and worſhipped, and ſcarce any 


u b See vol. xiv. p. 48, & ſeq. 


(D) This is inferred from ancient bas-reliefs found in the great 
church of Paris, in which both theſe deities are carved one cloſe to 
the other, the inſcription of which is indeed to Fupiter ; but the 
ceremony of the oaky miſleto, with the words Senani weilo, ſhews 


on n= was looked upon ſti'] as the chief godhead there repre- 
ented. 


We would not rely too much upon theſe dark and enigmatic mo- 
numents, which every antiquary wreſts according to his own favou- 


rite hypotheſis. Sure it is, that, in the name of Maximus Jyrienſis, 


who lived about an hundred years after Tiberius, Eſus was already 


transformed into Jupiter, and worſhipped under the type of a large 


oak (9). The author of the life of St. Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, 


tells us, that that prelate found no better expedient to bring his peo- 
ple from their old ſuperſtition to chriſtianity, than by cutting down 


an oak of a very large ſize, called the oak of owe, and ſtrength of 
Jove (100. The ſame is ſaid to have been done, with like ſucceſs, 
by ſtill later preachers (11). So long did this veneration for thoſe 


trees continue, as one may ſay, in the heart of chrittianity. We 


may add, that the name of Jupiter doth not appear to have been 


adopted by the Cault, but only that of Jove, which we have al- 


ready ſhewn is of Celtic original (12). 


(9) Max. Tyr. ſerm xxxviii. (10) Henſch. apud relig. des Gaul. 
4. l. c. $. (11) Pzovit. annal. ſab. aun 1233, ap. cund. (12) 
See before vol. V. p. 248, & /eg. 
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traces left of their antient religion, but their bloody rites of of- 
fering human victims to theſe new deities, and perhaps alſo in 
their auguries; which occaſioned the above-mentioned decrees 
againſt them. To theſe we may add the great veneration which 
they ftill retained for their oaks, notwithſtanding their multi- 


plicity of temples, and which continued, according to ſome au- 


thors, till the twelfth and thirteenth century. One of theſe 
was dedicated to an hundred deities, as appears by an inſcrip- 
tion engraven on a neighbouring column, which the reader will 


e find in the margin (E). However, the ſluice thus broken, an 


kindsof ſu- 
per flition. 


inundation of ſuperſtition and idolatry enſued, which nothing 
could refiſt; and the Gauls, haying once ſhaken off the yoke 
of their druids, became ſo enamoured with the pageantry of 
polytheiſm, that they deified at length lakes, rivers, ma 

and even fountains, to all which they aſcribed ſome peculiar 
deity, and extraordinary virtues; upon which account it was 
looked upon as the higheſt ſacrilege to fiſh in them, to draw or 


drain them, and eſpecially to lay hands on any treaſures that 


were committed to their care and protection (F). To all theſe 


changes 


(E) This oak being afterwards cut down by St. Severus, the in- 
ſcription engraven was to preſerve the memory of it; AR BOREN 
DIVUS SEVERUS EVERTIT CENTUM DEORUM. Our author adds, 


that, in rooting it up, they found a head full of gold and filver, 
which was laid out by that ſaint in the building of a church ſince 
dedicated to him, as appears by the epitaph upon his tomb (13). 
(F) Of theſe lakes, fountains, &c. ſome were dedicated to one 
deity, ſome to another. Tacitus pretends to give us the reaſon why 
the Gauls deified them, becauſe, ſays he, they were nearer heaven, 


and conſequently nearer the ear of thoſe deities, to whom they 


pray from thence (14). This is a very fooliſh one; and it is more 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they fancied thoſe deities, to be more 
immediately preſent there. However, ſuch regard they had for 
them, that the ſame author tells us, that the H.rmunduri and Catti 
waged a bloody war againft each other for the property of one of 
theſe fountains, which was a ſalt one; and that the former at length 

crifice their enemies, and all their ſpoil, to Mars and Mercury; 
which was accordingly done: the Carli were all maſſacred without 
mercy, tegether with their horſes, cattle, and all their ſpoil, and 


Aung into the lake (15). 


However, unleſs it be upon ſuch bloody devowments, we do 
not find, that they offered any victims to them; but abundance 


(13) Fo. de Biſc. antiq. Vien. p. 4 Tableau des prov. Franc. 
tom. ii. p. 107 apud. tund. (14) Annal. l. xv. (15) id. 
ub Au. | | | | 


2 their point againſt the latter, by a vow which they made to 
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| | ſoon after a vaſt number, as we ſhall ſee in due time. 
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changes the druids found themſelves obliged to ſubmit, to avoid 
the penalties of thoſe edicts; and ſo compliable did they ſhew 
themſelves, that, from that time, whether to ſhew their com- 
plaiſance to the Romans, or to take off the odium which their 
name laid them under, they exchanged it for that of Senani, 

which, in their language, ſignified the ſame as elder or venerable 
with us. From hence we may date their downfal, though not 
their total abolition, till ſome ages after ; for, being once reduced 
to ſuch a low ebb of authority, or rather being once ſtripped 


of it, and become ſuch ſervile creatures to their new and po- 


tent maſters, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that theſe would ever ſuf- 
fer them to recover it again; but, if they ſtill permitted them 
to make a gain of religion, it ſhould be only in the worſhip and 
rites of thoſe new deities, which they had now adopted. This 
was an effectual means to induce them to give into all kinds of 
Roman and Greek ſuperſtitions, and even to outdo them in it, 
finc= it would open a new door to their intereft, inſtead of the 
old one that had been ſtopped up. We have taken notice, in 
the laſt note, of the immenſe treaſures, which were flung into 
their conſecrated lakes, rivers, and afterwards into their tem- 
ples; and who can imagine thoſe druids and prieſts to have been 

as ſcrupulous as the ſtupid laity, of converting any part of it to 


their own uſes? But this we muſt ſubmit to our readers, who 


will be better able to judge of it, if we ſubjoin here ſome few 

more inſtances of this kind of ſuperſtition ; for it were endleſs 
to mention them all, they were grown to ſuch number and 
variety. „ | 5 


Ox lake they had in ſome part of Gaul neareſt the ocean, 


| which received its name from two white ravens, with whitiſh 


wings, which conſtantly kept about it. Incredible wonders were 
told of it. Amongſt others, it was much reſorted to in mat- 


ters of controverſy between parties. Each of the contenders 
brought a kind of cake, and laid it at the end of the ſame 


iSTRrAB. I. iv. ad fin. 


of gold, filver, rich cloaths, and other coſtly things, they flung 


into them, which it was ſacrilege to touch. We have ſpoken of 


the famous lake of Tholouſe dedicated to Apollo, whoſe treaſures, 
eſpecially in gold and filver ingots and maſſy utenſils, amounted to 
immenſe ſums, and was continually increaſed by freſh offerings (16). 

In time theſe places became ſo liable to be plundered by foreign 
nations, as well as perhaps by their neighbours, that they began 
to repoſit thoſe ſacred treaſures in their temples, of which they had 


(16) Orof. J. v. c. 1. 15. Cic. de nat. deorl. L ili. Aul. Cell. J. ii. 


plank, 
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plank, which was ſet afloat on the lake, to be expoſed to thoſe 
ravens, whoſe cuſtom, it ſeems, was to devour one of the cakes, 


and to crumble and ſcatter the other; and this laſt gave the 


cauſe to its owner. Another we read of at the foot of a moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood of Savoy, dedicated to the moon, 
under the name of Helanus, which ſignifies ſplendor. It was 
reſorted to by all the neighbouring people once a year, who 
threw into it ſome cloaths, linen, fleeces of wool ; others 
bread, cheeſe, wax, and the like, according as they could af- 
ford it. Here they kept a ſumptuous feaſt, which laſted three 
whole days, a ſufficient quantity of proviſions being brought in 


waggons to the place. On the fourth day, we are told *, when 


they were ready to return home, there conſtantly aroſe ſuch 
ſtorms of wind, thunder, rain, and hail, as made them afraid 
for their lives We have taken notice how they uſed the wa- 
ters of the Rhine to diſcover the fidelity of their wives, and the 
legitimacy of their iſſue. They ſeem to have had a much greater 
veneration for this river, than for any other. The offerings 
and ſacrifices offered to it were of a peculiar kind: whole armies 
called upon it for help and victory, and the fight of it, or of 
any of its waters, inſpired the ſoldiers with courage and brave- 
ry l. Each river, fountain, lake, or pool, was looked upon as 
inhabited by ſome deity, and had ſome peculiar and extraordi- 
"irtues aſcribed to it, for the ſake of which the credulous 
people reſorted to them in ſhoals, and with proper offerings, 


every one according to their ability. Some others of their ſu- 


perſtitions we ſhall have occaſion to hint in the ſequel ; and 
theſe ſhall ſuffice to ſhew into what lengths they ran in their 


imitation of the Greeks and Romans, and what profit their druids, 


bards, &c. are like to have made of them (G). 


THis multiplicity of deities, or rather of lakes, marſhes, &c. | 


conſecrated tothem, did not hinder them from building temples, 
altars, and ſtatues, to them after the Raman manner, and not 
only in great number, but ſome of them very ſtately, and in 


k GRECOR. Tux. glor. conf. 2. ! TACIT. hiſt. 1. v. c. 18. 


(G) It may not be amiſs to obſerve here to our readers, that this 
deifying of lakes, rivers, and ſprings, might probably be owing to 


ſome extraordinary qualities and virtues they obſerved in their wa. 
ters, eſpecially ſuch as were of a hot and medicinal nature. Even 


lakes and rivers, though leſs extraordinary on any ſuch account, 
might yet riſe to this height of veneration, on that of their perpe- 
tual flowing, and diſcharging ſuch conſtant ſtreams of water, with- 
out being exhauſted; of all which the druids, though well enough 
acquainted with the natural reaſon (for they were great philoſo- 
phers', might yet make a myſtery with the vulgar, for their own 
politic ends. | 


the 
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the grand taſte, as one may infer from ſome remains of them, 
and other monuments of that nation ; but. yet in theſe they 
commonly ſacrificed to the gods only brute victims, and offered 
their vows and rich donatives in them; but, as to human ſacri- 
fices, they ſtill offered them, it ſeems n, under their oaks and 
in their groves; but whether they did it for privacy, or for fear 
ol the Romans, and to avoid the penalty of their edicts, or ſtill 
Z retained their antient notion of that Supreme Being, to whom 
they thought them more peculiarly to belong, is not eaſy to de- 
termine (H). To give our readers a ſpecimen of theſe new 
buildings, we are told, that the ſtatues of theſe gods, ſuch as 
Pennin, Mercury, Diana, &c. of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the | ; 
ſequel, were placed ſometimes on a pedeſtal, which ſerved like- | 4 
wiſe for an altar, ſometimes on a column of a prodigious height". | $ 
In ſome they were expoſed to the open air, and in others ſhel- 
tered by an edifice of poliſhed ſtones in form of a cupola or 
cone. Their temples were no lefs rich and magnificent, wit- 7eir tem- 
neſs that famed one called Vaſſo at Clermont in Auvergne, the pes de- 
walls of which are affirmed to have been thirty feet thick, co- /crived 
vered, on the outſide, with carved ſtones, and on the inſide 
with ſmall ones nicely wrought and poliſhed, and on the top in- 
cruſtated with marble, and compartments of Moſaic work. 
be pavement was likewiſe of marble, and the top covered 
with lead . A learned French antiquary mentions eight of 
_ theſe ſtately fabrics of an octagonal form, and whoſe eight faces 
were adorned with a number of Gauliſb deities, generally eight 
in number in thoſe which he himſelf obſerved ; which made 
bim ſuſpect, that this combination of numbers contained ſome 
dtuidiſh myſteries, which are now quite out of our reach (J). 
n gee relig. des Gaul. I. i. c. 15. ®Gres. Tux |. viii. c. 15. 
SvLy. SEV. dial. I. iii c. 9, & ſeq. Guica. hiſt. des ſcavant ap 
relig. des Gaul. ubi ſup. * lidem ibid. v Supplement del antig. 
tom. ii. See alſo relig. des Gaul. ubi ſup. c. 16, & ſeq. 
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H) The former ſeems the moſt probable, becauſe they did like- 
wiſe chuſe to offer theſe victims in caves, rocks, precipices, and 
other deſert and unfrequented places, which they choſe ſome: imes by 
mere chance, and as they fell in their way; at other times by their 
auguries and lots: all which ſeems to intimate, that they avoided 
being ſeen at theſe bloody ceremonies by any other people (17), 

eſpecially the Romans, who had fo ſtrictly forbid them. „ 
(I) The author of the religion of the Gault has, however, diſ- 
proved the conjecture of that learned antiquary, by ſhewing (18), 


(7) Vid Burchard. decret. I. x. c. 10. Keyzler. antig. ſeptentr. 
apud relig. des Gaul. J. i. c. 15. ad fin. (18) Did. c. 16. 
Vor. XVIII. | G— 


that 
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We ſhall refer our readers to the two authors laſt quoted for a 
further account of thoſe famous edifices, that we may not draw 
this ſection into an exceſſive length, and content ourſelves with 
giving them a ſhort deſcription of one of the moſt curious of 
them in the next note (K), and figure, by which 8 

| ame 


that this octagonal form was common the Romans as well as 
the Gauls; and that the latter had temples of different forms, ſome 
round, ſome oblong, ſome decagonal, without any apparent myſti- 
cal deſign. The thing is not worth diſputing at this diſtance ; and 
it doth not appear, that the Gaz/s had any ſuch for the num- 
ber eizht. They had indeed a greater one, if we may believe 
Pliny (19), for the number fix, which was held ſo ſacred amongſt 


| them, that they overturned the order of months, years, &c. in 


honour of it ; but on what account they did ſo, doth not appear. 

(K) This octagonal ſtructure ſtands at Mant morillon, in the pro- 
vince of Poitou, and conſiſts of two temples, one above ground, and 
the other under it, ſomewhat like our St. Faith and St. Paul, the 
loweſt of which is much narrower than the upper, and its wall as 


| thick again. The upper received its light from eight windows, in 


form of portals, under the arch of each of the eight faces ; but now 
walled up, except that over the gate or entrance into the fabric ; 
and another which leads to a kind of wing or portico, which pro- 
jects from the fabric, on the oppoſite fide. The great overture in 


the centre of the roof, which reſembles that in the Rotonda of Rome, 


gives likewiſe ſome light to the building, though not much, becauſe 
it deſcends through a hole in the roof, like a cylinder, of twenty- 
four feet in length, and about ten in breadth. The rain, that falls 
through it, gathers itſelf to the centre of the pavement, which is 
made with a proper declenſion, and empties itſelf through another, 
and much lefler, hole, into the lower temple, and is ſucked up by 
the earch, this laſt having neither fink nor pavement. 

The wing, at one of the ſides of the octagon, is equal to it, that 
is, eighteen feet in breadth without and within. That, which leads 
into the lower, is much narrower than that which leads into the 
upper building; and at the end of the former is a ftair-caſe, that 
leads up to the latter. This place appears to be of the ſame age 
and ſtructure as the octagon, and has, on the top, a kind of ſquare 
tower of about the ſame height with the roof of the inner temple ; 


but whether it had a bell in it, as ſome think, who imagine it to 


have been fince turned into a church, is not eaſy to determine. 
This advanced building ſeems to have ſerved for a kind of veſtry 
to the prieſts and druids, Juſt over- againſt this, acroſs the temple, 
is the gate that leads into it; and on the one fide of it, in the fb. 
terranean temple, begins a covert-way above ſix feet broad, and 
about fix hundred in length, which leads to the neighbouring river, 
to which, it is ſuppoſed, the druids went to waſh themſelves and 
their victims, whenever they performed the prieſtly function. 


(49) Len, I xvi. c. 44. 
Over 
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CAP. 11. The Hiftory of the Gauls. 


frame an idea of the Gauliſo taſte in architecture. All that we 
ſhall add here is, that, by the multitude of niches that appear 
in 


Over the gate of the temple were eight human figures eoarſly 
carved, ſuppoſed to have been ſo many Gauliſb deities. Of theſe 
fix are of the male kind, three in a group or nich, and the two 
others, one at each end, are females. The former are differently 
dreſſed. 'Thoſe that face you, and ſtand fartheſt out, have a kind 
of antique mantle ; the others have on a kind of tunic. One has a 
long gown quite down to his feet, and open from top to bottom, and 
all of them are girdled up. In one group, the figure that faces you 
is ſhod, and the other two on each fide are barefooted. In the other 

up, that which faces you is unſhod, and the other two ſhod. 

n the one they appear old men, with long beards ; in the other, 

all young and beardleſs; ſo that in the firſt there are two old men 

unſhod, and one ſhod ; and in the other two young men ſhod, and 

one unſhod. This odd contraſt was not, doubtleſs, without ſome 
myſterious meaning. 5 

Of the two women, which ſtand one at each end, the one had a 
long head of hair plaited hanging on each ſide before her, and is 
dreſſed ſomewhat in the modern form, that is, in a kind of ſtiff- 
bodied gown. She holds her hands on her ſides, and hath a kind 
of mittins which cover about one half. way her arms. That, which 
ſtands on the oppoſite ſide, is quite naked, and hath two ſerpents 
twiſted one round each leg, and both. twining between her thighs, 
rear their heads up to her breaſts, as if they were ſucking at them, 
whilſt ſhe holds them by her hands, as it were, cloſe to the ſides of 
her belly. From this combination of eight figures over the gate of 
an octagonal temple, our learned author infers, that that number 
was looked upon by the Gauls as ſacred to the gods, as we hinted a 
little higher. ER „„ 

The intablature over it was not without its ornaments, which 
chiefly conſiſted of a great variety of heads oddly variegated, the 
meaning of which, if it was done with any, is not eaſy to gueſs. As 
to the figures themſelves, this is the conjecture of our author, for 
the proofs of which we ſhall refer our readers to the place quoted in 
the margin (20): The naked woman, with two ſerpents, he ſup- 
poſes to have repreſented the moon, to whom therefore he concludes 
the temple to have been dedicated. The three old men he takes to 
have been three druids, and the three young men to have been their 
diſciples, and the number ſix to have been deſigned to ſignify the 
ſacredneſs in which it was held by the Gault, it being on the ſixth 
day of the moon that they performed their grand ceremony of ga- 
thering the miſleto, as we have already hinted. The ſerpents, 
ſucking at her breaſts, may ſignify properly enough the virtue, 
which that planet imparted, not only to that plant, but to all ocher 
vegetables, as the ſnakes are ſaid to renew their age with their ſkins, 


(20) Iien, l. i. c. 31, 


18 As 


The gods 
avor/Þ1þ- 
1 by 7 he 
Gauls. 
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in ſome of them, they ſeem to have had a vaſt number of ſtatues 
in them, which are ſince moſtly demoliſhed, upon their con- 
verſion to chriſtianity; and ſome of them, ſince dug up out of 
their ruins, are ſo ſadly broken and mangled, that it is hard to 
gueſs, whether they were Gauliſß deities, or ſtatues of any 
other kind. Our two authors differ in their judgment about 
them; but, ſince the Gavls were grown ſo fond of multiplying 
their deities, as to dedicate one oak to an hundred of them, as 
we lately hinted, why may we not believe with Montfaucon, 
that they might ſhew the ſame fondneſs for multiplying their 
idols in thoſe temples, in imitation of the Romans? A great 
many of theſe edifices have been preſerved here, as they were 
in other countries, upon the planting of chriſtianity, by being 
converted into churches, though a much greater number were 
then demoliſhed, of which there are ftill ſome fragments re- 
maining, and may be ſeen more particularly deſcribed in the 
authors above quoted. I 
Wx are now come to ſpeak of the gods that were aſter- 
wards adopted and worſhipped by the Gauls. We have already 
ſeen how their ancient Eſus came to be changed into Jupiter, 
at firſt indeed under the ſymbol of an oak, and even of a ſhape- 


1-fs ſtump of a tree. But at length, as they gave wholly into 


the Roman ſuperſtition, they came to ere altars and ſtatues to 
him, and to repreſent him after the Roman manner : thus in ſome 


ancient ſtatues and bas-reliefs he is carved with a lance in one 


| Jupiter, 


only that of Fox, or Jovis, which, being of Celtic extract, 


hand and a thunderbolt in the other, and with his arms and bo- 
ſom bare; his head is ſometimes ſurrounded with a radial crown 
his name of Jupiter is never met in any of his inſcriptions, but 


was deſignedly retained by them, inſtead of the Roman. He 
is likewiſe ſurnamed Taran, which, in the ſame tongue, ſigni- 


fies thunderer : we would not, however, pretend to affirm, 


As for che other woman, he ſuppoſes her to have been deſigned for 


Venus, becauſe ſuch a kind of figure had been dug up at Chalons, 
with her treſſes plaited ſomewhat hke this. If ſo, we would rather 


_ ſuppoſe the three young men, which ſtand next to her, to have 


been deſigned for her prieſts. But if the naked one, ſuckling two 


ſerpents, fignifies the new moon, why may not the other, which is 
dreſſed in a cloſe-bodied gown reaching up to her neck, have beende - 


ſigned to expreſs the old one, and to fignify, that, after ſhe is paſt 


the full, ſhe ceaſes to communicate her influence? for the druids, 


being well verſed, for thoſe times, in aſtronomy, as we ſhall ſee in 


the ſequel, and much addicted to aſtrology, it was natural for them 


to think, that as the increaſe of that planet did daily approximate 


her Virtue to the earth, ſo her decreaſe did divert and elongate it 
Lomic, But whither are we running with our conjectures ? 


that 
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that this laſt name is the Taramis, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that 
the Gauls did not give it to any other god but the great Jupi- 
ter: but we may be well aſſured, that that of Jovis was pecu- 
liar to him, and has been preſerved not only by the antient 
Gauls and Welſh, but is ſtill retained by the French in many of 


their compound words (L). In that part of Gaul nearer the Alps 


he was called Peninus, and thoſe high mountains Penne, from 
the old Celtic word Pen, which ſignifies a head, a height, a 
ſummit (M). He was repreſented as a young man naked, on a 
column reared to him on the top of mount St. Bernard the 
Leſs, by L. Lucilius, and is ſtyled Optimus Maximus ; whence 
it is concluded, that he was the ſame with the Gauliſßh Jovis. 
What ſeems to confirm this beyond all queſtion is, that the co- 
lumn on which it ſtands is indifferently called the column of 
Jove and of Peninus, and the carbuncle that was placed on it, 
the eye of Jove, and the eye of Peninus ; but fince by the eye 
of Jupiter was meant the ſun from all antiquity u, and the car- 
buncle was a very proper emblem of this laſt deity, why may 
we not as well ſuppoſe this ſtatue, naked and youthful as it was, 
to have been dedicated to it rather than to Jupiter? However, 
that be, as this laſt ſucceeded their great Eſus, they paid much 
the ſame worſhip to him, and, in particular, offered human 
victims to him, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis; 


11 Gvicnexon. hiſt Savoy, tom. i. I. I. e. 4 Vide relig. des 
Gaul. I. ii. c. 29. u Vide Macros. Saturn. I. i. c. 21. | 


CI) Particularly in thoſe that follow Foudy or Feudy, Thurſday, 
or day of Joe; Joumont, Foubarb, the mount of Jove, a moun- 


tain ſo called by the Romans, and the beard of owe, an herb ſo 
called, from its reſemblance to it ; and many more of the like na- 
ture. As for that of Taran, which is ſtill kept in many words 
which expreſs any loud and fearful noiſe, and from which we take 
the Greet rag and ⁊afarr to be derived, it is not unlikely, that it 
may have been alſo given to Mars, on account of the thundering 


noiſe which the Gault made upon their ſhields, when they invoked 


him, either before an onſet, or after a victory. | 5 
(M) This deity is called Apenina by Cato the elder, who derives 
it from Apis, the firſt king of 7aly, with whom, according to him, end- 


ed the golden age (20). Serwius (21) calls her Penina. But the figure 


and inſcription which Guichenon has given us of it ſhew it to have 
been erected to a male deity. The inſcription is, Lvcivs Lyc1- 


'LIVS DEO PENINO OPTIMO MAXIMO DONVM DEDIT. The co- 


lumn was of marble, and about fourteen feet high. 


(20) Apud. Macrob, Saturn, J. i. c. 21. (21) Comment. in 
LEneid. x. e | 


Yi 


ſome 
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ſome inſtances of which we have given in the laſt ſection of this 


chapter, and in a former volume n. 


THEIR next deity was Mars, whom they efteemed as the 
chief protector of the Gauliſb nation. Their invincible warlike 
temper inſpired them with ſuch a veneration for, and confidence 
in, him (N), that whenever they went to war, they made him 
heir of all their poſſeſſions, and about the time of the onſet they 


Their cruel vowed to him all the plunder . If they came off with victory, 


vous t9 
him. 


they frequently ſacrificed their priſoners, as well as their cattle, 


to him, and hung the heads of their ſlain enemies about the 


necks of their harſes, in token af their valour. They even in- 
cloſed ſome of the moſt conſiderable ones in frames of cedar, 
and, upon proper occaſions, ſhewed them to ſtrangers, and at 
no time could be prevailed upon to part with them ®. Another 
barbarous cuſtom they are juſtly branded with, of poiſoning 
their arrows with a juice, which they extracted from a tree not 
unlike our fig-tree, but of a quite deadly quality v. In times of 


ſickneſs, or imminent danger, they immediately ſacrificed ſome 


human victims to Mars, or vowed to do it, as ſoon as they had 
it in their power ; and performed it accordingly. It was even 
common with them, in preſſing dangers, to vow all their ene- 
mies to that deity, and to maſlacre them, as we have formerly 


| hinted, without mercy or diſtinction. We have already taken 
notice, that he was formerly worſhipped under the emblem of 
a naked ſword, and under the name of Mars, or Mavors, or 
Mawr-ruiſc, which ſignifies warlike or powerful. Since then, 
ve find him repreſented in the habit of a Roman warrior, with 

a ſpear in one hand, and a ſhield in the other, and with the ſur- 


m P. 45, & ſeq. (D), and vol. xiv. p. 510, &alib. * Ury, 


fragm. tit. 21. Comment. 1. vi. Diop. Sic. I. vi. c. 9 ATHEN, 


1w. ©*Srxas. I. iv. Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. P RuODIG. 


1. xxiii. c. 12. 


(N) Julian the apoſtate, among his many other chimerical no- 


tions, attributed all the bravery and ſucceſs of the Gauls to the in- 
Auence which the providence of the Creator of all things had endued 
that deity with, when he put them under his protection (22). But 

it is far more reaſonable to think, that their natural bravery, joined 


to their hatred of the all- conquering and enſlaving Romans, direct- 


ed them to the choice of that deity for their protector, and which 
they antiently worſhipped, not as a god, but as one of the attributes 


of the Supreme Deity, which ſquared moſt with their warlike tem- 
per, as we have had occaſion to hint in a former note (23). | 


(22) Vide Cyril. Al:xard. J. iv. cont. 7 al. (23) Before, 


. 6. rt. El. 
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name of Camulus (O). We are told, that the Accitani of 
Spain, or the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Gauliſp colony, repre- 
ſented him ſurrounded with rays of light, becauſe, ſays our au- 
thor 4, the boiling of the blood, and flow of animal ſpirits, which 


are the cauſe of a martial temper, were produced by the heat 


of the ſun. The variety of inſcriptions, that have been dug up 
by the curious, ſhews him to have been in the higheſt eſteem. 


* MAcRos. Saturn. I. i. c. 19. 


(O) This appears from two inſcriptions which Gruter has given 


us, the one on a bas-relief, with figures of five gods, wiz. A. 
duinne, Camulus, Jove, Mercury, and Hercules; all which have 
their names engraven over their heads. The inſcription underneath 
ſhews it to have been dedicated to them by one Quartinus, who is 
there ſtyled Civis Sabinus Remus; from which that great critic, 


not obſerving, that the laſt word ſhews him to have been a citizen 


of Rheims, miſtook thoſe deities to be of Sabinian extract, and Ca- 


zzulus to be the ſame as Camillus (24), one of the names which the 


Sabines gave to Mercury. 


But there is another inſcription, of older date by an hundred 


years, which ſhews, that the Rhemenſes in Gaul worſhipped Mars 


under that title. It runs thus: MARTI CamvLo os SALVTEM 


TiBerT] CrLavpiICazs. cives. REM TEMPLVM CONSTITVERVNT 
(25). Hence it is plain, that if Camulus was known in that pat 


of 7taly, it was by the means of this Quartinus, a Rhemiſh citizen, 


who dedicated this inſcription there to him, under the reign of An- 
toninus; Whereas that city appears, by the ſecond inſcription, to 
have dedicated their temple in that of Claudius: ſo that, upon the 
whole, all theſe five deities here appear to have been Gauliſb, not 
only by their names, which are of Ce/tic extract, but from the re- 
ſemblance of their dreſs, attitudes, c. with thoſe that have been 
found among the antient monuments of Gaul, eſpecially in the 
great cathedral of Paris (26). | 1 55 

As for the etymon of Camulus, it is not eaſily decyphered It 


may be derived from the Celtic camp, a field of battle ; from campa, 


to fight, and ulvu, a fire, blaze ; whence perhaps the Greek cam- 
monia, by which they called the vidory gained in ſingle combat: 


It may perhaps alſs come from the cam or chant, or ſongs, which 


the Gauls uſed when they went to fight. But we have had frequent 
coccaſion to obſerve throughout this work, that there is nothing more 

uncertain, and apt to miſlead men, than trained etymologies. Be- 
_ tides, the Gau/s having received, as we have ſeen, their polytheiſm 
from the Romans, it were unreaſonable to expect, that names and 
ſurnames of thoſe deities ſhould all be of Gauliſb extract. As tor 


Arduina, her dreſs, as well as name, ſhews her to have been Diana, 


who was worſhipped in Gaul, as well as in Greece and Rome. 


(24) P. 40. num q. (25) ldem, p. 55, 1. 11. (26) Vide 
we 


relig. des Gaul. I ii. c. 36. 
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We took notice formerly, that all the treaſures and plunder» 
that were vowed to him, were laid up in heaps in the next con- 
venient place in the open fields, and were looked upon as fo ſa- 
cred, that no Gaul dared to meddle with them. Some ftones 
have been found, with eight or nine human heads buried un- 


appear to have been de- 
dicated to him, and theſe heads to have belonged to thoſe hu- 


man victims, which they were accuſtomed to vow to him in 


times of peril and ſickneſs. In ſome of theſe inſcriptions he is 
called plainly Mars; in others he has the title of Segomen ; in 


others Vincius or Britovius, the meaning of which names is not 


very clear. The reader may ſee the moſt probable conjectures 
about them in the next note (P). 


Apollo was another of their deities, and in as great veneration, 


on account of his being the god of phyſic, as Mars was for be- 
ing the god of war. The druids, who were as famed quacks as 
priefts, failed not to celebrate him as the implanter of all the 


virtues that they attributed to their materia medica, which 


chiefly conſiſted in vegetables, accompanied with a great deal 


of ſuperſtitious traſh, which they uſed in the gathering, pre- 


paring, and adminiſtring (Q). The Aquileians and Tectoſagi 
| - | choſe 


(P) That of Segomen appears to be Celtic, and ſignifies rich, or 
making rich. Hence the Segones, who inhabited the moſt fruitful © 
— of Gaul, and were reckoned the moſt opulent, are thought to 


ave had their name. That of Vincius ſeems to have been given 


him on account of his ſtately temple at Vincia, now Vences, in Pro- 


vence; and, in all lizelihood, that of Britowius from ſome other city, 
where he was more particularly worſhipped ; perhaps that of Brit: - 
nium in Galicia, which was a colony of the Gau/s, and became after- 


wards an epiſcopal ſee, but is now deſtroyed (26). 


(Q We have already given ſome hints of this, in ſpeaking of 
their miſleto, and their time and method of gathering it. It were 
needleſs, as well as tedious, to follow them through all their other 


ſuperſtitious quackeries ; but one inſtance we cannot omit ; becauſe 
it ſhews not only the ſtupidity of them, but likewiſe their fondneſs 


for them ; fince this laſt continued in vogue, it ſeems, till the ele- 


venth century. 


They had an herb dedicated to Hello, or Bulenus, which they 


called, from him, Belinuncia, and the Romans Apollinaris; and is 


ſuppoſed to have been a kind of henbane. The Spaniards and Hun- 


garians retain ſtill the former of theſe names, the one calling it 
Veleno, and the others Belend. With the juice of this herb they 

poiſoned their darts, when they went a ſtag-hunting; and could 
poiſon the creature with a ſlight wound, and eſteemed the fleſh the 


(26) Mem ibid. & aud. ab eo citat. 


more 
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choſe him for their patron and protector. The latter, who oc- 
cupied a vaſt territory about Tholeſa, had a very rich and magni- 
ficent temple dedicated to him in that city, which was their 
metropolis. This is ſuppoſed to be the ſame that is mentioned 
by an antient author , on account of Conffantine's repairing 
thither, to give thanks for his late ſucceſs (R), and the extra- 
ordinary preſents he made to it ; upon which occaſion that au- 
thor ſtyles it the fineſt temple of Apollo that was then in the 
world. The building was a decagon, in which there wasa vaſt 
number of niches and ſtatues, and, among the reſt, that of 
Apollo, repreſented as a lively youth ; upon which account, the 
panegyriſt compliments that monarch with joining to the youth- 
fulneſs of the god, the grandeur of an emperor. Some words 
he adds, which ſeem to imply, as if the oracle of the god had 
juſtly promiſed him the empire of the world ; from which one 


_ * Eumen1vs panegyr. Conſtant, ſub fin. 


more tender and luſcious for it. Amongſt other ridiculous uſes they 


made of this plant, the following is remarkable, as well for its 
oddity, as long continuance. 


Whenever the country laboured under a great drought, the wo- 


men aſſembled themſelves, and choſe from amongſt them a young 
virgin, to be the leader of the dance She firipped herſelf naked, 
and went at the head of the reſt, in ſearch of this herb, which they 
then called Bæliſa. When ſhe had found it, ſhe plucked it up by 


the roots, with the little finger of the right hand, and tied it to a 


ſtring, the other end of which was faſtened to the little toe of her 
right foot. Her company did then cut off each ſome boughs, and 
carried them in their hands after her, whilſt ſhe dragged the plant 
after her, towards the next river, where ſhe plunged it in the water : 
the reſt dipped, likewiſe, their boughs, and ſprinkled her with it. 


When this ceremony was over, they all returned to the place whence 


they ſet out, but took care to make the young virgin walk back- 
wards all the way (27). oe | 

(R) Con/lantine had, it ſeems, juſt taken the city of Marſcilles, 
and in it Heu, his father-in-law, who had ſworn his ruin; ſo that 
he was now enabled to reſume the purple wnich he had been forced 
to quit, And this being before his coaverſion, he went to pay his 
acknowledgment to pole, at this ſtately temple, which, upon 
many accounts, is ſuppoled to have been that of Tholow/e. | 
Ihe ſame panegyriſt tells us, that there was another temple of 
that god at Autun, where there was likewiſe a ſpring of hot waters, 


which were uſed for the puniſhment of perjury, and which, though 


they ſent up a continual ſmoke, had neither ill taſte or ſmell, but 
were both pleaſant and wholſome. I 


(27) Hem ibid. Burchar. decret. J. xix. e. 5. 


Vol. XVIII. H might 
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| might be induced to believe, that there had been likewiſe an 


oracle of that god there, in imitation of that of Delphos ; and 
that Conſtantine had been conſulting it. But we would not lay 
too great ſtreſs on the ſwoln expreſſions of a panegyriſt. 
However that be, as Apollo was the ſame deity with the ſun, 
the Gauls worſhipped him under ſeveral names and different 
forms. He is ſometimes called Apollo, Belenus, and Abellion, 
which ſignify fair; ſometimes by the Perſic name of Mithras 


ſometimes that of Pennius, of which we have ſpoken under that 


of Jupiter; and at other times Dalichenus. We ſhall not 


trouble ourſelves with diving for freſh etymons of all thoſe 


names, which may, perhaps, have riſen from the places where 


he was more particularly worſhipped, or from other circum- 
ſtances not now to be come at. He was generally repreſented 
youthful, naked, with a radiant crown, or golden trefſes *, In 


| ſome antient buſtoes found of him, as well as in ſome ancient 


coins, he is repreſented with a pole or ring (S), and alink of a 


chain faſtened to his ſcull, by which he was, it is ſuppoſed, 


ſuſpended to the roof, in imitation of the ſun, whom they 


| fancied to be ſuſpended by a golden chain:. But, after all, 


might not ſuch hanging figures of that deity have been the ef- 
fects of ſome vows which the Gault and others uſed to make to 
that deity in time of ſickneſs ; and who, upon their recovery, 


hung up the promiſed figures in his temple, without any regard 
to the ridiculous notion above-mentioned ? One head of his was 
dug up at the caſtle of Polignac, which place is ſuppoſed to have 


been ſc called from Apollo, and is ſtill there to be ſcen againſt 


the wall that ſurrounds it. It is but ill carved, on a bluiſh 


ſtone, butween four and five feet in height and breadth, and is 


* Vide EvR1ye1D Phon'f. lian. varior. I. i. c. 200 *t Idem 


ibid. Vide & ANaxac: &al. | 


(S) To underſtand what the antients meant by theſe kinds of 


poles, we muſt have recourſe to Diodorus Siculus, who is the only 


one that has given us any light into it, and who, ſpeaking of Alex- 
auder's funeral proceſiion from Babylon to 41:xandria, tells vs, that 
in the canopy which was over the car or herſe, there was a pole ſo 


nicely wrought,. that neither the roughneſs of the roads nor the jolt- 


ing of the wheels could move it (28. Hence his interpreters have 


concluded this pole to have been a kind of hinge or ring, to which 
a certain number of ſprings were faſtened, which kept the whole 
machine tight and immoveable { 29). And hence it is ſuppoſed to 


have been called a pole, from the number of chains and ſprings 


wiuch centered in it, to keep the hanging ſtatue ſteady. But whe- 
ther they have hit the point, we will not affirm. 


28) Hier. kb. xvii, (29) Autiguit. expliq. tom. v. 
| , 
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ſurrounded, all over, with rays, which, when the ſun ſhines 
upon it, caſt a kind of golden or fiery luſtre, and ſhew that 
thoſe rays had been formerly gilt. What is remarkable in this 
antique is, that he is carved with his mouth wide open ; from 


which it is concluded, to be here repreſented as delivering his 


anſwer . And, truly, the druids were, by this time, become 
ſuch zealous mimics of the Greeks and Romans, that we need 
not doubt, but they had ſome one or more of theſe oracles 
among them, though we could not find any other footſteps of 
it. There is an inſcription in this temple of Polignac, out of 
which the head above-mentioned had been taken, which the 
3 antiquary above quoted judges to have been put up by the em- 
3 peror Claudius, who has of Lyons, and conſequently had lived 
in the neighbourhood of this caſtle, and had been there, per- 
haps, either to conſult the oracle, or, more probably, to pray 
to that god for the recovery of his health, as he was a very 
ſickly prince, when he cauſed his name and titles to be ſet up 
there. For Cæſar tells us, that even in his time the Gauls 


looked upon Apollo as the god of phyſic ; and another author 
adds *, that the ſick perſons, that addreſſed themſelves to him 


for health, uſed to ſend thither that part of their body where 
the ailment was, carved out in wood, or caſt in braſs. At Mar- 


ſeilles was found a ſtatue like that of a Roman warrior, armed 


cap-a-pe, about eleven or twelve feet high, and ſtanding on the 
crupper of a bull, between the belly of which, and the pedeftal 


J on which it ſtands, is carvedan eagle, as it were, fitting ſquat; 


and on the pedeſtal an inſcription, importing, that Ofavius Pa- 


ternus had dedicated it to the god Dolichenius. The bull and 
the eagle have made ſome antiquaries ſuppoſe that deity to have 
been Jupiter; but another author, often quoted in this ſection, 


has given ſome convincing proofs that it was Apollo: we ſhall 
refer the curious, for thoſe proofs, to the book itſelf 7, to pre- 
vent running into too great a length. All that needs to be 
added, with reſpect to this antique, is, that the name, which 
is a Greek one, and ſignifies, according to ſome, a hippodrome, 
according to others, the poſts that directed the races, ſeems to 
intimate, that Apollo was looked upon by the Gauls to preſide 
over thoſe exerciſes. 5 
Bur the deity in greateſt veneration among the Gauls was 
Mercury. We have already given ſome reaſons for it in the 
Celtic hiſtory *, Other deities had particular cities and pro- 


* SIMoXI Liniac. d'Auvergne, p. 123, & ſeq. CoxxzII. diction. 
hiſtor. relig. des Gaul. I. xi. c. 27. Com. ubi ſupra. * GRTO. 
Turon. vit. patr. c 6. J Relig. des Gaule:, ubi ſupra. Vol. v. 

p. 255 (D). 274, & (Y) (Z)... 
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vinces where they were more particularly worſhipped ; but this, 
after he was adopted as the god not only of trade and commerce, 
of which he was antiently eſteemed the author and chief pro- 
moter, in Gaul, but likewiſe of arts and ſciences, of the high- 
ways and travellers, of pregnant women, and even of thieves 
and robbers, ſtatues, altars, and temples, were erected to him 
every-where throughout this country. He is called, by ſeveral 
antient authors, Theutat, and T heutates *, the ſignification of 
which name we have given, as well as that of Mercury, in the 
volume above quoted; and we need not doubt but they both 
meant the ſame deity, or that he was worſhipped under both by 
the Gauls, ſince both are of Celtic extract, and expreſſive of the 
excellent notion they had of him upon both accounts 4 * 

| at 


* Lucan. Pharſal. I. i. LIV. decad. iii. I. vi. c. 44. LAcraxr. 
& al. | 


(T) To theſe two names, and thoſe we mentioned in a former 
volume, we mult add that of Ognius; mentioned by Lucen, and 
which, tho” that author gives it to Hercules, by miſtake, yet, in all 
appearance, belonged to M:rcury. The deſcription he gives of 
him, as he ſaw it in Gaul, being ſomewhat curious, tho' the hu- 


mour of it be ſomewhat exaggerated, we ſhall give our Eng lis read- 
ers the ſubſtance of it. | | 


„% The Gault, ſays he, call Hercules Ognius, and repreſent him 


* as a decrepit old mar, bald, and wrinkled, and weather-beaten, 
« like ſome old ſailor. One would ſooner take him for old Cha- 
« ron, or any one elſe, than for Hercules But if one conſiders 
* him with his lion's ſkin, the bow and quiver in his left, and the 
club in his right, hand, he looks quite like a Hercules. What is 
« ple tied to him by the car ; the chains are of gold and amber, 

66 


to break them, or even unwilling to follow him. On the con- 
«« trary, they ſeem ſo pleaſed, and the chains ſo looſe, that there 


appears a viſible eagerneſs in them to keep cloſe to him. His 
o 


*« faitened to a hole through Ognias's tongue, whilſt he looks back 
* ſmiling on his followers.” „ 


Lucan, having expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the oddneſ; of the picture, 
introduces a Gaul accounting to him for i:, in words to this effect: 


% You will ccaſe to be ſurpriſed at it, when J teil you, that we 


„% Gaul make H.rculrs the god of eloquence, contrary to the 


„ Greeks, who give that honour to Mercury, who is ſo far inferior 


* to him in ſtrength. We repreſent him as an old man, becauſe _ 
* eloquence never ſhews itſelf ſo lively and ſtrong as in the mouth 
of old people. The relation which the ear hath to the tongue, 


ʒaſtiſies the picture of the old man, who holds fo many people faſt 
| : EE 40 by 


v moſt curious is, that the good old man holds a multitude of peo- | 


and, though very fine and ſlight, not one of them ſcems to ſtrive 


hands being both full, the painter has repreſented thoſe chains as 3 


we 
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That of Thentet ſignifying the father of his people, they ac- 
knowledged him under that name, at firſt, as their founder; 
and afterwards boaſted themſelves to be ſprung from him (V), 


by his tongue; neither do we think it any affront to Hercules, to 


« paint him with his tongue bored; fince, to tell you all in one 
„ word, it was that which made him ſucceed in every thing; and 
e that it was by his wiſdom that he ſubdued all hearts unto him.“ 
Thus far Lucan : and it is not eaſy to gueſs whether he was impoſed 
upon by his Gaul, or whether he himſelf introduces this ſtory as a 


burleſque upon the Gauliſb nation, who depended ſo far on their 


ſtrength and bravery, whilſt they as much valued themſelves upon 


their eloquence, as if they had excelled the world in it; and fo 


expoſe themſelves for their veneration for Hercules rather than Mer- 
cury It is plain, however, that theſe flight and brittle chains, 
which held ſo many pleaſed captives faſt by the ear to the tongue of 


the god, could not belong to Hercules in any caſe, but to Mercury, 


the god of eloquence; and, accordingly, attributed to him by the 


generality of antient mythologiſts. On the other hand, the club, 


the quiver, Qc. were indifferently given to Mercury, to whom, we 


are told, Hercules conſecrated them, after ſome ſucceſsful fight 
againſt the giants (30). Accordingly, we read, that the emperor 


Commodus, who affected to appear at public ſhows in the habit of 


Mircuiy, uſed to wear the caduceus in his hand, whilſt his officers 


carried the club, lion's ſkin, &c. before him. And, in giving theſe 
to that god, the meaning was plainly this, that where ever wiſdom 
and eloquence were, there could be neither ſtrength nor courage 


wanting ; becauſe the former was ever able either to procure, or, 


at the worſt, to ſupply the want of, the latter. 

Many other reaſons might be aſſigned to prove, that this picture 
of Ozn:us repreſented a Mercury, and not an Hercules; however 
Lucan came to give it to the latter (31), wherein he has been fol- 
lowed by the multitude of an'iquaries. As for us, we think it un- 


neceflary to dwell longer upon it, in a work of this nature; and 
tnoſe who rather chuſe to follow that author, have a Hercules here 
as worſhipped by the Gauls, under the name of Oguius, or, rather, 


as joined into one with Mercury by them, as he was antiently by the 
E»yptians and other nations. But it is plain, Lucan lad no mind to 


admit the latter amongſt the Gauliſbꝰ gods, when he makes him tell 


Jupiter, that he doth not know which way to ſummon theſe to the 


_ ailembly ; becauſe, as he was a ſtranger to their language, he could 
neither underſtand them, nor be underſtood by them (32) 


(V) We are cold, that the famed Py:bagoras, having paſſed over 
into Gaul, to learn the myſteries of the druids, was ſo taken with 


this notion of theirs, that he boaſted the ſame deſcent, and that god 


(30) Vide Pauſan. Corinthiac. Lil. Gyrald. hift. dcr. fyntagm. ix. 
(31) Aiphilin. excerpt. ex Dion. in Commod. (32) Jide antig. 
explig. tom. i. relig. dis Gaul, l. ii. c. 11, & g. | 

had 
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in imitation of the Thracian kings, who were another branch 
of the antient Celtes. Mercury was with them the god of 
riches e; no man could attain to them without his help: and 
hence he came to be confounded with Pluto, and to ſhare in 
his honours and attributes; or, if we may be allowed to 
nearer to the truth, Mercury, being dead, became Pluto, 
the of riches and of the lower regions; and hence both 
zul and Thracians claimed their deſcent from theſe two dei- 
ties, after they had, by length of time, ſplit them into two, in 
| imitation of their neighbours. Some inſcriptions ſhew, that 
not only Mercury, but even Venus and Mars, were reckoned 
among the infernal gods (W). As he was worſhipped as their 
progenitor, he is often joined, in t'10oſe ſtatues and inſcriptions 
erected to him, with the goddeſs Peſtverta, to aſſiſt women in 
labour. This goddeſs has much puzzled all mythologiſts, and 
may be only an epithet of Proſerpine, whom, Strabo ſays, they 
worſhipped as their mother (X); or, perhaps of Diana, who 
had the ſame office. According to all theſe diſtinctions, one 
may reckon three Gauliſh Mercuries, or rather the fame god 
worſhipped under three different titles, and repreſented in thres * 
* Cæsan, com. 1. vi. 4 L. iv. * 
had promiſed to grant him whatever favour he ſhould aſk, except 
that of being made immortal ( 33). n 
 (W) Dris ix ERNI VENERI, Mari, & Mercurio ſacrum © 
(34). With relation to his being the god of riches, we find an antienkt 
witty inſcription at Lyans, in Latin, to this effect: Mercury pro» © 
© miſes you gain here, Apollo health, and Septumanus a lodging; © 
** but he that brings his dinner with him, will fare the better. Af. 
** ter this, ſtranger, you muſt look out where to lodge (35).” As 
this city was one of the moſt trading ones in Eu/ opc, the ſcarcity of * 
inns in it, at that time, might make the opulent and generous Sep- 
_ tumanus give ſtrangers this odd invitation. 5 
(X) As ſhe was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt women in labour, the names of 
Poſtverta, and Anteverta, might be given her on account of her 
turning the child to the right poſition for the birth. Thoſe who 
make two goddeſſes of them think, that the one had power to re- 


medy what was paſt, and the other to prevent what was to come. In 


one of thoſe inſcriptions, under a double buſto, one of M:rcary, 
and the other of that goddeſs, ſhe is called Ro/merte ; in ſome others. 
it is Mercury, and Fort. Verte, or Fortuna Verte, or happy return; 
as he — often ſtyled in others, Mercurio Negotiatori Nundinatori, 
&c. (36). ** | | MM | i 


(33) Dial. Jupit. traged. (34) Clem. Alex. from. I. i. Diog. 
Laert. J. viii. (35) Hift. de Pacadem. des inſcriptions, tom. wi. 


(36) Menet. prep. à Phiftoire de Lyon, 86. | 
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As the god of eloquence, he was repreſented in the manner Three 
we have deſcribed him from Lucan, in a late note, as an old Mercuries 
man, with his bow, quiver, club, and lion's ſkin, holding a eng the 
willing multitude chained to his tongue by their ears. As the Gauls. 
god of merchants and travellers, he was repreſe.ted naked, and 
without ſex and beard, and with his winged cap, his caduceus, 
&c. He is under this head, likewiſe repreſented with a purſe 
in one hand, and ſometimes with a cornucopia in the other, and 
with wings on his heels, as the meſſenger of the gods. In ſome 
ſtatues he has a creſcent, over the wings of his cap, and was 
often joined with the moon in the Gauliſb worſhip; and that, 
probably, upon theſe two accounts: Firſt, as the one was the 
diſpenſer of wealth, and the other the giver of fertility to the 
earth ; and, ſecondly, as both prefided over the highways, upon 
which account the latter was called Trivia; and both protected 
the roads, the travellers, thieves, ſhepherds, and ſhepherdeſ- 
ſes ©, as he is affirmed to have followed their life; upon which 
account, theſe likewiſe offered ſacrifices to him f. As an in- 
fernal deity, we conjecture him to have been repreſented with 
a beard ; his winged cap rather reſembled a diſk, and inſtead 
of a caduceus, he held in one hand an odd kind of ſceptre, 
and in the other a purſe. His body was ſurrounded with a kind 
=> of imperial mantle, or Paludamentum, tyed, or faſtened, by ſome 
= - ornament, on one of his ſhoulders. This we infer from an an- 
| cient monument, an account of which may be ſeen in the mar- 
gin (V), in the inſcription of which he is ſtyled Auguſtus. There 
have been many other conjectures offered, both concerning N 
this ancient monument, and the title there given him, as well =; A $ 


* 1 » 


© PoR H. de abſt. 1. ii. Macros. ſomn. Scip. I. i. Auct. hymn, 
in Merc. verl. 15. 290. i EvsTAT. Odyſſ. E. Iliad. E. 


(Y) This appears, from a large bas-relievo, between five and 
fix feet long, and about three in breadth, and near two in thickneſs, 
dug up out of a gentleman's vineyard, near one of the gates of the 
city of Beauwai_. The inſcription is, Sacrum Mercurio Auguſto C. 
Julius Healiſſus VS L. M. It is plain, from ſome other inſcrip- 
tions in Gruter, that a bearded Mercury was common in Gaul, tho? 
not among the Greeks and Romans; and the title Auguſtus, which 
we find in ſeveral antient medals given to other gods and goddeſſes, 
or rather to emperors and empreſſes deified under their names, in- 
. clines us to think, that this monument was dedicated to Mercury, 
after he had been deified by the Gau/s, and reckoned among the in- 
fernal deities. Some diſtinction, doubtleſs, there muſt have been 
of his dreſs, &c. under this laſt denomination, and this ſeems the 
molt likely to have been it; but it is here offered only as a proba- 
ble conjecture. | | | 
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as ſome others, which are met with in thoſe old inſcriptions z ; 
ſuch as that of Artains, Ciſſonius, Arvernus, and ſome others, 
which we ſhall not tire our readers with : we ſhall likewiſe paſs 
by ſome other dreſſes and attitudes with which the luxuriant 
fancies of the Gauls have repreſented him, and only add, that 
from what we have obſerved of thoſe mounds in which the Gauls 
and Britons buried their dead, ſuch as thoſe we deſcribed on 
Saliſbury plain, and what Livy ſays of ſuch a kind of tumulus, 
or ſepulchral mount, which Scipio takes notice of in the neigh- 


bourhood of New Carthage in Spain, and which the natives 


called Mercury Tutat b, one may draw a probable conjecture, 


that he was buried there. We have formerly ſhewn, that he 


reigned in Gaul, which comprehended then the greateſt part 
of Europe, and particularly Spain; and may be reaſonably 


therefore ſuppoſed to have been there interred, after the Celtic 
or Gauliſh manner. Other heaps or mounds there were, which 


likewiſe bore his name: but thoſe were of a different nature, 
as the reader may ſee in the next note (Z). How he was wor- 


ſhipped 


£ See relig. des Gaul. 1. 53. c. 17, & ſeg. Þ Decad iii. I. vi. 
c. 44. i See vol. v. p. 273, & ſeq. & chronic. Alex. Su ib. 
Pr z Rox relig. des Gaul. PELLOVTII R. & al. 


(Z) Theſe laſt are known to have been heaps of ſtones, and 5 


other obſtacles, of which the highways were either cleared by his 
command; or in honour of him, as he was thought the god that 
preſided over chem. Whenever, therefore, any traveller met with 


any ſuch, he took them up, and carried them till he found one of 


theſe heaps, which were in great numbers, and flung it in among 


the reſt; by which means they grew larger, and higher, and were 


called by his name (37) | 

The aathor of the vulgate verſion has alluded to this cuſtom, 
where he makes Salomon ſay (38) that © He who doth honour to 
* a fooliſh man, is like him that throws a ſtone in one of Mercus y's 
* heaps.” But the text in the original has no ſuch alluſion, but 


only compares the latter to one that binds a ſtone in a ſling. Theſe 
heaps were generally gathered up at ſome croſs ways, and placed 


where roads divided, and where there generally ſtood a t:rminus, 
or figure at half body; at the foot of which they threw thoſe tones 
9. 1 
Theſe ſerved, likewiſe, to remind peop'e of the heavy curſes 
which this deity was thought to inflict 04 thote who abuſed travel- 


lers, or refuſed to put them in the right way 400. 'Their repre- 


(37) Vide Gruter. uli ſupra. & relig. des Gaul: 1. ii. c. 18. 38) 


Proverb. xxvi. 8. (30) Nicander. Een it od. ii. Ait. 
a (pigram. (49) Jia, Trecrit, ichl. Xxv. v. 5. 


= ſenting 
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ſhipped by the Gauls under any one of theſe three denomina- 
tions, is hard to gueſs ; only as he was, in imitation of the Ro- 
mans, deified as the god of traffick and riches, we may ſuppoſe 
they borrowed ſome of their rites from the worſhip which the 
Roman merchants paid to him there, and which is beautifully 
deſcribed by the poet *, who cloſes his account of it with this 


reflection, that Mercury could not but be inclined to forgive all 


the cheats and perjuries of theſe his votaries, when he remem- 
bered how himſelf had been guilty of the like l. The chief 
victim, with which they concluded his feaſt, was a ſow with 
"ane were the chief male deities which we find worſhip- 
ped by the Gauls ; ſome others they had likewiſe adopted, ſuch 
as Mithras, from the Perſians (A), Neptune, Erebus and Or- 
cus, ſuppoſed both to be the ſame with Pluto; Bacchus, and 
ſome others, whom they adopted from the Greets and Romans, 
concerning which we know very little, either of their worſhip, 
or of the notion which the Gauls had of them. As to their 


goddeſſes, the chief of them were, Diana or Luna, Juno, Godd:ſes. 


Minerva, Venus, Proſerpine, Arduina, whom we take to be 


x Faſt Lv. ver.663, & ſeq. See hy mn. in Merc. Lacraxr. 
I. vi. Sur p. in voc. Eusr Ar. Iliad. E | 


ſenting him of no ſex, as he was the god of commerce and riches, 
was, in all likelihood, to intimate, that neither of them were 


contined to either ſex, but that both had an equal title to his protec- 


tion and bleſſing ; and we may add, that it might be likewiſe done 
in a modeſt oppoſition to the Greeks and Romans, who repreſented 


him as ambiſex, and with a ſpear in one hand, and a diſtaff in the 
other (41). 5 | 
(A) It appears from ſeveral antient monuments and inſcriptions, 
that Mithras, the Sun, and Mercury, were worſhipped, among the 
Gauls, as one and the ſame deity; at leaſt, M:br as being the ſun, 
among the Perſians, is often repreſented as corjoined with him, 


that is, with a ſun over his head, and ſometimes on his breaſt, and 


with this inſcription, Mercurio ſoli ſacrum. Hence the author of the 
Gauliſb religion has been at the pains to collect a number of other 
arguments to prove that thoſe two deities were looked upon here as 
one and the ſame, or, at moſt, as aſſociated both in their virtues, 


and in their worſhip. And might not this be on account of the 


great and conſtant nearneſs the two planets, which bear theſe names, 
have to each other (42)? „„ 


(41) Albric. de Aeor. imag. Huet. demonſt. evang. & al. (42) 


1 I. ii. c. 36, & je. 
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Galli, 


who, 
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the moon, as we hinted a little higher, and Cybele, a ſtatue of 
which was dug up at Paris with 4 — crowned with a kind of | 
hexagonal temple, and was particularly in great veneration in 
the city of Autun, and whoſe prieſts were, it ſeems, all caftra- |? 
ted in honour of her (B), and from thence — ' + 1 

ore 


(B) This appears, from what we read in the acts of Sphorianus, | 


a zealous chriſtian ſince ſainted, who, being brought before the go- 
vernor of that city, for refuſing to worſhip her idol, on a day in 
which her ſtatue was carried about in proceſſion, alledged, among 
other reaſons for his refuſal, that he could not acknowledge a deity, 


whoſe myſteries and worſhip conſiſted in a ſhameful and u T7: 


caſtration. But whether theſe Galli, or prieſts, were Gault, or 4 


ſent for from Phrygia, or elſewhere; or whether the Gaz/s, wo J 


appear to have had an abhorrence for all kinds of mutilations al- 
lowed of theſe Galli; or whether they did not rather belong only 


to the Romans, as ſome authors believe (43), we ſhall examine in 


the next note. | | 

(C) That Cybele, or the mother of the gods, as ſhe is called, 
was a deity of Syrian, and not of Gallic, extract, is univerſally 
acknowledged. So that if her worſhip was introduced into Gaz/, 


It was either by force, or in imitation of the Greeks and Romans. 


If we conſider their abhorrence to all mutilations, we ſhall hardly 
think that they could willingly give into ſuch a kind of worſhip as 


this, which required every prieſt, and encouraged every votary of 


the goddeſs to become an eunuch, as Helingabalus is ſaid to have 
done, in one of his mad fits (44). We are, moreover, told, that 
thoſe Galli were had in ſuch abhorrence, that no other people would 


converſe with them; and that they were put upon the level with E 


ſorcerers, gladiators, and hangmen (45); ſo that they had no other 
way of living, but by carrying their goddeſs about, and begging 
Charity for her ſake; all which was moſt oppoſite to the genius of 
the Gallic nation. 

Accordingly, St. Jerom has a paſſage which plainly intimates, 
that the Romans forced this emaſculated prieſthood upon the Gale, 
and called thoſe eunuchs Galli, in order to fix a 
upon that nation, for having taken their metropolis, and befieged 
their capitol (45). And we are told, by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
tnat no Roman took that office upon him, but that they had a Phry- 
gian male and female to perform it. This might be true, in part; 


and if what is reported of H:/io2abalus, who became one of them, 


be to be credited, it will only ſhew, that he minded the laws and 
cuſtoms of Name no more in this caſe, than he did in all others (47). 


(43) Alem ibid. 1.1. c. 33. ad fin. Pellouticr. Keyzler. & al. (44) 
Lamprid in Heliogab. Victor. epitom. (45) Tertul de reſurrect. 


c. 10 (46) Comment. in Hy. c. 4. (47) See his horrid acti- 
oui, vol. xv. p. 96, & ſeq. 


However 


perpetual ignominy 
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many other nations beſides the French, 
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Before we cloſe this ſection, it will be neceſſary to give our rea- 
ders ſome account of the Gauliſh druids, bards, &c. and of 
ſuch of their doCtrines and tenets as have not been yet touched 
upon, at leaſt as far as we can gather them from ancient au- 
thors ; for it cannot be expected, that we ſhould know much 
concerning that ſet of men, conſidering that they made a myſ- 
tery of their religion and philoſophy, and a conſtant rule never 
to commit any thing relating to either to writing n. 


Wx have already obſerved, that the order of the druids had Their dru- 


the ſole care of all religious matters which they ſo artfully and ide. 


dextrouſly introduced into every other concern, both public 
and private, that nothing could be done without their appro- 


= Vide Cs. com. I. vi. & alib. paſſ. 
However, St. Jerom ſeems to have been miſtaken in his derivation 


of the word gallus and galli; which, if we may believe Pliny and 
other Roman authors, were ſo called from a river of that name in 


 Phrygia (48); and, in particular, Ovid, who, probably, to expoſe 


the unnatural caſtration of theſe prieſts, tells us, that the waters of 
that river had ſuch a dangerous quality, that whoſoever drank of 


them did run ſtark mad (49). But be that as it will. the contempt- 


ible name of Galius may well enough have been given to the Gau:s 
by way of pun upon their national one, let thoſe prieſts have been 
called ſo on any other account. So that, upon the whole, if any 


Gauls were ever ſeen in that office, they mult needs be ſuppoſed to 


have been forced into it by their imperious conquerors: but, after 


all, this worſhip of Cybele, though eſtabliſhed in Gaul, as well as in 
Rome, may yet, for aught appears, have been countenanced by the 


latter, and diſaproved by the former. | 
Before we cloſe this note, jt will not be amiſs to mention a noble 
teſtimony which a Raman writer gives of this averſion of the Gau/s 


to mutilation (50); where, having amply expatiated on their known 


valour and bravery, their contempt of difficulties and dangers, and 
even of death, he adds, We never find any of them do, as ſome 
4 of us do in /taly, cut off their thumbs, for fear of going to the 
*© wars, and upon which account they call us in deriſion, Mur ci,” 
To underſtand the ſting of this ſaying, it muſt be obſeryed, that 
Murcia was reckoned, amongſt the Romans, the goddeſs of cowards 
and idle feilows ; whence her infamous votaries were called Murci 
(51). And from this ſhameful cuſtom of cutting off their thumbs, 
to diſqualify themſelves for ſervice, came the old Gallic word pol- 
tron, from pollex and trunco, which is ſtill retained to this day, by 


(48) Plin. nat. hift. I. v. Luc. de dea Syr, (49) Fall. I. iv. . 


316. & /cq. (50) A. Marcell. in fr. l. xv. 51) id Faler, 
Mex. l. vi. c. 3. Sucton. in vit. Aug. Arusb. I. i, c. 4 Aug de ci- 
. J, iv, 5 
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bation *; and that this abſolute ſway of theirs laſted till at leaſt 
ſome time after their conqueſt by the Romans. They were 
called by ſeveral names (D), beſides that of druid, of which we 
have given the etymon in a former volume . Their antiquity 
is looked upon of the ſame date with the brachmans of India, 
Perſia, the Chaldees of Babylon and Aſſyria, and, in a word, 
with the oldeſt ſets of philoſophers ?. And, indeed conſide- 
ring their vaſt diſtance from each other, and the conformity of 
their doctrine, we can ſuppoſe no other but that they all received 
it from the ſame hand, viz. from Noah and his immediate 
deſendants, and carried it each to the different places of their diſ- 


n See before p. 42, b. (B). o Vol. v. p. 249, & ſeq ſubnot. 
p Vide int. al. LatRT. in proem. OR 16. cont. Celf. I. v. Cr. 
_ ſtrom. I. iii. PoLYH15T, ap. eund. I. i, CeLs. ap. Orig. ubi 
ſupra. 


(D) One of them was that of Semnot hei (52), given to them, 
doubtleſs, on account of their greater veneration for, and knowledge 
of, the godhead. Diodorus Siculus gives them that of Saronides, on 
account of their great regard to ſuch old oaks as were decayed, and 

ſtripped of their bark; for that is the meaning of that word, ac- 
cording to Heſichius. | | 

A Gauliſb antiquary, not content to derive that of druid from the 
Celtic drew, an oak, compounds it with that and ud, inchantment ; 
whence he infcrs the Greeks dryades to have come (53) : but though 
they are charged, and that perhaps juflly, to have uſed many ſuch 
practices, and in a moſt inhuman manner; yet it is not reaſonable 

to think, that they would add ſo odious a ſyllable to their mame : 
neither can the Greeks or Romans be ſuppoſed to have done it, be- 
cauſe the monoſyllable, *beingCeltic, was unknown to them. Dry- 


| edes was, therefore, no more than a G-ec& termination of the word 


druid. 
The laſt name we ſhall take notice of was, that of Senani, which 
we hinted above was, probably, taken up by them as more pleaſing 
to the R:mans, it properly ſignifying a wiſe or venerable man; 
as their druideſſes were called ſexe, and ſenes (54). This was pro- 
bably done in imitation of the ſect of gymnoſophiſts, who agreed 
with them in many things, particularly in having their ſocieties com- 
poſed of males and females, like the Gauliſb druids, in ſtudying 
philoſophy, aſtrology, prying into futurity, living in celibacy, and 
the like (55). Theſe were by the Greek; called Semmones ; the Gaul, 
among whom the mz was, and is ſtill, in many provinces; pronounced 
like un, called them Sennones, and, in the Latin termination, Sernout 


(52) Diog. Larrt.-in roam. Suid. in voc. (53) Orig. dela 
mat, Celt. (54) Mela, l. iii. (55) Diog. Laert. uti ſupra. 


Elem. Alexand. firamat, l. ii Relig. des Gaul. J i. c. 21. 


perſion; 


up a, | i. Digg. Lacrt. J. viii. (58 / Cicero, ibid, 
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perſion; for they can never be imagined to have communicated 
it to each other, as there could be no communication or com- 
merce between them in thoſe early times; at leaſt the druids of 
Britain, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, and 
from whom the Gault received all their religion and philoſophy, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have had it from any of theſe foreign 
ſets, to whom they were utterly unknown. The Gault, 
tenacious as they were till their conqueſt, of their religion, 
laws, and cuſtoms, never belyed their origin, but owned them- 
ſelves to have received all from the Britiſb druids : thither they 
ſent their own to be inſtructed. Here was the grand ſeminary 
where they received their inſtruction, and here was the ſeat of 
the arch-druid, or head, and high-prieft of their religion; to 
whom they appealed, as to their dernier reſort, in all doubtful 
and controverted caſes 1. It were, therefore, abſurd to ſup- 
poſe, as ſome have done, either that theſe travelled into ſuch 
vaſt remote parts to earn their doctrines from the ſemnes of In- 
dia, or any other ſects; or much leſs, as others too eagerly 
contend, that theſe travelled into Gaul and Britain to learn 
theirs from them. And it is much more reaſonable to derive 
that great reſemblance which is obſerved between them all, from 


' thoſe antient times, when they were, in ſome meaſure, but 


one people, or great family; and that each carried, and care- +» 
fully preſerved them in thoſe parts of the world where they 


| ſettled themſelves (E). 


Ao other inſtances of the exceſſive power of the dru- q 
idiſh tribe, Cz/ar mentions one *, by which we may gueſs at , if 


4 Cxs. comment, |. iv. r Ibid. I. vii. Dia. CurysosrT. 
orat. xlix. | ; | 


(E) Some antient Roman authors, ſuch as Cæſar, Valerius Max- 
i mus, Am. Marceilinus, &c. have indeed affirmed, that the druids 
learned their doctrines from P;:hagoras; and the ſame ſome have 
affirmed of Numa (56), though he was of ſo much older date. But 
we have formerly obſerved, that Pythagoras had made a voyage 
into Gaul, and had le-rned a great deal of his from them, as he 
did alſo from the brachmans (57). The truth is, Pythagoras was 
in ſuch high eſteem, that no man was hardly eſteemed wiſe or learn- 


ed that was not his diſciple (58). And the Gali druids, being 
found to have many doctrines in common with him, were of courſe 
ſuppoſed to have received them from him. Though that of the 


tranſmigration of ſouls, which was likewiſe attributed to them, doth 
not appear to have been at all held by them, and it is likely that 
philoſopher brought them from thoſe of India. 


(56) See Cicer. gueſt. Tuſcul |. i n 38 (57) Clom, Alex. uli 
the 


1 ex- 
ve 
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the reſt, viz. that they choſe the annual magiſtrates of every 
city, who had that year the ſupreme authority, and ſometimes, 
the title of king. And yet theſe could do nothing without their 
approbation and advice, not ſo much as call a council; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding their great pomp and ftate, ſays another au- 
thor, they were but the creatures and ſlaves of the druids *, 
They uſed the ſame arbitrary power in their courts of judicature, 
and all other caſes, and were every-where efteemed as the 
_ Chiefs of every Gauliſb commonwealth, and had the ſole ma- 
nagement and inſtruction of youth in every thing but the train- 
ing up in the art of war. For in this laſt reſpect, the druids, 
and their diſciples, were not only exempt from going to war 
unleſs they pleaſed, but from all kind of tribute likevaiſe © ; and 
this did not a little increaſe their credit with the people, as well 
as the number of their diſciples. For their order was not fixed 
to any particular families or nation of Gaul, hut every man had 
power to ſtand candidate for it, and, if approved by the ſociety, 
was admitted into it. Asor their grand druid, he was choſen from 
amongſt them by the plurality of votes; and, when any diſpute 
_ aroſe, it was often terminated here, as in other caſes, by the 
| ſword, as we ſhall have occafion to hint in the ſequel. We 
have already obſerved, that they made it a part of their religion 
not to commit any thing to writing, but to couch all their my- 
| ſteries and learning in verſe; and theſe, it ſeems, were multi- 
| | plicd in time to ſuch a number, that it took ſome of them twenty 
1 whole years to learn them all by heart. And Cæſar aſſigns 
theſe two reaſons for this cuſtom, viz. that their doctrines 
might appear more myſterious, by being unknown to all but 
themſelves; and, ſecondly, that having no books to recur to, 
the; might be the more careful to preſerve them in their me- 
mory u. And what contributed much to this laſt was, their 
living in ſeparate ſocieties, chiefly in woods, and obſerving a 
conſtant celibacy. Ty 
THe three grand fundamentals of their religion conſiſted 
1. In their worſhip of the gods; 2. In abſtaining from all evil; 
and, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occaſions *. In 
order to eniorce this laſt, on which they valued themſelves moſt, 


Their prin- they taught the immortality of the ſoul, and a life after this, 1 
bl. bliſs or miſery, according as they had lived, And this inſpired 

them with incredible courage, and contempt of death, of which 

we ſhall give ſome pregnant inſtances in its due place. This 

notion of a future life was fo firmly believed by the people, that 


* Cx5ar,1.vi A. Mace. I. xv. D. Sic. I. vi c 9. Lvcan. 


L i. & al. Luca. ubi ſupra. * Comment. ubi ſupra. 
E DioG. LAERT. I. i. 


we 


| 
? 
| 
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we are told, they uſed to fling the account-books of the de- 
ceaſed into his grave, or, if he was burnt, into the fire, that 
he might make ſuch uſe of them in the next world, as would 
make his life more eaſy and comfortable there 7. Several other 
ridicylous cuſtoms are recorded of them, with reſpect to this 
notion of a future life, which can hardly be credited, and which, 
for that reaſon, we ſhall juſt mention in the margin (F). They 
alſo pretended to great ſkill in ſome branches of geography and 
aſtronomy, ſuch as the knowledge of the bigneſs and form of 
the earth, the motions of the planets, their influence, and that 
of the ſtars ; from which they aflumed a knowledge of the di- 
vine will, to pry into futurity *, and to foretel ſtrange events. 
And if that paſſage which Diodorus Siculus has preſcryed to us 
out of Hecateus , and which the reader may find in the mar- 
vin (G), be to be depended upon, and that the druids of Bri- 


tain, 
y Cxs. ubi. ſupra. zP. Msra, I. iii. c. 1. L. iii. c. 11. 


(F) They are ſaid to have lent and borrowed money, Sc. in or- 
der to repay it in the next world; to have ſent letters to the deceaſed 


perſon, by flinging them into the fire, or into his grave (59). There 


have been found in thoſe antient ſepulchres, on Saliſbury plain, 
ſpoken of before, ſome ſmall plates of filver, and other metals, in- 
graved with a kind of old writing, whick are ſuppoſed to have been 
ſent from the living to the dead by this conveyance. But theſe, 
and ſuch-like ridiculous cuſtoms, ſeem rather invented by thoſe au- 
thors in diſparagement of the Gaul; nation, and are juſtly laughed 


at (60). | 


(G) This paſſage is to the following purport : That there is, ac- 
cording to that author, a northern iſland of conſiderable bigneſs, 
little leſs than Szc:/y, fituate over againſt the Celta, and inhabited 
by thoſe whom the Greet, call Hyperboreans. It is fruitful, pleaſant, 
and dedicated to Apollo; that god, for the ſpace of nineteen years, uſed 


to come and converſe with them, and, which is more remarkable, 


they could (as if they had the uſe of teleſcopes) ſhew the moon very 
near them, and diſcover therein mountains, c. He concludes, that 


| over their ſacred grove and temple there preſided a ſet of men called 


(by the then Greeks, it is ſuppoſed) Boreade, who were their prieſls 
and rulers. 3 | 

From the author's deſcription and ſituation of this iſland, every 
body will eaſily perceive that it could be no other but either Great 
Britain or Ireland ; for the Mina, or Angleſey of Rouland (61), is vaſtly 
too ſmall and inconfiderable to have been meant here. It is men- 
tioned as known to the Greeks, as well it might, by means of the 


(50) bal. Mex. I. M. e. . Died: Sic. I. vi. c. g. Cef. abi ſupra. 
(60) See Keyzler ant. ſeptentr. p. 132, & ſeq. 175. Pelloutier. hiſt. 
des Celt. relig. des Gaul. & al, (61) Monza antig. ſect. 8. ad fin. 
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tain, for that ſeems to be the iſland meant by that author, could, 
as with teleſcopes, ſhew the moon nearer, and diſcover therein 
mountains, rocks, &c, it cannot but be ſuppoſed that they had 
made greater progreſs in theſe arts and ſciences, than is gene- 
rally imagined. The nineteen years converſe of Apollo, which 


is the cycle of the moon, and the notion of the moon's opacity, 
of its mountains, rocks, &c. argue them to have been no bad 


aſtronomers; and if they had really any inſtruments to draw the 
moon nearer, and make ſuch diſcoveries upon its ſurface, we 


may conclude them to have been pretty good artiſts for thoſe 


early times. Pliny adds, that they ſtudied natural philoſophy, 
and practiſed phyſic d. This laſt conſiſted chiefly in the know- 
ledge 2nd uſe of ſimples, but they ſoon found out a way to ren- 
der it mote intricate and myſterious, by intermingling aſtro- 
logy, and other ſuperſtitious traſh, amongſt it. The configu- 
ration of the planets muſt be conſulted, the herb muſt be ga- 
thered with one hand, and not with the other ; the hand muſt 
be covered with the oppoſite lappet of the man's robe; he muſt | 
be dreſſed in white, his feet waſhed and unſhod, and a great | 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe ; but all which rather betrays 
that author's fondneſs of expoſing the Gauls, than to inform 
mankind. To give one inſtance for all, the reader needs but 


hear what he ſays of their ſerpents egg, which, as it is related 


by him, would ſcarcely, upon any other account, be worth 
inſerting in this hiſtory, but that, whilſt we give him the ſub- 
ſtance of it in the margin (H), we ſhall endeavour to ſtrike out 
a more probable and advantageous meaning of this pretended 
piece of ſuperſtition, than that author could, or was, perhaps, 
willing to do. 
Wr 
b Vide nat. hiſt. I. xxiv. & ſeq. 


tin which the Phanicians fetched from it, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 


due time. The author adds, that one A5aris, who became after- 
wards a diſciple of Pythagoras (62), went from hence into Greece, 
and contracted an intimacy with the Delians, And might he not 
be ſuppoſed to have followed that philoſopher from Gaal thither ? 


But we ſubmit that to the reader. 


(H) According to his fabulous account, this egg, which was un- 
known to the reſt of the world, was formed by the ſcum of a vaſt 
multitude of ſerpents twiſted and conjured up together. As ſoon as 
they began to hiſs, it was raiſed up into the air, and muſt be caught 
before it touched the ground ; and he that caught it muſt imme- 
diately get on a fleet horſe, and ride for his life, from the fury of 
the ſerpents, which purſued him till a river topped them ſhort. 


(62) See biſhop of Worcefter's letter to Dr. Bentley, ap. eund. — 4 
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We muſt firſt take notice of an antient Gauliſhᷣ monument in 
the great cathedral of Paris, on which this ceremony of catching 
the egg is repreſented pretty near in the ſame manner as Pliny 
has given it. Another has been found in Italy ©, on which are 
carved two ſcroents, the one holding the egg in his mouth, and 
the other ſhaping and poliſhing it with its ſpittle. If the reader 
remembers wha! tes been ſaid in the coſmogony of the world, 
at the entrance of tnis work d, of the Phænicians and Egyp- 


trans looking upon the egg to be the principle of all things; that 


it was repreſented as coming forth out of the mouth of a ſerpent, 
the emblem of the Godhead, or perhaps rather of wiſdom ; and 
if we add what Plutarch obſerves, that the theology of the an- 
tients did aſcribe to the egg the priority of time, and the ſeed of 
all things; he will eaſily decypher a much ſublimer meaning 
in the mythology of this egg, than that Roman author could, 
or was perhaps willing to, ſee in it, either from thoſe emblem- 
atic monuments, or fabulous reports, from which he took his 
ridiculous account. For it muſt be further obſerved, that the 
druids were very fond of wrapping up all their learning, and 


© Antiquite expliq. Relig. des Gaules, I. 1. c. 26. iii. c. ult. 
* Vol. i. p. 27, 34, 37. 


The egg was then to be flung into the water, with a golden ring, 
which they faſtened about it, and muſt ſwim on the ſurface with it. 
Its virtues were then almoſt as numberleſs as thoſe of Fortunatus's 


cap, a great many of which our author mentions, as well as its co- 


lour and ſhape ; and concludes with telling us, that the emperor 


Claudius Cauſed a Gauliſb nobleman to be put to death merely for 


having been found with one of theſe eggs in his boſom, and which, 


it ſeems, he wore there with a view of gaining a law-ſuit in which 


he was engaged (63). 


What increaſes our wonder of this ridiculous credulity is, that a 


modern author (64) has endeavoured to confirm, in a great meaſure, 
what Pliny has related, by aſſuring us, that in ſeveral parts of Dau- 
phiné, eſpecially one place he names near the cenfines of Savoy, 


there is ſuch a prodigious concourſe of all kinds of ſerpents from 


the 5th of June to the 15th of Auguſt, that there is not one to be 
ſeen for the ſpace of ten miles round the place. He adds, that the 
ground where they aſſemble is left covered with a kind of ſcum, 
which fills one with horror. But he ſays, that no care had been 


taken to inquire after the fiory of the egg, whether it was fact, or 


only an impoſture of the druids. If any thing could perſuace us 


that the antient Gali could give into ſuch ridiculous ſuperſtitions, 


it would be the ſeeing of them ſo eaſily ſwallowed by the modern 
Ones. Es | | | | 


(63) Plin. J. xxix c. 3. (64) Chorier hift. du Danphine. 
vel. XVII. © even 
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_ even moral precepts, in ſuch kinds of myſterious and enigma- 


tic figures. However, we would not deny, but after their 
power came to dwindle, as it began to do from the coming in 
of. the Romans, they might flacken apace from their antient 

ity, and make a trade of ſuch ſuperſtitious fooleries as they 


— deſpiſed. whilſt in the height of their wealth and 


ſway, when nothing could well tempt them to it. It is, doubtleſs, 
to theſe later times, that we muſt ſuppoſe the antient comedy, 
called Querulus, or Aulularia, which expoſes the druidiſh 
knavery with ſo much wit and ſharpneſs, to have referred to; 
and perhaps, alſo, that which another author ſays of them , 
that in their lectures of morality they gave this for a maxim, 
that the fertility of their fields depended upon their riches and 
the largeneſs of their revenues. One doctrine, he tells us, they. 
| that fire and water would at length abſorb. all things. 
FORE we leave this ſubjet, we. muſt not. omit ſaying. 
ſomething of their famed druideſſes, and the great eſteem they 
were in among the Gauls, as well as among the Germans . We 


have already 


„ that antiently the Gauliſb women bore a. 


great ſway in this country, of which the druids, in time, ftrip- 


ped them ; but it is likely, that the druidefles held ftill great 
part of their own credit, eſpecially on account of -their being 


thought endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy ; for we cannot 


find, that they were famed for any thing elſe; and ſome of 


them, we find, were among the loweſt rank of people. Wit- 


neſs Diocleſian's hoſteſs, who, when he was but a private man 


in the Roman army, then in Gaul, foretold him, that he ſhould - 


become emperor after he had killed a boar, or, rather, Aper, 
as the iſſue ſhewed it &, a little time after. We have ſeen like- 
wiſe, in the Roman hiſtory, that their emperors were not above 


conſulting, and being adviſed by, them; particularly Severus *- 


and Aurelian, the latter of whom aſking ſome of them how 
long the empire would laſt in his family, they made no difficulty 
to tell him boldly, that that of Claudius would one day become 
the moſt illuſtrious l. We ſhall not take upon us to inquire 
how they came by this extraordinary gift, or whether it was 
real, or a mere cheat and pretence ; only we would obſerve, 
that the latter cannot be ſuppoſed, without allowing at the 
ſame time, that the druids themſelves were likewiſe impoſed 


upon by them; elle it is not likely they would have allowed 


them to reign ſo long, and bear ſuch ſway in all religious and 


Civil matters, contrary to the practice of the Indian brachmans, 


*STRABO, |. iv. f Tactr. I. iv. c. 54, & ſeq. de mor. 


German. Dio. in fragm. xlix. Piin. & al. 8 See vol. XV. Pp. 234. 


> Idem, p. 115. Vor iscus in Av&EL. ſub fin. 
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and other ſects of antient philoſophers, who never admitted 

their women into any of their myſteries *, There were three Three or- 
claſſes of druideſſes in Gau, the chiefeſt of which was of thoſe ders of 
who kept a perpetual virginity ; for theſe were thought to have them. 

the ſpirit of prophecy. The next was that of thoſe, who, 

tho* married, were yet obliged to abſtain from the matrimonial 
intercourſe, except one time in the whole year, in which 

they were allowed to nad have children by them ; after 

which, they returned to their office, which was, to aſſt the 

druids at their religious funQions, The laft were a kind of at- 

tendarits, or ſervants, on the others; and this we learn rather 

from ſome antient monuments and inſcriptions , than from an- 

tient authors, who have faid little more of them than that they 

were propheteſſes, Both druids and druidefles pretended to a 
— knowledge in „calculated peoples nativities, 
erected figures, and foretold ge things, both by that, and, 
much more, by their inhuman auguries : of which bloody cuf- 

tom, we ſhall give a ſpecimen in the margin (I): but thofe 
which were 32 propheteſſes, were thought to have a gift ſu- 
perior to the reſt, and which was looked upon as ſupernatural z 
theſe were called by ſome ſuperior title, ſuch a3 that of dame 


* Vide PL1v. ubi ſupr. Tacir. I. iv. STras.l.xv. 'Gnv- 
TER. p. 62, Relig. des Gaul. I. i. c. 27. 


a) It appears, by comparing what antiquaries have been able to 
; collect from ſome antient Gauh/o monuments concerning this bloody 
ceremony, with what Strabo ſays of it (65), as it was pratiſed 
among the Cimbri, who were a branch of the old Celtes, that there 
was no material difference between them in this reſpect. We ſhall, 
therefore, give the purport of what that antient author has left us 
of it, which is as follows: 
The druideſſes were, on theſe occaſions, like the druids, cloathed 
in white tunics, faſtened with hooks, and girt with a braſs girdle, 
and without ſhoes. As ſoon as the Cymbrians had taken any cap- 
tives, theſe women flew upon them with drawn ſwords in their 
hands, and threw them down ; thence they dragged them to a large 
capacious /abrum, or ciſtern, 'by the ſide of which was a kind of 
foot ſtool, on which the druideſs then officiating ſtood, who plunged 
2 long knife into the breaſt of each of theſe unfortunate wretches, 
2 after another, as faſt as they were brought; and from the flow- 
of their bood ſhe formed her predictions. The other druidefſes, 
o aſſiſted, took up the breathleſs bodies, o 5 and examined 
their entrails, and from thence likewiſe foretold ſome new things, 


which were immediately communicated to the whole army or coun- 
cil, and as readily believed. | 
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was heretofore among us ; and were in the higheſt requeſt, not 
only among their own people, but likewiſe among foreign na- 
tions. As for the others, they were much leſs regarded, and 
their night aſſemblies about ponds and marſhes, to worſhip and 
conſult the moon, and ſome other ſorceries they pretended to 
uſe, made them be looked upon as downright witches, canibals, 
lamie, pythoniſſz, flriæ, and every thing that is black and 
horrid, by chriſtian authors, from the ſixth century down- 
wards ”. = 3 

THe next order amongſt them, in great eſteem, was that 
of the bards. Some authors have, indeed, confounded them 
with the druids, and looked upon the former to be only a more 
modern name given to them. But there is a paſſage in Strabo 
which quite explodes that notion, where he ſays , that the 
druids were in the higheſt power, and gave laws to the vates, 
eubates, and bards, who were every-where to give them place, 
when they pleaſed to challenge it, and were not allowed to do 
any thing without their conſent and approbation. Beſides, we 
are told by that, and a number of other authors, that theſe 
bards were ſo called from their office, which was to ſing the 
praiſes of their heroes e, and to accompany their ſongs with 
muſical inftruments. And we are told, that their compoſitions 
were held in the higheſt eſteem, as the moſt effectual means of 
eternizing the memory of thoſe who had the merit or good for- 
tune to be celebrated in them. One of the authors laſt quoted 
adds, that they could at any time put a ſtop to a whole army's 
engaging, by their interpoſition: ſo great a power had wiſdom 
and the muſes over thoſe barbarians ?. It was their buſineſs to 
accompany the Gauliſb armies with their ſongs, which were 
generally calculated to inſpire them with valour and intrepidity, 


with the love of liberty, and contempt of death 1. Durin 


the onſet, they uſed likewiſe to give ſome loud ſhouts, ſome- 
times as of victory, other times to intimate their danger, in 
caſe they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to give way. 
So that, though they did not really fight themſelves, they were 
ſo intermingled with the army, that they ran, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſame riſque with thoſe that did (K). By this means they 

5 Cn, e were 


n ods vii: + Dro tc 


J. vi. c. 9. Lucax. I. i. verſ. 447. AuuiAN. MARCEL. |. xv. 
» Diov. S1cur. ubi ſupra. 4 Pavsan. in Phoc. 


K) This may be inferred from what we read of one of them, 
named Pomporins, a man in great eſteem, both as a bard, and a 
poet ; who finding himſelf in great danger from the enemy, made a 
vow to Mars, their great protector, to ſacrifice to him a boar, if he 
OE, ONE Pg, eſcaped 
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were eye · witneſſes of the behaviour of the combatants, and 

either celebrated their praiſes in their ſongs, or cenſured thoſe 

that had not done their duty. And as theſe might in time de- 

generate, and be often bribed to extol thoſe who had been faulty, 

or in praiſing either too much or too little, for favour or inte- 

reſt, it is thought they acquired the name of paraſites". But 

this ſeems very inconſiſtent with what we read of the great 

eſteem they were in, unleſs we allow that epithet to have an- 

tiently carried a more favourable meaning than it doth now (L). 

To theſe two orders we may add thoſe of the vates and euvates, Vates and 

or eubates, which ſeem to have been ſtill inferior to that of the «te 

bards ; but whether they were ſo to each other, or the ſame 

under two names, is not eaſy to gueſs, with that little light we 

have from antient authors. All that can be conjectured upon 

the whole is, that the druids preſided over all religious matters, 

and bore a great ſway in thoſe of a civil nature. The bards 

were the recorders of all tranſactions, and treaſured up in their 

poetic compoſitions the knowledge of things and perſons, and 

communicated as much of it to the laity, by their ſongs, as the 

druids thought proper. The vates and euvates might be fingers 

of theſe bardiſh compoſitions, and be further retained in the fa- | 

milies of the great, to celebrate their praiſes and heroic acts; | 

but as the druids were more known to ſtrangers than the reſt, 

their name was given to all indifferently, by antient hiſtorians. 
Diodorus and Cicero ſeem to mention a fifth ſort, viz. the 

ſaronides; but we have ſhewn, a little higher, that it was but 

another name for that of the druids, 2s the learned Bochart has 


r Pos1D0N. ap Athenz, I. vi. 


_ eſcaped ſafe (66). It was likewiſe, as we formerly hinted, cuſto- 
mary among their generals, upon all ſuch occaſions, to vow to that 
god all the plunder, and even the priſoners of war, if they came 
off vicorious. OO 
(L) This epithet, though by length of time become a term of re- 

- proach, mig ht not carry ſo harſh a meaning in our author; if ithad, it is 
hardly credible thoſe bards could have kept up their credit ſo long. 
and in ſo brave and warlike a nation. But, in our opinion, that 
name was given only to an inferior ſet of bards, who are judged to 
have been a kind of clients, or ſoluri, who entered themſelves into 

the ſervice of ſome noblemen or generals, and bound themſelves to 
live and die with them, and whole buſineſs it was to ſing the praiſes 
of their patrons, in poems compoled by the bards, before numerous 
crouds of people, who never failed to ſurround and liſten to 
them (67). | . . 


(G5) Macrob. Saturnal. J. vi. e. 9. af: G-1l, no4, Attic, J. xvi. 
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fully proved *. As for the flamens, or flamines, though they 
have been ſuppoſed to have belonged to the druidiſh order, yet 
biſhop 3 has frequently diſproved them to have been 
of Celtic or Gauliſh a_ They were of the Roman kind, 
and of much later date than either druids or bards. We have 


Th end of ſpoken of them in a former volume, and to that, and the 


learned prelate aboye quoted, we ſhall refer our readers, and 
cloſe this ſection of the Gauliſb religion with obſerving, that, 
in ſpite of all the ſevere edicts of the Roman and Cbriſtian 
monarchs, there were {till very viſible traces of it, and of the 
very worlt part of the druidiſh rites practiſed, not only long 
after the ſettling of chriſtianity in Gaul, but even to the 


middle of the ſixth century, as appears by a notable inſtance of 


it, which we ſhall give in the margin (M). 
* Vide & PrLLoVUT 14s. hift, des Celt. 1. ii. c. g. 


(NM) This fact is taken from Procopius, who was himſelf an eye- 
witneſs of it, and is as follows: Th:odebert I. having penetrated 
into Jah at the head of a conſiderable army, and taken poſſeſſion of 
the bridge of Pavia, his men offered in ſacrifice the wives and chil- 
dren of the Gatht, whom they had ſurpriſed, and caſt their bodies into 
the river, as the firft-fruits of that war. For, ſays he, the Franks, 
though chriſtians, do ſtill obſerve a great many of their antient 


*< ſuperſtitions, They offer up human victims, and uſe many exe - 


*« crable rites in their auguries.” And another author, who lived 
till the latter end of the ſeventh century, has a long catalogue of 
ſuch ſuperſtitions, againſt which, as he was a biſhop, and ſince ſaint- 


ed for his piety, he forewarns his chriſtian flock. The reader may 


ice the paſlage at length in the authors quoted below (68). 


(68) Vide father Ciint. tom. i, & iii. Fleury's eccleſ. hiftor. 


tom. viii. Relig. dis Gaul. l. i. c. 7. 


„ 


Of the antiquity, gi vernment, laws, learning, arts, 


ſciences, commerce, and cuſtoms, of the antient Gauls. 


W E have already ſpoken at large of the origin and antiquity 

of the Gauls, in the hiſtory of the Celtes, their ancef- 
tors a; of their migrations and ſettlement in Europe, and of 
their antient monarchical government there * How and when 


it came afterwards to dwindle, and ſplit itſelf into that variety of 


Vol. v. p. 227, & ſeq. 245, & ſeg. b Ibid. p. 245, & ſeq, 
os forma 
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forms in which the Romans found them afterwards, were inrvain 
to inquire after, conſidering their inbred contempt of learning, and 
that they kept neither hiftory nor records, but what was couched 
in the ſongs or ballads of their bards and druids, who kept them, 
as much as poſſible, from public knowledge, and only ſung or 

them on certain times, or upon particular occafions, 
rather to ſtimulate the people to an imitation of their heroes; 
than to preſerve any regular ſeries of their tranſactions. Alf 
that can be offered concerning this great change, would be only 


ſuch conjectures as are obvious to reader, which may, 


therefore, be eaſily: ſpared here, finceall our intelligence, con- 


cerning this their new government, muſt be fetched from hints 
and ſcraps of ſuch foreign authors ho have written of them: 


fince they became more known to their neighbours, and of 


which this ĩs the beſt account that can be given. 

Tre Gauls were by this time (though ſtill under the ſame 
name, uſing the ſame language and cuſtoms, and governed by 
the ſame general laws) under different governments, ſome of 
which were monarchical, others ariſtocratical, others partly ſo, 


and partly democratical, and theſe were, by way of diſtinction, 


called free ©. Tacitus reckons no leſs than ſixty-four of thefe* 
cities, or, as Ceſar better explains it , regions or diſtricts, 
who were under this kind of government. Theſe little com- 


monwealths were chiefly governed by the advice of the nobles, 


but antiently every year they choſe a mayiſtrate for civil, and 
a general for military, affairs* ; yet theſe, as well as thoſe 
that were under a kingly government, obſerved one conſtant 


79 


law, to call every year, at a certain time, a general council of Grand 
the whole nation; in which, whatever related to the common council of 
intereſt of the whole nation, was debated and ſettled. And, the nation. 


indeed, theſe warlike people were in no ſmall need of ſuch a 


general council, ſince they made war one of their chief cm- 
ployments, and were no ſooner free from a foreign one, but 
they immediately fell a quarrelling among themſelves : fo that, 


to prevent theſe inteſtine broils, the chief buſineſs of that grand 


aſſembly was, to find out ſome plauſible pretence for carrying it 
againſt ſome of their neighbours, either to pull down thoſe that 


were over-grown, and raiſed their jealouſy, or to protect the 


oppreſſed, or ſurniſh ſome allies with a number of auxiliaries, 
and ſuch-like fo The free commonwealths had, moreover, a 


law common to them all, that whozver heard any report, or 
common rumour, among thxir boreerers, which concerned the 


© CxsaR. comment. 1, i. c. 1. 1 vi. c. 4. Tacir. ann. I. iii. 
* Iidem ibid. © Srras. Il. iv. f Comment. 1. vi. c. 6. 
STRABO, L iv. MtLa, I. iii. c. 3. CR, ibid. I. vi. c. 4. 
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common intereſt, they were obliged to acquaint their magiſtrates 
with it, and to conccel it from the people. The magiſtrates 
were to conceal what they thought proper, and acquaint the 
people with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any perſon to 
talk of matters that related to the whole community, but in the 
council s. All that can be gathered, relating to this grand aſ- 
ſembly, out of the ſame hiſtorian, the reader may ſee in the 
ſubſequent note (A). Upon the whole, then, this grand coun- 
cil was the dernier reſort of the Gauls, wherein every thing re- 
lating not only to peace and war, but to property, boundaries, 


| territories, diſtribution of plunder, and ſuch-like, between 


diſtrict and diſtrict, was finally determined. For if, for inſtance, 
after ſome ſucceſsful victory, or excurſion, any debate happened 
about the plunder, as it ſeldom failed to be followed with a great 


deal of bloodſhed, if not timely prevented, and, if Polybius 
may be credited, ſuch bloody frays did often happen for ſuch 


trifles as the plunder of a good ſtore of victuals, and eſpecially 
of wine ; the diſpute was referred to the aſſembly of the diſ- 
Common- trict, or commonwealth. But whenever it happened, as it 
_ awealths, often did, between diſtrict and diſtrict, the grand council 


muſt either determine between them, or elſe they were ſure 


Comment. I. vi. c. 4. n 


(A) The Gals, ſays that conqueror (1), demanded that a gene- 


ral council of their whole nation ſhould be ſummoned, and that it 
might be done by his conſent. A council was, accordingly, aſſem- 
bled at Bibracte, where was a vaſt concourſe from all parts of the 
nation (2). And eiſewhere he tells us, that he ſummoned that 
Gaui council to meet: in theſpring ; and the Tregiri, Senones, and 
Carnuti, not coming with the reſt, he adjourned it to meet at Pa, 
* 3). | | | 
Among them who oppoſed his meaſures were Dumnorix, one of 
the chic's of the Aduan commonwealth, againſt whom he had ſent 
an order to have him tain, who, thereupon, applied himſelf to the 
council, alledging, that he was a member of a free commonwealth, 
and begged to be protected by them (4). Another was Jercingeto- 


unite ſuch commonwealths to him, as diſſented from the reſt of the 
CG-u/ith cities, and to form ſuch a general council of all Gaul, as the 
whole world thou:d not be able to withſtand (5). 


ut as to other particulars relating either to the extent of their power, 
the time, manner, and place, of their being ſummoned and held, 
and the lilte, hiſtory leaves us wholly in the dark. 

4+ . i. 
re z. 
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rix, who, Cæſar ſays, flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able to 


I his is all that we can meet with concerning thoſe grand councils; 
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c to ſet them at variance among themſelves . All that needs 
be further added, with relation to theſe ſmall commonwealths, 
is, that they ſeem to have had ſuch an averſion to kingly govern- 
ment, that one of them, that of the Ædui (B), ordered the 


higher, a man in great power and credit, and eſteemed the firſt 
man in Gaul, to be put to death, for having aſpired to the king- 
dom *. At the ſame time; they were ſo extremely jealous of 
each other's power, that they were obliged to enter into com- 
binations againſt each other, and the little ones to put themſelves 
under the protection of the great ones; an inſtance of which we 


derate with them. Upon his firſt eritrance into Gaul he found 
it-divided into two factions: the Ædui were at the head of one, 
and the Arverni at the head of the other ; and both, he tells 
us, had for many years contended for the ſuperiority l. What 
increaſed the Alenia ſtill more, was, that the Bituriges, a 


people in the province of Berri, and neighbours of the Arver- 
V, were fiill in ſubjeQtion to the Edu; and the Sequani, who 


! German. c. 33. | 
J. i. c. 12. vi. c. 4. 


) The Edi, were one of the three chief commonwealths in | 


Gaul (6), and fituate near Autun; the country is now called Lower 
Burgundy. 5 

The other two were the A. verni and the Rbmi. The former 
of theſe were ſited on the river Loire; their capital was called Ar- 
vernum, now Clermont, the capital of Guienne; and they became, in 


time, ſo powerful, that, ing to Strabe, they made war againſt 


Cæſar with 400000 men (7), and, a little before the arrival of their 
conqueror, had quite weakened their rivals the Ædui, by with- 
drawing moſt of their clients and dependents (8): and it was, pro- 


bably, upon this juncture, that they condemned that great com- 


mander of theirs to loſe his head, and choſe his ſon in his ſtead. 
The Rhemi were the antient inhabitants of the country of Rhrimt, 
whoſe antient and famous metropolis ſtill bears the ſame name, and 


is one of the greateſt, and moſt populous, cities of France. 
(6) Tacit. 1. iii. Ceſar, com. . v. (7) Strab. J. iv. (8) Comment. 


J. vi. 4. 4. vii. c. 19, 


Vo. XVII. L 5 lived 


great Certillus, the father of Vercingetorix, mentioned a little 


gave in the laſt note. Cæſar doth ſometimes call the former 
tributary and ſubject to the latter, but moſt commonly confe- 


* Vide & comment. 1. vi. c. 11. * Idem, 
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lived in Upper Burgundy, now Fraxche Compte, and neighbours | 


to the Ædui, were under the protection of the Arverni. 


| SUcH were the unhappy diviſions between the Gauliſb com- 
monwealths (C), which gave ſo great an ad 


cording to their wonted policy, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 
Cæſar, finding the Arverni too ſtrong for, and averſe to, him, 
entered into an alliance with the Ædui, who were by this time 


become vaſtly inferior to them, complimenting them with the 


title of friends and brothers to the Roman people. Their exam- 
ple was ſoon followed by others, ſo that partly by cajoling ſome, 
and ſowin 2 and diſcords among others, he facilitated 
the conqueſt of that noble and warlike nation, which, had it 
been more united in intereſt and form of its government, muſt, 
in all appearance, have proved too hard for him. 

Bur, notwithſtanding this great multitude and variety of 


commonwealths, it is plain, that both Gaul, Germany, and 


Spain, ſtill ſwarmed with petty kingdoms, that is, with diſ- 


tris governed by kings, whom the Romans ſtyled regul:, or 


petty kings, but the Gauls ſtyled kings (D), though their do- 


(C) Accordingly, we find the Scnones, or rather the Semmoner, | 


who inhabited ſome part of the Lyonois, joining in league with that 
of the Parifians, and both ſoon after putting N under the 
protection of the AZdui. The Bellovaci, a very populous com- 
monwealth, and in great repute and authority among the Beg ( 


were likewiſe allied with them. Their capital, then a very conſi- 
derable city, was called Bellovacum, and Cz/aromagus ; their coun- 


try ſtil] retains the name of Beauwois. EY 
Ceſar reckons, moreover, five different people under the do- 
minion of the Nerwiz (10), another antient, fierce, and warlike, 


people of Belgia, ſuppoſed to have dwelt in the now dioceſe of 
 Cambray ; theſe were the Centrones, or inhabitants of Courtray. 


Grudii, ſuppoſed to have dwelt about Bruges ; the Lewaci, about 
Louvain ; the Pleumoſii, or Pleumafii, whoſe ſituation is uncertain ; 
and the Gorduni, ſituate in the neighbourhood of Ghent. The Ebu- 
rones and Condruſi:, who lived in the territories of Liege and Na- 
mur, were clients to the Trewiri, or inhabitants of the country of 
Tricrs, the then principal nation in Belgia prima. The Veneti, or 


inhabitants of Gallia Armorica, or Britany, com ſo powerful 


a commonwealth, that our author (11) tells us, their dominion was 
one of the moſt extenſive. | 


D) The word rex ſeems plainly enough to be of Celtic extract, 


gg. from rey, prince, or lord: hence we ha ve ſhewed in a former 
volume (12), Rhea, Fove's mother, to have had that name given 


9) Alem, J. ii. c. 4. vii. c. 7. (10) L. v. c. it. (11) Liv. 


. So (12) See vol. v. p. 266, (K). 
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of commonwealths, in that they enjoyed their dignity during 
life; and from common m in that it was not heredi- 
| tary (E), but ſometimes conferred by the people upon ſuch as 
were 


her, as implying a lady, or princeſs, as ſhe really was. The name of 
Rhey might therefore be given to thoſe antient monarchs, till their 
vaſt kingdom came to ſplit itſelf, as we have ſeen above, into ſo many 
petty principalities and commonwealths ; at which time, it is proba- 
ble, thoſe petty kings came to be called 7yrarnnes, or, according to 
the old Celtic, Tyr-rhanwir, from their being the perſons who divided 
the people into ſuch diſtricts, or communities, and ſettled the boun- 
daries of each, as well as the portions of land which every family 
under them was to be intitled to. Hence the /yr anno: of the Greeks, 
and the word tyrant, might at firſt carry a much better meaning, 
till their degeneracy made it to become ſo odious, that they changed 
it for thoſe of princes, dukes, earls, fc. (13). | 
The author of the Mona antiqua, above quoted, thinks the name 
and office of theſe gyrans to be of much older date; and that, in 
all probability, ſome ſuch power or dignity is tacitly implied in one 
of the fatutes of the ſons of Noah, called de judiciis (14). We have 
formerly given our ſentiment concerning that rabbinic book (15), ſo 
much diſcredited by ſome, and ſo ſtrongly defended by our learned 
Selden. But, without having recourſe to ſuch queſtioned authori- 
ties, reaſon plainly tells us, that from the firſt diſperſion there muſt 
have been ſome ſuch Tyr-rhanwirs, or land aſſigners, as the ward 
_ implies, to prevent the continual quarrels that muſt inevitably 
pen for want of them. And theſe were moſt likely the heads of fa- 
milies, 1 J authority carried a kind of divine right. 
For if manki {prung from one man, then the original of govern- 
ment muſt be ſuppoſed, of courſe, to have been not only monarchi- 
— on ſuch by divine appointment, and veſted in the heads of 
amilies. 
Mees further obſerves (16), that the three families of Noah's ſons 
were, after the flood, divided after their tongues and families, b-go- 
jebem, in their nations, that is, into ſeparate communities, over 
whom the chief, or head, prefided, and was the rbey, or lord, and 
tyr-rhanwir, or aſſigner of their proper lands in each ſettlement. 
But however that be, in fuch a change of government as here hap- 
pened among the Cz/tes or Gauls, nothing can be more evident, than 
the neceſſity of ſuch a kind of deſpotic diſtributers and aſſigners of 
lands in each new kingdom or commanwealth ; and who could be 
fitter for ſuch an office, than thoſe who bore the greateſt authority? 
(E) At leaſt J. Cæſar mentions ſeveral eminent private men, 
whaſe anceſtors had been formerly inveſted with the regal dignity, 


and, among theſe, Caſicus, whoſe father had been many years 


(13) Se Roruland's Mona Antiqua, p. 41, & ſeg. (t] Hot- 
toman, France-Gal. c. 1. (15) Fel. i. b. 252, & g. 10] Gene). x. 
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were in the greateſt eſteem for juſtice, wiſdom, and bravery. 
Sometimes they were forced by one nation upon another, as 
the Bituriges did one over the Celtæ, in the reign of Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus n; ſometimes a brave and powerful man forced 
himſelf upon the throne : and even thoſe who ſeem to have 
come to the crown by ſucceſſion, were far from being arbitrary, 
or having an unlimited power, but were as much accountable 
to the people as thoſe that were choſen by them. This is, at 
leaſt, what Ambiorix, king af the Eburones, owns, with rela- 
tion to himſelf. The conſtitution of our government, ſays 
& he, isſuch, that the people have no leſs power and authority 
& over me, than I have over them.“ This form has been, 
indeed, much admired by Ariſtotle, Polybius, Cicero, and 
eſpecially by Plato, as by far the ſafeſt and moſt excellent; be- 
cauſe, as the laſt of theſe rightly obſerves, ſhould kingly go- 
vernment be left without a bridle, when it hath attained the 
ſupreme power, as it ſtands upon ſuch ſlippery ground, it eaſily 
falls into tyranny. ** For this reaſon, ſays he, it ought to be 
< reſtrained, as with a curb, by the authority of the nobles, 


and of ſuch choſen men as the people have impowered for 


that end and purpoſe . 
IT is not eaſy to gueſs from Ceſar's commentaries, from 


which we have the greateſt part of this intelligence, either how 


many of theſe kingdoms there were in Gaul, or what nations 


were governed by them, and which by a commonwealth ; vut 


both were equally courted by the Romans, and for the ſarne 
reaſon, viz. 3 withdraw "50 and weaken the force of, thoſe 
that oppoſed their conqueſts. Theſe kings, eſpecially, 
were often corrupted by dint of pifts, 3 or 8 
titles, ſuch as that of friends and confederates of Rome, to em- 
broil the Gauliſb affairs, and foment diſſenſions among their lit- 
tle kingdoms and republics : even the pooreſt and moſt incon- 
ſiderable amongſt them were thought worth their while to bring 
over to them; and if they found them buſy and active in their 
intereſt, they failed not to reward them in ſuch a manner as 


„ Livy, l. v. Comment. I. v. c. 8. » Vide HoTTowan. 
Franco-Gall. in fin. c. 1. | . 


king of the $:quani (17); Piſo, whoſe grandfather had reigned in 


Aquitenia (18); and Taſgetius, whoſe anceſtors had been kings of 


the Carnutes (19), and whoſe territories retain ftill the name of 
_ Chartrain. So that they ſeem rather to have been magiſtrates for 


life, than real kings, eſpecially as their power is affirmed to have 
been limited by the people. 


(17) L. i. Fg (18) TL. iv. c. 3. (19) L. v. c. 8. 
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brought 500000 fighting men againſt him. This prince's do- 


which will ſhew how much their inteſtine feuds contributed ta 
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matters with an uncontroulable ſway.” Tacitus obſerves 
much the ſame thing ” of it; fo that, in ſpite of all their bra- 


of a good body of laws, or through the neglect and violation /aws. 


hiſt. Brit. and the authors quoted by him, book i. ch. 2. 
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was moſt likely to draw others into the ſame treacherous prac- | 

tices. Among thoſe, whom Ceſar mentions among the friends 2 
and allies of Rome was Catamantales king of the Seguani ?, the 4 
grandfather of Piſo, mentioned a little higher, who reigned in f 
Aquitain, and * whoſe name the conqueror has not thought fit \ 
to record; and Olevico, king of the Nitiobriges, or people of 

Agenois, who had that title beſtowed upon him by the Roman 
ſenate *. Among thoſe who made the nobleſt reſiſtance againſt 
the Romans, was Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, a brave 
people of Gallia Belgica, who was one of the molt potent prin- 
ces of all Gallia. His territories were large and fruitful : he 
had twelve conſiderable cities, one of which, Noviodunum, now 
Neyons, Ceſar afterwards reduced, and with it that whole na- 
tion, as we have elſewhere ſhewn *, notwithſtanding they had 
minions is ſaid to have extended even to Little Britany. He 
was ſucceeded by Galba, at the time when Cæſar invaded them *. 
Thus much for the Gauliſb government, which we ſhall cloſe 
with a ſevere reflection which that conqueror makes upon it, and 


his conqueſt of them. ©* Among the Gault, ſays he *, not 
only all their cities, cantons, and diſtricts, but even almoſt - 
& all families, are divided and torn hy factions. Theſe are 
© generally cauſed and fomented by their princes and dema- 
© gogues, who exerciſe a kind of arbitrary power and authority 
„ oyer their inferiors and dependents, and manage all public 


very, their ruin ſeems no leſs than inevitable, when ſo torn and 

diſmembered from within, and invaded by ſuch powerful and 

politic enemies from without. — | 
WHETHER theſe diſaſters were occaſioned through the want Their 


of them, is not eaſy to determine. We have, indeed, obſer- 
vel, ina former volume, that Mercury is ſaid to have civilized 
the Celtic nation, in many reſpects, and, amongſt other things 
chat he gave them a ſet of laws *. Another author gives the 
credit of this to one Samot hes, a man of profound learning and 
wiſdom among them, and ſaid to have been the founder of the 
Celtic monarchy . But what thoſe laws were, if any ſuch were, 
indeed, compiled for them, we are wholly in the dark. The 


o Comment 1. i e. 2. 1 L. ir. e. 33. L. vii. c. 6. 5 See 
before, vol. xii.p. 538, ii. c. 1, & ſeq. L. vi. c. 11. 
* Annal. I. i. e. 11. See vol. v. p. 275. b. 7 Sec LEwis. 
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druids and bards, who had the keeping and interpreting of them, 
were too cautious to divulge them to ſtrangers, or even to any 
of their own nation, except to thoſe of their own order ; fince 
they obſerved the ſame ſhyneſs with relation to all other bran- 
ches of learning, which they carefully concealed from the peo- 
ple. But whatever that ſyſtem of laws may have been, it 
muſt have ſuffered a total change, upon the abolition of the 
monarchy, and the diſmembering of the whole into ſo many 
petty kingdoms and commonwealths. And, indeed, by all we 
can gather from Cæſar, or any other antient author, they ſeem 
fo far from having been tyed by any common body of laws, 
that, except that of holding a general aſſembly every year, and 
another of permitting all private quarrels and conteſts to be de- 
cided by ſingle combat , which every community was obliged 
to permit, they rather appear to have been governed by 
the decifions of the council, whether of each diſtri, or of 
the whole nation, unleſs where kings did bear an abſolute ſway, 
if any ſuch there were ; for, as far as we can find, moſt of 


this ſort were as much ſubject to the people, as they to them. 
If we may, however, gueſs from ſome inſtances of their hiſtory, 


they ſeem to have held one maxim, vix. that the lon- 
geſt ſword had the beft title, and that it was the deſign the 


their right ſupreme being that the ſtrongeſt ſhould ſtrip the weakeſt ; and 


en their 


ſwords. 


that he who had not power enough to defend his right, ought 
to yield it to him that was capable of taking it from him. The 
following inſtance, out of Livy , is a pregnant oneth at this 
was an eftabliſhed principle amongft them. 5 
Thame Senones, of whom we have ſpoken a little higher; 

| Anding themſelves too much ftraightened in their territories, fell 

| foul upon the city of Cluſium, whoſe territories ha 


the Roman ſenate for help, who being, at that juncture, un- 
willing to enter into a war with the aggreſſors, contented them- 


ſelves with ſending them three young patricians of the Fabian 


family, in a friendly embaſſy to them. Theſe opened their 


commiſſion before the general aſſembly of the Gaul, which was, 


in ſubſtance to require the Sanones to ceaſe all further hoſtilities 


againſt the Cluſans, otherwiſe the ſenate would be obliged, 
againſt their will, to ſupport the oppreſſed, againſt whom they 
could alledge no cauſe of complaint. To this the Gauls an- 


ſwered, with their uſual politeneſs, to the following effect; vix. 
that though they were not acquainted with the Romans, they 


: Concerning the origin of this cuſtom, ſee hereafier. + Li vv, 


Iv. c 35, & Leu rARCH. in Camil. 


could 


to lie 
very convenient for them; upon which, the beſieged applied to 
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could not but have a great notion of their bravery, ſeeing the 
Clu/ians had implored their aſſiſtance under their preſent un- 
happy ſituation. Your principals, continued they, having 
& choſen to ſend an y to us, rather than their forces to 
cc ſupport their allies, we do not refuſe the peace which 
ce offer to us provided the Cluſian 


you 

s, who hold more lands than 
6 they can cultivate, agree to yield ſome of them to us, who 
cc are in want of them. This is the only condition upon which | 
cc we can make peace with you, and we deſire a poſitive anſwer : 
& before your departure. If the Claſians will not agree to it, | , 
« we are ready to give them battle, even now, before you, | J 
<< that you may be able to inform your how much 
ce the Gauls are ſuperior to other nations, in point of bravery.” Their arp 

To this the embaſladors replied, without ſeeming to under- a»/xver te 

ſtand the force of the laſt words, that they could not but look e Roman | 
upon it as a piece of great injuſtice, to inſiſt upon a people's - J 
yielding the territories they were lawfully poſſeſſed of, and to %%, \ 
wage war againſt them becauſe they refuſed to do ſo. Where- 

upon Brennus the Gauliſh leader, without farther ceremony, 

anſwered, that the Gauls carried the right at the point of their 
ſword ; and that the brave had the beſt title to all things. 
% You yourſelves, ſaid he, have made no ſcruple to ſtrip the 
« Albans, Fidenates, Volſci, &c. of the greateſt part of their 
<< territories; and yet you did nothing, in all this, that we pre- 
<< tend to cenſure, as either ſtrange, or unjuſt : for you did only 
© follow the prime and moſt antient of all laws, which ob- 
<< liges the weak to give way to the ftrong. This law ſeems 
to be derived from the deity itſelf, and extends down to the 

s very brutes, amongſt which, the ſtrongeſt naturally ſeck to 

„ ſubdue the weakeſt. Ceaſe, then, to take the part of the 
6 belieged Cluſians, left the Gauls ſhould one day think them- 
5 ſelves obliged, in their turn, to ſhew the ſame compoſſion 
© towards thoſe whom you have oppreſſed. This was, in- 
deed, an argument ad hominem, and ſuch as the Romans could 
never anſwer, but tacitly approved and followed, though they 
had not the ingenuity to own it, as the Gauls did, upon all 
ſuch occaſions (F). What the ſucceſs of this embaſſy was, is 
foreign to our preſent ſubject: we have given a full account of 

| | | | it 


(F) A remarkable inſtance of this, we have in the ſame Gaul 

general, who having promiſed the Romans to raiſe the ſiege of the 

capitol, and to retire from them, upon condition they paid him a 

thouſand pounds weight of gold, when the money was brought to 

| be weighed to him, ordered falſe weights to be made uſe of; and 
being alked by the Romez tribune what he meant by them, proudly 
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it in a former volume, and only repeat it here to ſhew, by 
what laws this nation was chiefly governed, v:z. that of the 
ſtrongeſt arm; and that if ever oth: 
ſuffered them to be ſuperſeded by this, which they falſly called 
the law of nature. 

Ne1THER was this maxim of theirs confined to foreign con- 
queſts, but extended itſelf to the deciſion of private right among 
themſelves; for when any debates aroſe amongft them, about 
their poſſeſſions, about any injury or affront, given or received, 
eſpecially among thoſe of the better ſort, in caſe the council or 
public magiſtrate did not give ſentence to the ſatisfaction of both 


parties, they generally decided the point by ſingle combat. 


Neither could their magiſtrates deny them that liberty, when 
once inſiſted upon by either party; nor could the oppoſite de- 
cline the challenge, without giving up the point, and bei 
branded with ignominy. Antiently, indeed, that is, whi 


the whole Gauliſh nation were under a monarchical government, 
- the druids and bards, who, as we have formerly hinted, were 


the keepers and interpreters of their laws, and prefided in all 
their courts and councils with ſuch an uncontrouled ſway, that 
it was the moſt dangerous thing to contravene their decifions, 


ſuch diſputes may have been, and, it is moſt likely, were actually 


decided by theſe courts and councils ; but after they came to be 
ſeparated into ſo many different governments, they began to look 


upon ſuch ſubjection as a kind of _— to their freedom and 


honour, and to ſubſtitute this way of ingle combat to it, not 
only as the ſhorteſt, but as the more honourable, and more 


| 2 See vol. xi, p. 421, & ſeq. 
anſwered him, What ſhould it mean, but woe to the conquered 
* {19}?" | 
In like manner, a little before the battle which Marius gained 
over the Cimb1i, another tribe of the Gault, we find one of theſe 


+ . ſending a challenge to fight the ſtouteſt of the Romans in ſingle 


Embat, and overcome by the brave L. Opimius (20). Soon after 


this, Bejorix. one of their kings, came in perſon to Marias's camp, 


and challenged him to appoint a day and place for a battle, there 
to decide their right to the territories they were then diſputing about, 


purſuant to their general and received maxim, that providence was 


always on the fide of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt (21). The ſame no- 
tion was common among the Germans, and was alledged by their 
king A. izviſtus, who, having conquered the Seguani, told Fulius 
Cz/ar, that the right of conqueſt intitled the conqueror to uſe the 
conquered as he pleaſed (22). 


(19) L. v.c.8. (20) Liwy,l. v. c. 48. Plutarch. in Camil. 
( 21) See before, vol. xii. p. 379, 65. (22 Livy & Plutarch. ubi 
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agreeable to that received maxim of theirs, that providence was 
engaged to fide with the right party; and that ſucceſs was a 
ſure token that the conqueror had the beſt title to the thing in 
diſpute. And as the party who thought himſelf injured had a 
right to appeal to this way of duel, to juſtify his diſſatisfaction, 
even though the king himſelf had given ſentence againſt him, 
and his opponent was obliged to ſubmit to it ; ſo if the caſe of 
the two contenders was ſo intricate, that the judges could not 
readily determine it, they uſed to adjudge them to this method 
of ending the conteſt. Even the very witneſſes, if their depoſi- 
tions chanced to contradict each other, were obliged to clear 
themſelves by fighting. In a word, whatever was decided b 
ſingle combat, was looked upon as of greater weight and autho- 
rity than any ſentence, that was paſſed either by king, or court 
of judicature. Accordingly, we read of two contending bro- 
thers in Spain, between whom Scipio would fain have compro- 
miſed their diſpute about the ſucceſſion, who told him, with 
one accord, that they would ſubmit to no judgment, either of 
God or man, but to that of Mars d. Herodotus, who often 
confounds the Scythians with the Celtes, tells us, that they were 
wont to keep, and ſhew to the ſtrangers, that travelled through 
their countries, the heads of thoſe whom they had thus overcome 
in ſingle combat, in quarrels about property, honour, and ſuch- 
like . The ſame cuſtom was alſo practiſed among the Ger- 
mans, who are reported to have lulled Varro aſleep, by com- 
plimenting him with having found out means to end quarrels 
and diſputes by the way of juſtice, which they were wont to de- 
cide by the ſword . | TS 
To ſuch a degree of fondneſs for theſe ſingle combats were Sprange 
they grown, that the very candidates for places of honour and fora::/s 
truſt, when their pretenſions or merit were eſteemed nearly Y 4#«/s. 
equal, had recourſe to it; and even among the druids them- 
ſelves, the choice of a chief, when the old one died, was often 
decided by it, whenever any diſpute aroſe about the number or 
validity of the votes of thoſe who had the chuſing of him. And, 
what was {till more prodigious, theſe challenges were often ſent 
for mere punctilios and trifling piques, eſpecially at their feaſts 
and drunken revels, and many times but of mere oftentation, 
and to make parade of their ſtrength and bravery ; of which, 
the two following are pregnant inſtances, and plainly ſhew how 
tenacious they were of this general law of deciding all controver- 
ſies by the ſword, Livy, ſpeaking of the funeral obſequies 


d Livy, I. xxvii. c. 21. © HeropoT. I. vi. c. 65. 4 Ver- 
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which Scipio Africanus performed to the memory of his father 
and uncle, who both died in the Spaniſh wars, tells us, that 
there came vaſt crouds of perſons of diſtinction to Carthagena, 
a City in Spain, ſaid to have been built by Aſdrubal, to honour 
that ceremony by ſingle combats. ** Thele, ſays he, did not 
ce fight like the common gladiators, either by force, or for mo- 
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& ney, but of their own accord, and free-will.” Some were 
ſent thither by their princes, to diſplay their bravery, for the 
credit of their nation; others declared they came to do honour 
to their general. Some came to fight there out of oſtentation; 
and others becauſe they could not refuſe the challenge that was 
ſent to them. Amongſt them there were ſome, who having 
law-ſuits, or ſome controverſies with others, agreed among 
themſelves to put off the deciſion of them to this time and place, 
and with this condition, that the eſtate or thing in diſpute ſhould 
fall to the conqueror *. The other inſtance, which we have 
out of the ſame author &, is of ſome Gauliſb mountaineers, who 


were generally looked upon as ſome of the rudeſt and fierceſt 


of that nation, whom Hannibal had taken priſoners ; theſe the 
Carthaginian general ordered to be brought at the head of his 
army, and, having provided them with a ſufficient number of 
Gallic arms, offered them their liberty, upon condition that 


they ſhould engage in ſingle combat, and vanquiſh every man 


his antagoniſt ; promiſing, moreover, that every victor ſhould 


be preſented with a horſe and a ſet of warlike accoutrements. 


This they readily accepted, and, in fight of the whole army, 


fought wien ſuch intrepid bravery, that the ſpectators knew not 


which to admire moſt, the victor, or the vanquiſhed (G). 
T0 How 
f Liv. I. xxvili. c. 21. 5 L. xxi. c. 42. 


(G) The Romans ſeem to have preſerved ſome ſuch barbarous 


cuitom, at an antient temple of D:ana, in the neighbourhood of 
Nos, where the high-prieſt was to be a fugitive ſlave, and could 


kcep his dignity no longer, than he had the good luck to kill ſuch 


other fugitive Naves as came to diſpute it with him. Whoever killed 


him, was immediately declared his ſucceſſor, and continued in that 
office till another took it from him in the ſame way (23). But whe- 


ther this cuſtom was introduced in imitation, or, rather, as ſeems 
moſt likely, in contempt, of the Gauliſb and Celtic duelling, we 


leave to cur readers. | 


Some think, however, that when the Romans exchanged the old 


Lalic religion for that of the Grecks, they thought fit to turn over that 


ponacal Ciguity to their ſlaves, which expoſed the owner of it to 


(23) Vide comment. J. i. c. 36. 
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How long this duelling humour has been preſerved among 
ſome of our neighbours, and how little to their credit, in ſpite 
of their ſpecious pretence of honour, we need not here obſerve; 
their anceſtors, it is plain from their hiſtory, made war their 
chiefeſt trade and higheſt glory ; and if they carried that favourite 
paſſion to exceſs, this may be faid, in extenuation of it, not 
only that the ſame wariike phrenſy reigned all over E rope, 
and far beyond, but, likewiſe, they were under a kind of ne- 
ceflity of indulging it to the utmoſt, in order to put a ſtop to the 
encroachments of a neighbouring nation, who aimed at no Icfs 
than the enſlaving of all the world (H). No wonder, then, if 


in ſuch a caſe they uſed all poſſible means to inure themſelves 


to martial deeds, to inſpire their youth with a contempt of 


death, and thirſt after glory and liberty, and to prefer an ho- 


nourable death to an ignominious ſlavery. This became, ac- 
cordingly, ſuch a ſettled maxim among them, that they ſeemed 
to have no other concern in this world, than either to prefcrve 
their liberty, or to avoid ſlavery by a noble death“. Whenever, 


therefore, we ſhall ſee their deſcendants encourage theſe kinds 


b TACIT. ann. I. ii. c. 15. 


ſuch continual and dangerous inconveniencies 24). Caligula is ro- 
ported to have put an end to it, by ſending an expert gladiator, 


who deprived him at once of his dignity and life (2 5). 


(H) The Gaui, as well as Germans, Haniurds, &c. had the 
more reaſon to oppoſe the Romans, with all their might, becauſe 
they knew, by the experience of other nations, that where-ever 


theſe new conquerors got the better, they overturned their funda- 


mental laws, put an end to all their public councils, gave them new 
governors and magiſtrates, diſarmed the people, loaded them with 


ſuch heavy taxes, and ſubjected them to ſuch a new form of govern- 


ment, as appeared to them intolerable. 


To all theſe we may add a much greater inſtance of the Ronan 
tyranny, which was, that when any of theſe brave nations, that 


2 had been unfortunately brought under their heavy yoke, cid make 


any attempt, as it was natural and laudable in them to do, or were 


eren but ſuſpected by their deſpotic maſters to have a deſign, to re- 
Jain their liberty, they were ſure to be made ſuch dreadful examples 


to the reſt, as can hardly be mentioned without horror : ve ſhall re- 


fer our readers to the Roman hiſtory, for numberleis inſtances of 


their cruelty to thoſe brave nations, and only obſerve here, that no- 


thing could more effectually inſpire ſuch a brave warlike one, as 
this of the Gault, with a ſpirit of liberty, and deteation of the No- 
man tyranny, than thoſe diſmal catatiropnes of their unfortunate 


* neighbours, which they bad beſore their en es. 


(24) Strabo, | v. Ovid. art. emand. 25] Sc. in urid. 


vi. ve. 136. Vide Pelloatier. 41. U. s. 7. fi. 4. 11. 
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of ſingle combats from the ſame laudable motives, we ſhall rea- 
dily own them to follow in the ſteps of their warlike anceſtors. 
But if their views rather tend to rob other nations of their liber- 
ty, than to preſerve their own, they will be juſtly chargeable 
with having improved the Gallic ferocity, by the ſupperaddition 
of the Roman ambition and tyranny. But to return to the an- 
tient Gauls : They had ſuch a ſingular contempt of life, when 
not accompanied with liberty and martial deeds, that either 
upon the appearance of ſervitude, or incapacity of action thro' 
old age, wounds, or any chronic diſeaſes, they either put an 
end to their days, or clſe prevailed upon their friends to do it, 
eſteeming this laſt ſtate as much a kind of ſlavery, as falling into 
the hands of their enemies. In citics, when once they found 
themſelves ſo ſtraightly beſieged by their enemies, that they 
could hold out no longer, inſtead of thinking how to make the 
moſt honourable terms of capitulation, their chief care, many 
times, was, to put their wives and children to death, and then 
to kill one another, to avoid being led into ſlavery. In the 
field, when they were forced to make ſuch a haſty retreat, that 


they could not readily procure carriages for thoſe who were not 


Strnal in- 
flances of 
1. | 


able to follow them on foot, as the ſick, wounded, and the 
like ; they made no ſcruple to diſpatch them out of hand. And 
this was ſo far from being reckoned a hardſhip on them, that it 
was what they begged, with the greateſt vehemence and ear- 


neſtneſs; of all which we have ſeen very many inſtances thro* 


the courſe of this work, and ſhall beg leave to add two more, 
very remarkable in their kind. EE 

THe firſt is of their famous, and, till then, ſucceſsful gene- 
ral, Brennus, who being dangerouſly wounded, in that unfor- 
tunate expedition which he undertook againſt Greece, and ſee- 
ing his army deftroyed, partly by the enemy, and partly by 
hunger, cold, and other accidents, called together the broken 
remnant of his troops, and adviſed them to chuſe Cichorius for 


their leader, who ſhould firſt diſpatch them, and all the ſick and 


wounded, and afterwards head them back into their own coun- 
try. The thing was accordingly executed by him, and 20000 
of thoſe unhappy wretches were put to death. Brennus, only, 
Choſe to die by his own hands, as the moſt glorious death of the 
two, in his opinion i, The other is of thoſe Gauls, who, be- 
ing on the eve of giving battle to Antigonus, and being threat- 


ened by their aruſpices with a total overthrow, went firſt and 


killed their wives and children, and then reſolutely marched to 

! Excerpt. ex. Diopon. Srcu. I. xxii. ap. legal. HoxscnhEL. 
p. 158. Vide PEr.LoUTIER, hiſt. Celt. I. ii. c. 14. JUSTIN. ex. 
Trog. J. xxiv. c. 8. Pa usAN. in Phoc. c. 23. = 
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meet that glorious death, which their ſoothſayers had foretold to 
them k. With the ſame ſpirit of liberty did thoſe act, who 
were unfortunately taken priſoners by their enemies, before they 
had time to diſpatch themſelves: for if once the conqueror be- 

to treat them as ſlaves, to load them with chains, or con- 
demn them to hard labour, they ſeldom failed taking the firſt 
opportunity of putting an end to their ſlavery by a voluntary 
death ; even the very loading them with chains, as was com- 
monly uſed by all nations, has raiſed this ſpirit in them to ſuch 
a height, that they have ruſhed upon, and butchered, one ano- 
ther, by mutual conſent l. Neither was this love of liberty 
confined to the men, their women are no leſs famous for it in 
hiſtory ; nor did they come ſhort of the Spartan, and other 
female heroines, but rather excelled them, in this deſperate kind 
of ſury; inſomuch that, when they have perceived their men 
to give ground, they have ſallied out, armed with axes, and 


ſuch other weapons as came firſt to hand, and, with moſt. 


hideous outcries, fallen foul bath on the fugitives, and on their 
enemies; on the firſt, as betrayers of their country; and on 


the others, as invaders of their liberties. We ſhall give ſome 


remarkable inſtances of this female valour under the next head. 
In the mean time, it will not be improper to take notice of 


a judicious reflection which Strabe makes upon this exceflive 


love of liberty, and contempt of death, which reigned among 
the Gauls, v1z. that it did very much facilitate the conqueſt of 

that nation ; becauſe their pouring thus furiouſly their numerous 
troops upon ſuch an experienced enemy as the Romans were, 
under Cæſar, their want of conduct and circumſpection, made 
them rather increaſe the number of the vanquiſhed, than ſtop 

the progreſs of the conqueror ; whereas thoſe in Spain, by di- 
viding their forces, and a prudent choice of the moſt advanta- 


geous grounds, and ſtrongeſt paiſcs, and diſputing with them 


every ſuch place, inch by inch, made their conqueſt more difh- 
cult, and longer in completing u. This remark is certainly 
very juſt, and the Spaniards, by joining policy to their valour, 
did put off their ſlavery ſome few years longer; whereas the 
Gauls, truſting too much to their number and bravery, were 


more ſpeedily reduced : yet were the former wanting in a main 


point of politics, and as they were, like the Gauls, divided into 
ſo many petty ſtates, had they, like them, joined their forces 
inſt the common enemy, they might, in all likelihood, have 


baffled all the Roman valour and policy. For, as the ſame hiſ- 
torian obſerves, in another place n, it was by this way of con- 


k fusrix. 1 xxvi. c. 2. Idem ibid. Vide & Frok gu. 1 ii. 
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quering one little ſtate after another, that both Carthaginians, 
and, after them, the Romans, made themſelves maſters of that 
country. 5 

Tals is not a proper place to inquire into the cauſes that 
occaſioned the loſs of liberty to the Gauliſb nation: it will more 
properly be done, when we have brought their hiſtory down to 
that ſad cataſtrophe. The point we are upon is, their valour, 
and love of their country, laws, and liberty, in which noble 
virtues no nation ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than this, 


or was more dreaded by the Romans for them. Witneſs 
that law which the latter made, and is recorded by ſeveral of 


their own writers , whereby all diſpenſations formerly granted 


to prieſts, old men, and invalids, were to be made void, in 


caſe they were threatened with any tumult or danger from the 
Gauls ; which law is, moreover, taken notice of by Cicero o, 


and by Cæſar himſelf ; ſo that there was a time when they 


were more afraid of the Gauliſh valour, than of any other na- 
tion, or even their neighbours the Germans, whoſe ſuperiors 
t12y proved theinſclves ſo far in this point, that they forced their 


own colonies upon them beyond the Rhine, whenever their 


vaſt increaſe made their own territories too ſtraight for them. 
Tacitus doth, indeed, tell us, in his life of Agricola, that they 
were by that time very much degenerated from their antient 
valour ; which is neither improbable, nor a great wonder, con- 


ſidering how many of their petty kings, and little ſtates, had 


been corrupted, partly by Roman gold, partly by pompous titles, 
and high promiſes, which introduced amongſt them luxury and 
indolence, haftened on the loſs of their virtue and liberty, 
and turned them into traitors againſt the reſt of their country- 
men. We ſhall beg leave, in juſtice to them, to conclude this 


article with a remarkable paſſage or two out of Fuſtin, which 


are as follow: 


Tu Gears, finding their multitudes to increaſe ſo faſt, 
<< that their lands could not afford them ſufficient ſuſtenance, 
„ ſent out three hundred thouſand ſouls to ſeek for new habi- 


stations: part of theſe ſettled in Italy, and theſe both took and 
© burat the city of Rome; another part penetrated as far as the 


© ſhores of Dalmatia, and, having deſtroyed there an infinite 
number of barbarians, ſettled themſelves at laſt in Pannonia. 
«© A bold, hardy, and martial nation this, who ventured (next 


after Hercules, who, by the like attempt, raiſed himſelf to 


the highelt pitch of reputation, and title to immortality) to 


»I. I. viii. Appras. I. ii. Vide &PruTaRcn in vit. Mar- 
cel. & Camil. & Tacir. de morib. German. F Philippic. ii. 
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<« croſs the almoſt inacceſſible rocks of the Alps, and places 
ce ſcarcely paſſable through their exceſſive coldneſs; where, 
& having totally ſubdued the Pannonians, they waged war with 
< the neighbouring provinces for many years.. And a little 
after, Being encouraged by their ſucceſs, others ſubdivided 
<« their parties; ſome took their way to Græcia, ſome to Ma- 
cc cedonta, deſtroying all before them with fire and ſword. 
ce and ſo great a terror did the name of Gauls ſpread round 
tc about them, that ſeveral kings, not in the leaft threatened by 
ce them, came of their own accord, and purchaſed their peace 
&« with large ſums of money.””---And in the very next book he 
adds, that, So great was the fruitfulneſs of the Gauls at that 
ce time, that they filled all 4/a with their ſwarms; inſomuch 
ec that none of the eaſtern monarchs either ventured to make 
& war without a mercenary army of them, or, if driven 
© out of their kingdom, fled to any other but to them, for 
ws, | 


We ſhall have the leſs room either to doubt of, or to wonder 


at, what we read in antient authors concerning the ſingular va- 
lour, and love of liberty, of the Gauliſh nation, if we conſider, 
that it was as remarkable in their women as in their men; ſo 
that both ſexes had it, in ſome meaſure, transfuſed in their 
blood; they ſucked it at the breaſt, and learned the firſt rudi- 
ments of it in the very nurſery. We have hinted a little higher, 
what pains theſe viragoes took to keep up their men trom giving, 
ground to the enemy, and with what intrepid fury they feil, in- 
differently, upon thoſe who turned their backs upon them, 
and upon thoſe who purſued them; we ſhall now, according 
to our promiſe, add ſome few inſtances more of this female bra- 
very, from undoubted authority. 


Tre Ambrones, ſays Plutarch *, a Gauliſb people, who 7; 11. 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and Pro- an. 


vence, having been defeated by Marius near Aix in Provence, 


were purſued by the Romans quite to their carriages : there th-y 


found the women armed with ſwords and hatchets, wio, ming- 
ling themſelves with victors and vanquiſhed, did, with one 
hand, ſtrive to wrench their bucklers from them, and, with 


the other, to diſpatch them, and never let go their hold but 


with their lives. This might be imputed to their fury and de- 
ſpair ; but when they found themſelves loſt beyond recovery, 


they ſent to demand of the conqueror three things (I); v2. 


| 0 | - wh 

In vita Mari. Vide & Ox os. I. vi. c. 16. Fo l. iii. c 3. 
VATER. Max. I. vi. c. 1. ad fin. Hit RON. epiſt ad Geront. 

(1) Florus, in the place above quoted, attributes this ein' y to 
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firſt, Their liberty, that is, that they might not be condemned 
to ſlavery : ſecondly, That their chaſtity might be preſerved in- 
violate : and, thirdly, That they might be employed in the ſer- 
vice of the veſtals. Theſe conditions having been rejected by 
Marius, they were all found, on the next day, either hanging 
on trees, or wallowing in their own blood, with their children 
butchered by them, and by their own hands. We have given, 
in a former volume *, another, and even more dreadful, in- 
ſtance of this female low of liberty in the Cimbrian women; the 


_ circumſtances of which are ſo ſhocking, that we hope we may 


ſave ourſelves the trouble of repeating them here. The ſame 


deſperate reſiſtance Julius Ceſar is reported to have met with 


from the Helvetian women, when, having defeated their huſ- 


And chil- 


ar en. 


bands, he came to take poſleflion of their camp and their bag- 
gage : for both the women, and their young ſons, defended 
themſelves to the laſt, 3 to be cut in pieces, than 
to be carried into ſlavery . The Dalmatian women are like- 


wiſe reported to have ſet fire to their baggage, and to have 
thrown themſelves, and their children, into it; whilft others 


hurried themſelves, and them, into the next river v. The 
ſame we read of thoſe of Itria, Illyrium, Spain, and other 


Gauliſh nations *, as well as of thoſe of Germany, who retained 
more of the old Celtic ferocity than any of the reſt: of theſe 
laſt we ſhall give a remarkable inſtance, as they ſhewed this 


love of liberty, not in the heat of deſpair, but in cool blood; 
for a number of theſe being taken priſoners by the Romans, and 
ſcorning to be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, having it offered to 
their choice, whether they would be publicly ſold, or be maſ- 
ſacred ; did, unanimouſly, prefer the latter. The emperor, 
however, not taking them at their word, cauſed them to be 
expoſed to ſale ; upon which they all ruſhed into a voluntary 
death; many of them having firſt ſent their children before, in 


the ſame way J. The ſame ſpirit may be ſaid to have run 
through all the deſcendants of the antient Celtes a, and extended 


t Vol xii. p 380. Vide & auR. ſup. citat. U PivTarcn.in 
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tion, of whom we have ſpoken in a former volume (26), and whoſe 
wonicn were no Jeſs brave and warlike, as will appear, by their de- 
ſperate defence, and cataſtrophe, of which we are going to ſpeak. 
Bur he is, molt likely, miſtaken here, as he is in many other in- 
ſtances: the other authors give the glory of it to the Anb, onian 
tcinales, TE ay | = 


(26) Lol. xi. p. 316. 
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| likewiſe, a woman, who. ventured to free a number of other 
| priſoners in the ſame Way: ſo that we may conclude this article 


| bravery, ſufficiently ſhews them to have been greatly wanting in 


oftener by other warlike people, would have, in time, render- 


| flavery ; all which were fo ſtrongly rooted in them by educa- 
cation (K), and continual exerciſe in martial deeds, as we have 
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even to their children. The author laſt quoted mentions a 
ſtripling in Spain, who, ſeeing his whole family taken priſo- 
ners, and having, by chance, ſtumbled upon a ſword, fulfilled 
the orders which his father. had given him, to free them from 
their miſery, and put them all to death with it. He mentions, 
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with what Oreſius ſays of the Gauliſb nation, when, ſpeaking 
of thoſe Mrian Gauls who choſe to burn themſelves, rather 
than capitulate with the beſiegers, he adds, that there was neither 
man, woman, nor child, that did not prefer death to ſlavery -. 

_ Wrar their military diſcipline was, is hard to gueſs: by 737 
what we have hitherto ſeen, it ſeems to bave been very-imper- ,,2-:5a1 
fe ; and their falling, in ſuch vaſt multitudes upon the enemy; diſcipline. 
with more fury than diſcretion, without either taking the advantage 
of the ground, or dividing their numerous hoſts as occaſion re- 
quired, but truſting altogether on their numbers, and reinleſs 


this reſpect: and this ſeems the true reaſon why they had ſuch 
ill ſucceſs, whenever they engaged with other nations, eſpeci- 
ally the Romans. One might, at leaſt, have expected that thoſe 
continual wars which they waged with. theſe laſt, and their 
being ſo conſtantly hired as auxiliaries, ſametimes by them, and 


ed them the moſt expert nation in the art of war, conſidering 
their hereditary fierceneſs, intrepid valour, contempt of death, 
thirſt for glory and conqueſt, and their invincible dread of 


Ds ſeen 
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(T) Beſides what we have lately ſaid of their excellent way of 
training up, and inuring their youth to the military trade, we muſt 
remind our readers of an excellent method they learned of their an- 
ceſtors the Celtes, which was, to have their martial laws couched in 
ſome kind of verſes, or ſongs, ſet to proper tunes, and adorned with 
all the embelliſhments of rhetoric and poetry. Theſe the youth 
were obliged to learn by heart, and to fing upon proper occaſions ; 
ſo that they had learned all the rudiments of military diſcipline long 


before they were able to bear arms (27) ; and it is not unlikely that | A 


they likewiſe initiated them in the practice before that time. 

In theſe ſongs, or poems, were, moreover, recorded, the actions 
of the great and brave, the victories which they gained over their 
enemies, the names of thoſe who ſignalized themſelves in them, and 


| (27) Ke before, vol. v. p. 252. 
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ſeen under the laſt article. But whether it were owing to their 
too tenacious fondneſs for their antient cuſtoms, or to a con- 


' tempt of thoſe of other nations, their hiſtory plainly ſhews, that 


they never ſtrove to excel in foreign martial diſcipline. Their 
chief talent ſeems to have conſiſted, principally, in invading, 
rather than defending, in pouring in their numberleſs troops 
with incredible fury and ſpeed, and ſpreading terror where-ever 


they came; in ſurmounting all the difficulties, and enduring 


all the bardſhips that fell in their way, and falling upon theit 
enemies with dreadſul ſhouts, and deſperate eagerneſs, main- 


taining the combat with an intrepidity almoſt peculiar to them ; 
and, when all theſe failed, as it often did, whenever they were 


engaged with troops that were better diſciplined, and trained up 
in all the politic arts, and ſtratagems of war; their laſt reſource 
was, to ſignalize their valour and love of liberty, by ſuch de- 


ſperate exits as thoſe we have lately hinted. Much of their ſuc- | 


ceſs was owing to their horſe and armed chariots, in both which 
reſpects they diſplayed ſuch a wonderful dexterity, as, joined to 
their bravery, ſeldom failed of doing conſiderable execution. 
When they came to be divided into ſmall kingdoms, and com- 
monwealths, their method was, to divide their armi:s, in time 
of action, in the ſame manner, that the merit and proweſs, as 
well as the faults and miſbehaviour, of every natioa and tribe, 
might be better known, and that every man might be thereby 
ſpurred to advance the honour of that to which he belonged. 
But this, though excellently well defigned at firſt, was attend- 


ed with great inconveniencies, and often threw things into con- 


fuſion, either for want of a general diſcipline, or through the 


the jealouſy and miſunderſtanding between their commanders, 


and eſpecially from the time the Romans undertook the conqueſt 


of Gaul, through the treachery of thoſe who had been cor- 
rupted by them. 1 x | 


the monuments which were erected in memory of them. For as 
theſe bards and ſongſters never committed any thing to writing, or 
(if they did, for their own ſakes, and the better remembering the vaſt 
number of ſuch pieces, which time, and their continual wars, muſt 
of courſe occaſion, yet they never let them go out of their keeping, 
they were wont to rear up monuments, which were nothing but 
rude heaps of huge ſlones, artfully, and by main ſtrength, laid one 
over another, without any inſcription : ſo that the people were 
obliged to have recourſe to thoſe poems for the meaning of theſe 


monumental heaps, of which the reader will find many inftances in 


the authors quoted in the margin (28). 


(28) Reriiand Mina antiqua. Stukl:y*s Stone herge. Kfer. antig. 
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One thing more we muſt not omit, concerning their mili- 
tary diſcipline, which is, their extreme ſuperſtition, in which 
they ſeemed to outdo all other nations: they were very careful 
in obſerving the moon, in particular ; and avoided, as much as 
poſſible, engaging the enemy before it was paſt the full. An 
eclipſe of it was looked upon as ſuch a bad omen, that no ap- 
pearing advantage, how great ſoever, or, indeed, any thing but 
abſolute neceſſity, that is, nothing but their being attacked, and 


forced either to defend themſelves, or die, could induce them 


to fight ; and then they did engage more like deſperadoes, than 
regular troops. They gave, moreover, particular heed to their 


druids and aruſpices, who, in their auguries, are branded with 


uſing ſome very inhuman ceremonies, of which we have given 
ſome hints in ſpeaking of their religion. If the augury promiſed 
them ſucceſs, thoſe diviners uſed to march before them with 
ſongs, and dances, and muſical inſtruments, until the onſet be- 
gan ; butif it proved otherwiſe, they forbore fighting, if poſſi- 
ble, till they met with a more favourable one: and ſuch a ſway 
had this order of men amongſt them, that they have protracted, 
or even hindered, the fight, even at the very inſtant they were 
going to engage. But dreadful was their caſe, whenever they 
were forced to engage after a ſiniſter omen, or threatening au- 
gury ; for then ſuch panic horror and deſpair reigned through 
their hoſts, that they rather ſtrove to avoid ſlavery by a ſpeedy 
death, than by a brave defence to annoy the enemy, and give 
* to their knaviſh aruſpices, and their conjuring tricks. 


HEIR weapons and armour, as they were antiently in uſe 


among the Celtes, we have elſewhere given an account of ; 
but whether thro' a ſhow of bravery, or a contempt of thoſe 
which were more peculiar to'other nations, we do not find they 
had any others in their wars with the Romans, but their bows 
and arrows, the ſword and lance, which laſt was either longer 


or ſhorter, according to their fancy, and the ſhield ; and yet it 


was with theſe weapons that they performed ſuch aftoniſhing 
feats, as made them, a long time, a terror to their enemies. 
They deſpiſed the helmet, cuiraſs, and other ſuch defenſive 
armour, and rather choſe to fight half, and ſome quite, naked. 
They were utter ſtrangers to thoſe machines which other na- 


tions uſed in ſieges; they had, indeed, learned the method of under- 


mining, but they rather laid their chief ſtreſs on a briſk and fierce 
attack, which they began with throwing clouds of ſtones into 
the place, to clear the walls of their defendants ; after which 


they ſcaled them, with the utmoſt fierceneſs and rapidity. This 
herceneſs did often prove fatal to them, eſpecially when they 
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have chanced to meet with a ſtout repulſe, as they py 
did, from the Romans; for, in all ſuch caſes, they loſt all their 
courage, and preſence of mind, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
butchered, without offering to make any defence. Thoſe wha 
choſe rather to ſurrender, did lay down their arms, and pre- 
ſented their left ſhoulder bare to the enemy, and the women 
their naked boſoms, in token of ſubmiſſion ; aſter which, they 
ſcattered ſome of their money, plate, and fine cloaths, amongſt 
them, to bribe their conquerors. Theſe inſtances, however, of 
ſubmiſſion were but ſcarce and rare amongſt them, in compa- 


riſon of thoſe in which they preferred death to flavery. But we 
| bave, by this time, followed them long enough in that bloody 


tract; let us now take a view of them in their pacific excellen- 
cies, in their arts and ſciences, trade and navigation, c. 

Wx begin with their language, which being univerſally allowed 
to have, been the old Celtic, or Gomerian, of which we have 
given a full account in a former volume ©, we ſhall have the leſs 
to ſay of it here, except it be as far as relates to the changes it 


_ underwent, after it divided itſelf into as many dialects as the 


| from one another; or, as we take their meaning to be, uſed 
different dialects of the ſame language: for ſo it will appear 


L. i. . 


whole nation was into little eſtates. There is ſcarcely any doubt 
but this old Celtic was the common language ſpoken all over 
Europe. A modern author has not only given undeniable proofs 
of it, which, barely to abſtract, would carry us too far, and be 
thought perhaps, too dry a ſubject for the greateſt part of our 
readers ; but he has further confirmed what we had formerly 
advanced as a probable conjecture, that the German language 


was originally a dialect of the old Celtic l. We ſhall have occa- 


ſion to mention ſome of his proofs, in the hiftory of the antient 
Germans immediately following: in the mean time, ſo far as re- 
lates to the Gauls we are now treating of, it is manifeſt, that 
they all uſed this language, and that it was that ſame which is 
ſill preſerved in ſeveral parts of Europe, particularly in Biſcay, 
Britany, Cornwwal, and Wales, but no-where more purely than 
in North Wales. © —- 


WHarT occaſioned this to be called in queſtion, by ſeveral 


learned men, was, that Julius Czſar e, in his diviſion of the 


Garls into the Belgæ, Aguitani, and Celtæ, affirms, that they 
differed not only in their cuſtoms, but language. To which 
we may add what Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus 3 ſay of 
them, that they were not of one language, but differed a little 


Vol. v. p. 252. & ſeq. * PeLLouT1ER. hiſt. Celt. 1. i. 15 


See alſo before, vol. v. p. 253. (C). © Comment. I. i. c. A 


plainly, 
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plainly, to thoſe who ſhall take the pains to trace thoſe antient 
dialen to their true origin, as it was brought from the Gaul: 
into our iſle, and is ſtill retained in its priſtine purity, in that 
part of it called North Wales, and compare it with thoſe altera- 
tions which it did, in time, undergo, in thoſe other parts of Europe 
where it is ſtill preſerved, though nothing ſo pure and unmixed, 


ſuch as are South Wales, Cornwal, Ireland, the iſles of Man 


and Angleſey, and ſome parts of the highlands of Scotland 
| us, and in Britany, Biſcay, and ſome other parts of 
the continent: ſuch a ſcrutiny will eaſily diſcover, not only the 
true original mother from her ſpurious offspring, but the diffe- 
rent chanels by which this odd and corrupt mixture conveyed itſelf 
into the latter. We formerly obſerved, that not only moſt of the 
modern European languages were manifeſtly dialects, more or 
leſs diſtant, of this old Celtic or Gomer ian, but that even the 
Greek and Latin, and other antient ones, had ſuch a ſurpriſing 
affinity with it, as if they had ſplit themſelves from the ſame 
block, and that very many of them plainly appeared to be of 
Celtic extract (L). We may add what Quintilian obſerves Hu 


(L) Of this we have interſperſed ſome inſtances, in a former vo- 
lume (20); but ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of our Engliſb readers, add a 
few more, and place them ſo, that they may have ſo much of them 
at one view, as will clearly make out what we have ſaid; and refer 
them, for a more copious number, to the authors quoted in the 
margin (30). 5 


Tir terra Mur MUrus Calaw calamus 
Mr mare Mara mori Arva arma 
Engil ignis Trev tribus Gayau hyems 
Aaæuyr aer Orail offertorium L'jvur liber 
Aur aurum Anival animal | Nywer numerus 
Awo amnis Tirva turma Geveil gemelli 
Gheuydr. vitrum Terwin terminus Priv primus 
Ffynnon fons 


The ſame may be ſaid, alſo, of the heathen gods, whom we 
have ſhewed, under a former article, to have been of Celtic extract, 
as well as their names, which are thus etymologized : 


25 5 Ituanc, Fuvenis princeps, the youngeſt of 
Jupiter, Jovis, 37 Saturn's ſons ( _ n, 
 Tonans, Taran, thunderer 


(29) Fil. v. p. 271. (G. (30) Perron. antig. nat. Celt. ad fin. 
Mona antig fa. præſert. p. 43, & ſeq 252, 308, 315, & /eg. 
Hicks's the/. ling. ſiptentr. Lluyd's lexic. Kenfler. antiq. ſeptentr. in 
adden. Elwardss ſpecim. ling. Celtic. & Hebr, (31) Wal. v. 
7. 255, D). 273, & ſeq. N 

Mars, 
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antient Latin, that till about the middle of the conſular govern- 
ment it was very barbarous and rude in its expreſſions, having 
in it a multitude of words and idioms of other languages, moſt of 
them Gauliſh * ; ſo that if thoſe which have been ſince loſt, or 
changed, were to be added to thoſe which ſtill remain, the con- 
formity would appear ſtill greater. And if thoſe Gault, which 
were afterwards conquered by the Romans, had not, partly out 
of neceſſity (M), partly out of mere complaiſance, adopted a 

Ry n great 


L. i. e. 3. 


Maur 71500, warlike, powerful; whence, 


Mars, Mavors, probably, Maurice 
Neptune,  Nefaayfn, ſwimming on the waves 
| Mer 8 Meri aur, a merchant; or March wr, a 
cury, 


{wift runner, or meſſen 


Talamen, al. Atlas, Telmon, a tall man, ſuch as he is feigned 


2 to have been 
Armes, diviner ; in which art he is ſaid 


ems, to have excelled all the reſt 
"ITE Duaæu Taith, the traveller's god; or from 
CY teu tat, the father of the people 
. Erchy!, horrid, dreadful, whether on ac- 
Hercules, * Count of his deeds, or that attitude in 
, which he was repreſented | 
5 \ Wacl gin, or ginta, the inventor of ſteel, 
Vulcan, 3 ficel 4 5 | 
Apollo, Ap haul, ap heulin, the ſon of the ſun 
Titan, 7 taan, the houſe of fire 
Triton, Travydon, a wanderer on the waters 
Rhea, Jowve's mother, Rheys, a princeſs, or lady 
; © Zewanc, a young princeſs ; or from Ghuir, 
| ? fair | | 
Venus, |  Ghain, white, fair . 
Diana, Di anaf, ſpotleſs, chaſte, untouched 
Minerwa, 3 arfau, the temperer of ſharp tools 
1 and weapons. 


(M) There is another proof of the antientneſs of this old Game- 
rian, or Celtic, vix. its ſimplicity, and near reſemblance to the 
Hebrew, and other primitive tongues, of which we have formerly 
ſpoken (32), and to which we ſhall only add an inſtance, to ſhew 
by what ſteps they came to adopt words of other languages to ſup- 
ply the poverty of theirs. 5 
The antient Celtzs, as well as their deſcendants the Gault, were, 
as we have had frequent occaſion to ſhew (3 3), excellent horſemen 


(32) See before, uod. v. 5. 253, (B). 


(33) Bid. p. 251. 
and 
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great number of words and idioms from their conquetors, we 
might {till behold a much greater nearneſs between the Low 
Briton, Biſcayaneer, Iriſh, &c. and the pure North M ilb. 

80 that the only reaſon why theſe laft have retained it in ſuch 
purity, muſt be attributed to their never having been conquered, 
and thereby keeping themſelves from intermixture with other 
nations. Thus we find the ljraelites, during their long abede 
in Egypt, preſerving their original Hebrew, which they ſuffered 
to be greatly corrupted, and, amongſt a great part of them, 
almoſt loſt in a ſeventy years captivity. Now, as it is univer- 
fally allowed, that moſt of the Aſiatic tongues, ſuch as the 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, &c. borrowed moſt of 
their radical or primitive words from the Hebrew, fo this old. 

Celtic or Gomerian, which was the language of Gomer and his 
deſcendants, who firſt inhabited Europe, was the mother of moſt 
of the European languages, at leaſt as far as Scythia and Sarma- 

tia, which were peopled by Gog and Mageg, two other 
branches of Japhet's offspring: and as. there is ſuch a vaſt affinity 
between thoſe two mother-tongues, we mean the Zebrew and 
Gomerian i, or antient Celtic, it is not to be wondered, if we 
find the ſame reſemblance diffuſing itſelf through all their deri- 
vatives; ſuch as the High and Low Dutch, the Latin and 
Greek, the Arabic, Perſian, &c. and, particularly, between. 
the Greek, Roman, and old Celtic, as the authors laſt quoted 
have ſufficiently ſhewed, as well as accounted for. 

Wx have been the more particular on this ſubject, becauſe 7;, „fi 
ſeveral learned men have maintained, that the Gauls commonly f hei- 
_ uſed the Greek tongue *. Nothing can be more wild, or more ſpeaking 

contrary to all that we meet with in antient authors c 


ing Greek, 
ä | | explode d. 

i Vide EpwaRD's ſpecimen. LL uv DS grammar. Prz ox. antiq. 
nat. Celt. Hickrs's theſaur. Mona antiqua, p. 278, & ſeq. * Vide 
_ HorTToman. Franco-gallia, cap. ii. > | 5 5 


and charioteers; and yet the North Mielſb, among whom the language 1 
is preſerved in its antient purity, had not, neither have they to this | 
day, proper names for a bridic, ſaddle, ſtirrup, or ſpur, becauſe "= 
they antiently deſpiſed the uſe of them ; but are forced to expreſs 

them by circumlocution ; as a leading and a covering leather, for a 

bridle and fadd:e ; a mounting and pricing iron, for a ſtirrup and 

ſpur. Theſe, and many more ſuch deficiencies there are in that 

language, which their neighbours the South Hei, as well as the 
Britms, &c have ſupplied by Gre-4 or Latin words: ſuch as that 
of Fun. franum, for a bridle, &c. which the others would re- 
ver adopt; though, in other points, they are now grown very re- 

miſs in preſerving that antient tongue; and, if they go on, in the 
eme neglect much longer, it is much to be feared, will tuffer it 

to be utirely loll. Ds 


the 
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expreſs, is, that when that 


of polite literature, and, 
a degree, that the reſt of the Gault were, 


uſing the Greet tongue did not 


cordingly, St. Ferom tells us, upon the authority of a paſſage 
which he has preſerved out of Varro, that the Maſſilians ſpoke 
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the Gauli/h language, than ſuch an aſſumption, which may be 
2 overthrown, by one or two expreſs paſſages we meet 
with in Julius Cafar. The one is, that in a conference which 
he had with Divitiacus, an duan or Gaulifh- lord, he was 
to make uſe of an interpreter ; and yet Cz/ar was a 
perfect maſter of the Greek '. The other, which is ſtill more 
conqueror found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity to write to Quintus Cicero, who was then beſieged in his 
camp, he made uſe of the Greet leſt his letter ſhould 


fall into the hands of ſome of the Gault, and diſcover his de- 


ſigns to them *; 'a precaution which would have been quite ri- 
diculous, if that had been the common of that nation. 


Strabo doth indeed tell us, that the Maſfilians cultivated all ſorts 


, that of the Greek, to ſuch 
by their example, 
become great admirers of that tongue, inſomuch, that they be- 
gan to write their contracts and bargains in ita. But then it is 
plain, firſt, That he only ſpeaks of thoſe Gault who were neigh- 
bours to Marſeilles, many of whom, not. only private men, 
but whole cities, invited ſeveral learned men out of that famed 
city to inſtruct their youth, or ſent their children to be educated 
_ ſecondly, If the ret of the Gaal did afterwards follow 
example, it is plain had originally another — 
of their own : and, 2 this faſhion of 
begin till Strabo's time. 2 


three ſorts of languages, the Greet, Latin, and Gauliſb o. 
Hence we may conclude, that the Greet tongue was only in- 


troduced among the learned, but was not the original language 


of the Gauls. We might further confirm this from a number 


of antient monuments, and eſpecially from the antient names of 
provinces, cantons, rivers, Cities, mountains, c. but we 


think the caſe ſufficiently plain, without any ſuch further proofs. 
The Greek characters, indeed, were in uſe among them in 


Czſar's time, a: we ſhall hint under the next head ; but as for 
their tongue, it plainly appears to have been brought into 


uſe much later ftill, and that only among the learned and 


polite (N). Asto the preſent language of that . thoſe 


who 


| | Comment. L i e. 19. Lv. e. 1. "I iv. » Hikkox. 


opera, tom. ix. p. 135. Vide Hor TOA. ubi ſupra. & PELLOU- 
TIER. ii. c. 10. 


(N) There is, indeed, one paſſage in Cæſar's commentaries, 
from which ſome authors pretend to prove the contrary. It is that 
where 
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who are ever ſo little ſkilled in antient ones, may eaſily perceive 
it to be a medley of other tongues, the greater half of which istaken 
from the Latin, as the Romans were very induſtrious to propagate 
it, and cultivate it, in all their conquered dominions (O). The 
reſt is plainly a mixture of the old Celtic, of the Frank or Ger- 
man, as this did afterwards greatly deviate from its original ; and 
the reſt ſeems to be of Greek extraction. For it has been ob- 
ſerved, by judicious men of that nation, that many Greek words 
have been adopted by them into common uſe, which were not 
borrowed from the academies of the druids, who, for aught 
that apppears, knew little of it, but from the ſchools of the 
Maſſilians we have lately ſpoken of. 


BEFoRE we diſmiſs this article of the Gauliſb language, it e glu, 
will not be amiſs to make a ſhort remark on its pretended rude- / heir 
neſs and harſhneſs, againſt which both Greet and Roman authors j?;!:, and 
have raiſed ſuch an unanimous outcry. According to them, it language. 


was enough to hear a Celte or Gaul ſpeak, to make one judge 


of their natural ferocity ; and the greateſt part of their words, 


where he affirms, that in all other public and private concerns, 


Græcis utuntur liters (34); which, compared with the explication 
which Strabos, who wrote after him, gives of it (35), ſeems to im- 
ply, that they made uſe not of their characters, but of their lan- 

uage. But to this it is anſwered, by two learned critics (36), that 


the word Græcis has been foiſted into CY s text. And, indeed, 


it plainly appears, that Car meant no more in this place, than 
that the druids did not ſuffer any of their doctrines or principles to 
be committed to writing, though, in other matters, they allowed 


them to write letters, accounts, and the like, which they did ac- 


cordingly, in the Greck character, as we ſhall prove by and-by. 
But whether the phraſe, ti literis, properly ſigniſies to uſe the 


letters, or character, as it often doth among [tir authors; or, as 


others would have it, to uſe the language, as it may ſometimes do, 


though in a kind of figurative ſenſe ; yet, in this place, it the word 


Græcis be really part of the text, it can only be meant of the cha- 
racer ; elſe it would be abſurd in our hiſtorian, after he had ſaid a 


little higher, that the Gaa/ls were unſkilled in the Greet, to ſay, 


that all their public and private accounts, tranſaciions, Cc, were 
written in that tongue. | „ 

(O) This plainly appears from what Valerius Maximus, Taci- 
tus, and Auſonius, tell us, of their ſetting up ſchools at Autur, I. y- 
ons, Begangen, and other places of that kingdom, as fait as they 


conquered them. And we need not doubt, but, according to their 
wonted lordlineſs over ail their vallals, they utcd all proper means 
to encourage and oblige them to learn it. . . 


(34) L. i. e 14. (35) L. ir. (56) J,. Scalir. cpiſs. 


. epift. 19. Heottoman. F. auco-gall. c. 2. 
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eſpecially of their proper names of men, women, towns, ri- 
vers, Sc. were ſo very harſh, that they could not be pro- 
nounced by ſtrangers, or written in other languages, without 
great difficulty ; neither could they be inſerted in a poem, with- 
out murdering the veiſe v. A foreigner could hardly hear them 
ſpoke without having his ears grated, or almoſt flayed with it 9, 
The emperor Julias ſays, that it reſembled the croaking of a 
raven, or the growling of ſome wild beaſt . There muſt needs 
be allowed to be ſome exaggeration in theſe expreſſions, conſi- 
dering how uncouth and barbarous any language appears to thoſe 
who are unaccuſtomed to, or ignorant of, it. It is not to be 


- queſtioned, but even the French and Italian, emaſculated as 


they have been of late, do appear ſo at firſt hearing: it muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that, with reſpe& to the German, there 
is leſs of the hyperbole ; and perhaps the antient Gauliſb might 
originally have a great deal of that kind of harſhneſs, which 
guttural and ſome other hard conſonants, as well as too great a 
colluvies of them, will naturally cauſe, unleſs ſoftened by the 
interpoſition of vowels. We do not, therefore, pretend wholly 
to diſculpate the latter, but would only obſerve, that there is a 


_ vaſt difference between thoſe two languages in this reſpect ; and 


that the true Celtic, or North Welſb, though ſeemingly croud- 


ed with a number of conſonants, has yet a peculiar ſweetneſs, 


and is much more adapted for muſic and poetry, than we are 


apt generally to imagine: and, for proof of this, we ſhall re- 
fer our readers to what has been ſaid in a former volume. And 
here it will not be amiſs to remind them, that their cuſtom of 
cCouching and preſerving all their laws, records, hiſtory, &c. in 
verſe, inured them to a ſtyle more ſwollen, figurative, and em- 
phatic, than that of other nations (P); on the other hand, 
their fierce and warlike diſpoſition might, in all probability, 
make them fonder both of that, and of their ſonorous and 


maſculine language, than of the ſmoother Gree: and Roman 
proſe. To which we may add, that their natural averſion for 
the Roman nation might not a little contribute to this oppoſition, 
eſpecially as they had reaſon to conſider all their ſweetneſs of lan- 


guage, ſtyle, and behaviour, as ſo many ſnares to entrap people 


Þ PIX. jun. I. viii epiſt. 4. a Diop. Sicut. I. v. Ovip. 
Vol. v. p. 253. 


(P) Hence the German poetry, which preſerves ſtill its antient 
roughneſs, is judiciouſly enough compared to thoſe cataracts of the 
Nc, whoſe ſounding falls are rather apt io inſpire one with dread, 
than to afford pleaſure to the hearers; and their ſwollen ſtyle to that 
of men that are ever mounted upon ſtilts. 
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out of their liberty. If we may believe Diadorus Siculus t, 
their ſtyle was not only ſwollen, conciſe, and Laconic, but in- 
tricate and obſcure, full of ſynecdoches and hyperboles; which 
the reader will find, perhaps, better accounted for by what we 
ſhall ſay, in the ſequel, concerning their manners and cuſtoms; 
in which, as well as their loftineſs and pompouſneſs of ſtyle and 
language, they ſeem to have been more cloſely imitated by the 
Spaniards, than by any other European nation. 
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THE Gauls had originally no characters of their own, but 9z,;- 
adopted, in proceſs of time, the Greek ones; yet, as we have quriting 
already hinted, they did not do it till very late, and till their and cha- 
commerce with other nations obliged them to it; their con- ra&er-. 


tempt of foreign learning was a great obſtacle to it, and their 
druids or bards, whoſe intereſt it was to keep their own from 
the people, did all they could to improve this their prejudice 
againſt committing any thing of moment to writing, under pre- 
tence that it rather tended to deſtroy, than preſerve, the me- 
mory of them, as it was likely to be a kind of diſcouragement 
to them to learn them by heart out of their poetical compoſi- 
tions; whereas this laſt, they pretended, was the moſt effectual 


means of preſerving them, both from oblivion, and from falling 


into the hands of ſtrangers *; fo that it was looked upon as a 
diſhonour for any of them to learn to read or write (Q). And 


even after they began to introduce the uſe of letters, in their 


contracts, bargains, and the like civil concerns, the druids 


never ſuffered them to commit any thing relating to their hiſto- 
ry, laws, and much leſs of their religion, to writing“. Hence 
Origen might well tell his antagoniſt *, that he never heard of 


. C Comment. 1. vi. c. I 4. vw Idem ibid. STRA B. 
I. iv. x Con. Cell. I. 1. CE | 


( Q) lian has preſerved us a paſſage out of Andretion, to this 


purpoſe (37), that the antient Thracians, and, in general, all the 


barbarian nations, ſettled in Europe, were not only quite ignorant 


of letters, but had a ſingular contempt for them, though they were 
commonly uſed by thoſe that ſettled themſelves in 4/2. The ſame 
is affirmed of the Hunns by Precatius (38); and this humour ſeems 
to have been ſo deeply rooted among them, that even Theadoric, 
king of /talx, could never be prevailed on to learn to write his own 
name, tho' he had ſpent a conſiderable part of his younger days 


among the Romans ; but is reported, whenever he was obliged to 


ſizn an ediR, to have only made uſe of a golden plate, that had the 


our initial letters of it, Tera, engraven upon it, and which he 


_ traced with his pen (39). 


(37) Par. Biß. l. viii. c. 6. (38 Goth. J iv. e. 18. (39) Ex- 
cit. aut. incog. ap. Valium, ad calc. Anmien. Marcel. 
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any of their writings; and hence that ſcarcity of materials we 
meet with, with relation to their hiſtory, ſince they committed 
all their learning, laws, religion, and tranſactions, to thoſe 
ſongs and verſes which they carefully kept from ſtrangers; and 
periſhed, in all likelibood, with their liberty, or, at leaſt, with 
their old heatheniſh religion, upon their embracing chriſtianity 
(R). It were to be wiſhed, that the chriſtian prieſts and monks 
had not imitated, ſo cloſcly, this druidiſn policy, of confining 
all learning to their own order and monaſteries ; eſpecially in 
Gaul and Germany for they ſeem to have ſo well cultivated 
this prejudice :.zainft it, among the laity, that they were forced 
to have recourie to them whenever any will, grant, or public 
act, was to be made; and then both the perſons concerned in 
it and the witneſſes ſet their own marks, and the ſcrivener their 
names to it. But, with reſpect to the mercantile part, among 
whom there was a kind of abſolute neceſſity to make uſe of 
writing, the Greek charaCter ſeems to have been that which was 


in uſe amongſt them, according to Czar, Strabs, Pliny, and 


others, above quoted (S); and was brought amongſt them from 


Marſeilles, 


(R) It is probable, indeed, that upon their converſion to the goſ- 
pel, they might, by degrees, be ſo far ſhamed out of their ſuperſti- 
tous fondneſs for concealing their laws, hiſtory, c. that they 
might ſuffer them to be commitied to writing from thenceforward : 


but as for thoſe hymns and poetic compoſitions, of which we are 
| ſpeaking, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that they were ever preſerved, 


ſceing both parties, that is, both the new converts, and thoſe who 
remained in their antient idolatry, were equally concerned to ſup- 
preſs them; the latter out of their natural zeal! to conceal them, 
and the former on account of thoie praiſes that were ſung in them 
to their falie deities, heroes, Oc. and of thoſe abominable and in- 


human rites that were performed in the worthip of them. Fornane 


ds tells us, indeed, that thoſe, which were in uſe among the 
Cv, were ſlill extant in his time. If they were, it is plain they- 
have fince periſhed, and, moit probably, ior the very reaſon juſt 


now afnoned. 


(We have obſerved, a little higher, that this paſſage is con- 


troverted by tone learned men (40), who think that the word Gre- 


4 1» interpolated in the place there quoted: however, as they do 
not ſubſtitute any other character to it, and ſome other paſiages 
ſeem expreſs, ſach as the muſter- rolls, and ſome other public writ- 
ings which were found amongſt them; we make no doubt, but the 
Gre:k were the firſt and chief letters in uſe amongſt them. 55 

This carries ſuch an evidence with it, that the author of the reli- 
tion of the Gau/s, who makes theſe to have come originally out of 


(40) Sap. not. (J). 


Pha nice, 


Nr 
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Marſeilles, which was a colony of the Greeks, or Gallogreeks, 
How their conqueſt, and intercourſe among the Romans, did 
afterwards introduce their character amongſt them, is obvious 
to every one, and we need not dwell any longer upon it. 
As to their poetry, as it is altogether loſt, we can ſay little of 77 Pre- 
itz; yet it will not be amiſs to mention an ingenious conjecture _ 1 i 
of a modern hiſtorian , who thinks that the want of learning nd 8 
and characters, or, as he expreſſes it, the reigning ignorance — 
and contempt of letters, gave birth to thoſe poetical compoſi- 
tions, at leaſt in Europe. This was, indeed, the moſt effectual 
method to preſerve the memory of ſuch momentous truths and 
facts, as they either could not, or cared not to, commit to 
writing, and which, by this means, were not only eaſily learned, 
and remembered, but, likewiſe, concealed from other nations 
(T). And ſuch fondneſs did both Gauls and Germans conceive 
for theſe kinds of performances, eſpecially as they were ſet to 


Y PELLOUTIER. hiſt. Celt. I. ii. c 10. 


Phœnice, and to have brought their own charaQer from Aa into 
Europe; doth yet allow it undeniable, that they likewiſe uſed the 
Greek amongſt them: and to the authorities above quoted adds ſome 
others, taken from antient medals, and, particularly, an antique 
inſcription, whoſe legends are in the Gauliſh tongue, and Greek cha- 
racters (41). So that if theſe be really as old, and as authentic, as 
he, and the authors from whom he has taken them, do ſuppoie (42), 
there is not the leaſt room to doubt of thoſe letters having been in 
common uſc among the Cauls. 55 5 
(T) This remark, however, is far from being deſigned to dero- 
gate from that purer and nobler origin, which pious chriſtians have 
given to this excellent art, viz. the love of the Supreme Being, 
and the contemplation of his attributes and wor«s. But however 
true this laſt may be, with relation to the people of God, who ſo 
early, andſo much, excelled all other nations in it, as we have fully 
ſhewn in a former volume (43', it can never be imagined to have 
been the caſe of the ferce Gu and Germans, whole religion and 
genius was quite oppoſite to ſuch a ſuppoſition. As for thoſe who 
make Bacchus and Venus the parents of poetry, if they will but add 
Mars to it, they may be well enough allowed to have gueſſed 
righter, with reſpect to the nations we are here ſpeaking of; and 
though their compoiitions have not reached our times, we find reaſon 
enough to gueſs, from their tempers and diſpoſitions, their banquets 
and drunken revels, of which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place, 
that great part of thoſe ſongs aud poetic compoſitions owed their 
riſe to them. 1 5 | 


(41) Reli. dis Gaul. I. i. c. 4 p. 39. & ſq. (42) Bouteroue, - 
7 43. S ſeq. 191. Roma furterrer, Matil:on, Op. eund ibid, 
(43, Vide ſup. wil. iii P. 385, & /ege | 
| proper 
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proper tunes, that they ſeemed to reliſh nothing elſe, and ſhewed 
a natural contempt for thoſe of the proſaic ſort. And this hu- 
mour did ſtill prevail ſo ſtrongly, even ſo low as the ninth cen- 
tury, that when Lewis the Debonnaire undertook to have the 
Saxons inſtructed in the holy ſcriptures, he was obliged to em- 
ploy one of their poets to put them into Saxon verſe *. The 
fame was done by Ottefridus, with reſpect to the four goſpels, 
which he cauſed to be tranſlated into German, and put into 
verſe: for, as they 
conſented to learn them by heart, provided they were put into 
verſe, and ſet to muſic for them, and they permitted to ſing 
them on proper occaſions. Some ſuch compoſitions Charles the 
Great is ſuid to have found amongſt them, which were very 
antient and rude, and contained the wars and exploits of their 
antient kings, and which he cauſed, likewiſe, to be tranſcribed, 


for the ſame end . We have already hinted, more than once, 


what were the chief ſubjects of thoſe antient poetic compoſi- 


tions: as to their metre, and other particulars relating to 


them, we are wholly in the dark, unleſs we gueſs at them by 


ſome of a more modern date; ſuch as thoſe which the author 


of Mona Antiqua has given us ® out of Talieſin, who was poet 
laureat to Maelgwyn, about the time of Auſtin the monk's 
coming into England. But neither from theſe, nor from the 


character which antient authors have given us of the old Gaul- 


Iſb language, can we conclude them to have been either ſmooth 


or elegant, except with reſpect to the loftineſs of their expreſ- 


ſions and figures : yet would it not be fair to conclude, that they 
were all of the ſame kind; and we ſhould have framed but a 


very wrong idea of the Greek poetry, if we had had no other 
poems to judge by than thoſe of a Pindar, Lycophron, and ſome 


others of their bards. 

Wx need not here repeat what we obſerved, in the laſt ſec- 
tion, concerning their ſkill in aſtronomy and geometry, from 
which we may juſtly infer, that if they were maſters of thoſe 
two ſciences, they muſt, of courſe, have cultivated many 


others, eſpecially ſuch as are depending on, or leading to, them; 


but to what a number, or degree, cannot be eaſily determined, 
any more than what new ones thoſe were which they afterwards 


learned from the Maſſilian ſages. As for arts, next to the mili- 


tary, which, though their great favourite, was but indifferently 


cultivated among them, as we have ſh-wed above, eloquence 
was that wherein they prided themſelves moſt, and which, in- 
deed, was moſt natural to them. They received, from their 


2 Vide Dy Caexe rer. Francar. tom. ii. ap. Pelloutier ubi ſupra. 
* EGINHARD in vit. Carol. magn, c. 29. P. 150. | 
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infancy, moſt of their inſtructions from thoſe poems which 
were compoſed by the bards and druids ; they heard them, upon 
all public occaſions, either read, or ſung ; and as the greateſt 
part of them were of the heroic kind, ſo it inured them to a 
pompous and high-flown ſtyle. We have ſeen that they repre- 
ſented Mercury, the god of eloquence, with the ſymbols of 
Hercules, to ſhew what vaſt power that art had over them, 
above all others. Theſe emblems they ſeem to have taken from 
the Romans (V); and though they were ſo far from imitating 
them in their long-winded periods, flow and pompoſity of words 
and figures, but affected, in the main, a conciſe and nervous 
ſtyle, yet they could not forbear being taken with ſuch artful 
declamations and pieces of oratory. This is, at leaſt, what 
Cerealis, a Roman general, upbraided them with in Veſpaſian's 
time; and Cato the cenſor tells us, that the Gauls made this 
eloquence, and exerciſe of arms, their chief ſtudy. And, in- 
deed, nothing could be more natural, or necetlary, in ſuch a 
country as this, where every little kingdom and commonwealth 
had its particular council, before which all matters relating to 
peace and war, and every matter, both public and private, was 
debated by the parties concerned, beſides the grand council of 

the whole nation, where the rights, privileges, pretenſions, and 
other concerns, of every private ſtate, were to be debated, and 
finally determined, as we have ſeen above. But, after all, we 
would not venture to affirm, that this art was equally cultivated 
all over Gaul; it is more likely, that theſe countries, which 
remained ſtill unconquered by the Romans, retained ſtill ſome- 
thing of their natural ferocity, and contempt for ſuch arts and 
ſciences as were moſt admired among foreign natians : and we 
may very well ſuppoſe, that the druids, where-ever they ſtill bore 
any ſway, did all they could to cheriſh this antipathy. And ic 
is, perhaps, in order to leſſen this averſion, as well as to inſpire 
thoſe that were ſubdued, with a greater love of this art, that 
ſeveral emperors thought fit to found academies in ſeveral parts 


© Tc r. hit. L iv. c 73. 


(V) It is known, that the Ryans, in all places of their public 
exerciſes, placed M:rcury and Hercules in full view. The Greeis 
uſually ſet a C914 between them, to ſhew, that love hath its ori- 
gin from the other two, 7. e. from ſtrength and eloquence (44) ; 
and we read, that the Megalopolitans had but one temple for thoſe 
two deities (45), or even repreſented them under one and the {ame 
emblem (46). 15 "He 


(44) Eujtat. in Odyſ. 9. (45) Pauſen. in Arcad. (40) Ariſtid. 
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of Gaul, with conſiderable rewards and honours to thoſe who 
gained the prize of it. We are told, that that of Autun had, 
in Tiberius's time, 40000 ſtudents *: we read, beſides, that 
other public ſchools were erected at Lyons, Bourdeaux, Tho- 
louſe, Narbonne, and other places, beſides that ſo famed one of 
Marſeilles, of which we have already ſpoken . Hence we 
need not wonder, that this country has been ſince ſo celebrated 
for the great number of its rhetoricians and orators * ; and if it 


has not been equally famous for their excellency in this kind, as 


Commerce. 


for the number of them, it is becauſe it has happened here, as 


it doth every- where, and in moſt other ſtudies, many labour 


hard at them, but few are qualified for them s 

Wx have already taken notice, from the great regard they 
paid to the god Mercury, as he was the god of traffic, that they 
drove as great a commerce as any other nation. This is, more- 


over, proved, from a great number of antient inſcriptions, and, 


particularly, a famous one ſet up by the Paris merchants, and 
dedicated to Fupiter the good. The reader will ſee it in the 
margin (W), together with a hint or two of ſome curious con- 

| jectures, 


* Idem, ann. I. iii. e. 43. © SVETON. in Calig. c 20. Juven. 


ſatir. I. i. c. 6. & Avson, profeſſor. HiERON. adv. Vigilant. 


& epiſt. ad Ruſtic. IuvEN AL. ſat. xv, ver. 3. s PeLLouTIER. 
hiſt. des Celt. I. ii. c. 10. ad fin. 


(W) The inſcription runs thus: Tis. Carsart Ave. Jovi 


OPTVM. MAXVM. M. NAVTAE PARISIACI POSVERVNT. From 


the diſpoſition of ſome of the letters, which, for want of room at 


the end of the line, are put juſt under it, initead of beginning the 
next, our author ſuppoſes the G.z/s ro have had the antient way, 
which is aſcribed alſo to the Greets. of writing Bec5oÞ129, that is, as 
the oxen ploughed, backwards and forwards (47). He endeavours 
to confirm his notion by ſome antient coins, whoſe legend runs, in 


ſome, from the right to the leſt; and, in others, from the left to 


the right: we do not, however, mention it here, as if we were 
ſatisfied, that he has fully proved it from either, but only to excite 
our curious antiquaries to a fuller inquiry into it, from ſuch old coins 
and monuments as may fall into their way. 

Our author further pretends, that the C:/zcs, or antient Gault, 
brought the Greet letters with them from Phænice (48), comrary to 
the general conſent of antient authors, who affirm, that they bor- 


io ed them from the Greets. As his arguments for it ſeem very 


far from concluſive to us, we have followed the current opinion, 


until ſomething more evident {irikes out from thoſe hints he has 


(47) Pazſau. I v. Lide Reli; des Gard, l. ii. c. 14. 48) Lid. 
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jectures, which a modern author has drawn from it, which 


would be too long for us to dwell upon. The whole country 
ſeems to have been divided into three eſtates, viz. the druids, 
with their underlings, the bards, &c. the nobles, and the mer- 
cantile part, which was, by far, the greateſt. The two former 


had their revenue partly from the latter, and partly from their 


own lands, and the ſpoils of war; and were ſo opulent, that 
riches ſeemed to flow upon them on all ſides, ſo that their chief 
buſineſs, eſpecially in time of peace, was to encourage arts and 


ſciences, as the beſt means to preſerve, if not to increaſe, their 


opulence. What ſeems moſt ſurpriſing, if what an antient au- 


thor tells us may be depended upon, is, that ſome of the Gauliſʒß 


nations interdicted the uſe of gold and ſilver, which was to be all 
dedicated to Mars, and ſo become ſacred and inviolable; and 
allowed of no coin, but that which was made of copper and 
braſs b. The paſſage is too curious to be wholly omitted, eſpe- 
cially as it will convince the reader, that the war, which the 


 Gauls waged againſt the temples of other nations, was not ow- 
ing to their greedineſs after thoſe treaſurcs that were ſtored up 


in them, but from the averſion they had, in common with the 
Perſes, ſpoken of in a former volume, againſt all ſuch build- 
ings, they being looked upon by both as derogatory to the Su- 
preme Being, which cannot be confined within walls, but fills, 


with his preſence, both heaven and earth. We ſhall give the 
ſubſtance of this paſſage in the next note (X). But it is too 


likely, 


b ATHENZ&Us, I. vi. c 5. 


given us; which is far from being impoſſible, conſidering the diſfi- 


culty there is to imagine how it was poſſible for the druids to retain 
in their heads ſuch a vaſt variety of the moſt copious and important 
ſubjects, by dint of memory, and without having ſome kind of 

ks, or writings, to refreſh it, or to have recourſe to, when that 


failed; and how eaſily might they conceal ſuch a help, if any ſuch 


they had, as they did ſo many other things, from the reit of the 
world ? | | 


(X) “ Among the Gau/;,” ſays that author (49\, © the Cardiſtiꝰꝰ 
(he means the Scordi/ci, of whom we have ſpoken in a former vo- 
lume (50), as is plain by the ſequel) © do not ſuffer, to this day, 
© any gold to be brought into their country, tho' they make no 


ſcruple to ravage other nations. They are a remnanc cf thoſe 
% who went to beſiege the temple of Delfhos, under the conduct of 


© Brennus. Bathanatius cauſed them to be ſtopped on the banks 


of the Danube, and forced them to ſettle in that neighbourhood ; 


(49) Arben. l. vi c. 5. (50) Le wel xi. f. 31 5. & ſeq. 


JJ. Þ 0 and 


and, from his name, they have called that voyage Bathanuatia, 
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likely, that this contempt of theſe two ſuperior metals did va- 
niſh away, upon their becoming more acquainted with other 
nations, eſpecially upon their becoming ſubject to the Romans; 
who, as we obſerved before, made no ſcruple to rifle thoſe 
treaſures i, which, before that time, lay expoſed to the wide 
world untouched, and, perhaps, to corrupt them into flavery 
with it, as Herodian reports them, and eſpecially Severus, to 
have done by the German nation. 5 

Tux Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, made 
hunting a conſiderable diverſion; and, indeed, conſidering the 
vaſt foreſts which the country abounded with, and which bred 
vaſt multitudes of wild beaſts, ſuch as bears, wolves, wild boars, 
foxes, Cc. (I), if they had not made it their buſineſs to _ 

| * 


i SUETON. in Cæſar. 


& and his deſcendants Bathanates. The Scordiſci conſecrate all 
their gold, and ſuffer none to uſe it in their country: but they 
% would do much better to proſcribe their ſacrileges, inſtead of 
„that metal; for it can be no credit to forbid the uſe of it, whilſt 


they commit ſo many unjuſt robberies to procure iron and copper; 


* for if they chance to be in want of theſe, they take up arms, and 


lay them not down till they have got a ſufficient ſupply.” 


Thus far 4thenau;. And though he only mentions one nation 


of the Gaal, yet, if we remember what hath been ſaid of their 


leaving their treaſures of gold aud ſilver, and conſecrated to Mars, 
expoſed in the open fields, eſpecially thoſe vaſt ones which were 
thrown into the lake of YHeulouſe, and which conſiſted in ingots, 
and rich ntenſils of thoſe metals; and that, according to Pofido- 


eius and Straie, thoſe treaſures remained ſacred and untouched ; 


and if we add, to all this, what another author ſays, that the Gazls 
never ſhut their doors (51); we may ſafely conclude, that all the reſt 
of the Gau!s ſuffered no other uſe to be made of thoſe metals, but 


to dedicate them to their deities, at leaſt till ſuch a time as the R- 


mans, coming to plunder theſe 2%, as Crpio did that of Thoulouſe 


(52), uſed thoſe metals againſt them, leſſened their veneration for 


the one, and made them ſet a greater value upon the other. 
(Y) Ce/ar(c3', Pliny, and other authors (54), mention ſeveral 
other wild beats which uſed to be hunted by the Gault, of which 


Ve know nothing now but the names: and ſome of them, by the 


delcr:pticn there given us, ſeem to have been of a very ſtrange kind, 


if there ever wers auy ſuch in being: ſuch are the alces, the (o- 
ue, the wid als, Cc. The aces, according to Cæſar, had no 


joluts in his legs, and was forced to ſleep leaning againſt a tree. 


(51) Streb. Il iv N_ Dana ſc. in excerpt. ex Valeſ. (52) See 
L ſore vo!. xii p. 300. (53; Comm. l. vi. (54) M. H. J. viii. 
Fear. in Bac. | | 5 
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and deſtroy them, they muſt, in time, have been W 


with them. But, beſides theſe, they hunted the elk, the deer, 
hare, and other harmleſs animals: they made, likewiſe, fowl- 
ing a diverſion, and were, it ſeems, ſo dextrous at it, that they 
killed them flying, with a dart * thrown by hand, though they 
are likewiſe ſaid to have uſed the ling, and the bow and arrow. 
We have, in a former ſection, taken notice of a way they had 


of poiſoning thoſe darts and arrows which they uſed in hunting, 
with the juice of a plant which they called, in their language, 
lineum, or limeum i, which ſome have taken for ellebore - 
ſome the nightſhade. Strabo ſays, it was a kind of wild fig- tree, 
whoſe fruit, he had ſomewhere read, reſembled the Corinthian 


chapiter. The wound failed not, it ſeems, to kill the creature, 
and make its fleſh more ſweet and tender ; but they took care 
to cut off that piece, and throw it away. The profeſſed huntſ- 


* STRABO, I. ij. I Avi. Geli. noct. Att. I. xvii. c. 15, 
Prix. ubi ſupra, 1. xxv. c. 5. Geogr. I. iv. * ARRIAN. de 
venat. | | | | 


The ame animal is mentioned by Pliny and Solinus, without that 


particularity The bonaſſus, according to ſome authors (55), had a 
orſe's face, and the reſt reſembled a bull, its horns bending ſo far 
back, that there was no riding upon it. 


Much the ſame wonders they relate of ſome of their birds, one 


. ſort of which caſt ſuch a bright light from their feathers (50), that 
travellers made uſe of them to ſee their way in the darkeſt nights 
but enough of theſe ſictitious animals. | 

Thereal ones, not mentioned above, were, the wild bull, called 
rus, and which, Cæſar ſays (57), was a little leſs than the elephant, 
though it was not much bigger than a common bull ; the elk, which 
was generally caught in traps, and, being tamed, could be taught 
to draw a Chariot, or ſledge (58); the wild goat, of which there 
were then great quantities, and divers kinds; beſides badgers, ot- 
ters, andother ſuch, not worth mentioning. 
For all theſe kinds of creatures they had a breed of proper hounds, 
which they trained up to the ſport, and generally hunted on horſe- 
back, unleſs it be ſome of thoſe creatures which chiefly lived amon 
the rocks, and which they were forced to hunt on foot (59'. So 


fond were they of their hounds, that the antient Purgundiaz laws 
obliged a man, pub icly convicted of ſtealing one of them, to pay 


five ſhillings, one half to the owner, and the other to the public 


treaſury ; and, if inſolvent, he was obliged to kits the dog's poſte- 


riors (60), 


(55) Ariflot. hift. animal. J. ix. e. 45. Plin ubi ſupra. (56) So- 
lin. polyhift. c. 32. Vide & Strab. I. iv. n.. 
(58) Martial eigr. J. i. Paul. Diaceu hiſt. L:as.card, (59) Age 


rian. dg venat, & al, (Oo % Peiiiuticr. uti jupra J. Us c 12. 
: ? 2 . meg 
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men held a feaſt every year to Diana, and, among other offer- 
ings, each of them preſented her with a purſe, in which was a 
certain ſum for every beaſt they had taken during that year; 
ſuch as a farthing for every hare, a drachm for every fox, and 
ſo proportionally for the reft. Their devotions being ended, 
they adjourned to a ſumptuous entertainment, and concluded 
the day with it". Other exerciſes, of the manly kind, they 
were, likewiſe, very fond of. We have often obſerved, what 
excellent horſemen and charioteers they are ſaid to have been, 
above all other nations in Europe, which (kill could not be at- 
tained but by dint of praftic-. Accordingly, we find, they 


had their hippodromes, horſe and chariot races, tilts and tour- 


naments; at all which the bards aſſiſted, and, with their poems, 
ſongs, and muſical inſtruments, in which they celebrated the 


praiſes of thoſe who had formerly won the prize, inſpired the 
new candidates with a noble ardour to fignalize themſelves upon 


all ſuch occaſions. And happy were they looked upon, who 
could obtain a place in thoſe records of fame. All their exer- 


ciſes in general tended to render them lighter, ſtronger, hardier, 


and long-winded ; and we are told, that the youth were obliged 


to keep their belly within the compaſs of a girdle of a certain 


ſize, either by faſting, running, riding, ſwimming, or any 
other laborious diverſion : for if they grew fat enough to exceed 
the bounds of it, it was not only a diſgrace to them, but they 
were, likewiſe, fined for it ®. Swimming was alſo an excellent 
expedient, not only to harden their bodies, but to fit them for 
paſting the wideſt and rapideſt rivers ; in which they were ſo 
very expert and famed, that they could croſs the Rhine, Da- 
nube, and Rhoſne, without breaking their ranks ?. | 


THESE may be looked upon as ſome of their laudable and 


beneficial diverſions; but they had a moſt predominant one, 


which can ſcarcely be ranked in that claſs, and yet ſeemed ge- 


nerally to accompany all the other public ones, or, rather, the 
others ſerved only to introduce this; we mean their feaſtings, 
in which they were generally very profuſe, though very negli- 


gent in the order and decorum of them %, All their public 


aſſemblies and exerciſes, all their feaſts, birth-days, weddings, 
burials, and anniverſaries of them, were always accompanied 
with ſuch ſumptuous banqyets, in which they intermixed with 


their good chear both vocal and inſtrumental muſic. The no- 


" Eenos. ap. Strab. 1. iv. Dawascen. ap. Stob. ſerm. xxxvii. 


© CxsaR, ubi ſupra. Mer a de ſit. orb. I. iii Au u. MarcEr. 
I. xxv. & al. P Tactr, Germ. c. 14, & ſeq. - 4 Vide XEnoPH. - 


exped. Cyr I. vii. AruEx. ubi ſupra. Pl rARCH. ſympoſ. vii. 


c. 9. VARRCO, & al. 
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eſpecially, were molt fond of them, becauſe their greatneſs 
= conſiſting chiefly in the number of their clients, 
vaſſals, and ſolduri, there was not a more effectual way, either 
to ſecure the old, or procure new ones, but ſuch kinds of enter- 
tainments : for the Gauls, as well as the Germans and other 
northern nations, were ſuch exceflive lovers of good eating and 
drinking, that nothing won their hearts more than theſe kinds of 
' feaſts: and to what height theſe were carried, may be ſeen by 
ſome few inſtances we ſhall give in the margin (Z). To theſe 
feaſts, thoſe who were moſt famed for valour and wiſdom 


were always reckoned the chieſeſt gueſts, becauſe their example 


did bear the greateſt ſway in all ſuch elections. The reader 


may not be diſpleaſed, perhaps, to ſee a ſhort deſcription of 
theſe feaſts of the antient Gault out of Poſidonius, who had 


| himſelf been in that country: we ſhall ä 


(Z) We read of the famed Luernius, king of the Auwernian- 


he entertained all comers, during ſeveral days, with all manner of 


| exquiſite meats and liquors (61) ; and of one Ariamnes, who cauſed 


lodges to be erected upon the high roads, each of which could en- 
tertain four hundred perſons, and treated them in the ſame ſumptuous 
manner a whole year (62). Neither ſuffered they any ſtrangers, 
who happened to be at the place at the times of theſe feaſts, er were 


travelling that way, to paſs by without being invited, or even com- 


pelled to come, and take ſhare of them; and, if their time could 
not permit them to ſtay, they obliged them to drink a glaſs or 
two (63). | 
The following is a remarkable inſtance of their fondneſs for theſe 
entertainments : The ſame Luernius having given another ſuch feaſt, 


and invited a famed bard to come and fing his praiſes, as it was 


uſual for them to do; the bard coming juſt at the latter end of it, 


was ſo deeply affected at the diſappointment, that he tried, in vain, 


to ſing out his deſigned panegyric : he was, at length, conſtrained to 


change it into deep lamentations, for being forced to take up with 


the reliques of ſo ſumptuous a banquet (64). 


(A) According to him, their tables were very low; they eat but 
little bread, which was baked flat and hard, and eaſy to break into 


roiled, which they did in a very ſlovenly manner, holding the 


piece in their hands, and tearing it with their teeth. What they | 
could not part by this way, they cut off with a little knife, which 


they carried in their girdle. When the company was numerous, 


the coryphee, or chief of the feaſt, who was either one of the richeſt, 
1561) Tacit. abi ſupra, c. 21, (62) Pofidon, ap. Athen. I. iv. 


e. 14. (63) {dem ibid. (64) {lem ibid. Affian in Ct. 


and father of Bituitus, who was afterwards defeated by Fabius Mani. 
mut, that he made an incloſure of twelve furlongs ſquare, in which 


— but devoured a great deal of fleſh, boiled, roaſted, and 
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It was likewiſe cuſtomary, to drink hard at theſe kinds of feaſts; 


yet it ſeems, according to the ſame author, that the coryphee, 


or head- gueſt, always began firſt, and put the cup, or rather 
pitcher, about to his next neighbour, till it had gone round: 
ſor, it ſeems, they all drank out of the ſame veſſel, and no man 
could drink till it came to his turn, nor refuſe when it did. And 
hence, in all probability, the cuſtom of drinking to one ano- 
ther, which was, it ſeems, common to the Perſians, Greeks, 
and Romans, as well as to the Scythians, Gauls, and northern 
people. The misfortune was, that at theſe feaſts they uſed to 
begin to talk of affairs as ſoon as the cups went round, and as 
they generally ſat at them till the next morning, they ſo heated 


themſelves with liquor, and wrangling, that they ſeldom ended 


without duels, the Gauls, ſays our author, ſetting ſo little value 


upon their lives. If the feaſt proved a peaceable one, it was 


generally accompanied not only with muſic and ſongs, as we ob- 
ſerved above, but withdances, likewiſe, in whichithe dancers were 
armed cap-a-pe, and beat the meaſure, with their ſwords upon 
their ſhields. On certain feſtivals, likewiſe, ſuch as that of Mi- 
thras, they uſed to dreſs themſelves in the ſkins of ſuch beaſts as 
were dedicated to him, and accompany the proceſſions that were 


made on that day: others dreſſed themſelves in maſquerade ha- 


bits, ſome of them very indecent, and played ſeveral antic and 


immodeſt tricks; and this cuſtom was retained ſo long among 


them, even ſince their converſion to chriſtianity, that ſome of 
their councils and biſhops not only cenſured and condemned 


them, but appointed faſts, and proper prayers, to be uſed on 


thoſe days *, to divert them from that heatheniſh cuſtom. 


r Drop. Sicut. I. v. Vide Pot vB. I. ii. * Relig. des Gaul. 


I. ii c. 34. & ſeq. 


or nobleſt, or braveſt, ſat in the middle, with the maſter of the 


| houſe on his ſide: the reſt took their places next, each according to 


their rank, having their ſervants behind them, holding their ſhields. 
The guards had their table over-againſt them, and after their maſters 
had done, the ſervants were, likewiſe, regaled. He adds, that no 


one was allowed to eat of a diſh, till the coryphee had taſted of 


it (65). | 
Daa Sicalm ſays, that the Gauls uſed to eat fitting upon the 


ground, which was covered with ſkins of wolves and dogs ; andthe 


diſhes were brought by children of the family, or by other boys and 


girls. He adds, that near every table there was a ſtove, or fire- 


place, which abounded with ſpits, pots, pans, and other ſuch kit- 
chen-furniture (66). 5 


(65) Athen. J. iv. c. 13. 66) L. v. 
THEE 
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THE1R chief liquors were beer and wine, the former the Contempt 
moſt common of the two; for they did not begin to cultivate F agri- 
the latter till very late. Strabo obſerves, of the Luſitanians, cuſtare, 
that one ſuch feaſt, as thoſe we have ſpoken of, uſed to exhauſt c 
all the vintage of that year *; but, by degrees, they came to 
like it better, and left the beer to the Germans and northern na- 
tions, and made wine their chief liquor. Their martial temper 
inſpired them originally with ſuch contempt for agriculture, that 

they committed the care of it, at firft, to their wives, old men, 
and ſlaves. "The Germans and they are juſtly blamed for it by 
the Romans, and a great piece of pride and folly it was in them, 
to chuſe to purchaſe the conveniencies of life at the expence of 
blood and wounds, rather than by the ſweat of their brow *. 
But the ſame may be ſaid of all handicraft trades, which they 
looked upon as vaſtly below the care of a. warlike nation ; but 
one may ſay, in general, that when the Romans came to pour 
their conquering armies upon them, they forced them, by de- 
grees, toprocure thoſe things by their labour, which they were for 
merly wont to get, either by the ſword, or by commerce: neceſſity 
ſoon made them feel the ſweet of encouraging agriculture, and 
all other kinds of trades ; and, by degrees, likewiſe of the li- 
beral arts and ſciences ; in both which branches they became, 
in time, as expert and famed as any other nation. So that one 
may ſafely look upon their conqueſt by the Romans to have been 
the mother of all theſe. fe 55 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with a ſhort review of the 75. ., 
other vices and virtues which are recorded as being peculiar to ,, 
the antient Gauls. As for their vices, they are reducible to 
theſe three, which are attributed to them by the generality of 
antient writers, v:z. drunkenneſs, lazineſs, and fierceneſs; all 
which we ſhall have the leſs occaſion to dwell upon, becauſe we 
have occaſionally given ſo many pregnant inſtances, in the 
_ courſe of their hiſtory. As for their drunkenneis, we have gi- Dru len- 
ven ſome inſtances of it in ſpeaking of their feaſtings ; but we /. 
cannot ſee why that vice ſhould be reckoned more peculiar to 
them, than to their neighbours the Germans, who vaſily ex- 
ceeded them in it. Beſides theſe, Plato has given us a liſt of 
other people who were equally guilty of it, viz. the Lydians, 
Perſians, Carthaginians, Thracians, Scythians, and Spa- 
niards *x; and we need not direct our readers where to look for 
ſome others, who may juſtly come under the ſame cenſure. But 
the Gauls were more envied for their bravery, both by 
Greeks and Romans, and were, therefore, made oftencr the ſub- 


Dices. 


t L.iii. German. c. 14, & 23. De leg l. i. Vide 
& ATHEN. I x, CLEw. ALEX. pad. I. ii. BD 
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jeR of their reflection. Accordingly Livy and Plutarch v pre- 


tend to have it from antient authors, that thoſe Gauls who lived 
near the Alps, having once taſted the Italian wine, became ſo 
enamoured with it, that tney immediately reſolved to go and 
conquer that country. And Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
they were ſo fond of that liquor, that they would give a 
man, that is, one of their flaves, for a gallon of wine *; 
which made the merchants very ready to furniſh ſuch cuſto- 


mers with that beloved commodity, both from Greece and 


Italy. It is likewiſe pretended, that they were more than ordi- 


nary greedy of it, on account that it made them fight more 


courageoully, or rather furiouſly, and more apt to deſpiſe all 
manner of dangers and fatigues; and yet, in fact, nothing is 


plainer, than that, if thoſe authors have not exaggerated their 
accounts, the Gauls could not encounter a worſe enemy than 


wine proved to them, upon all occaſions, fince, according to 
them, it ſeldom failed throwing whole armies of them into diſ- 
order and confuſion ; and, which was ſtill worſe, by baiting 
them with ſome large quantities of that liquor, it either ſo over- 
came them, that they fell down dead-drunk, and expoſed, as 
it were, naked and defenceleſs, to their enemies, by which 
means they have been all cut in pieces; or, as it often happened, 
it ſet them a fighting one againft another, ſo that they became 
an eaſter prey to them. One would, therefore, be apt to 


think, that, after they had ſo oft and ſeverely ſmarted for their 
greedineſs, after that deſtructive liquor, their kings and gene- 
rals would have made ſome wholſome prohibitions againſt ſo 


dangerous a cuſtom : and what may incline us to believe they 
did ſo, is, that though the Greek and Roman authors charge 
the whole Gazl;/þ people, in the lump, with this vice, yet the 
inſtances they give are but few, and happened ſometimes to one 


nation, ſometimes to another of them (B). However, though 


v Hiſt. I. v Pro r. in Camil. L. v. 2 Vide Jusrix. 
ex. Trog. I. xxiv. c. 7, & ſeq. Arpian. Celtica. PLUTARCH. 


_ Livy. ubi ſupra. & al. 


(Þ). Thas, the inflance. we are bad that ibu Gar wh wel 


the city of Rome, and thoſe who ravaged Greece, were moſtly cut 
off in their drunken revels (67). The ſame fate, we are told, over- - 


took the Goths in Thrace (68); one ſort were defeated by Cyrus, 


in the ſame manner; and another by the Romans (69). But theſe 
are hardly more than ſingle inſtances, that happened to one tribe or 


other of them. . 

(67) Adpian. Celt. Plutarch. in Camil Tuſtin. I. xxiv. (68) 
=" J. iv. c. 23, & ſeq. (69) Fuftin. l i. c. 8. Liv. J. 
, I. c. 4. | | | | 
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this abuſe has been ſomewhat rated, yet we own, that 
there muſt have been ſome foundation for it, fince Charles the 
great was forced to make ſome ſevere laws againſt it ; one of 
- which obliged the judges on the bench, and the pleaders to 
continue faſting ; others, which forbad the forcing of any one 
to drink more than he cared for; others, which forbad the ſol- 


diers, whilſt in the field, to invite any man whatever to drink 


under pain of excommunication, and being condemned to drink 
water till they had been ſufficiently puniſhed for their fault b. 
This vice, it ſeems, was ſo univerſal, that even the Myffans, 
a kind of monkiſh tribe among the Scyth:ans, who were obliged 
to abſtain from all fleſh, wine, and ſtrong liquors, had yet a 
way amongſt them of intoxicating themſelves by the ſmoke of 


ſome odoriferous weeds, ſomething, perhaps, of the nature of our 


tobacco, which made them exceeding chearful and merry, tho 
without being attended with the ill effects which are commonly 
cauſed by exceſs of wine, &c. © (C). 
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THe lazineſs, imputed likewiſe to them, appears, by what Ialensſ+. 


we have ſaid a little higher, to have been rather owing to their 
pride, than to any diſlike they had to labour, under an honour- 


able title: for it is plain, that in their exerciſes, as well as their 


wars, they accuſtomed themſelves to hardſhips and fatigues of 
any kind; ſo that if they neglected agriculture and handicraft 


trades, it was rather becauſe they looked upon them as a kind 


of ſlavery unbecoming their martial genius. And it was upon 


this account, that they ſo readily ruſhed upon any deſperate 


death, to avoid being taken priſoners, eſpecially by the Romans, 
who, they knew, were wont to make ſlaves of them, and con- 
demn them to the hardeſt and meaneſt employments. And 
though, after their conqueſt, we have ſeen them take up with 
2 laborious life, cultivate their lands, vineyards, and uſeful 
| trades; yet the ſame ſpirit reigns till among their gentry and 
nobility, both in Gaul and Germany, where they retain {till a 


Þ Vide addition. Carol. Mag. ad leg. Salic. an. 803. & PII o- 


TIER, ubi ſupra, I. ii c. ult. © Pos1Don. ap. Strab. I. vil. Vide 
& CasAUBON in loc. & PELLOUTIER. ubi ſupra. | 


| (C) The ſame, we are told, was practiſed by the Scyrhians and 


Thracians, who had no wine (70). The men and women, it ſeems, 


fat round a good fire, into which they threw theſe weeds: ſome call 
it a grain, or ſeed (71), the ſmoke of which they ſucked up in ſuch 


large draughts, that, in a little time, it ſer them all a laughing, 
dancing, and finging. 1 e — M 


(70) Herodot. I. i. Mela, I. ii. Max. Tyr. l. xi. Plutarch. d. fav. 


(71) Selin. c. 15. Mela, ubi ſupra. 
Vol. XVIII. pe contemp! 
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The Hiſtory of the Gauls, Boox IV. 
contempt for all the laborious and mercantile part, and chuſe 
rather to live in a ſhameful floth, and even poverty, than 
ſupport themſelves and families by any other way than that of 
arms. They even carry this punctilio of honour ſo far, as to 
look upon it as diſhonourable, to the laft degree, for a noble- 
man, in how low circumſtances ſoever, to marry the daugh- 
ter of a mechanic, or even merchant, though her fortune was 
ever ſo large, and capable of enriching him and his family. 

As to their laſt vice, viz. their ferocity and cruelty, there will 
be the leſs occaſion to wonder at it, if we conſider, that they 
were brought up with a peculiar contempt of death : for how 
can it be expected they ſhould be tender of other peoples lives, 
that were ſo careleſs, and even laviſh, of their own? And if 
flavery appeared fo terrible to them, that they preferred any 
death to it, might they not deem it a mercy in them, to maſla- 
cre their priſoners of war, or ſacrifice them to their gods, rather 
than to make ſlaves of them? But we obſerved before, that 
this exceſhve love of liberty had made them look long ago upon 


other people, eſpecially upon the Romans, not only with a jea- 


lous eye, but inſpired them with an invincible hatred againſt 
them, and all whom they obſerved, like them, diligent and 


| ſuccelſsful in enſlaving other nations. And this might add not a 


little to their native fierceneſs, and to that cruelty with which 
they thought they ought to treat ſuch open invaders of public 
liberty, as well as thoſe who baſely aſſiſted them in it. This 
will appear leſs improbable, if we come now to examine ſome 
of thoſe ſocial virtues for which they were famed, even by the 


_ confeſſion of their enemies, ſuch as their hoſpitality, frugality, 


Their wir- 
turs and 


boſpitality. 


juſtice, and fidelity. 3 3 
Ir will, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that a nation, ſo 
crue! to their enemies, and ſo touchy and fierce among them- 
ſ-lves, as to have recourſe to ſingle combat upon every trifling 
affront, ſhould yet be ſo famed for their hoſpitality and humanity, 
not only to ftrangers but to ſuch as refuged themſelves among 


them; and yet they are highly cried up for this admirable virtue, 
both by Greek and Roman authors. It was, it ſeems, a con- 


ſtant cuſtom amongſt them, to invite their ſtrangers to all their 


feaſts, and, after it was over, to inquire who they were, and 
wherein they might be ſerved 4. This was practiſed, accord- 


ing to the ſame author, by the very Celtiberians, who were 
looked upon as ſome of the cruelleſt among the Gauls, inſomuch, 


that they came in crowds to invite a traveller to their houſes ; 


and happy was he thought whom he choſe for his hoſt : if he 
pitched upon one whoſe circumſtances would not permit him to 


4 Diop. Sicut. I. v. 
5 1 afford 
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afford him a very long entertainment, (for they generally treated 
them very ſumptuouſly) he always took care to turn him over 
to another that could do it. If any Gaul was convicted of 
having refuſed this courteſy to a ſtranger, he was not only looked 
upon with abhorrence by all his acquaintance, but fined by the 
magiſtrate: witneſs that law which was enacted among the 
Burgundians, which laid a fine of three crowns on all ſuch in- 
hoſpitable delinquents; and one of double that ſum to any Bur- 
gundian that ſhould direct a ſtranger to the houſe of a. Roman. 
In ſome other places they added a corporal puniſhment to the 
fine; and Tacitus doth that juſtice even to the German nation, 
as to give ſeveral inſtances of their tender regard to ſtrangerss : 
and Cæſar adds, that they efteemed all ſuch perſons as ſacred 
and inviolable, and to whom every houſe was to be opened, and 

every table free ®. They even conducted them from one ter- 
ritory to another, and puniſhed thoſe upon the ſpot, from whom 
they had received any damage, or ill treatment.. They even 
puniſhed the murder of a ſtranger more ſeverely than that of 
one of their own nation, viz. the former by death, and the lat- 
ter by baniſhment. As for thoſe who took refuge amongſt the 
Gauls, and a more ſafe and ſtedfaſt ſanctuary they could not 
meet with in any other nation, they were ſure to be protected 
and maintained, according to their rank. Hence that great 
number of diſtreſſed kings, princes, and others, who fled thi- 
ther, preferably to any other country, for refuge and defence, 
of which we have already had occaſion to ſpeak in ſome former 


ſections of this hiſtory ; and with what faithfulneſs they were 
protected by them, may, out of many more inſtances, be in- 


ferred, from that which we ſhall give our readers in the mar- 


gin (D), to avoid dwelling too long upon fo known a ſubject. 


TEE 


German c. 21. b Comment. l. vi. I ARISTo r. de mir. 
Aud. N. Damasc. ap. Stob. ſerm. 165. 5 | 

(D) Torifin, king of the Gepidæ, had a noble refugee at his court, 
named 7di/:us, who had a lawful right to the crown of Lombardy, 
but had been excluded from it, after the death of king YVaces, by 


Aduin, who ſeized upon it. This laſt cauſed Ldiſgus to be demarided 


of the G pidæ, and procured his demand to be backed by the em- 


peror Juſtinian's embaſſadors. Torifn, who had juſt concluded a 
peace with the Romans and Lombards, called a council of all his 
nobles, and acquainted them with Aduin's requeſt, and the danger 


he was in, if he refuſed. Upon this, that truly auguft aſſembly 
unanimouſly agreed, that it were better that their whole nation, 


men, women, and children, ſhould periſh, than to give way to ſuch. 


a lacrilegious demand (72). 


 {=>2) Procoh, Vi. G:ithor. J. iii. c. 3 iv. e. 27. | 
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Tnxsx inſtances are no leſs an argument of their juſtice and 


and j uſtice. fidelity: the confidence which the emperors, princes, and com- 


monwealths, placed in them, not only in conrting their alliance 
and friendſhip, and in hiring great numbers of them as auxili- 
aries, but likewiſe in the former chuſing them for their life- 
guards, is another proof of it. And if they could be thus 
faithful to even Roman emperors, ſuch as Auguſtus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Claudius, and others; we need not doubt of 
their being ſo to other nations, to whoſe ſervice they had not 


| ſuch a natural reluctance: though it muſt be owned, that the 


Germans gained, in time, a greater degree of confidence in 
thoſe monarchs than the Gauls had done; and, perhaps, on 
this very account, that they did not ſhew ſuch natural averſion 
to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took all opportunities 
that offered to ſhake it off. But before even the time of Au- 


guſtus, we find the Gauls and Spaniards in great credit and 


truſt with Juba, king of Mauritania i, with Herod, king of 
Judæan, with Cleopatra", and with moſt princes far and near; 


an account of which hath been given in every proper place of 
this work. They have, indeed, been branded with the reverſe 


vice, by ſeveral Greek and Roman hiſtorians ; and it muſt be 
owned, that they have ſometimes receded from their fidelity, 
notwithſtanding their valuing themſelves fo much upon it 
above all other nations; and we have formerly given ſeveral in- 
ſtances of it, though, for want of knowing what motives in- 
duced them to it, we have been obliged to condemn them for 


actions, which, if thoſe authors had rightly informed us of the 


true ſprings of them, might have paſſed uncenſured. Neither 
Greeks, Carthaginians, nor Romans, were famed for their 
fri adherence to their treaties, any mare than ſcrupulaus about 


the means of obtaining them: and Cæſur, for inſtance, has 


laid the blame on the Gauliſb perfidy, which Cato has bravely 
retorted upon him . And who knows what provocations they 
may have had, whenever they have departed from their uſual 


six. com. I. ii. c. 40. » Jos. bell. Jud, 1. i. e. 21. 
= [dem ibid. c. 5 ©* Cxsar ubi ſupra, I. iv. c. 11. Pol vB |. ii. 


Liv. 1. I. xxv. c. 33. Vide PaTERc. & al. p Vide SUETON in 


Jul. Cæſ c. 24. PLUTARCH. in eund, Caro Min. Dio. Cass. 


& al. 


Even among the ruder S$Iaw#:ans, who lived on the other fide of 
the Elbe, it was permitted to ſet any man's houſe on fire, who re- 
fuſed ſanctuary to a ſtranger; and, in ſuch caſes, every ane ſtrove 
to puniſh the violation of hoſpitality (73). 5 ET 


(73) Helmold. chron. Slawen. c. 82. Pellaurier. J. ii. c 16 
| fidelity 
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fidelity and juſtice? But not to dwell too long upon uncertain- 

| ties, we may affirm, that, in the main, they long enjoyed that 
| noble character, however their conqueſts afterwards, and ſince 
them their unmeaſurable ambition, have hurried them into the ö 

quite oppoſite extreme. 

Or their frugality we have likewiſe given ſeveral inſtances, 

ſuch as their contempt of gold and filver, of trades and manu- 
factures, and the like; the antient plainneſs of their diet, dreſs, 
houſes, c. Their cloathing was a kind of veſt and breeches, 
light and neat; they wore their hair long, and a collar about 
their neck, and bracelets about their wriſts, and above the el- 
bow. Thoſe who were raiſed to dignities wore them of gold, 

| the reſt of braſs. The druids were always cloathed in white 
when they officiated, and the freemen, on all public occaſions, 
appeared with their arms %. We know little of their marriages, 
except that they do not ſeem to have allowed polygamy, and 
that they had power of life and death over their wives: at leaſt 
this laſt plainly appears, from a paſſage of Pomponius Mela, 
who, being a Spaniard, muſt underſtand the Gauliſb laws and 
cuſtoms better than any Greet or Roman author that has written 
of them. We ſhall give the ſubſtance of it in the margin; 
firſt, becauſe it contains ſome curious particulars about the 
Gauliſh funerals, with which we ſhall cloſe this ſection: and, 
ſecondly, becauſe the author doth therein clear that nation from 
having entertained the Pythagorean doctrine of the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls, which other writers have abſurdly charged them 
with, and which we promiſed, in a former ſection, to diſ- 
prove (E). Their burning of the dead bodies, we have ſcen, 
. in 


Frugality. 
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(E) Among other tenets which the druids hold, fays that author 
(74), there 15 one, which they endeavour to incuicate into every 
Gaul, in order to inſpire them with greater bravery; namely, that 
of the immortality of the foul and a future life. Accordingly, iays 
he, when they burn the bodics of their dead, and bury their aſhes, 
they bury, likewiſe with them, their books of accounts, and the 
notes of hand of the moneys they had lent whilit alive, that they 
may be of ſervice to them in the other world. Sometimes, likewiie, 
their near relations and friends have flung themſelves into the funeral 
pile, to go and live with them there. Hath this doctrine of a fu- 
ture life any thing in common with the Pyz42gorean tranimigration? 
Could theſe account books, receipts, and notes, be of any ſervice 
to ſouls which paſs into other bodies, either of men or brutes? Can 


% . Aras. SS. 


NES AW. 


(74) De ffi. orb. l. is. 
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in a former ſection, by thoſe urns which contained their bones 
and aſhes, with ſome other trinkets which they mingled with 
them, of more or leſs value, according, as may be ſuppoſed, 
to the condition of the deceaſed; but that they likewiſe buried 
without burning, may be alſo gathered from thoſe intite bodies 
which have been found, eſpecially in the mounds of Saliſbury 
plain, of which we have given an account: for as the Gauls re- 
ceived their religious laws and cuſtoms from the Britiſb druids, 
we make no doubt they exactly agreed in them, in both coun- 
tries. 


thoſe, who affirm it, imagine, that ſouls, thus tranſmigrated, into 
whatever body it be, could be ſtill the ſame perſons whom thoſe ac- 
counts concerned? And would thoſe friends have been ſuch 
fools, as to chuſe to die with them, for the ſake of living with them 
hereafter, had they had the leaſt notion of ſuch a tranſmigration ? 

How could they ever expect that happineſs, if they really believed 
that, upon their going out of this world, their ſouls were to enter 
into freſh bodies, of either men, women, brutes, or vegetables, 
the one, perhaps, in one corner of the world, and the other in an- 
other? What likelihood is there, that the Gaul, ſo jealous of their 
liberty as they were, would, by thus ruſhing into immediate death, 
run tae riſque of paſſing into the bodies, I won't ſay of either plants 
cr beafts, but even into thoſe of ſlaves, or even of women, over 
whom they had the power of life and death ? 


SECT. . 
The hiftory of the antient Gauls, from the Roman inva- 


ſion, and their conqueſt by Julius Cæſar, to the irrup- 
tion f the Franks. 5 5 


WE ſhall have the leſs room to inlarge upon this ſubject, 
U firſt, becauſe we have little or no account of this nation 
before they were viſited by the Romans, but what we have given 
an account of in ſome part or other of this chapter: and, ſe- 
condly, becauſe what happened to them from that time to the 
irruption of the Franks, has been fully ſpoken of in the Raman 
hiſtory. However, that we may not leave this part too im- 
perfect and ſhort, for the ſake of avoiding repetitions, and that 
we may ſave our readers the trouble of collecting the particula:s 
of it out of our former volumes, by having recourſe to every 
index, we ſhall give them here a ſummary of them in one view, 
and in as ſuccinct a method as we can, with proper references 
in the margin, of the places where thoſe facts have been more 
tully diſcuſſed, and add to it an account of ſuch other tranſac- 
tions as have not yet, or have but ſlightly, been touched _ 
| Al 
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All which we ſhall endeavour to couch, as well as it can be done, 
in a chronological order, and as near as we can to its epocha, 
according to ſuch of our chronologers as may be beſt depended 
upon . We ſhall only add here, that the Gauls being a ſtrong 
and hardy people, and multiplying ſofaſt, that their country could 


not contain them, was one conſtant cauſe of their excurſions into 


other countries far and near, and in ſuch vaſt multitudes, that 
they ſpread terror where-ever they came. It often happened, 
likewiſe, that theſe colonies, thus ſettled in a foreign country, 
were ſo moleſted by their neighbours, that, to prevent their be- 


127 


ing diſpoſſeſſed, they ſent into their native country for freſh 


aſſiſtance, and eaſily obtained it, the Gauls being always ready 
to pour out their numerous ſwarms, upon all ſuch occaſions, 
to prevent any of their old colonies being driven back unto 


them. Hence their vaſt multitudes, their known valour, natu- 


ral fierceneſs, and cruelty to thoſe who fell into their hands, 
Joined to an unavoidable neceſſity, upon all ſuch expeditions, 


either to conquer or ſtarve, added not a little to the dread of 


their name. We ſhall paſs by thoſe which they antiently made 
out of Europe into ſeveral parts of Iſia, where they ſettled them- 
ſelves in ſeveral fine countries, and under different names, and 
for which we ſhall refer our readers to the Celtic hiſtory in a 
former volume *. F 8 
Tux earlieſt and moſt conſiderable ſally, we have record- 


Year of: - 


ed, is that which they made into Italy, under their famous e #34, 


leader Belloveſus (A), who, croſſing the Rhoſue and the Alps, 
ſettled himſelf in that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lom- 


bardy, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of 


Rome 160 b. 


2377. 


fore 


Chriſt, 
622. 


THz Cenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 


Loire, made the ſecond grand expedition under their general 


Carniola, and Venetian; the time of this and the next is un- 
certain. | 


a See vol. v. p. 235, & ſeq. ® Seevol. xi. p. 419. © ILid. 


(A) Znbigatus, then king of Celtegallia, finding his kingdom 
overſtocked, ſent his two nephews, B/love/us and Segoweſus, cach 


at the head of a numerous army, to go and ſeek ſome new ſettle- 
ments. The firit croſſed the 4/ps, and the latter the RH and 
 Hercynian foreſt, and ſettled in that part of Germany ſince then 
called Bii.mia, and Bohemia, from the Bi, who accompanied 


him in that expedition (1), as ſhall be further ſhewn in the next 


(1) Ke befare wol. xi. p. 419. 
e 


er 
—— — 


Elitonis, and ſettled in the Breſciano, Cremoneſe, Mantuan, 
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Tux third was made by the Leves and Ananes, the for- 
mer of whom ſettled in Nevara, on one fide of the Po ; and 


the latter in Piacentia, on the oppoſite fide. 


In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having paſſed the Pen- 
nine Alps, ſettled on the ſouth fide of the Po, between Ra- 
venna and Bologna. 

In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years after 
that of Belloveſus, the Senones, ſeated between Paris and 
Meaus, were invited into /taiy by an Hetrurian lord, and ſet- 
tled themſelves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their king, had 
laid fiege to Cluſium, and here it was that he gave that noble 


anſwer to the three Fabii, who were ſent from Rome to expoſ- 


tulate with him, of which we have had occaſion to take notice 
in a former ſection. We have ſeen, in the volume laſt quoted*, 
that the treachery of the Fabii, in entering and defending that 
City, and of the Romans in countenancing, inſtead of puniſh- 
ing, it, did ſo exaſperate the Gauliſb general, that, raiſing the 
ſiege of the place, he immediately turned all his force againſt 
the latter, and, having defeated them, marched directly to 
Rome, whoſe inhabitants were ſtruck with ſuch terror at his 


enters and approach, that they abandoned it to his mercy. When Bren- 


plunders 


Rome. 


nus entered the place, which appeared to him like a very deſert, 


he ſecured all the avenues round the capitol, and then gave up 


| Burns and that metropolis to be plundered by his men, who preſently after 
deſtroys it. reduced it to aſhes, and all its ſtately temples and palaces into an 


Year of 
the flood 
2014, 
br fore | 
Chrift 
385. 


heap of rubbiſh. Finding the capitol too ſtrong for him, he 
turned the ſiege of it into a blockade, and marched againſt Ar- 


dea, where he was eaſily defeated by Camillus, who had been 


a refugee there about two years: for the Gauls were, by this 
time, ſo intoxicated with their ſucceſs at Rome, and with the 


wine of that country, that they kept neither order nor diſci- 
pline; ſo that Camillus, at the head of the Ardeates, made a 


terrible laughter of them. His next attempt was, to ſurpriſe 
the capitol, and would, in all likelihood, have ſucceeded in it, 
had not the noiſe of ſome geeſe awaked the brave Manlius, 
who ſounded the alarm, and gave them ſuch a fierce repulſe, 
that moſt of the Gauls flung themſelves headlong down the ſteep 
rock, and loſt their lives. However, the beſieged in the capi- 
tol were reduced to ſuch ſtraights on the one hand, and the 
Ganls on the other, who were themſelves beſieged in the city 
by Camillus, now choſen dictator, that the ſenate thought fit to 
ſend Sulpitius, a tribune, to treat with Brennus; and between 
theſe it was agreed, that the Romans ſhould pay him a thouſand 
pounds weight of gold, and he depart out of the Reman territc- 


« See vol x1. p 421, 
ries. 
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ries. But when the money came to be paid, and Brennus had 
falſe weights with him, Camillus ordered the gold to 
be carried back, and told the Gaul, that Rome ſhould be ran- 
ſomed by the ſword, and not with money. He proved as good 
as his word; for a dreadful conteſt enſuing upon it between the 
two armies, the Gauls were ſo difheartened on the ſudden, that 
they made a running fight of it; but being purſued by the dicta- 
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tor, were all cut off, it ſeems, to one man, not one of them all cut off. 


being left to carry the news into their own country *. 
Tux next expedition was ftill more unfortunate ; for thoſe 


Gauls who had ſettled themſelves in thoſe parts of Italy we 


have lately ſpoken of, led but an uneaſy life there, being 


continually harraſſed by the Romans; upon which, they ſent 


into Gaul for freſh reinforcements ; but theſe came in ſuch vaſt 
numbers to their aſſiſtance, that they became more dreadful to 


their arms againſt them, and, having killed their two leaders, 
eaſily put the whole army to flight. The Romans, however, 
were in no ſmall dread of them, when they found how active 
they were in Italy, and what vaſt armies they could draw out 
of Saul, and it was to diffipate that fear, that they perpetrated 


that horrid piece of ſuperſtition at Rome, which we formerly 


mentioned, of burying a Greek and a Gauliſb man and woman 
alive in the ox-market. But they did not truſt to this ſo far, 
as not to make vaſt preparations, when they heard that the 
G ſatæ, another brave Gauliſb nation, were invited, by their 


nature than any of the reſt ; they ſcorned all kind of defenſive 


| them than the Romans: ſo that they made no ſcruple to turn 


Italian countrymen, to their aſſiſtance. Theſe were of a fiercer 


armour as mean and cowardly, and generally choſe to fight 
naked. Had but their martial ſkill been as great as their cou- 


rage (B), it is likely they might, at that juncture, have diſabled 
gs I 


© Thid. p. 429, & ſeq. 


(B) We have purpoſely omitted ſeveral other defeats which they 
met with in ſome other expeditions, and which the reader will find 


in the places of the Roman hiſtory quoted in the margin (2) ; where 


he will find, that the Romans were by that time fo well appriſed of 


their ſuperiority to them in this point, that they generally truſted to 
it, and with good ſucceſs, ſince it appears, by all theſe inſtances, 
that it was by that that they gave them ſuch frequent and ſurpriſing 
— N 


They fought much after the ſame undiſciplined manner in ſingle 


combat; witneſs that gigantic Gaul, who, by his golden collar, 


(2) See befors wal. xi. þ 458, 470, 480, 556. 
Vor. XVIII * | ſeems 
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the Romans from ever conquering any more nations : for their 
approach had ſpread ſuch a terror all over the Roman territories, 
that they raiſed one of the vaſteſt armies that had ever been 
known amongſt them. If we may believe Polyb:us , it con- 
ſiſted of no leſs than 800000 men, horſe and foot. The Gauls, 
however, nothing terrified at it, though they had but 50000 
foot, and 2000 horſe, forced their way through them, and en- 
tered their territories ; but being as infertor to them in mili 
diſcipline, as they were in number, they met with a total de- 


feat: 40000 of them were killed on the ſpot, and 10000 taken 


priſoners, and amongſt them Concolitanus, one of their kings; 
whilſt the other, named Aneroe/tus, and by far the moſt expe- 
rienced warrior, only eſcaped to a neighbouring village, and 
there killed himſelf, as did moſt of the officers who followed 
him, according to the Gauliſp maxim, of preferring death to 
ſlavery. | 

— all theſe ſucceſſes, the Romans had 
no ſmall reaſon to fear, that the Gault would, at length, be 
made ſenſible, by their frequent defeats, of their own want of 


N 


martial diſcipline and policy, and by their example, and that of 


other nations, become, in time, as expert ſoldiers as they (C); 
in which caſe, they could not but become a very formidable 


enemy to their nation, conſidering their hatred to it, their 


hardineſs, intrepidity, and readineſs to join every foe againſt 


them. The aſſiſtance they gave Hannibal, as he was croſſing 


their country, and over the Alps, of which we have given an 
account elſewhere ?; and, after him, to Mago and the Car- 


Sy EA r Vol. xii. p. 85, 93, & vol. xvii. p. 160, 
& ſeq. | 


ſeems to have been one of their generals, and, Goliath like, chal- 
lenged any of the Romans to fight with him, and was, like him, 
overcome by a brave ſtripling (3). For the Gaul, truſting to his 
ſuperior ſtrength, began the fight by diſcharging a great blow on 


his antagoniſt, whilſt the dextrous youth, ruſhing under his ſhield, 


ſtabbed him to death with his ſword (4). 5 
(C) We are told (5), that their very weapons, eſpecially their 
ſwords, were ſo wretchedly tempered, that, upon the very firſt 
onſet, in which they conſtantly charged with incredible fury, they 
uſed either to break, bend, or be ſo blunted, againſt the Rumar 
javelins, as to become gleleis; ſo that before they could have time 
to ſharpen or itraiten them, the enemy preſently cloſed in upon them, 


and, throwing by the javelin, and ſhortening their ſwords upon them, 
ſtabbed them, like ſo many ſheep. 


(3) Hid. p. 469, & ſeg. (4) Liv. I. viii. c. 9. (5) Polyb. ab 
Supra. 5 luiarch. {Ht Marcel. Oroſ. Sf al. 
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thaginians, during their war ; their being ſo frequently hired 
as auxiliaries, by other ſtates and kingdoms, moſt of them at 
war with Rome, and among which they were ſure to perfect 
themſelves more and more in the martial trade, whilſt they 
themſelves could not venture to take them into their pay with- 
out manifeſt danger (D) ; theſe conſiderations obliged them, at 
laſt, to retaliate upon them, and invade their country, upon the 
firſt favourable opportunity, and before they were become too ex- 
in the art of war for them: but, before wecome to ſpeak of 
this, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of their other expedi- 
tions and exploits, in Aſia, 1 and other countries. 


Cup. 11. 
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THe firft of this kind was in the year after Pyrrhus paſſed 27 of 
into /taly *, when the Gauls, finding themſelves again over- 25 flood 
ſtocked at home, ſent out three vaſt colonies to ſeek new ha- 2720. 
bitations. Brennus (perhaps a deſcendant of him who had ſome bre 
two centuries before made that dreadful irruption into Italy we Chriſt 
have lately mentioned) was the chief adviſer of this expedition, 279. 


and head of one of the Gauliſb armies ; Cerethrius commanded 
the ſecond, and marched into Thrace; and the third, under 


the command of Belgius, marched into 1!lyricum and Macedo- 


nia: as for Brennus, he was entered into Pannonia, or Hun- 
gary, a poor country in compariſon to thoſe which Belgius had 


invaded, and wherein he had enriched himſelf with immenſe 


i Tbid. p. 248, & ſeq. * Pon vB. I. i. c. 6. Vide Paus AN. 


| Phoc. Jus r In. I. xxiv. & ſeq. 


(D) They gave a dreadful inſtance of it from the beginning, 
when Scipio, after the defeat which the Carrhaginians had given 


him, on the banks of the Ticinus, retired to Placentia, to cure his 


own and his ſoldiers wounds: for here about 2000 foot, and 200 
horſe, of thoſe Gault, which the conſul had in his pay, upon ſome 


diſcontent, roſe up in the dead of the night, and, whilit the Romans 
were aſleep, entered their camp, ſlew a great number of them, cut 


off their heads, and carried them to Hannibal, who gave them a 


kind reception, and invited them, with vaſt promiſes, into his 
ſervice. . | | | 
This treachery ſo diſheartened the conſul, that, fearing leſt the 


reſt of their countrymen, that were left in his army, ſhould follow 
their example, and make the miſchief ſtill greater, he wiiely choſe 


to give them the ſlip, and lead his own troops to a place of more 
The Carthaginians, finding the Roman camp cleared, 


ſafety. 


plundered and ſet it on fire, whilſt the Gaul flocked, in great tum- 
bers, to their general, and liſted in his ſervice (6); an action, one 
would think, 
again. 


(6) Polyb. J. iii. c. 66, . | 
2 9 8 plunder ; 


ufficient to deter the Raman, from ever truſting a G, 
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plunder ; ſo that envying his ſucceſs, he reſolved to join him, 


and ſhare it with him. Belgius being ſoon after defeated, to 


ſuch a degree that we hear no more of him or his men, he 
haſtened thither, under pretence of revenging and aſſiſting him; 
and it is not improbable, that the remainder of Belgius's army 
liſted themſelves under him. The army with which he entered 
into thoſe two provinces, conſiſted of 1 50000 foot, and 1 5000 
horſe ; buta revolt happened in it, in which Leonorius and Lu- 
farius, the two chief leaders of it, carried off 20000 men, and 
marched into Thrace, and joining themſelves to Cerethrius, 
ſeized on Byzantium, and the weſtern coaſts of the Propantis, 
and there ſettled, and made the adjacent parts tributary to 
them. | | 

To retrieve this loſs, Brennus ſent for freſh fupplies from 
Gallia, inlifted ſome Ilyrians, and, with a new army of 
150000 foot, and above 60000 horſe, entered Macedonia, 


defeated Sgſthenes, and ravaged the whole country, He next 


marched towards the ſtraights of Thermopylæ, with an intent 
to invade Greece, but was ſtopped by the forces which were ſent 
todefend that paſs againſt him. This obliged him to get him ſome 
guides over thoſe mountains, over which Xerxes had paſſed his 
forces before ; upon which the guards retired, to avoid being 
ſurrounded by him. He then ordered Acichorius, the next to 
him in this expedition, to follow him at a diſtance with part of 
the army, and with the bulk of it marched ftrait towards Del- 
phos, with a deſign, as is ſuppoſed, to plunder that rich city and 
temple ; but met, it ſeems, with a terrible repulſe, from a vio- 
lent ftorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which deſtroyed a 
great number of his men; and from a dreadful earthquake, 
which overwhelmed another part of his army: ſo that the re- 
mainder, being ſeized with a panic fury, fell upon, and mur- 
dered each other, all that night. The next morning they found 
their miſtake, and near one half of their army deſtroyed, and 
the Greet forces pouring in upon them from all parts, and in 
ſuch numbers, that though Acichorius joined him in the nick of 
time, yet were they not able to make head againſt the Greeks, 


dreadful! but were defeated with a terrible laughter. Brennus himſelf 
* and was deſperately wounded, and ſo diſheartened at his miſcar- 


riage, that he aſſembled all his chiefs, and having adviſed them, 


to ſlay all that were wounded and diſabled, and to make as 

a retreat as they could, he put an end to his life. Acichorius, 
immediately after, led the remainder of this ſhattered army back 
as well as he could; but their long marches through enemies 
countries, the oppoſitions and hardſhips they met with from 


them, and the grievous calamities which accompanied them, 


did, it ſeems, ſo thoroughly exhauſt them, that not one of them 


returned 


) 
| 
| 
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returned from that expedition ® : a juſt judgment, indeed, u 
them, if they really went with that ſacrilegious deſign which is 


charged upon them by the Greet and Roman authors, and in 


which we make no doubt but they have as much exaggerated 
their puniſhment in their above-mentioned defeat, as they have 


their guilt, as the reader may ſee, by what is added in the 


margin (E). _ 
1 WHILST 
m Iidem, ibid. Vide & MEmnon. excerpt. ap. Phot. c. 19, & 


ſeq. Eclog. Diop. Sic. I. xxii. Liv. I. xxxvii. CaLLimacn. 


hymn. in Delum. Sv1p. in voc. Galatia. 


E) We promiſed, in a former ſection, to explode the virulent 


charge which Cicero lays againſt the Gauls and their religion, founded 


chiefly on this action of their plundering the _ temple, and 
that of their beſieging the capitol, and, as he adds, (to aggravate 
it the more) the great Jupiter in it ; from which he infers, that 
their religion conſiſted only in a diametrical oppoſition to all others, 
and in waging war againſt the gods of other nations, &c. and that 
the Gauls were a moſt irreligious, wicked, and dangerous people, 
not fit to live; and much more to that purpoſe. | 
Now if it be true, that the Gau/s, before their conqueſt, did 


| worſhip the one Supreme Being, and, like the Perſes, Brachmans, 
and other antient nations and philoſophers, thought it an indignity 


to confine him in temples, or repreſent him by idols of any kind, as 
we have formerly ſhewed they did, then will their deſtroying thoſe 
temples and idols, or even plundering them of their treaſures, if they 
had really done ſo by this of De/phos, ftand juſtified, and rather 


_ deſerves commendation, than ſuch a black reproof. The plunder 


of ſuch ſuperſtitious treaſures, to men of theſe principles, and for 
the ſupport of a numerous army that ſtands in need of it, will be 
juſtly deemed applying them to a better uſe. 7 Oo 

But it plainly , from the majority of thoſe authors quoted 
above, that they did not plunder the Delpbic oracle, but that they 
were ſcared from it by a ſtorm and earthquake, which threw them 
into ſuch a panic, as made them be eaſily overcome by thoſe Greek 


forces, which came, with great fury, to defend their country and 


oracle againſt them; upon which it is ſuppoſed, that all theſe diſ- 
aſters befel them as a juſt judgment for their ſacrilegious deſign 


againſt that temple and treaſure : but this laſt is at beſt but a ſurmiſe, 
founded on a wrong, though-common, notion, that ſuch diſaſters 


always argued ſome atrocious crimes in the ſufferers : all which is 
here dreſſed up, by authors who were profeſſed enemies to the 
Gauliſb nation, and have, doubtleſs, exaggerated both at theig 


: pleaſure, though without any real foundation. . 
FJFiuſtin, and after him Cicero, indeed, accuſe them of having 
plundered the D. hic treaſure ; and the laſt adds, that they carried 


it home too; but being grievouſly plagued for their ſacrilege, they 


were adviſed to throw their ill- got pelf into the lake of Thholau, “. 
| | This, 


e f 
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Wills this expedition was carrying on in Greece, the other 
colonies under Leonorius, parting from the others who were 
ſettled in the Propontis, marched into the Helleſpont, and made 
themſelves maſters of Lyſimachia and the Thractan Cherſoneſus. 
Here ſome great miſunderſtanding happening between thoſe 
two chiefs, they parted their forces; the former returned to 
Byzantium, and the latter ſtayed where he was. They did, 
however, r<join, their forces ſome time after, and paſſed into 
Aſia, being invited thither by Nicom' des, whom they aſſiſted 
againſt his brother, and fixed him in all his father's dominions; in 
acknowledgment of which, heaſſignedthem that part of Leſſer Aſia 


which we deſcribed at the beginning of this chapter, and which 


was, from them, called Gallogrecia, and Galatia. Thither 
came alſo a great number of thoſe other Gauls who had ſettled 
in Thrace, and who were driven from thence by Antigonus Go- 
natus, Who had ſeized the kingdom of Macedon upon the death 
of So/thenes. A greater number of them diſperſed themſelves 
about in other countries, and either periſhed, or ſo intermingl d 
themſelves, as not to be heard of any more; fo that o' this 
great and threatening Gauliſb army, none rem:ined tut thoſe 
who ſettled in Galatia n. "Theſe likewiſe, in time, increaſing 
in number, and being ſtreightened in their territo i-s, endea- 


voured, according to cuſtom, to inlarge them where the 


could, and to fend their colonies and auxiliary armies abroad (F), 
15 | which 
2 Iidem ibid. | 


This, though plainly oppoſite to all thoſe authors who have written 
of that expedition, ſeems to us only an invidious improvement on 
the account they have given of it, in order to bring a ſcandal on 
that vaſt treaſure which was conſecrated and node in that lake, 


and which Strabo and Aibæncus, on the authority of Pofidonius, 


tell us was (ſo far from being fetched from D-1phos) dug up out of 
ſome rich mines in that neighbourhood, as we have already had oc- 
caſion to obſerve in the laſt ſection. If any thing, therefore, could 


be objeRed, with any ſeeming juſtice, againſt the Gav/s, it was their 


ſending ſuch powerful colonies to invade other nations; but neither 
Greeks nor Romans could have any pretence to find fault with that 
which was their own practice, as well as that of all other nations. 
(F) Zuftin tells us, that all Aa ſwarmed with them, and that 
there was hardly an eaſtern prince at war that did not hire them as 
mercenaries (7). This was, in particular, the caſe of Antiochus 


Hieraæ, in his war againſt Seleucus, whom he defeated at Ancyra 


(8), by the help of the Gauliſb auxiliaries. But his victory had like 
to have coſt him dear: for theſe, having heard a rumour, that Seleu- 
4 had been ſlain, formed, it ſeems, a project to murder him, and 


» 


(7) L xxv. ce 2. (8) Memibid. 


| ſeize 
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which did not a little annoy and alarm all their neighbours ; 
but they were at length ſuppreſſed by the proconſul of A/ia, 
Corn. Manlius Vulſo, who gave them ſeveral defeats, and obliged 
them to live quietly, and keep within their old limits“. They Yar 
are, however, affirmed by ſome authors to have been ſubdued :he flood 
about fifty-three years before, by Attalus, king of Pergamus?; 2811. 
and if ſo, they muſt have found out ſome means of recovering 4+/o-e 
their liberty, to have been ſo powerful in Manlius's time, un- Griff 
leſs we ſuppoſe theſe authors to have confounded the Gauls with 188. 
the Galatians. However that be, theſe laſt. were ſtill, above 
130 ycars after, governed by their own tetrarchs, one of whom 
named Deiotarus, was, for his ſervices done to Pompey the 
great, created king by him (G), and had the Leſſer Armenia, 
and ſome other territories, added to his own . Thus much 
may ſuffice for the Gauliſb expeditions abroad. It is time now 
to return to thoſe at home, and to give an account of their con- 
queſt by the Romans. | | 
We hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown ſo Marcius 
fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it proper, in order to jb des 
humble them, to lead their armies into their country. After part ef 
man attempts, not worth mentioning, the perſon that opened Gaul. 
the moſt effectual way into Gaul was the great conſul . Mar- 
cius, ſurnamed Rex, to whoſe lot this province was fallen, as 


© Liv, I. xxxviii. P Ibid. I. xxxiii. ST RARBO. I. xiii, Su ip. 
Pol LAN. &. 4 STRAB0. |. xii. Eu RO. I. vi. 


ſeize upon his kingdom; ſo that he found no better way of ſaving 
himſelf, than by giving them all the treaſure he had (9). 
The ſcene of war between the two contending brothers being at 
length removed to M:/opotamia, it is not improbable, that the battle 
of Babylonia happened between the Babyloniſſ raus and the Gauls ; 
in which 8coo of the former defeated and killed 1 20000 of the lat- 
ter (10); for Babylon was then a province of Miſpotamia, and Art 
tiochus, then in confederacy with the Gault. who were then ve 
numerous there, and all over ia, as we mentioned out of Faſtin, 
was totally defeated by Seleucus (11). But whether theſe were the 
Galatians of Afia minor, or troops ſent out of Gaul, is not eaſy to 
gueſs, from either 7u/tin, or the book of Maccabees, as we hinted 
at the beginning of this chapter. _ 
() This is the ſame Deiotarus that ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed the other 
three tetrarchs, and ſeized upon all Galatia. For this he was ſum- 
moned before Fulius Ceſar, upon which occaſion Cicero made a 
ſpeech in his behalf, which is ſtill extant, under the name of Oratio 
pro rege Deiotaro. „ „„ 


(9) Un, 1. xvii. c. 2. (10) 2 Maccab. vil. 20. (11 


Vuſtis. ubi ſupra, Polyen, l. iv. c. 19. | 
_ well 
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well as the ſupreme power, by the death of his collegue in Nu- 
midia. Marcius, the better to carry on his deſign, opened a 
way between the Alps and the Pyrenees, a work of immenſe 
labour, in which he was ſtoutly oppoſed by the Gauls, eſpeci- 


ally the Stæni, who lived at the foot of the Apt, and who, 


finding themſelves overpowered by him, ſet fire to their houſes 
killed their wives and children, and threw them and themſelves 
into the flames. Marcius, having accompliſhed his work, 


planted a colony, for the fecurity of it, in the country of the 


Volſcæ Tectoſagi, between the Pyrenees and the city of Tho- 
louſe; and built a city in it, and called it Narbo Marcius, ſince 
Narbonne, which became the capital of that province. The re- 
duction of ſuch a conſiderable part of Gaul, and the opening 
and ſecuring ſuch a way between the Alps and Pyrenees, as it 
laid the ſoundation for the conqueſt of the whole country, was 
thought ſo conſiderable a ſervice to Rome, that the ſenate or- 
dered him a triumph for it *. His ſucceſſor, Scaurus, not only 
conquered ſome other nations of the Gauls, as the Gentiſci and 


Carni, (H), but, to facilitate the ſending of troops from taly 


thither, he made ſome excellent roads between them, which be- 


fore were almoſt impaſſable t, and was likewiſe honoured with 


a triumph. | ls 

The ſacred In the mean time, the Cimbri and Teutones, taking the alarm 
treaſure of at theſe ſucceſles, took up arms againſt them, and gave them 
ho- ſcveral conſiderable overthrows, in one of which the gur ini (I), 
3 having ſurpriſed them, made them, and their general Popilius, 
75 = of paſs under the yoke”. The Cimbri, in particular, had retaken 
the food ſomeparts of Gaul from the Romans, and, in particular, thefamed 
2898. City of Tholouſe; upon which, Cep:o marching his army to re- 
before take it, it opened its gates to him; notwithſtanding which, he 
Chriſtioi. not only gave it up to be plundered by them, but carried off all 
that vaſt treaſure that had been conſecrated there by the Gauls, 

and of which we have lately given an account, to the amount 


of 100000 pounds weight of gold, and the ſame of ſilver, eren 


according to the moſt moderate accounts of it; and, in ſpite 


of his treachery, avarice, and ſacrilege, was continued procon- 


ful of the Narbonneſe Gaul. This vile action ſo exaſperated the 
 * STepH. de urb, * Faſt, capit. Cices. pro. Fonteio. See 
344. 


is ſtill retained in the province of Carniola. 

(I) The two former are only different names for the Germans, as 
we ſhall ſee in the next chapter; as to the Tiguriui, they inhabited 
that part of Switzerland called Zurich. 


Cw wmwwf = ww 64,” eo rn aoMRGCgMP SA Oo £A 


before, vol. xii. p. 313, 314. * Ibid. p. 328. "Ibid. p. 332, 


(H) Theſe inhabited part of Noricum, and the name of the latter 


Gauls, 
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Gauls, that they joined with the Cimbri, and, taking the advan- 
tage of the ſquabble that was between the general and his col- 
legue Manlius, they fell upon them fo furiouſly, that they gave 
them ſuch an overthrow as they had ſcarcely ever met with, 
killed 80000 men, beſides 40000 ſervants and ſutlers, in one 
day; only ten men, of their whole army, eſcaped with the two 
generals, and among the former the brave Sertorius, who ſaved 
himſelf by ſwimming over the Rhine. The Gauls, who, ac- 
cording to cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, had devoted ail the ſpoil, 
threw all the filver and gold into the Rhoſne, drowned all the 
horſes, and murdered all the priſoners they had taken. What 
conſternation this loſs threw the city of Rome into, and what 
puniſhment was inflicted on the ſacrilegious Cepio, we have elſe- 
where ſhewn *. As to the victorious allies, they held a gene- 
ral council, whether to march immediately into Italy, or reduce 


thoſe provinces which the Romans held in Gaul: they agreed, 


however, to conſult the brave Æmilius Scaurus, whom they 
had taken priſoner in a preceding action, and who, Roman 
like, ftrove to deter them from invading the territories of that 
republic, but was, for his bold ſpeech, ſtabbed to death by 
Boiorix, king of the Cimbri. l | 
Tank Roman ſenate, expecting nothing leſs than a freſh ir- 
ruption of the Gault and Cimbri, thought fit to recal Marius 
from his ſucceſsful expedition againſt Fugurtha; and, having 


honoured him with a triumph for it, appointed him general 
againſt the enemy, and Sylla to ſerve under him. They both 


ſet out accordingly, and Sylla gained ſeveral advantages againſt 
the Tectoſagi, and took Copillus, one of their kings, priſoner, 


whilſt Marius reſolved not to engage ſuch a numerous army as 


appeared againſt him, till he had received ſufficient reinforce- 


ments to his own. In the mean time, the Marſi, another peo- 
ple of Germany, had joined the Cimbri, with a deſign to enter 


Italy witn them, and Sylla was ſent to oppoſe them; but he, 


inſtead of engaging them, found means to gain the former over 


to the Roman intereſt. The Cimbri, enraged at this, ceaſcd 
not to infeſt the Roman general till they forced him to remove to 


Aquæ Sextiæ, now Aix in Provence, and in his way was briſkly 
attacked by the brave Ambrones, now the canton of Bern, to 
whoſe valour had been chiefly owing the dreadful blow they 


gave Cepio and his collegue. They fought with the utmoſt 


fury and intrepidity, indeed, but wanted diſcipline ; ſo that, not 
being able to ſtand the ſhock of ſuch regular troops as they en- 


gaged, ſo dreadful a flaughter was made of them, that the next 


river ran tained with their blood. Here the Ambronian women 


» Ibid. p. 359, 363, & (I). 
Vol. XVIII. CE 
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did likewiſe ſignalize themſelves, ran with their axes againſt the 
purſuing Romans, and made a ſtout oppoſition. But being at 
length overpowered, and offering to ſurrender upon honourable 
conditions, which were denied them by the enemy (K), they 
murdered all their children, and themſelves; ſo that not one of 
them was found alive *. | 

AFTER this defeat, the Gauls ſeem to have been quiet for 
ſome time, whether too much ſupprefled by the Romans, or 
that they left it to the Germans to harraſs them, as they in fact 
did, and gave the conſul much trouble, tho' to very little ef- 
fe, they being conſtantly overcome, as often as they engaged 


him; but he met, ſoon after, with a more dreadful enemy in 


Sylla, and Rome was ſo rent, and in ſuch conſternation, on 
account of thoſe two factions, as we have ſeen in the Roman 
hiſtory, that they rather ſought the friendſhip of the Gauls, than 
their reduction. But Sylla found means, by his addreſs, to 
draw them to his ſide 7. Hence it is likely, that he ſuffered 
them to live in peace, during the whole time of his dictator- 
ſhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them during that time, 
nor for ſome ſpace after his death, though the ſcene of war was 
by this time removed into Spain and Portugal by Sertorius, and 
where he had very great ſucceſs againſt Pompey, who was ſent 
againſt him. This war was no ſooner ended there, than a new 


one began in the heart of Italy under Spartacus, who was at 


the head of an army conſiſting chiefly of Gauliſb ſlaves, and 
whom he deſigned, after ſome notable ſucceſſes againſt the two 
conſuls, to have led back over the Alps into their own country. 
But this they ſtifly refuſed, and were ſoon after totally defeated 


by Craſſus, who was ſent againſt them, and Spartacus himſelf 


ſlain, after having fought with incredible bravery, and ſacri- 
ficed heaps of Romans round about him: 40000 of the Gauls 


were killed on the ſpot, the reſt fled into Luſitania, where they 


* Thid. p. 375. 7 Ibid. p. 410443. * Ibid. p. 471, & ſeq. 


(K) Theſe conditions were, as we hinted in a former ſection, that 


their honour ſhould be preſerved; that they ſhould not be ſold into 


ſlavery; and that they ſhould be employed in the ſervice of the veſt- 


als Theſe conditions being denied, they would have contented 


themſelves with the firſt ; but that being inhumanly refuſed, their 


love of chaſtity, made them prefer ſuch an honourable death, as 


could not but caſt a more ſhameful brand on thoſe who ſtyled them 


barbarians, and yet uſed ſuch brave matrons in ſo inhuman a man- 
ner (12). : pos . 


4% N Fel. in Maris. Pale, Max. 1. vi c. 1. W 
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were ſoon after cut off by Pompey *. Whether the Tranſalpine 
Gauls had any hand in this rebellion, doth not appear. that 
famed conſpiracy of Catiline they were indeed invited into it by 
ſome of his partiſans, in hopes of drawing ſome conſiderable 
helps from thence ; but the embaſladors of the Allobroges (L), 


then at Rome, who had been alſo tampered with, made ſuch a 


full diſcovery of the whole deſign to their protector &. Fab. 


Sanga, and he to the conſuls, that it was happily prevented 
and diſconcerted b. 
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FRoM all this it ſcems, as if the Gault had lived all this long Cæſar'⸗ 
while in quiet and good friendſhip with Rome, whatever feuds fabi en- 


there might be among them in the heart of their country: the trance into 


Helvetii were they which kindled that freſh war which brou 
Cæſar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueſt of that brave 
and wailike nation. Orgetorix was the firſt cauſe of it, who, 
whether through want of room, or a defire to exchange his in- 


clement country for a better, or for ſome other cauſe not men- 
tioned by any writer, had engaged a vaſt number of his country- 


men to burn their towns and villa 


new conqueſts. Julius Ceſar, to whoſe lot the whole country 
of Gaul was fallen, made ſuch haſte to come and ſuppreſs them, 
that he was got to the Rhoſne in eight days, broke down the 
bridge of Geneva, and, in a few days more, finiſhed the famed 


wall between that city and mount Jura, now St. Claude, which 3 


extended ſeventeen miles in length, was ſixteen feet high, forti- 
hed with towers and caſtles at proper diſtances, and a ditch that 


ran the whole length of it (M). Whilſt this was doing, and 


the reinforcements he wanted were coming, he amuſed the 


Helvetii, who had ſent to demand a paſſage through the coun- 


try of the Allobroges, till he had got his reinforcements, and 


ges, and to go in ſearch of 


. 


ght Gaul. 


then flatly refuſed it to them; whereupon a dreadful battle en- His ſuccch. 


ſued, in which they loſt 130,000 men, in ſpite of all their va- 


lour, beſides a number of priſoners, among whom was the wife 
and daughter of Orgetor:x, the leader of this unfortunate expe- 


* Ibid. p. 496, & eq. * Ibid. p. 512, & ſeq. 


(L) Theſe inhabited the regions at the foot of the Alps, known 
now by the names of Savoy, Dauphine, and Piedmont. 

(M) If his own account of it may be relied upon (13), he did 
not ſet out till the beginning of Atril, and yet this huge work was 
finiſhed by the ides or 13th of the ſame month: ſo that ſubtracting 


the eight days he was a coming, it muſt have been all done in about 


five days: a prodigious work! conſidering he had but one legion 
| 2 or even though the whole country had given him a helping 


_— (13) Comment. Li. c. 1, K. 


8 2 dition; 
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dition; the reſt ſubmitted, and begged they might be permitted 
to go and ſettle among the Ædui, from whom they originally 

' ſprung ; and at the requeſt of theſe laft, were permitted to go (N). 
This action and victory, joined to the policy and incredible diſ- 
patch with which Czar had carried it againſt them, gained 

him ſuch reputation, and, at the ſame time, ſtruck the Gault 
with ſuch a dread, that they ftrove who ſhould pay him the firſt 
homage and congratulations, and procure his friendſhip. So 
that we may look upon it as the baſis of all his glory and con- 
queſts in this country. 

We formerly took notice of the ſad divided ſtate he found 
them in at his firſt coming amongſt them, their vaſt variety of 
governments, their jealouſy over each other, the overgrown 
power of ſome, and the reduCtion of others into a ſtate of de- 
pendence next to flavery : Cæſar, who knew beſt how to make 
the moſt of theſe inteſtine broils, ſoon became the protector of 

the oppreſſed, a terror to the oppreſſor, and the umpire of all 

their contentions. Among thoſe who applied to him for help, 
were his allies the Ædui, againſt whom AHrioviſtus, king of 
the Germans, joined with/the Arvern: (O), in their late wars, 
had taken the country of the Seguani from them, and obliged 
them to ſend hoſtages to him. Cz/ar forthwith ſent to demand 
the reſtitution of both, and, in an interview which he ſoon after 
obtained of that haughty and treacherous prince, was like to 


(N) The /Z4ui were ſituate between the rivers Seine, Loire, and 
Saone, and were the only allies Cæſar then had. Theirs being a 
fruitful country, they had promiſed to ſupply him with corn, but 

made ſo many delays, that he began to ſuſpect their fidelity, and to 
find himſelf in great diſtreſs for want of it. Divitiacus, one of the 
lords of it, was then in his army, with Liſcus, one of their magiſ- 
trates : Cæſar examined them both about it ſeparately, and the lat- 
ter told him, that Dumnorix, the younger brother of Diwitiacus, 
deſigning to ſeize upon the ſupreme power, had allied with the Hel- 
wetii, and ſent that corn to them, which ſhould have been conveyed 
to him. Diwitiacus confirmed what Liſcus had ſaid, but without 
naming his brother; and when Cz/ar would have puniſhed him for 
= perhdy, generouſly interceded for him, and obtained his par- 
don (14). | 1 | ; 
0) The Arwerzi were ſeated on the Loire, and were ſo called 
from their metropolis, Arvernum, now Clermont, the capital of the 
Guienno:s. They were once the moſt powerful people of the Gault, 
their territories are ſaid to have reached from the ocean to the Rhine, 
on one fide, and the Pyrenees on the other (15). | 
The Scguani were neighbours to the Zdui, and inhabited that 
part of Gaia Belgica called Upper Burgundy, now Franche Comte. 


of 14) Lid. Vis: ſupra, vol. xii. p. 533, 534. (15) Strabo, J. iv. 


have 
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have fallen a ſacrifice to his perfidy ; upon which, he bent his Arioviſtus 
whole power againſt him, forced him, againſt his will (P), out defeated. 


of his ſtrong intrenchments, and gave him a total overthrow. 
Arioviſtus eſcaped, with difficulty, over the Rhine; but his two 
wives and a daughter, with a great number of Germans of 
diſtinction, fell into the conqueror's hand. Cæſar, after this 
ſignal victory, put his army into winter-quarters, whilſt he 
went over the Alps to make the neceſſary preparations for the 
next campaign ©. By this time, all the Belgæ in general were 
ſo terrified at his ſucceſs, that they entered into a confederacy 
againſt the Romans, as their common enemy, of which Labie- 
nus, who had been left in Gaul, ſent him word; upon which, 
he immediately left Rome, and made ſuch difpatch, that he ar- 
rived upon their confines in about fifteen days. Upon his ar- 
rival, the Rhemi ſubmitted to him, but the reft, appointing 
Galba, king of the Sueſſones, general of all their forces, which 
amounted to 150,000 men, marched directly againſt him. 

Czſar, who had ſeized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aiſne, 
led his light horſe and infantry over it, and, whilſt the others 


were incumbered in croſſing that river, made ſuch a terrible . Belga 
ſlaughter of them, that the river was filled with their dead, in- /ubgucd. 


ſomuch, that their bodies ſerved for a bridge to thoſe who 
eſcaped. This new victory ſtruck ſuch terror into the reſt, that 
they diſperſed themſelves; immediately after which, the Sueſ- 
ſones, Bellovaci, Ambiones, and ſome others, ſubmitted to him. 
The Nervii, indeed, joined. with the Atrebates and Veroman- 
dui againſt him, and, having firſt ſecured their wives and chil- 
dren, made a ſtout reſiſtance for ſome time, but were, at length, 
_ defeated, and the greateſt part of them ſlain; the reſt, with 
their wives and old men, ſurrendered themſelves, and were al- 
lowed to live in their own cities and towns, as formerly. The 
Aduatici were next ſubdued, and, for their treachery to the 
conqueror (Q), were ſold for ſlaves, to the number of 50000. 
© Comment. 1. i. c. 1, & ſeq. See before vol. xii. p. 536. 


P) Cæſar, who loſt no advantage he could get on an enemy, had 
intelligence that ſome German propheteſſes, and ſuch were in high 
eſteem among them, had foretold, that they could not be victorious 
till after the new moon; or rather, he knew that was a ſuperſtitious 
notion common among them and all the Gazls ; and this it was 
made him ſo eager, and 4riowi/tus ſo averſe, to come to blows be- 
fore that time. : 

(Q ) Theſe were the remains of thoſe Cimbri whom Marius had 
defeated in Laly, and had been left on the banks of the Rhine to 
guard the baggage. They made a ſlam ſubmiſſion to Cæſar, and 

| | 5 ſurrendered 
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Veneti 
ſubdued. 
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Young Craſſus, the ſon of the triumvir, ſubdued likewiſe ſeven 


other nations, and took poſſeſſion of their cities; which not 
only completed the conqueſt of the Belgæ, but brought ſeveral 
nations from beyond the Rhine to ſubmit to the conqueror. 
The Veneti, or antient inhabitants of Vannes in Britany, who 
had been likewiſe obliged to ſend hoſtages to the conqueror, 


were, in the mean time, making great preparations, by fea and 


land, to recover their liberty. Cz/ar, then in [!lyricum, was 


forced to equip a fleet on the Loire, and, having given the com- 


mand of it to Brutus, he went and defeated them by land, as 
Brutus did by ſea; and, having put their chief men to death, 
ſold the reſt for ſlaves. The Unell:, with Veridorix, their chief, 
together with the Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about the ſame 
time, ſubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by Craſſus, with 
the loſs of 30, ooo men. There remained nothing but the 
countries of the Morini and Menapii (R) to be conquered, of 
all Gaul. Ceſar marched himſelf againſt them, but found 
them ſo well intrenched in their inacceffible fortreſſes, that he 
contented himſelf with burning and ravaging their country ; 


and, having put his troops into winter-quarters, paſſed again 


over the Alps, to have a more watchful eye over ſome of his 
rivals there ; but he was ſoon after obliged to come and de- 
fend his Gauliſp conqueſts againſt ſome nations of the Germans, 
who were coming to ſettle there, to the number of 400,000, 


and whom he totally defeated, and then reſolved to carry his 


conquering arms into Germany. As this laid the foundation for 
that bloody war which he afterwards carried on againſt them, it 
will be more properly ſeen in the ſubſequent chapters, 2s well as 
his ſeveral expeditions into this iſle in that which immediately 
follows, and to which we ſhall refer our readers. 

Uro his return into Gaul, he found it labouring under a 
great famine, which had cauſed a kind of univerſal revolt. 
Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in the country of the Ebu- 
rones, now Liege, were betrayed into an ambuſh by Ambiorix, 


4 Ibid, p. 537, & ſeq. 


ſurrendered their arms to him, but had concealed a third part of 
them, with which they fell foul on the Romans in the night: upon 
which, he broke down the gates of their city, put many of them 
to the ſword, and ſold the reſt for ſlaves (16). 


(R) Theſe are the territories, now called 8 Clewes, 


Gelder, and Fuliers. Thoſe of the Aulerci and Lexowii are now the 


Eureaux and Lifieux. As to the Laelli, their abode is differently 
gueſſed at, but without any certainty. 


(16) Comm. I. ii. c. 1, J 


one 
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one of their chiefs, and had moſt of their men cut off. The 
Aduatici were fallen upon &. Cicero, who was left there with 
one legion, and had reduced him to great ſtraights: at the ſame 
time Labienus, with his legion, was attacked by Indutiomarus, at 
the head of the Rhemi and Senones : but had better luck than the 
reſt, and, by one bold ſally upon them, put them to flight, and 
killed their general. Cz/ar acquired no ſmall credit by quelling 
all theſe revolts, but each victory loſt the lives of ſo many of 
his troops, that he was forced to have recourſe to Pompey for a 
freſh ſupply, who readily granted him two of his own legions 
to ſecure his Gauliſb conqueſts . Co 
Bur it was not long before they, ever reſtleſs under a foreign Cæſar re- 
8 raiſed up a new revolt, and obliged him to return thither. pa/zs into 
lis fear, leſt Pompey ſhould gain the affections of the Roman Gaul. 
people, had obliged him to ſtrip the Gault of their gold and ſil- 
ver, to bribe them over to his intereſt; and this gave no ſmall 
handle to theſe frequent revolts which happened during his ab- 
ſence. He did, however, ſoon reduce the Nervii, Aduatici, 
Menapii, and Treviri, the laſt of which bad raiſed the revolt, 
under the command of Ambiorix; but he ſoon found the flame 
ſpread much farther, even to the greateſt part of the Gault, 
who had choſen the brave Yercingetorix their generaliſſimo. Cæ- 
ſar was forced to leave Inſubria, whither he had retired to 
watch the motions of Pompey, and, in the midſt of winter and 
ſnow, repaſs the Alps, into the province of Narbonne, where 
he gathered all his ſcattered troops with all poſſible ſpeed, and, 
in ſpite of the hard weather, beſieged and took Now:edunum, 
now Noyons; and defeated . Vercingetorix, who was come to 
the relief of that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, 
now Bourges, one of the ſtrongeſt in Gaul, and which had a 
gariſon of 40000 men, of whom he made ſuch a dreadful 
ſlaughter, that hardly 800 eſcaped. Whilſt he was beſieging 
_ Gergovaa, the capital of the Arverni, he was informed that the 
Nitiobriges, or Agenois, were in arms, and that the Z dui were 
ſending to Vercingetorix 10000 men, which they were to have 
ſent to reinforce him. Upon this news, he left Fabius to carry 
on the ſiege, and marched againſt the #47. Theſe, upon his 
approach, ſubmitted, in appearance, and were pardoned ; but 
| ſoon after that the whole nation roſe up in arms, and murdered 
all the Italian troops in their capital. Czar, at this, was in 
great ſtraights what meaſures to take, but reſolved, at length, 
to raiſe the ſiege of Gergovia, and at once attack the enemy's 
camp, Which he did with ſome ſucceſs; but when he thought 
to have gone to Noviedunum, or Noyons, where his baggage, 


* Ibid. p. 542, 547 3 
: N Military 
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Sappreſſes is ſuppoſed, Hither Cæſar haſtened, and beſieged him, and, 
the . having drawn a double circumvallation, with a deſign to ſtarve 


ed Gauls. him in it, as he was likely to have done, upon that account re- 


| this procure him from the ſervile ſenate, now wholly dedicated 
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military cheſt, &c. where left, he heard that the Ædui had 
carried it off, and burnt the place. Labienus, juſtly thinking 
that Cz/ar would want his aſſiſtance in the condition he now 


th 
was, went to join him, and in his way defeated a Gaulifh ge- RI 
neral, named Camulogena, who came to oppoſe his march; but vin 


this did not hinder the revolt from ſpreading itſelf all over Celtic pro 
Gaul, whither Vircingetorix had ſent for freſh ſupplies, and, in 

the mean time, attacked Cz/ar, but was defeated, and forced 
to retire to Alefia, a ſtrong place, now Aliſe in Burgundy, as 


fuſed all offers of a ſurrender from him. At length, the long- 
expected reinforcement came, conſiſting of 160000 men, un- 
der four generals: theſe made ſeveral fruitleſs attacks on Czſar's 
trenches, but were defeated in three ſeveral battles, which, at 
length, obliged Vercingetorix to ſurrender at diſcretion. Ceſar 
uſed all his priſoners with great ſeverity, except the Ædui and 
Arverni, by whoſe means he hoped to gain their nations, which 
were the two moſt potent of Celtic Gaul, as he actually did; 
for both of them ſubmitted to him, and the former received 
him into their capital, where he ſpent the winter, after he had 
put his army into winter-quarters. 'This campaign, as it proved 
one of the hardeſt he ever had, ſo he gained more glory by it 
than any Roman general had done before ; yet could not all 


to his rival, a prolongation of his proconſulſhip; upon which, 
he is reported to have laid his hand upon his ſword, and ſaid, 
that that ſhould do it *. He was as good as his word, and the lil 
Gault, upon their former ill ſucceſs, reſolving to have as man 


ſeparate armies as provinces, in order to embarraſs him the 
more, Ceſar and his generals, Labienus and Fabius, were 
forced to fight them one after another, which they did, how- * 
ever, with ſuch ſucceſs, that, notwithſtanding the hardneſs of 
the ſeaſon, they ſubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and 
the Bellovaci, with their general Correus, by which he at once at 
quieted all the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. The 7 
next who followed were the Treviri, the Eburones, and the In- I: 
des, under their general Dunmarus. The laſt place which held fc 
out againſt him was LVæollidunum, which was defended by the two b. 
laſt acting generals of the Gaul, Drapes the Sennonian, and Lu- 
terius the Cadurcean. The place being {trong, and well gariſoned, 
Cæ ſar was obliged to march thither from the furtheſt part of Bel- L 


f Ibid. p. 551, & ſeq. *Cicen. ad Attic. I. v. epilt 15, & ſeq. 
Vide & PIV TARch. in Cicer. & Cæſar. Sy 


gic 
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gie Gaul, and ſoon after reduced it, for want of water. Here, Reduces it 
again, he cauſed the right-hands of all that were fit to bear arms inte a Ro- 
to be cut off, to deter the reſt from revolting afreſh. Thus was man pre- 
the conqueſt of Gaul finiſhed from the Alps and Pyrenees to the vince. 
Rhine, all which vaſt tract was now reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince under the government of a prætor. The ſum of all the 
provinces, cities, and priſoners, taken, if not exaggerated by 
that conqueror and Plutarch, the reader may ſee in the Roman 
hiſtory above quoted s. RT: 
_ Tavs ended, in a great meaſure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike nation, and with it their ſingular valour, as 
Tacitus obſerves, in the life of Agricola. Some cities, or com- 
monwealths, however, we are told , were itted to re- 
main free; ſuch as the Nervii, Ulbaneſes, Sueſſones, and Leuci; 
and others retained the title of confederates to Rome, viz. the 
Edui, Lingones, Rhemi, and Carnutes: as to the reſt, who 
were reduced into the form of a Roman province, we may 
gueſs at their miſerable condition, by what Cr:tognatus the Ar- 
vernian, as quoted by Ceſar *, tells us of it. If, ſays he, 
„ you would know after what manner diftant nations are uſed 
<< by the Romans, you need but look at our neighbouring Gaul, 
©& now reduced into a province, which having its laws and cuſ- 
© toms changed, and bei ought under the power of the 
<« axes, is oppreſſed with perpetual ſlavery. To underſtand | 
rightly the difference of theſe three conditions, or, more pro- ( 
perly, degrees of ſlavery; the firſt was, the having a number of 
ſoldiers quartered upon them, to keep them in awe (S); the next 
was, when the province was laid under tribute, in which caſe they 
were compelled to endure a vaſt number of tax-gatherers, which, 
like ſo many leaches, or harpyes, ſucked out the very vitals of 
the country (T). The third was, when they were deprived of 
1 1 
V Vol. xii. p. 555, &ſeq. PI IX. hiſt. I. iv. e. 11. k Com- 
ment. I vii. „„ 85 


(S) In which caſe, if theſe provinces continued quiet and peace- 
able, they had, it ſeems, no great armies quartered in them, fince 
Joſephus tells us (17), that, in Titus's time, they had no more than 
1200 ſoldiers in gariſon in all Gaul, although, adds he, they had 
fought for their liberty againſt the Romans above 800 years, an 
had near as many cities as theſe had then ſoldiers there. „ 

(T) We are told, accordingly, that, after Julius Ceſar had 
finiſhed the conqueſt of Gaul, he laid it under a tax, or tribute of 
HS. quadringenties (18), that is, about a million of Engliſb crowns. 
How much heavier they were taxed in ſubſequent reigns, may be 

(17) Artig. J. ii. (18) Eutrop- I. vi. 
Vol. XVIII. ; FF 2 eaſily 
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the privilege of being governed by their own laws and magi- 
ſtrates, but had governors ſet over them, with full power and 
authority (cum imperio & ſecuribus ) over their lives and eſtates, 


and ſent to them from Rome. It was on account of this three 


Gallia di- 


vided into 
16 pro- 


VINCES. 


fold tyranny that they ſo often revolted ; for, as Tacitus him- 
ſelf obſerves, in the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of thoſe 
taxes, the extortions of uſurers, and inſolence of the ſoldiers, 
were become ſo intolerable, that it drove the Gauliſb cities into 
a freſh rebellion. And Suetonius, in the life of Nero, tells us, 


that the world, having for near thirteen years groaned under 


his tyranny, did at length ſhake it off, the Gauls ſetting the firſt 


example to all the reſt. 


Gaul was ſoon after divided into ſixteen provinces, the names 
of which the reader will find in the margin (V), each of which 
groaned now, more or leſs, under the Roman tyranny, ac- 
cording as they were, more or leſs, favoured by the emperors, 
or by the prætors ſent thither to rule them. However, neither 


Year of the under Ceſar, whilſt he lived, nor even under his ſucceſſor Au- 
flood 2977, guſtus, do we read of any conſiderable revolt; on the contrary, 


efore 


though the latter did, in a manner, begin his reign with mak- 


Chrift 22. ing them undergo a cenſus, which is the firſt we read of made 


out of Italy, and which could not but be galling to them, they 

ſeem to have ſubmitted to it patiently. Some years after, in- 

deed, when Druſus was ſent thither to op the incurſions 

which the Germans were frequently making upon them ( 
| | an 


eaſily gueſſed, by their frequent revolts, and continual complaints 


againſt thoſe extortions and oppreſſions, ſome inſtances of which we 
ſhali have occaſion to mention by-and-by. | 


() Viennenſis, Narbonenſis prima, Narbonenſis ſecunda, Agui- 


tania prima & ſecunda, Novempopulana, Alpes maritime, Belgica 
prima & ſecunda, Germania prima & ſecunda, Lugdunenſis prima, 
ſecunda, & tertia, Maxima Sequanorum, & Alpes Græcæ; all of 
dae reader may ſee a further account in the authors hereunder 
quoted (19). | h | 5 
This diviſion, however, was not made by Julius Ceſar, ſince 
we find it ſtill under the three diſtinctions in which he left them, 
when Auguſtus cauſed the firſt cenſus to be made in it (20) ; but 
was begun towards the latter end of this laſt's reign, and finiſhed by 


ſome of his ſucceſſors. 


(W) It is hardly to be doubted, but the Gau/s, who did ſo 
grievouſly brook the plundering and inſolences of the Romans, and 


found themſelves too weak now to make head againſt them, did, by 


ſome private means, either invite the German! as friends, or hire 


(19) Anton. itiner, &. Ref. Ammian. Marcel. l. xv. (20) See 


bef+.re vol. xiii. p. 286. | 
| I | them 
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and had there begun a ſecond, and perhaps a more ſtrict, one, 
taking a particular account of each perſon's eſtate, in order to 
tax them according to it ; they then began to expreſs an univer- 
ſal diſcontent, and an inclination to take up arms, and regain 
their liberties. Druſus, however, without ſeeming to ſuſpect 
any thing like it of them, ſummoned all the Gauliſb chiefs to 
aſſiſt at the conſecration of the temple, which the Lugdunenſes 
had built in honour of Julius Cæſar, and, upon their coming, 
behaved with ſuch addreſs and complaiſance to them, that they 
not only dropped their intended revolt, but agreed to build an 
altar to Auguſtus, and to pay him divine honours, even during 
his life. Sixty Gazliſh nations, it ſeems, contributed to the 
_ rearing and adorning of this magnificent altar, which was con- 
ſeerated on the firſt of Augu/?, and games were, at the ſame 
time, inſtituted, in honour of this new kind of deity, not un- 
like the hmians and Nemeans of Greece. 
THis fulſome flattery to that monarch, which might, pro- 


| bably, be owing to the preſence of Druſut, did not, however, 
divert them long from their favourite view of regaining their li- 


1 VideSTxaso, I. iv. Sus Ton. in Auguſt. Liy. &c. & ſupra, 
vol. xii. p. 326, a | = 


| them as auxiliaries to their aſſiſtance ; and this ſeems to have been 
the firſt beginning of the colonies of the Franks. For thoſe Ger- 
mans, Whether defeated by the Romans, or, which is more likely, 


bought off by them, began, by little and little, to ſettle on the 
borders of Gallia. For we are told, that Auguſfus tranſplanted 11 
Suevi and Sicambri, who ſubmitted to him, into Gallia, and 
aſtigned them lands along the Rhine (21). And of Tiberius we read, 
that he brought 40000 of thoſe that ſurrendered themſelves in the 


German war, over into Gallia, and ſettled them on the banks of the 


Rhine (22). 


To this we may add, what another author tells us of the emperor 


Probus, in whoſe reign above ſixty cities had revolted from the Ro- 
mans, and made a bold puſh for the recovery of their liberty. This 


prince, ſays he (23), marched with a vaſt army into Gaul, which, af- 


ter Poſihumins's death, was all in commotion, and, when Aurelian 
was killed, was, in a manner, poſſeſſed by the Germans. There he 
gained ſo many victories, that he recovered from the barbarians fixty 
of the moſt noble cities of Gallia; and whereas they had overſpread 
all Gaul without controul, he ſlew near 400000 of thoſe who had ſeated 


themſelves within the Roman territories, and tranſplanted the re- 


mainder of them beyond the rivers Neckar and El.: but of this we 
| ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully in the ſubſequent chapters. 


(21) Sueton. in vit. Aug. (22) Idem in Tiber. (23) Vopiſc. 


in vit. Prob. Wattomen. Francegal, c. 8. 
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berty, wer fortune ſhould favour them with a proper op- 

ity. The druids, on the contrary, ſeem, upon this occa- 
ſion, to have exerted themſelves to cheriſh that noble deſign in 
them, to prevent any further defection from their antient reli- 
gion; aad hence, molt likely, aroſe thoſe frequent revolts, as 
well as threatening ediQts, that came out againſt them in the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, and of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak 
in a former ſection: however that be, the violent extortions, 
and horrid butcheries, which they underwent under Caligula *, 
were of themſelves ſufficient to have ſpirited up a leſs warlike 
nation; though that reign was not long enough to ripen their 


deſign, and under the next they either enjoyed more reſpite, or, 


which is as likely, were more narrowly obſerved. But in that 
of Nero, under whom they were more cruelly treated than ever, 
the brave and noble Fulius Vindex (X), at that time governor 


of Celtic Gaul, declared his reſolution to free his country from 


ſlavery, and the empire from that bloody tyrant. As ſoon as 
his delign was known, the Gauls, harraſſed and reduced to 
beggary by intolerable impoſts, flocked to him from all parts to 


aſſiſt him in it; ſo that, though he had no Romans under his 
command, yet he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of 100000 armed 


men. When Nero heard the news of this revolt, he appeared 
quite glad at it, as it would afford him occaſion for freſh extor- 


tions and cruelties. What he ſeemed moſt affected with was, 


that Vindex, in ſome of his edits againſt him, among other 
contemptuous he had given him, did call him a bung- 
ling harper ; fo that, inſtead of making proper preparations to 


oppoſe him, he only ftrove to diſplay his ſkill in muſic, to wipe 


off the ſcandal, as he thought it, that was thrown upon him. 


But when meſſengers came to him thick and threefold, and ac- 
quainted him with the reſs Vindex had made in Gaul, 
and with Galba's revolt in Spain, he left Naples, in a fright, 
and repaired to Rome: however, a frivolous, but lucky, omen 
as he imagined it, having diſpelled his fears, he returned again 
to his mufical amuſement, without taking one ſtep to ſuppreſs 


in See vol. xiv. p. 46. 


(Y) He was deſcended from the antient kings of Aquitain, and 


bore a natural averſion to all tyrants. Upon his firſt reſolution of 


_ revolting, he ſent to perſuade Galba, then in Spain, to do the ſame, 


who neither followed his ad vice, nor betrayed his defign, though 


ſome other governors, to whom he wrote on the fame ſubject, ſent 


his letters to Nero: but Galha, upon receivi g a ſecond letter from 


him, actually raiſed a revolt there (24). 


(24) Plutarch. in Gals. Dio. I Kill. Sucton, in Ner. Tacit. J. i. c. 16. 
N | 5 either 
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either revolt. - We ſhall not need repeat here the unworthy be- 
haviour, and dreadful end, of that emperor, of which a full 
account has been given in a former volume n: all that needs be 
recapitulated here concerning the ill ſucceſs of our Gauliſb ge- 
neral is, that his army, having been ſurpriſed by that of Rufus 
Virginius, who was marched againſt him, whether by trea- 
chery or accident, is not agreed, the Gault were defeated, 
with the loſs of 22000, who were killed on the ſpot ; upon 7 ;1 ſuc- 
which, Vindex, in a fit of rage and deſpair, laid violent hands -/; and 
upon himſeif, and the reſt diſperſed themſelves for want of a death. 
leader. Galba had much better ſucceſs, and was ſoon after 
raiſed to the empire; but the Gauls were ſo heavily oppreſſed 
by him, and ſo loaded with taxes, that they dared not under- 
take any thing againft him. In the great ſtruggle between his 
two ſucceſſors, Otho and Vitellius, though they heartily hated 
them both, yet they were forced to declare for the latter, by 
Fabius Valens, who, in his march through their territories to- 
wards Italy, whither he was leading a gallant army, committed 
the greateſt plunders and extortions. This threw the nation 
into ſuch a terror, that every province and city ſent their em- 
baſſadors to meet him, and bribe him with large preſents, to 
prevent their towns from being either plundered or burnt (V). 
THey did, however, recover themſelves ſo far, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe oppreſſions, as to make ſeveral bold puſhes 
for their liberty, eſpecially in the reign of Veſpaſian. We have 
given an account of it in a former volume , as well as of the 


peace that emperor thought fit to clap up with them, rather 


nu Thid. P. 223, & ſeq. o Ibid. p · 229, & ſeq. © Ibid. 
P- 353, & ſeq. „„ 85 5 


(Y) Amongſt thoſe that ſuffered the effects of his fury and avarice, 
was the city of Vienne, againſt which that of Lyons had inſtigated 
him, as having aided the late noble Vindex in his revolt. 7 
were therefore forced to buy their pardon from him by an immenſe 
ſam, beſides a donative of 300 ſeſterces, the ſurrender of all their 
arms, and furniſhing his army with provifionss 
As he drew nearer the Ale, he ordered the city of Lucus a muni- 
cipal town of the Vocontii, now Dauphine, to be ſet on fire, becauſe 
they expreſſed a backwardneſs to pay him the large ſum he had ex- 
acted from them ; and thus he went on extorting all the way he 
ed, whilſt Cæcina did the ſame among the He/vetii, who, not 
ving been appriſed of Galba's death, refuſed to acknowledge Vi-. 
 tellius; but, upon their ſubmiſſion, they were at length pardoned 


(25) Tacit. c. 60, & ſeg. fee vol. xiv. p. 278, & fea. 
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than to exaſperate them to turn their arms againſt him at that 
juncture 2. In Adrian's time this province was viſited by 
that emperor in his progreſs through the empire, and as it had 
been greatly oppreſſed and impoveriſhed during the former 
reigns, he l-ft, wherever he paſſed through it, ſome tokens 
of his pity and munificence to that nation, and built ſome ſtately 
edifices there, eſpecially a ſumptuous palace, in honour of Plo- 
tina, Trajan's widow. He forgot not at the ſame time, to re- 
pair all the Roman towns and fortreſſes in that country, to k 


them in ſubjection r, as it actually did, no conſiderable revolt 


happening during his and ſome of the ſucceeding reigns. All 
this while they ſeem to have made no inconſiderable figure, or 
bore a ſmall ſway, ſince, in that famous conteſt between Se- 
verus and his competitors, the Gauls having firſt ſaluted him em- 
peror, their example was followed by almoſt all the provinces 


in Europe, and he was every-where acknowledged and received 
with the loudeſt acclamations . He proved, however, very 


Chriflians 


in Gaul 


perſecuted, 


ungrateful to them, at leaſt to the chriſtians in this country, 


having raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt them, inſtigated thereto 
by his favourite Plautianus, who took occaſion of a ſoldier's 
refuſing to wear a crown as a donative, to ſeize on the eſtates 
of all the chriſtians of rank and quality, and to put a great num- 
ber of them to death, and amongſt them Jreneus, the worthy 
biſhop of Lyons :. Gaul was again made the ſcene of war, in. 
the famed conteſt between Gallients and Poſthumius, the latter 
of whom had delivered this province from the dominion of the 
Germans, under which it had groaned for ſome time, and for 


which he had been acknowledged emperor both there, and in 


Spain and Britain, of which we have already given a full ac- 
count in the Raman hiſtory . The latter having been mur- 
dered by his ſoldiers, for debarringthem from the plundering of 
Mentz , Lollianus got himſelf proclaimed emperor of that 
part of it which borders upon the Rhine; whilſt Victorinus, 
whom Poſthumius had taken for his collegue, governed over 
the re!t. Both theſe being ſoon after murdered, as we have 

there related, and the ſon of the latter, then an infant, being 
named his ſucceſſor, the Gauls murdered him likewiſe, and ſet 
up in his room one M. Aurelius Marius, formerly an armourer, 
but a man of extraordinary courage and ftrength ; but he being 

likewiſe run through by a ſoldier, who had been formerly his 
Journeyman, and with a ſword, as himſelf told him, of his 
own making, P. Piveſus, or Peſuvius Tetricus, a man of ſe- 


natorial and conſular dignity, was proclaimed in all this pro- 


7 Ibid. p. 356, & ſeq. r Ibid. p. 527. See vol. xv. p. 39. 
Did. p. 38. *» Ibid p. 175, & ſeq. p. 190, * Ibid. & ſeq. 


vince, 
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vince, and ſoon after acknowledged in Spain and Britain. Te- 


tricus did not long enjoy his dignity, before the eonſtant jars 


and mutinies which happened in his army, as well as the ap- 
proach of the emperor Aurelian, who had reſtored peace in all 
other parts of the empire, and was marching to reunite Gaul 
and Britain to it, made him wiſh to be fairly rid of it. There 
is even ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that he invited him into Gaul; 
and though he made a faint oppoſition againſt him at the battle 
of Chalons, yet, upon the firſt onſet, he yielded himſelf to 
that emperor ; ſo that the Gaulih troops, for want of a leader, 
were intirely cut off, and this province again reduced to its for- 
mer obedience *. This action quite completed the conqueſt of 
Gaul, and Tetricus, whether to cover his treachery in abandon- 
ing his troops, or becauſe he did not make his ſubmiſſion ſoon 
enough, was led in triumph by that emperor 3 but was ſoon af- 
ter advanced, and loaded with honours and titles by him, as we 
have formerly ſeen 7. In Conftantine's time, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the perſon who firſt divided the whole empire into 
four parts, each containing a number of provinces, or, as they 


were then called, dioceſes, and each of theſe four parts pug 


under the government of a diſtin præfectus prætoris, which 
- was before only under two, Gaul being made one of thoſe dio- 
ceſes, and had its provinces aſſigned to it; we have already had 


occaſion to mention them in this chapter, and in a former vo- 
lume *; and ſhall not repeat it here, but only add, that the 
Gallic præfect had Gaul, Spain, and Britain, under him. 
Wx ſhould now come to the latter part of the Gauliſt 


hiſtory, and give an account of the horrid ravages this coun- 
try ſince ſuffered from the Germans, the Hunns, 32 un- 
der Attila, under the Vandals, and eſpecially under the Goths, 


or Viſigoths, and Burgundi, who formed themfelves into diſtin 


kingdoms here, and held them, through a ſeries of princes, till 
diſpoſſeſſed of them by the Franks: but as theſe have already 
been ſpoken of in the courſe of the Raman hiſtory *, and muſt 
be reſumed in that of thoſe northern invaders, in the chapters 
hereafter following, we ſhall refer our readers to them as th 

come in courſe, and proceed now to the hiſtory of the antient 


Germans. | 


bid, p. 207. 7 Ibid. p. 208, &ſeq. bid. p. 360, 
_ © Ibid, p. 386, 517, 523, & vol. xvi. p- 122, 157. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The hiſtory of the antient Germans, to their breaking 
into the Roman empire, invaſion of Gaul, and expul- 
fion out of it by the Franks. | 


8 is univerſally acknowledged, that the farther northward 
1 we move from antient Gaul, the more we are in the dark 
about the nations that inhabited the vaſt regions beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube, which. we have ſeen in the laſt 


ter, were, in a great meaſurc, the limits between the Gault 


and them. Nothing is more uncertain than their origin, the 
countries they came from, and the territories they ſettled them- 
ſelves in : antient authors * commonly confound them under the 
names of Celtes, Scythians, and Celtoſcythians ; and, among 
them, ſuch a great variety of people are comprehended, that it 
would be dangerous to apply that to the antient Germans which 
they write of them under thoſe other names, without ſome 


- concurring circumſtances to confirm it. Yet we may venture 


to affirm, after no ſmall number of modern®*, and ſome of the 
antient, writers ©, that they were originally one and the ſame 
nation with the Celtes and Gauls, and both deſcended from the 


antient Gomerians, or deſcendants of Gomer, the eldeſt ſon of 


Japbet. Only the Germans were very much intermixed with 


the old Scythians and Sarmatians, on that fide which joined 


with their territories, and particularly, as we hinted in the laſt 
chapter, between the two great rivers Rhine and Danube: and 
theſe, no doubt, had adopted a great many of their cuſtoms 
among them, as well as intermingled ſome of their lang 
with their own ; but in all other parts of Germany we find ſuch 
an exact conformity in their religion, laws, cuſtoms, and (what 
may appear ſtill more ſurpriſing to the generality of readers, but 


has been fully proved by ſome of the modern authors laſt quoted) 


2 CxsaR. comment. Tacir. Prin. STRAB. JUSTIN. ex 


Trog. & al. See alſo vol. v. p. 227, & ſeg. CLuveR. Bo- 
CHART. Picac. Przxox. Antiq. Celt. Relig. des Gaul. PEL- 


LOUTIER. hiſt. Celt. CAI MET. Comment. in Genel. & al. 
Jos EH. Antiq. I. i. c. 7. Es TAT RH. AnTiocn. in Hexamer, 


HiE RON. tradit. Hebr. Jos. Ben. Gor. ap. Bochart Is1DoR. 


— EusEB. CESAR. Chronic. Zox AR. & al. « See 
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in their very language, as leaves ſcarce any room to doubt, 
but that they were deſcended from the fame antient flock with 
the Celtes or Gauls, and came, by migrations, from 
Afia, as we have already ſhewn theſe did, both in a former 


volume, and at the entrance of the laſt chapter i The truth 


is, as Pliny rightly obſerves *, that the Germans were little 
known to the amans, or, indeed, to any but their very neigh- 
bours, till a long time after the coming of M. Axrippa into thoſe 
parts; and many things which even Tacitus has written of them, 
pretendedly from their own relation, are apparently fabulous ; 
ſo that we muſt fetch our intelli 


endeavoured to ſtrike light out of darknefs ; whom, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, we may add two celebrated ones, 
viz. Rener and Maſcov, whoſe curious diſcoveries, in many 
points, have added no fmall evidence to theſe who had written 
before them on this head. So that, the almoſt unavoid- 
able fondneſs, with which they have all of them endeavoured 
to give the preference to their own nation, in point of anti- 
quity, into the merit of which it is not our buſineſs to enter 
unleſs we could do it with greater certainty than the ſubject will 


poſſibly admit of, we may venture to follow them as ſure guides 


in other reſpeRts. If the evidence ſeems to lean on one fide 
more than the other, we ſhould conclude it to be on that of the 
 Ganuls, not only as their origin can be more clearly traced from 

the antient Gomertans, as we have formerly ſeen ; but as they 
are found ſeated in the beſt and nobleſt climate of the two, 
whilſt the Germans, as a you 
to ſpread themſelves towards the mare northern and inclement 
parts of Europe, till —— of time gave them an opportunity of 
croſſing the Rhine, and elves of the ſouthern 
provinces, beer a Lon, the cloſe of the laſt chap- 
ter, and ſhall farther ſce at the ſequel of this. 


from another quarter, 
| even from thoſe moderns, who have with indefatigable pains | 


nger branch, were, perhaps, forced 
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bitants Germans, is not eaſy to gueſs ; the reader may ſee the 
e 


© PeLLOUT1ER. hiſt. cen I. i. c. 15. p. 165, & vis "WHIRL 
Antiq. Celt. KETTEN. Antiq. 8 paſt f See * 
vol. v. p. 852. ſection 1. r N. lov. c.28. 


(A) It is not eaſy to determine hh this word be of Celtic or 
Roman extract; if the latter, it muſt have been given by the Gaull, 
either on account of their nearneſs of kindred to them, or of that 
frequent afliſtance they called upon them for, againſt the domineer- 

ing Remans, of which we have 9 in the concluſion of the laſt 
Vor. XVIII. N chapter. 
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but it is plain, it was not their original name, but is of a more 
modern date, and ſeems to have had its riſe on the other fide of 
the Rhine, when the Condrufi, Eburones, Cæraſi, and Pæmani, 
croſſed that river, after the example of ſome others of their 
countrymen, and went to ſettle in Gaul. Theſe, it ſeems, 
were the firſt to whom the name of Germans was given, and 
which therefore extended no farther than the Rheniſb ſhore on 
the Gallic ſide, but ſoon after paſſed over to the other, and be- 
came common to other nations of the ſame original language 
and cuſtoms, till at length it became the general name of the 
whole nation, and the country called, from them, Germania, 
or Germany b. But whether it was given to them by the Gauls 
on their coming over to their aſſiſtance againſt the Romans, or 
by theſe on account of the affinity of their religion and cuſtoms, 
or, laſtly, whether aſſumed by them on their ſettling themſelves 
among the Gauls, and claiming by it a kindred to them, we 
will not venture to determine. One thing is plain, that it is 
not of Dutch extract; ſo that if they really called themſelves 
by it, as Tacitus ſays they did, it is ſurpriſing it ſhould not have 
been rather preſerved by them, and handed to us in their own 
language. If we may be allowed to offer a conjeAure as to 
their primitive and general name, both from what we have ob- 
ſerved from their original deſcent from the antient Gomerians or 
Celtes, and from ſeveral monuments they have left in ſeveral 


b- Antiq. German. hiſt. Ant. Germ. Engl. by LEDIARD. 


chapter. Tacitus, indeed, thinks they were called ſo by other na- 
tions, on account of their fimilitude of religion, manners, &c. with 
the Gaul (1) : but though this reſemblance was really true, in fact, 
yet the ety mon itſelf ſeems too far fetched and ſtrained. 

The other, which makes it of Celtic extract, is, indeed, much 
more natural, Ger and man, in that antient tongue, ſignifying a 
warlike or martial man, as, indeed, it is plain, that the Germans, 
as well as Gauls, did highly value . on that account. 
They were likewiſe known by another name, wiz. that of Ale- 
rann, which, though ſuppoſed to have been given them by the 
Gauls, or French, becauſe only preſerved by them, who ſtill call 
them Alemans, and their country Alemanie, and Alemagne, and, as 
is pretended, on account of their intermixing, after Maroboduus's re- 
treat, with ſtrolers of all nations; yet to us that name appears to be 
rather of Gema extract, and fignihes nearly the ſame as Ger-man, 
that is, altogether warlike : and this name may have been carried 
thither either by thoſe Germans who went thither to aſſiſt the Gauſs 
againſt the Romans, or by thoſe who at length conquered that 
country, and are better known by the name of Frans. | 


(it) Mor. Germ. ſub init. 
: I parts 
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parts of Germany, eſpecially towards the north, ſuch as Cim- Cimbri 
brica Cherſoneſus, and ſuch- Ie; it is not improbable, that they Probντ 
called themſelves Cimri or Cymbri, which is but a harſher pro- 4 olf 
nunciation of the original Gomerai : for theſe Cimbri are al- 10611. 
lowed to have been an antient, if not the antienteſt, people of nc BM 
Germany, and inhabited a very conſiderable part of that country. * 
We have already hinted, that they gave their name to the Cim- 
brica Cher ſoneſus, which was a kind of peninſula extending from 
the mouth of the river Elbe into the north ſea * : and if they 
really were the ſame, as they were antiently ſuppoſed, with the 
Cimmerians that inhabited the countries about the Palus Mæotis, 
and Poſidonius ſeems to confirm it, from the great likeneſs of 
their names *, they muſt have ſpread themſelves vaſtly along 
that northern tract. We are, moreover, told, by Strabo and 
Livy, that the Cimbri alone penetrated into Noricum and Illy- 
ricum, and, about the 640th year of the Roman æra, defeated 
the conſul Papyrius Carbo near Noreia l. Some years after, 
they ſent an embaſſy to Rome, to defire the ſenate to aſſign them 
lands to inhabit in, in conſideration of which they would ſerve 
them in their future wars. Their ſuit being denied, gave occa- 
ſion to a bitter war which they waged againſt them, in conjunc- 
tion with the Tigurini, of which we ſhall have further occaſion 
to ſpeak, and which is only hinted here, to ſhew how powerful 
and numerous they were by this time, and how, probably, they 
were ſome branch of the old Gomerai, and the antienteſt inha- 
bitants of Germany. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, their valour, 
and various fortunes, againſt the Romans, Gauls, and other na- 
tions. As for thoſe who remained in their native country, or 
returned thither after their defeat, they, in time, joining in their 
excurſions with the Saxons, who likewiſe inhabited ſome parts of 
the forementioned peninſula, it is ſuppoſed, that they became ſo 
blended with them, that their name was ſwallowed up in that 
of Saxon, ſo that nothing was retained of it but the denomina- 
tion of Cimbrica, which was ſtill given both to their country, 
and to the ſea that ſurrounded it. The name of Allemanns and 
Alemans, till retained by the French, we have ſpoken of under 
the laſt note; that of Teutones, from which their preſent one of Teutones. 
Teutſchen, or Dutch, is thought to be derived, is another b 
which they were antiently known, and is of a much older date 
than that of Germans, but the etymon of which is not eaſily 
yu at, unleſs we fetch it from the Celtic Theut, as we ſhall 
ſhew further in the ſequel.. Theſe, according to Mela®, an- 


iCzs. Comm. 1. ii. c 4. Tacir. Germ. c. 2. See Mascov. 
ubi ſupra, I. i. c. 6. k VidePLuTaRca. in Mario. I Apud 
STRAB, I. viii * Liv. epit. STA Bo, I. v. 
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tiently inhabited the neighbouring coaſts and iſlands of the eaſt, 
or Baltic, ſea ; but growing too numerous for thoſe narrow 
territories, the moſt daring part went, with their wives and 
families, to ſeek new ſettlements in other countries; but when, 
and where, is not eaſy to gueſs (B). We ſhall fee them, in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory, often joined with the Cimbri, Cim- 


| branes, and others, and making excurſions into Gaul, Italy, 


Atvatici 


in Belgia. 


and Spain, till at length a number of them, who were left to 
guard the heavy baggage along the Rhine, being greatly har- 
raſſed on all ſides, fought their way quite to Belgic Gaul, where 
they ſettled, and became, in time, known by the name of 
Atuatici n. | 

Tnus much ſhall ſuffice for the moſt noted common names 
of the antient Germans. A valt variety of others they had, ac- 
cording to their particular tribes, cantons, kingdoms, and com- 
monwealths, which being in a continual fluctuation, as they were 
continually either warring and joſtling each other out of their 
habitations, or were joſtled out of them by the Gauls, who 
were frequently throwing in new colonies over the Rhine, ſome- 
tunes penetrating as far as the Hercynian foreſt, at others ſpread- 
ing themſelves far and wide, along the ſides of it, and beyond; 
inſomuch, that, as we obſerved in the laſt chapter, there was 


ſcarcely a country from that river to the eaſt ſea, or the moſt 


northern verge, but had ſome of that nation either intermixed 
with the Germans, or ſettled in ſome territories between them ; 
it were labour loſt to endeavour to fix their different abodes, 


or even to offer any conjectures about them, or of their various 
governments, laws, and manner of life. They, like the Gauls, 


never committed any thing to writing concerning either that or 


| their ownhiſtory, and were ſtill more unknown than they, both to 


the Remans and Greeks, even in their very names, till the times 
that, by intercourſe with, or by their wars againſt, the former, 
they became, by degrees, more and more known unto them, 
and their names, countries, and hiftory, recorded by their 


writers. In our ſettling, therefore, the confines of Germany, 


n | = 


(]) According to one author, they joined with the Cimbri, and, 
having croſſed the Rhine, invaded ſome of the Gauliſb territories (2, 


but we have ſeen, a little higher, out of Lay and Strabo, that the 


(2) Tel. Patercul, l. ii. c. 8, Vide & Ceſar. comment. l. ii. c. 19. 


Cimòri had long enough before invaded ſome of thoſe provinces, then 
under the Roman yoke, and had ſettled themſelves in them: fo that 
it is not eaſy to determine whether this Teutonic expedition fell upon 
Gaul, [taiy, or any ſtill more diſtant regions. 


and 
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and of thoſe cantons and territories which each different nation 
of that vaſt tract of ground poſſeſſed, we ſhall go no farther 
back than the epocha in which they became fully known to 
them. | 
Ws took notice in the preceding chapter, that the Rhine, The extent 
according to the Reman authors, divided the antient Gauls from and limits 
the Germans on the weſt, and the Danube on the ſouth ; the Ger- 
| Hercynian foreſt, at that time reckoned impenetrable, con- many. 
fined them on the north, and the German and northern ocean 
on the north-weſt, and Scythia and Sarmatia on the eaſt, where 
they were as much intermixed with thoſe two nations, as th 
were on the weſt with the Gault, and where it is ſtill more dif- 
ficult to fix their boundaries, by reaſon of their conſtant fluctua- 
tion, and change of abode, as they ſo frequently invaded and 
drove each other out of them. => | 
OF thoſe ſeveral nations which the Romans reckoned of Ger- 
man extract, we ſhall have the leſs to fay in this chapter, be- 
cauſe we have given as full an account of them as could be ex- 
trafted out of thoſe antient writers in a former volume, to 
which we ſhall refer, as we go on, in enumerating them, that 
the reader may readily find all that can be known of them, and | 
the authorities there referred to for what is ſaid of them. We 5 0 
have already ſpoken of the Cimbri, and their neighbours the 
Saxons, who inhabited the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, on the other 
fide of the Elbe. On this fide of that river were the Chauci, % Chay- 
upper and lower, who were divided from each other by the ci. 
Viſurges, now the Veſer; their country contained what is now 
called Bremen and Lunenburgh, Friezland and Groninghen ; and 
the upper had the Cheruſci, and the lower the Chamavi on the 
ſouth- eaſt, and the German ocean on the north-weſt . The Friſii. 
Friſii, upper and lower, were divided from the lower Chauci | 
by the river Amiſia, now Ems; and from each other by an arm 
of the Rhine v. Their country ſtill retains the name of Friez- 
land, and is divided into eaſt and weſt; but the latter of the 
two is now diſmembered from Germany, and is one of the ſeven 
united provinces : from them were parted by the Iſela, now 
Iſel, the country of the Bructeri, ſince called Broekmorland, Bryderi, 
and the Mar ſi, fituate about the river Luppia, or Luppe, of Marſi, and 
whom we have alſo formerly given an account 1. On the other Uſipii. 
| fide of that river were the U/p:i, or Uſppetes ©, but theſe were : 
famed for often changing their habitation, and are therefore 
found in other territories ; the Tencteri were next to them, and 
next to theſe the 7ubones, or inhabitants of Juliers, between 


© Cxsax, Comm. | ii c 29. „ See before vol. xiii. p. 326, 
422, (H). 3 Ibid. p. 439, (C). r Ibid, p. 430, (Q) 


the 
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the Maeſe and the Rhine: the Catti, another antient warlike 
people, who inhabited part of Heſſe and Thuringia, from the 
Hartzian mountains to the Rhine and Weſer, and of whom we 
have formerly ſpoken*; among whom were comprehended the 
Mattiaci, whole capital was called from them Mattiacum, by 
ſome taken to be Marpurgh, and by others Baden, on account 
of its hot waters*. Next to them were the Seduſii, bordering 
upon Swabia ; Nariſci, or antient inhabitants of Northgow, 
whoſe capital is the famed city of Nurembergh ; and the Marco- 
manni, whoſe country antiently reached from the Rhine to the 
head of the Danube and to the Nectar: here were the famed 
Agri decumales, ſo called, among other reaſons, for their being 
taxed a tenth part of their produce by the Romans. The Mar- 
comanni afterwards went and ſettled in Bohemia and Moravia, 
under their general Maroboduus, and ſome of them in Gaul, 
whence they drove the Boii, who had ſeated themſelves there n. 
ON this ſide of the Rhine, between that river and the Moſa, 
or Moeſe, were the ii, who were brought over by Agrippa. 
Their metropolis was Colonia Agrippina, fo called from the 
empreſs of that name, who founded it, and now Cologn *; and 
next to them the Tungri, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
whom Cæſar calls Eburones and Condruſi, and whoſe metro- 


polis, then called Attuatica, is ſince known by the name of 
Tongres x. Higher up from them, and on the other ſide of the 


Moſel, were the Treviri, whoſe capital was Auguſta Treviro- 
rum, now Triers (C); next to them were the Tribocci, Ne- 
metes, and Vangiones ; the former dwelt in Alſatia, and their 
metropolis was called Argentinæ, and Argentoratum, now 

Vol. xii p. 542, (B). 430, (S\. * Ibid. p 434, (T). 
ibid. p. 435, (W). v Ibid. p. 314, (E). 
(D). 421, (F). 


(C) As Cee came to be divided into Prima and Srcands, the 


u See 
x Tbid. p. 418, 


former being that which was neareſt the 4/ps, the Trewiri have been 


{uppoſed to have belonged to it (3), as they boaſted themſelves of 
German extraction; but this is much queſtioned by others, who ra- 
ther think, that they, with ſome others who obtained their liberty, 
and are by Pliny (4) called /iber& civitates, were excluded from that 
diviſion (5). The other cities mentioned by that author were thoſe 


of the Nerwii, Surſjones, Sylwvaneftes, and Lenci; thoſe on the other 


hand of the Rhemi and Lingones in Gaul, that is, of the provinces 


of Rheims and Champagne, he there calls civitates fæderatæ. 


The Treviri, however, became in time the principal nation of 


 Beigica prima. 


(3) Bucherins, B:ls. Rom, I. i, c. 12. (4) Nat. Hip. l iv. 
5 Vide Maſeeve l. iii. c 5. 
5 Straſburgh, 
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Straſburgh. The others lived in the cities of Yorms, Spire, 

and Moguntia, now Mentz. Thoſe three, beſides the Treviri, 

mentioned in the laſt note, made the Germania prima; and 

thoſe below them the Germania ſecunda, and reached as far as 

the Maes and lower Rhine, and was divided from Belg:a by 

the Demer and Scheld, which latter has always divided the ſees 

of Liege and Cambray. The Mediomatrici were ſituate along 

the Moſel, about the city of Metz in Lorrain; above them, on 

the ſame river Rhine, were ſeated the Raurici, called alſo Rau- 

raci, and Rauriaci, another antient German nation, who inha- 

bited that part of Helvetia, or Switzerland, about Baſil : their 

capital was Rauracum, or Auguſia RauracorumY. 
BETWEEN the heads of the Rh:ne and of the Danube, were Vindelici. 

ſeated the antient kingdoms of Vindelicia, whoſe capital was 

called Auguſta Vindelicorum, now Auſburgh * ; and below it, 

along the banks of the ſame river, thoſe of Nor:cum and Pan- 

nonia, the former of which was divided into Nor:cun Ripenſe, 

and Mediterraneum, and contained a great part of the pro- 

vinces of Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and 

ſome others of leſs note * ; and the latter the kingdom of Hun- 

gary, divided into upper and lower, and extending from 7/ly- 

ricum to the Danube and the mountains Cætii, in the neigh- 

bourhood of Vindebona, now Vienna, the metropolis of Au- 

firia >. On the other ſide of the Danube, which was more 

properly called Germany, and Germania magna, beſides the 

Marcomanns (D), whom we have mentioned above as more 

properly ſituate between the Rhine and it, were the Hermun- 

duri, whoſe country ran northwards from it, and extended it- 

ſelf along the Hercynian mountains quite up to the river Sala. 

Theſe poſſeſſed, particularly, the country now called Miſnia, 

in Upper Saxony, though ſome make their territories to have 

extended much farther, and to have reached quite to, and even 

beyond, the kingdom of Bohemia. On the other fide of thoſe 

mountains was the above-mentioned kingdom of Boiohemum, 

now Bohemia ©, once one of the ſeats of the Boii; and beyond 


159 


See Mascov. I. iii. e. 5. See vol. xv. p 400. Vol. xii, 
P. 323, (F). | > 


(D) Theſe, the@:z2%7, and ſome others we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention, were of that trite of antient Germans known by the name 
of Sewi : they antiently poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of German, 
that is, the greateſt part of it from the Rhine to the Elbe; but, in 
proceſs of time, ſome of them removed more northward, and ſettled 
along the Danube, whilſt another part went into Spain, and formed 
a kingdom there, as we ſhall ſhew in a ſubſequent chapter. 


them, 
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them, north of the Danube, was another ſeat of the Marca- 
| along the river Albis, now Elbe ; from which they ſpread 
themſelves into Robemia, and drove the Baii out of it, as we 
hinged a little higher: we have 
lume, to which we refer the reader . The Quadi were ſituate 
next to Bohemia : their territories extended from the Danube to 
Aoravia, and the northern part of Aria e; theſe are likewiſe 
comprehended under the antient name of Suevi, part of whom 
forced their way into Spain, and ſettled a kingdom there, as 
hinted under the laſt note. The Bafterne were ſituate eaſt- 


ward of the Quadi, and parted from them by the Granna, now 


Gran, a river that falls into the Danube, aud by the =_- of 
5 


the Carpatian monntains, called from them Baftarnicz 


their country made, indeed, part of the European Sarmatia, 


and ſo out of the limits of Germania propria; but they anti- 


ently lived on this fide of the Danube, were concerned with 
the Marcomanns, Quadi, Hermunduri, Sueui, and a number 


nus *, and are accounted of German extract by Pliny :; and 
it was not till the reign of Prabus that they were tranſplanted 
over the Denube thither by that emperar, to repeople thoſe 
countries which were become deſolate by the wars and peſti- 
lence. Theſe ſoan conformed to the Roman laws, and became 


one nation with the other inhabitants of that country ® We 
have formerly taken notice of that colony of them which was 


| ſettled in Thrace by Prabus | ; but where the original feat of 


them was before their removal, is not eaſy to gueſs; it has been, 
for that reaſen, much queſtioned whether they were of German 


or Sarmatian extract: we, however, quoted Pliny in favour of 
the former opinion, who in another place makes them one of 
the five principal tribes of the German nation. We may add 
to his evidence that of Strabo, who plainly diſtinguiſhes them 


from the Sarmdtiens; and that of Tacitus, who ranks them 


among the former. We read of their aſſiſting Perſeus and 


Mithridates againſt the Romans un, but, after their conqueſt by 


the latter, we hear no more of them by that name ; probably 


the remainder of them united with the Gaths, and as for thoſe 
who ſtayed in their native country, if any ſuch there were, 


they were, in all likelihood, blended with thoſe Piecinigi, or 


« Ibid. p. 315, (E). * Ibid. p. 482,(O). *f Ibid. #Jor. 


CariToL.-in vit. Marc. c. 22. h Nat. hiſt. l. iv c. 28. 
Vor iscvs in vit Probi, c. 18. * Vol. xv. p. 225, 232 Nat. 
„ it l. i c. 4. I Geogr. I. iii. p. 306. Mor. Germ c. 46. 


= Vide Pru ranch. in vit. Emil. Areian. de bell. Mithrid. 


p. 265. 7 


ſpoken of theſe in a former vo- 


as 1 a4 PERY «as otic. 


againſt Af. Antoni- 


a «<<. amid c.:;. a A a z@&£wc. am. a©mas. - 
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Patzinicæ, which we find mentioned in the Byzantine and 
Poliſb hiſtory, and which Strabo and Tacitus mention in the 
place above quoted, with the Baſarnæ and ſome other German 
tribes o. | 
BETWEEN thoſe nations we have ſeen ſeated along the other 
ſide of the Danube and the Hercynian foreſt, were ſeveral other 
antient nations, of whom we know little more than their names, 
and about whoſe exact ſituation we are quite in the dark : ſuch _ 
as the Martingi, Buri, Borades, Lygii, or Logiones, and ſome Burii, 
others, who are placed by our geographers along the foreſt 
above-mentioned, between the Danube and the Viſtula. The 
Burii are reckoned the ſame with the Borades, and are men- 
tioned as aſſiſtants to the Marcomanni in their war againſt M. 
Antoninus; and the Lygii, or Logiones, as aſſiſting Vibillius, 
king of the Hermunduri, againſt the haughty Vannius, king of 
the Suevi + and their bordering upon one another is collected 
from a paſſage of Pliny which places the latter between the Da- 
nube and the foreſt above-mentioned ?, but with no ſufficient 
exactneſs to lead us to the right ſituation of either: only the Si- 
leian hiſtorians affirm, that the Lygii and part of the Quadi re- 
mained ſtill in their own original country 9. The laſt we ſhall men- 
tion on this ſide the Hercynian foreſt, were the famed Rætii, Rœtii. 
now Griſons, who were ſeated on the Alps their country, 
which was antiently called Meſtern Illyricum, was divided into 
Rwetia prima, or propria, and ſecunda, and was then of a much 
larger extent, ſpreading itſelf towards Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Auſtria. This country, and that of Næricum, and others, be- 
came a Roman province, and belonged to the kingdom of the 
Oftrogoths in Italy; but upon the declenſion of it they fell un- 
der the dominion of the Franks, about which time the name 
of Bavarians firſt became noted in hiſtorꝛ. 
O the other fide of the Hercynian foreſt were the antient Suevi. 
ſeats of the Suevi, whom we have ſhewn above to have been 
an old tribe of Germans (E), and ſpread themſelves from the 
5 . Vi/tula 

_ * See Leprany, vol, ii. add. xxx. p. 389. H. N. I. iv c. 25. 

_ 4 Vide inter al. Hlaxs1va de major. Silehor. c. 21. Mascov. I. xi. 
21. + * See before, vol. xii. p 314, & ſeq. & not. 

(E) Ar leaſt we find them ſo ſtyled by Play, and other antient 
authors: but we muft here remind our reader of what has been 
heretofore occaſionally obſerved with reſpect to thoſe authors, that 
they ſo often confound the Ces and St ian, that it is not eaſy 5 

to gueſs whether thoſe antient Surw; or Germans, whom they allow : ©: 
to be of Celiic extract, were really ſo, or of Scythicn breed. But 
from the nearer likencſs of manners, language, &c to the latter, 
one would be more apt to think they derivedtheir orizinal from them. 
However, the truth ſeems to be, that both Ce/tes and Sf 
Vol. XVIII. X or Oe were 
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Viſtula to the Elbe, and beyond, though they in time did, at 
leaſt a great part of them, either penetrate through that foreſt, 
or wind themſelves about it, and came and ſettled in the more 
pleaſant ſouthern parts of Europe, ſuch as Belgium, Gaul, and 
even Spain, as ſhall be ſeen in the ſequel. The moſt famous of 
theſe were the Longobardi, ſo called, according to ſome, on ac- 
count of their wearing long beards; but, according to others, 
on account of their conſiſting of two nations, viz. the Bardi 
and Lingones; theſe dwelt along the river Elbe, and bordered 
ſouthward on the Chauei, mentioned a little higher, and both 
theſe were reduced by Tiberius, as we have ſhewn in a former 
volume *. But the Longobardi, having paſſed the Danube, in- 
vaded and defeated the Herul: *, did afterwards croſs the Alps, 
and ſettled in Italy, where they founded the kingdom of Lom- 


bardy ", and, in proceſs of time, quite forgot their antient Ger- 


man, and adopted that of [raly v. The Burgund: are the next 
of note. Pliny affirms them likewiſe of German extract, and 
ranks them with the Vindili, Varini, Carini, Guttones and 
Ingevones, which laſt he makes to have been a mixed people, 
partly Cimbric, partly Teutonic, and partly Chauci *. It were 


labour loſt to inquire after their original ſeat (F), but it is plain 


they were, like their other neighbours, inticed to exchange it 


for a better; and, having penetrated firſt into Germany, where 


they aſſiſted YValentinian againſt the Alemanni?, they afterwards 


croſſed the Rhine, and ſettled in aul, Gwhere they founded a 


Semnones 


kingdom in that province, which ill retains the name of Bur- 
gundia, as we ſhall ſee in ſome of the ſubſequent chapters. The 
Semnones, likewiſe, left their old habitation, and ſettled about 
the Liouncis in Gaul: we find them ſeated about the Elbe, in 
Tilerius's time, and, in conjunction with the Hermunduri and 
other Germans, bravely ſtriving to obſtruct his croſſing that ri- 
ver *; but at what time they paſſed from thence into Gaul, is 


5 Ibid. p. 355. * Seebefore, vol. xv. p. 597. = See vol. xvi. 
P. 191, ide G1anxov. hiſt. Neapol. p. 294. Mascov. 
I. W. e. 14. * Ubi ſupra, | iv. c. 28. Y MARCELLIN. 
1. xxvui.c. 5. Z* VELL. PATERC l. ii c. 106. 


were in all theſe parts ſo intermixed and blended together, eſpeci- 
ally from the Re eaſtward and northward, that ail thoſe antient 
G:rme7n; bid fair to be the offspring of that mix'u:e, rather than of 
either Scythic or Caltic original properly ſo called. 

F) Some have imagined the Puroundi and Burgundians to have 
been two different people, but without any probability, ſince they 
are mentioned by {ome antient authors at the ſaiae nation, though 
under thoſe two different names; and that is, IMarcelliuus calls them 
Burgundi, whom St Ferom and Oroſſus call Bargum lion es. 

| | I not 
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not eaſy to gueſs: but they fell upon one of the moſt fruitful 
parts of that kingdom, and there grew ſo rich and conſiderable, 


dcat they are thought to have been called Sennones on that very 


account, it _ an old Celtic word, which fignifies opulent 
and venerable (G), as we have had occaſion to ſhew in the 
hiſtory of the Gauls *®. Theſe three were the moſt noted nati- 
ons on the other ſide of the Hercynian foreſt, to which we ſhall 
only add the names of ſome others, though ſcarcely known to 
us by any thing elſe: ſuch are the Auiones, Reudigni, Eudoles, 
and Swardones, whom we find placed between the Elbe and 
the Suevus, or Viader, on the north of the Longobardi; the 
Rugii, Lemnovii, Herul:, Gothones, or Gothini, the Sidui 
Carini, between the laſt mentioned river and the Viftula : as 
for the Angli, Saxi, Goths, Hunns, &c. they will be ſpoken 


of in ſome of the following chapters. But before we paſs far- 


ther, we muſt not omit the country of the Æſtii, an antient 


tribe of the Suevi, who inhabited along the coaſts of the eaſt 


See before, p. 47. 


(G) Some have, indeed, ſought the etymon of this name ſrom the 
Greek, and think they were ſo called from the word E:voc, ſtranger, 
new-comer; on account of their being ſome of the laſt German na- 


tions that came over the Rhine into Gaul (8). Accordingly, a Ro- 


man hiſtorian tells us (9), that they were the very laſt of all the 
ſtrangers that came thither. Serwizs, indeed, thinks they were at 


firſt called Fe, and afterwards F ywras becauſe they received 
Bacchus into their country. | 


But if we muſt have recourſe to the Greet, would not the word 


S245; afford us a better etymon, as it is more like the name of the 
antient Semnones than that of Senoras or XNenonas? We read of 
Semna myſteria, and Semnai theai, in which the word implies ſome- 
thing venerable or awful, and might be either taken up by the Sen- 
ncnic tribe, or given them by their neighbours, either on account of 
their opulence, or the great ſway they bore above the reſt, all which 
_ doth well ageee with their hiſtory. But we would rather chuſe to 

ſtick to the C tic, which doth ſtill more cloſely ſquare to it than to 


the Greek, which, how like ſoever to it in moſt things, doth yet 


ſometimes deviate from the original deſign and meaning, eſpecially 
as 10 ſuch appellatives as this we are upon: and if we obſerve, that 
in ſeveral provinces of Gax!, even to this day, the natives never 


pronounce an before an », but like an an, we may perhaps find 
out the moſt probable etymon for the words ſenex, ſenatus, ſenator, 


ſenior, ſeniorati), fi neſchal, carta ſenica, and many others of the 
like import, in which the n was gradually abſorbed into 2, and 
this laſt ſoftened into a ſingle one. 


(8) Vide Flucc. fel, ()] Tir. Liv. hiftor, l. v. c. ;5, 
: Ez ſea, 
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Aſtii, ſea (H), ſo famed for the great plenty of amber that was found } 

and their there, eſpecially along thoſe of Pruſſia, and for the vaſt quan- 
amber tity that was fetched from thence both by the Greeks and Ro- 
trade. mans, of which we find particular mention in moſt antient au- 
t thors, ſuch as Herodotus d, Diodorus Siculus ©, Pytheas Maſ- 
| filienſis, as quoted by Pliny , but eſpecially by Tacitus e, who 
has given us a very curious deſcription of it, as well as of theſe 
Aſtii, who gathered and ſold it to them. Theſe, he ſays, 
worſhipped the mother of the gods, and placed ſuch confidence 
in her ſafeguard, that they ſcarcely knew the uſe of iron weap- 

ons, or any other ſort but cudgels. They were more induſt- 
rious than the reſt of the Germans in cultivating their corn and 
other fields, and dived into the ſeas and rivers for amber, which 
is a commodity peculiar to them, and which was of little uſe to 
them, except to ſell it to ſtrangers, rough and unwrought, as 
they gathered it. He then goes on in deſcribing the nature of 
that wonderful gum, according to the notion they then had of 
it, which we need not here dwell upon, but from which, as 
well as from what other antient authors have writ of it, we 
may infer, that it was in very high eiteem in thoſe days. In 

Nero's reign, by which time the Romans had wholly ſet aſide 
the thoughts of conquering Germary, one of that emperor's fa- 
vourites perſuaded him to ſend thither a kind of embaſſy to buy 
it there upon the ſpot, and at the firſt hand f. The thing was 

_ accordingly done, and the Roman knight, who was at the head 


L. iii. c. 15, © Bibl.lv. 4 N H. I xxxvii e Mor. 
Germ. c. 43. See PII Nx nat. hilt. I. xxxvii. c. 3 


II) So called, in all probability, from their inhabiti:g hoſe coaſts 
of the eaſt ſea, containing part of Praſſia, Cæurland, and Livinia. 
Theſe, as well as their neighbours the Gorhini, were not unknown 

to Tacitus, who has given us a ſuccinct deſcription of their religion, 
cuſtoms, and language; in all which they differed fo little from the _ 
Celtes, or old Gault, that we may take it as a further proof, that 

the antient Germans and they were but diſtin branches of the ſame 
nation, as we obſerved at the beginning of this and the laſt chap- 
ter. What is ſtill more obſervable is, that our author tells us, that 
their language differed but little from the old Britiſh, that is. from 
the old Cellic or Gomerian; the Britens, who were a branch of theſe, 
or rather the ſame nation under a different name, that was given 
them on account of their painting their bodies, the word Brit, in 
the old Celtic, ſignify ing the ſame as Pit or painted, and both Br:- 
rens and Gomerians retaining the ſame tongue not only then, but 
even to this day, as we have had frequent occaſion to obſerve, both 
in the laſt chapter, and in the hiſtory of the antient C:/zes (100. 


7 (10) See before, p. 152, & ſeg. and wal. v 5. 252. 


of 
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of this expedition, ſetting out from Carnuntum, a fortreſs on 
the banks of the Danube (I), arrived at the place, and met with 
a kind reception from the Aſtii, from whom he bought and 
brought away, according to Solinus ®, 13,000 pounds weight 
of that commodity, which was deſigned, it ſeems, by one of 
their kings, as a preſent to the emperor; and among it there 
was a piece which muſt have been of very great value, if it be 
true, what another author affirms, that it weighed alone thir- 
teen pounds d. We find in Caſſiodorus, a letter ſent by Theo- 
doric, king of the Goths, to the Aſtii, wherein he thanks 
them for a noble parcel they had ſent to him of the ſame preci- 
ous drug ', and wherein he promiſes them his friendſhip, 
which, it ſeems, they were endeavouring to obtain by this em- 


baſſy and valuable preſent. By this letter it ſhould ſeem, that 


the inhabitants were wholly ignorant whence it came, and how 
it was formed; for ſo their embaſſadors told that monarch; and 
added, that the ſea threw it upon their coafts. "Theſe ii 
were {till famed among other German nations on the eaſt ſea, 


in the time of Charles the great *. We read of the Scirri, 


 Hirri, Galindi, and Sudeni, in Ptolemy, which ſome have en- 
deavoured to prove were to be reckoned among the AHii l, or 


antient inhabitants of Pruſſia, but with very little likelihood : 


as for the name of Pruſſia, it is of much more recent date, as 
| ſhall be ſeen in the modern part of this work. All that needs 

be added, with reſpect to the Ai, is, that they were at length 
_ conquered, with ſome other nations, by Ermanaric, king of 
the Goths m. 5 = 


ü PoLYHIST. c. 33. D PLIxY ubi ſupra. t Varia, | v. 
epiſt. 2. k EGIXHARD. in vit. Carol. Mag. c. 12. | Vide 
HarTknos. Pruſ. A. & M, part. 1. c. 1. m JORNAND. hiſt. 


Goth. I. iv. 


(J) Carnuntum was a fortreſs in Upper Pannonia, on the ſame 


ſide with Vienna, and was a kind of boundary between the frontiers 
of the Germans and Pannonians (11). If, therefore, this embaſſy 
ſet out from thence, as our author affirms, and it be very unlikely 


they ſhould {ail up the Danube, and down the Niue, in order to 


coaſt it round to the Pian coaſts; it may be inferred, that the 
Hercynian foreſt muſt have had ſome paſſage cut acroſs, for them 
to go thither by land: and as we are told they paſſed through the 

country of the Gathiones, or Gothini, in their way thither, we may 
conclude it probable, that they ſailed down the Villa, at the very 
mouth of which were the E/e&ride inſulu, or Amber iſlands, fo 


called from that commodity being either gathered upon thoſe coaſts, 


or brought thither as to a mart by the Z/7i7, 


(11) Lide itiner. Ant, Plin, l. iv. c. 12. 
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Gepidz, ON this fide of the A, and, as is ſuppoſed, near the 


their ex- mouth of the Viſtula, now Weychſel, were the Gepidæ; and 


tract, and farther north, on the coaſts of the eaſt ſea, between theſe and 
kingdom. the Eſtii, were the Chaiboni. It is not eaſy to determine whe- 
ther theſe two were of German, Scythic, or Gothic, extract : 


the Gepidæ are indeed affirmed to be Germans by ſome antient 


authors n; but we have had frequent occaſion to obſerve, that 
they frequently confound thoſe nations, ſo that we cannot rea- 


dily depend upon them: were we allowed to offer a conjecture 
of our own, we ſhould rather think them of Celtic origin. We 


have already obſerved, in the Gauliſp hiſtory, that the Celtes 


had ſpread themſelves towards the farthermoſt parts of the 


north, as the Cimbrians in the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and the 
Teutones (K) in the iſlands adjacent: and, indeed, it ſeems as 


if 


. Vide PrRocoy. de bell. Vind I. i. c. 2. & Mascov. I. x. c. 6. 
1. 1. e. 1. | | 


T) We have already hinted ſome conjectures concerning the ety- 
mon of that word at the entrance of this chapter, and in a former 
volume, in ſpeaking of the Titans. The old Celtes boaſted them- 
ſelves ſprung from the god Theutat, or Mercury, whom Cz/ar calls 
Dis (12), the name of that deity after his death, or apotheo/is, as 

we ſhewed in the laſt chapter, and Tacitus Twiſton (13); and upon 
that account did, in all probability, take the name of Teutates from 
him, which, by length of time, variety of dialects, and of hands, 
through which it paſſed, diverſified itſelf into Teutoni, Teuton:s, 
Teutonarii, Teutobodiaci, Tectaſagi, Tauriſci, Tautantii, Teudeſci, 


and Teutſchen, which two laſt names they ftill retain in Germany and 


Italy. | | 


That this name is very antient, and common to all the Celtes, we 
have ſhewn in the parts of their hiſtory above quoted, and we ſhall 


beg leave to add a pregnant teſtimony of it, which is as follows: 


Servius obſerves, that the city of Piſa had received its name from 
Piſus, a king of the Celtes, who founded it; and preſently after, 
upon the authority of Cato, adds, that the Teutones were ſettled in 
that country long before the Hetruſci made themſelves maſters of it. 
The city itſelf, ſays he, was called Teuta, and the inhabitants Theu- 
tas (14). | 
As to the Teceſagi, we find a tribe of them in the neighbour- 
hood of Thelouſe in old Gaul, who were ſurnamed Volſci, of whom 
we ſpoke in the laſt chapter. Cæſar and Strabo mention another 
tribe, who were ſeated about the Hercynian foreſt, and make the 
former of them to be deſcended from the Gauliſb (15). We find the 


(12) Comm. L vi. c. 18. (13) German, c. 2. (14) Ad 
JEneid. x. Vid: & Cluver. Ital. antiq c. 7. (15) Comm. l. vi. 
c. 24 Cr. J. xii, | | 
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if thoſe antient Gomerians were either elbowed by new comers, 
farther and farther northwards, as our Welch were here in Eng- 
land; or, if we ſuppoſe them to have been Celtic colonies, ſent 
afterwards in ſearch of new habitations, as they were often forced 
to do for want of room, that they found the more temperate 
parts already ſo well inhabited, that they were forced to take 
up with ſuch climates as they found ftill uninhabited by reaſon 
of their extreme coldneſs. In either caſe the Cimbrians, Teu- 
tones, Gepidæ, Chaiboni, and Aftii, being found all in one 
line, and under the ſame climate, may, probably enough, have 
been all of the ſame extract, conſidering the conformity of their 
manners, language, &c. but we only offer this as a conjecture. 
Of the Chaiboni, indeed, we know but little, except what we 
read of their invading Gaul in the time of Diocleſian o, and of 
their being totally routed by Con/tantine the great v. The Ge- 
pidæ are famed in hiſtory for having reared themſelves into an 
early kingdom, and extending their territories into Pannonia, 


and taking the famed city of Sirmium, or Sirmiſh, from the 
emperor Marcian (L); as likewiſe for their wars with the 


o CL. MAamERTIN. panegyr. I. i. c. 4, & 5. P NazaR. int. 
panegyr. vet. ix. c. 18. | 


Jeutones and Teutonarii ſpread far and wide about the Baltic, and 
Scandinavia had ſcarcely any other inhabitants but Teutones, if we 


may believe Pliny and Mela (16). Among the Gallogreeks, or Ga- 
latians, we find two tribes, one of which had the name of Teco- 
agi, and the other Teutobogiaci, or Tol/iobogi (17). The name of 
Tauriſci can hardly come from any other than Thaut-rich, the king- 
dom of Want, and that of Thaulantii from Thaut-land!t, the land 


of Thaut. All theſe, put together, ſufficiently ſhew, that they were 


originally, or boafted themſelves ſuch, the deſcendants or ſubjects 


of Theut, or Mercury, once the famed monarch of the greateſt part 
of Europe (18). | | | | 


(I) It ſeems that emperor had ſuppreſſed the annual penſion 
which he had engaged to pay to them; upon which, they, under 
the conduct of their king Ardaric, who had already conquered Da- 
cia, paſſed the Danube, and added ſome part of Pannonia to their 
kingdom. As for Sirmium, it was the metropolis of Lower Par- 
nent; and though it was afterwards deſtroyed by lightning (19), 


aid ſince then reduced to a mere. village by the Turks, yet it was 
celebrated heretofore for two Arian councils held in it under Cen- 
| ftuntius, vis. an, 251. and 357. and for being the birth place of 
Frobus (20). | | 


(16) N. H I. iv. c. 14. De ſitu, l. iii c. 3. Vid & Prolim. J. ii. 


2 (17) Jobs, ub; ſupra. (18) See before. vol. V. F. 274. 


Co 2. 
ſeg. (19) See vol. xiii. p. 3 59, (V). (20) Sec vol. xv.. p. 540. 
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it, and 


them. 
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Goths, Burgundians, and eſpecially the Rzmans d, for their in- 
vaſion of Germany and Belgia, and for the terrible havock they 
made in both, in conjunction with the Quadi, Vandals, and 
other northern nations, of which St. Jerom gives us a parti- 
cular and dreadful account, as may be ſeen by the abſtract in 


Dacia, till the emperor 7u/?:n's reign, when, being left in the 


lurch by that prince, and Cunemund, their laſt king, being 


overthrown and killed by Alboin, king of the Longobards, 
there was a hnal end put to their kingdom. The Abares, who 
were allied with Alboin, took poſſeſſion of Dacia, and the 
whole Gepidæan nation was ſo thoroughly diſperſed *, as never 
to recover itſelf again. Some of them we find accompanying 
that conqueror's expedition into /taly *, and the reſt went and 
refuged themſelves where they could (N), as we ſhall ſee in a 
ſubſequent chapter. 


4 See vol. xv. p 225 r Epiſt. ad Ager. de monogam. ep. 92. 
* Excerpt. ex MENANx D. * Vide PauL. Diac. hiſt. Longobard. 
I. ii. c. 26. | N 


(M) Theſe barbarians broke down, like an inundation, not only 
on Upper and Lower Germany, but into Gaul likewiſe, and as far as 
even Spain. In the former they deſtroyed, among other cities, thoſe 
of Straſburgh, Spire, Worms, and Mentx; and in Belgia thoſe of 
Rheims, Amiens, Tournay, Arras, and Terouane; and carried the 
inhabitants captive into Ger mary. They likewiſe ravaged, in a wo- 


ful manner, the provinces of Aquitania, Ligdunenſis, and Narbon- 


en/is, and carried off an immenſe plunder. The reſt the reader 


may find in the letter above quoted. 


(N) It is wppoſed, that the poor remains of the Gepidæ took re- 
fuge under the emperor 7u/{in:an. and that he took, upon that ac- 
count, the title of Gepidicus, which we find afterwards added to the 
imperial ones, as appears by the preamble of ſome of his ſucceſſors 
letters, eſpecially that of Mau ice, who ſtyles himſelf there, Ale- 
mannicus, Gathicus, Anticus, i andalicus, Hei ulicus, Gepigicus, Afri- 
ganus, &c (21). | | = | 

As for the unfortunate Cuncmund, the uſe which Alboin made of 
his body was, to make a drinking cup of his ſcull, a cuſtom de- 


ſcended to them from their barbarous anceſtors, of which we have 
had occaſion to ſpeak, in the hiſtory of the Celtes and Scythians, 


and which, it appears by this, was ſtill rife among a vaſt many na- 
tions of their deicendants, fo many ages aſter their embracing 
chriſtianity. As to the Gœpidæ, we have nothing to add concern- 
ing them, but that they profeſſed Ariani/m in common with the 
Goths (22), as will be ſcen in ſome of the following chapters. 


21) Sce Mic. l. xiv. c. 3, & 24. (22) P. ocop. bell. Vandal. 
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Tuus much ſhall ſerve for the names and ſituation of the an- 
tient Germans, according to their different tribes and nations at 
the time of the Romans firſt invaſion of them, as far as a ſub- 
je& ſo involved in darkneſs and confuſion can be brought into 
any tolerable light and order. In Auguſtus's reign it was di- Germany, 
vided into Germania Prima and Secunda, that is, Upper and how di- 
Lower, as we hinted above, and guarded by eight legions of vd. 
Roman forces, which were, according to cuſtom, employed in 
making high roads, new fortifications, and other uſeful works, 
whenever they were not engaged in the field . This diviſion 
ſeems to have continued till about the time of the emperor Jo- 
vinus, when, though the conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſted with regard 
to Germania Prima, yet it was then, in all probability, loſt, 
with reſpect to Germania Secunda, which was by that time be- 
come, in a great meaſure, ſubject to the Franks - for in the 
Notitia Imperii, which is thought to have been written then 
about, though the ſtate of Belgica Prima and Secunda be there 
ſill intire, yet there is no farther mention of Germania Se- 
cunda. 

As for the country of Germany itſelf, we have ſuch a dread- The natu- | 
ful account given us of it, both by C-z/ar and Tacitus v, even 74! clime, 
of thoſe parts of it which lie under a more temperate climate, 2 pro- 
that one would think it almoſt incredible that ſuch a brave nation **<** 
as that would have been contented to live in it, when they 
wanted neither ſtrength nor courage to have broken their way 
into others, more pleaſant and fruitful. Nor would one be able 
to know the worſt parts of it, as they are now, by the deſcription 
they give us of the beſt. According to them, it was barren, 
uncultivated, and frightful all over; and even its variety of ſoil 
and climate added to the horror of it, from the dreadful foreſts, 
ſtinking and unwholſome bogs, the inclemency of its winds, 
dampneſs of its ſeas, lakes, and rivers, and harſhneſs of its foil. 

But as, on the one hand, we muſt allow for exaggeration in 
hiſtorians, who plainly ſought in every thing to magnify their 
own courage and proweſs, by the difficulties and hardihips they 
met with in the conqueſts of thoſe countries and nations; fo we 
muſt grant, on the other, that the Romans proved the means 
_ of cultivating thoſe, till then, barren and inhoſpitable territo- 
ries, by cutting down great numbers of foreſts, draining wet 
and marſhy grounds, and other ſuch-like improvements as they 
were able to admit of. So that we need not now tell our read- 
ers, that this pretended barrenneſs and unhealtiineſs was rather 
owing to the ſupineneſs of the inhabitants, than to any defect 


» Buctrs. Belg. Rom. I. c c. 12, 17, & 18. "M. Germ. 
c. 2. Comment. 1 ili. c. 1. | | 
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in its ſoil or climate, fince we find it now capable of bearing 
all ſorts of grain, vines, fruit, and even foreign plants, in great 
abundance and due maturity. And thus far may be owned, 
that the coming of the Romans into Germany, as well as into 
Gaul, contributed much to the fertiliſing and enriching of thoſe 
two countries, which, till then, had been wholly neglected by 
both nations, who, as we hinted in the laſt chapter, thought 


this, and every occupation, beſides the martial trade, too much 


below their fierce and warlike genius. We are told, in parti- 
cular, that the emperor Probus was the firſt who permitted 
vines to be brought into Gaul and Germany, and to be planted 
along the Rhine and Moſel, and other parts * (O). | 
AMONG thoſe many woods and foreſts with which this coun- 


try abounded, perhaps, more than any other on this ſide of 


the Rhine, was that famed one called the Hercynian, and, by 
the Greeks, Orcinian foreſt, the longeſt and thickeſt in Europe, 
and reckoned by Julius Czſar to have extended ſixty days 
Journey in length, and nine in breadth. We have given an ac- 
count of it in a former volume, to which we refer : all that 
we need to add is, that not only this, but all the foreſts, woods, 
and groves, in Germany, even the trees, boughs, and leaves, 
of it, were reckoned ſacred ; and this is the reaſon why the 
antient Germans made it a piece of their religion not to cut them 
down, unleſs it be ſome branches of the oak, and ſome other 
trees which they carried with them, on particular ſolemnities ; 
but ſince their conqueſt by the Romans, a good many were cut 
down, partly for conveniency, and partly out of a diſlike of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious and bloody rites, which were performed in 
them. Many more were deſtroyed, ſince their embracing of 
chriſtianity, upon the ſame account, and ſome are yet ſtill remain- 
ing; and, amongſt others, one which is known by the name 


* Vor isc. in vit. Prob. c. 18 Vol. xiii. p 357, (T). 434, (T). 
2 Vide CLauD1ax. in laud. Stilic. Lucan. I. iii. ver. 429. Ac A- 
THIAS haſt, I. i. KETZL ER. antiq. ſeptentr. c. 4. F 7. 


O) An antient author compares this action of his to that of Han- 
bal, who cauſed olive- trees to be planted in Africa, in order to 
furniſh the ſoldiers with profitable employ ments in time of peace (23). 


But if Produs knew any thing of that natural propenſity which the 


German nation had to firong liquors, one would be apt to think he 


had ſomething more in his view, than the bare finding out proper 


employment for them, when he introduced the juice of the grape 
among them (24). | YN ns 


(23) Aur. Vid. in Caf. c. 37. (24) See the laſt chapter, 


of 
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of the black foreſt : the Bacenian is another famed one, which 
parted the Suevi from the Cheruſci, by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
that of Thuringia, and by others the black foreſt laſt mentioned. 
The Czfian foreſt, or Cæſia Sylva, was likewiſe very famous: 
ſome ſuppoſe it to have likewiſe been a remnant of the Hercy- 
nian, and part of it remains ſtill in the dutchies of Cleves and 
Weſtphalia. Tacitus tells us of a famous one dedicated to Her- 
cules, and called, from him, the Herculean foreſt * ; but it doth 
not appear that they had, as yet, adopted either that, or any 
other Roman deities: ſo that if there was any ſuch foreſt of that 
name, it muſt have been called ſo upon ſome other account than 
a religious one, For, as we have obſerved in the laſt chapter, 
the Germans made a much longer ftand againſt the Roman poly- 
theiſm than the Gauls b. 
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RiveERs of note they had in abundance, of which we ſhall Rivers. 


only mention the moſt conſiderable ones, and what is moſt re- 
markable in them. At the head of theſe may juſtly be placed 


the Danube, now er, by far the largeſt in Europe. It has its Danube. 


Tiſe in Swabia, and flowing through that province, and thoſe of 


Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, 
| Beſſarabia, and part of Tartary, and receiving about ſixty 
other rivers in its courſe, falls into the Euxine or Black Sea, in 
two arms. It was once the boundary between Sarmatia and 
Germany, but became afterwards ſubject to the Romans to its 


very ſource, under the emperor Trajan (P). The Rhine, an- R 


other famous river, which antiently divided Germany from 


Gaul, and ſprings from the Rhætian Alps in the weſtern bor- 


ders of Switzerland, and northern of the Griſons : as it riſes from 
two ſprings, which unite their waves near Chur, now Coire; ſo 

it divided itſelf into two ſtreams, one of which falls into the 
the Maeſe, and the other into the German ocean: upon both 
accounts, perhaps, it is called, by Virgil, Rhenus bicornis, or 
bicorniger. It has now no paſſage into that ocean, but with the 


Maeſe above-mentioned, below Briel, unleſs that branch of 
the one part of it called the Nel, which empties itſelf into the 


L. i. e. 12. d See before p. 22. 


.) We are told, that he eſtabliſhed at Zarmiſogethiſa, the capi- 
tal of Sarmalia, the famed colony called U!pia Trajana, laid a bridge 


over the Danube, as appears from ſeveral antient medals, and, par- 


ticularly, by the column erected in honour of him, and the expla- 
nation given us of it by the authors quoted in the margin (25). 


(25) See Gruter's inſcrittions. Ciacon, Bellow, & Fab ct. 
| | Zurder 
Y - Lugar: _ 


hine. 
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Zuyder-Zce, may be ſaid to do it * This mouth, which was 
antiently known to the Romans by the name of Flavum, and 
{till retains that of Vlie, or Flie, had a ſtrong caſtle built by it, 
to guard the paſſage out of the Zuyder, or ſouth, into the 
north, ſea. As for the Rhine, it became afterwards a barrier 
betwcen the Romans and the Germans, upon the overthrow of 
Varus by the latter, who unwiſely ſpent their time in deſtroying 
the fortreſſes of the former along that river, inſtead of purſuing 
the advantage of that ſignal victory; ſo that they only ſhortened 
the extent of the Roman territories, which before reached as far 
as the 1/ſer, if not beyond l. The ſame river did likewiſe 
part the Batav: from the other Germans, as has been formerly 
hinted e. Julius Cæſar, in one of his German triumphs, 
cauſed, among other pageantic figureg, that of the Rhine to be 
carried; in imitation of which, it is judiciouſly obſerved, that 
his ſucceſſors did oftener triumph over, than conquer, it f. The 
Vijlula, new /77ich{cl, was another conſiderable river, which 
divided Germany from the European Sarmatia, whence the lat- 
ter was called Germania Transfiſtulana. It had its riſe in the 


Carpatian mountains in Higher Silefia, and, eroſſing the Her- 


cynian foreſt, diſembogued itſelf, by three ſtreams, into the 


Baltic ſea, not far from Dantzic. The Drave, or Draw, 


ſprings from the Alps in the Tyroleſe, and, dividing Upper and 
Lewer Hungary from Sclavania, falls into the Danube near E/- 


Moraw. fegt. The Moraw riſes in the confines of Bohemia, divides 


Nab. 


Neckar. 


Regen. 
Veſer. 


Fb. 


Luis. 


Moravia into two parts, and falls into the Danube not far from 
Vienna. The Nab, in Nortgow, hath its ſource near that of 
the A7ain, and falls into the Danube a little above Rat:ſbon. 
The Nectar, in Suabia, riſes from the black foreſt, not far 
from the Danube, but takes a different courſe, and falls into the 
Rhine. Regen riſes in Nortgow, on the borders of Bohemia, 
and empties itſelf into the Danube at Ratiſbon, thence called 

Regenſburgh. The Veſer, antiently Viſurgis, deſcends from 
Franconia, and, paſſing by Bremen, falls into the German 
ocean between the mouths of the Elbe and Ems. The former 
of theſe, called by the Romans Albus, and by the Germans 

Elte, Elle, and now Elb, is a very large and conſiderable one, 
and hath it ſpring in the mountains called the Giant Moun- 


tains, Montes Hersum, in Sileſia, on the confines of Bohemia, 
and, paſſing through it and Upper and Lower Saxony, falls into 
the above-mentioned ſea at Ritzbuttel, twenty leagues below 
 Hamburgh. The latter, viz. Ems, antiently Amiſia, riſes in 
the biſhopric of Paderborn, and, paſſing by Embden, the me- 


© dee Mæscov. German. & LED1aRD. ibid. ſub Ind. 8 
Fokus, l. v. e Vor. xv. p. 2 ' FLokus, I. v. c. 2. 


tropolis 
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tropolis of Eaft Friezland, and through the bay of Dullert, 
falls into the ſame ocean a little above the mouth of the Viſur- 


gis, or Veſer. The Luppia, now Lippe, and Iſala, or Yſel, Lippe. 


fall, the one into the Rhine, below Cologn, and divided the 
Bructeri and Marſi from the Lpii; and the other into the 
Foſſa Druſiana. The reſt, being of leſs note, we ſhall paſs by. 
 Cir1Es of any conſideration the Germans did not begin to 

build till after the coming in of the Romans, but were divided 
into cantons and diſtricts, like the Gauls; and lived in villages, 
like them : even thoſe famous large ones they now have, were 
either moſt of them built by the Romans, or inlarged, beau- 
tified, and infranchiſed, by them (Q). Such were the city 


of Cologn, of which we have given an account in a former vo- Cologn. 


lume s, and of its being called Agrippinæ. It was formerly 
called Colon ia Utorum, and was their metropolis, It is com- 
modiouſly ſituated on the Rhine, and in the circle of the lower 
Rhine, and is now the metropolis of the archbiſhopric of that 
name, an imperial city, and a famed univerſity. Colonia Tra- 
Jana, another antient Roman colony below the former, by ſome 
thought to be the preſent Keyſerſ/waert. Colonia Ulpia, now 
Cleves, the capital of Cleveland in Lower Germany, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by Julius Cæſar, as well as that of Bonn, an- 
tiently Bonna Julia, ſituate above Cologn, and on the ſame river. 


This laſt is now the reſidence of the electors of Cologn. Auſ- Auſburgh. 


burgh, i. e. Auguſtus-burgh, antiently called Auguſta Vindeli- 
corum b, now the capital of Suabia; this is likewiſe an imperial 
city, very populous and trading, ſituate on the Lech, not far 
from the Danube, and famed, among other things, for the 
Auguſtan confeſſion, or confeſhon of Auſburgh, which is that 


of the Lutherans. Argentoratum, now Straſburgh in Alzacia, Straſburg 


the antient capital of the Trebochi on the Rhine, is reckoned 
one of the antienteſt cities in Germany (R), and is now famed 
. 

s Vol. xiv. p. 111. b Vol. xiii p. 314, & ſeq. (E). 


(Q) Theſe new colonies were, it ſeems, endowed with moſt of 
the privileges of the city of Rome; and Cologn, we are told (20), 


was one of them. | 
(R) And well it may, if what ſome German antiquaries pretend 
be true, that it was built 33 years before .4braham. But it will be 
time enough to believe it when they give us ſome further proofs of 
it than they have hitherto. 5 „„ 1 
This place, we are told, was chiefly famed, in antient times, 
for a living well, or ſpring, which was uſed for the waſhing and 
purifying of the victims which were offered up by their prieſts, and 


(26) Paul. Diag. de cenſ. l. viii. 
| NEE was 
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for its magnificent cathedral, and. the ſpire and curious clock of 
it, of which we ſhall ſay ſomething more in the ſequel ; but, 
above all, for a living well, incloſed in that church, which was 
originally dedicated to ſuperſtitious and heatheniſh uſes, ſuch as 
we have mentioned in the laſt note. Triers, another antient city 
of Lower Germany, ſaid to have been built by Trebeſas, the bro- 
ther of Ninus, 1496 years before Chriſt, and made a Roman colo- 
ny in the time of Augu/tus. It became afterwards the moſt famed 
city of Gallia Belgica, and was, for ſome time, the ſeat of the 
weſtern empire, in the reign of Conſtantius i. Here Valentinian 


_ triumphed, in a magnificent manner, over the Alemanni k. 


Triers had been formerly the ſeat of the Gallic prefects, or of 
præfectura Galliarum |, and obtained the right of coinage from 
the Romans n; at preſent it is only the metropolis of the eccle- 


ſiaſtic electorate of that name, though the biſhops of it were 


formerly ſtyled primate of thoſe of Gaul, on account of its hav- 


ing been once the ſeat of the prefects of it, which was after- 


Ratiſbon, 


Mentz. 


wards removed to Arles, on occaſion of the former being de- 
ſtroyed by the Franks". Ratiſbon, in the circle of Bavaria, 
ſaid to have been firſt built by Tiberius, and now famous for 
the diet of the empire being held there. Mentz, now famous 
for the invention of printing by Fohn Fuſt, alias Fauſtus, a 
gentleman of that city , and for being the reſidence of one of 
the eccleſiaſtic electors, in the lower circle of the Rhine, and 


ſituate on the banks of it; was formerly inlarged and fortihed 


by Druſus, with ſeveral others on that river; ſuch as Bonn, 
Andernach, and many others on the ſame river, as well as upon 


vide Cod. Tuxopos. & epiſt. ad pop. Alex. ap. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 2. 
* AusoN. in laud. Moſel. v. 420. Vide Mascov. I. vii. c. 5. 
See Mascov's liſt of them, I. v. c. 29. ® PoLL1o ap. eund. 


See Paci annal. ad an. 332. ap. Maſcov. I. vi. c. 32. Vide 


MaLixcRroT & PALMER hiſt. typogr. 


was from thence called Blotkeda, and Blotabrum, from the antient 
word lot, which ſignifies a bloody ſacrifice. Hence ſome infer, 


that human victims were thrown alive into the well; others, that 
. they were firlt daſhed to death againſt the ſtones, and then flung 
into it (27). This well was, after the converſion of the Germans 


ta chriſtianity, incloſed with a wall, and conſecrated, to ſerve for 


_ a baptiſmal font; and the waters of it became ſo famous, for ſome 


miraculous power attributed to them, that they were fetched or re- 
ſorted to from all parts: but ſince the reformation it hath been 
opened, for common uſe (:8). 


(25) Vide Keyzler. antig. ſept. in e. 3. (28) Ve Of. 
S. Cd. a:/cr, templ. argent. 1617. p. 35. : 


the 
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the Maeſe, Elbe, and Weſer. He built, likewiſe, bridges over 
them, eſpecially at Mentz and Bonn, and kept a fleet, for the 
ſecurity of thoſe parts ? : near the former of theſe was erected 
a monument, in form of a funeral pile, in memory of him, by 
thoſe legions which he had there commanded, ſome remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, and are mentioned by ſeveral antient 
and modern authors d, and deſcribed by Hutichius r. It is known 
by the name of Eichelſtein, and ſtands in the now citadel-yard 
of the city above-named ; but that this was the ſame that was 
erected for that prince, we muſt depend wholly upon tradition, 
as we muſt for a vaſt number of other ſuch ſtructures, with 
which this country abounds, but which retain neither inſcrip- 
tions nor any other indices, by which they may be fixed to their 
original deſign. As we mentioned theſe cities only on account 
of their being either built, fortified, or celebrated, by the Ro- 
mans, we ſhall not take upon ourſelves to go any farther with 
the reſt, becauſe we confine our geography to the antient, and 
not to the modern, Germany, which latter is too well known 
to our readers, to need our expatiating upon it. 


$ECT. IL 


Of the religion, government, laws, and policy, of the 
Lo antient Germans, 
HIS ſubject hath been already ſo copiouſly handled in the 
+ laſt chapter, as it is ſo naturally knit and interwoven with 
tit, that we hope we may ſave ourſelves the pains of a need- 
leſs repetition. The Gauls and Germans, as nearly allied 
to each other originally, received their religion, laws, and 
cuſtoms, from the ſame hand, and both retained them, ſome 
few particulars excepted, during a long ſeries of ages, with an 
invincible tenaciouſneſs; and we have had occaſion to obſerve, 
that the latter continued much longer inflexible againſt intro- 
ducing the Roman ſuperſtition, than the former: ſo that, with The reli- 
regard to their antient religion, they exactly agreed, in worſhip- gin of the | 
ing the ſame ſupreme deity, under the name of Eſus, or Heſus, antient 
falſely ſaid, by Roman authors, to have been Mars, or Mercury. Germans 
They worſhipped him under the emblem of an oak, conſe- © the 
crated that tree more peculiarly to him, and had a great venera-/* + _ 
tion not only for the tree itſelf, but for its leaves and fruit, eſpe- Ga- 
cially the miſleto, which they call, to this day, by the old name 


P Frok. |. iv. c. ult. 4 Dio. Sur rox. in Claud. Orro 
Frig. chron. S£RRa. rer. Mogunt. Collect. antiq. 
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of guthyl, or gutheyl, and aſcribe extraordinary virtues to it, 
eſpecially in epileptic diſeaſes * (A). Their method of, and 
time for, gathering it, was the ſame which was obſerved by the 
Gauls >, They held, like them, all other trees, likewiſe, as 
ſacred, though not in the ſame degree with the oak; all woods, 
foreſts, and deſerts, as well as groves, lakes, rivers, fountains, 
Sc. in high veneration. The druids had the fole care and di- 
rection in all religious, and the greateſt ſway and authority in 


civil, matters; only it may be here obſerved, that though both 


nations held ſome ſort of women, whom they looked upon as 
propheteſſes, in great eſteem ; ſo the Germans ſeem to have ex- 
ceeded the Gauls in this kind of ſuperſtition, and to have ſhewn 
and retained a much greater fondneſs and veneration for their 
pretended oracles (B). In other things they were, as far as 


2 Vide Prix. N. H. 1. xvi. c. 44. Vide CLuver, Germ. 
KevyzLER. ant. ſept. difſert. de viſco paſſ. Col EBAT CH and Douo- 
Las on the miſleto, & al. See before p. 11, (H). 


(A) This name doth in the old German ſignify good heal, or 
good healer, as doth that of miſtella, or rather miftel aba, in the 
Celtic; though ſome queſtion whether the word miſfel be of Celtic 
extract Hence, that which we formerly mentioned out of Pliny, 
that they called it by a name which ſignified a// heal. The inhabi- 
tants of ſome parts of Upper Germany, who ſtill retain a great num- 


ber of antient heatheniſh ſuperſtitions, are affirmed to retain the old 
druidiſh cuſtom of rambling about, at certain ſeaſons, from town 
to town, and from houſe to houſe, in great troops, rapping at 


every door and window with hammers, and crying out guzheyl, 
gutheyl, alluding to that verſe falſely aſcribed to Ovid, 


Al viſcum druides, druides clamare ſolebant. 


In ſome other parts, eſpecially in A//ace, they give it the name 
of marentaken, or the buſh or ſhrub of ſpectres; probably from 


thoſe magical virtues which were attributed to it, not only by the 


Germans and Gault, but much more by the more northern nations; 
concerning which, the reader may ſee ſome extravagant inſtances in 


the authors quoted in the margin (1). Among other virtues they 


attributed to it, that of driving off all ſhafts and offenſive weapons 
from the perſon that wore it, or of effectually directing againſt the 


perſon or beaſt they intended to ſhoot, was ſo rife, that they never 


went even a hunting without it (2). 


(B) It is not eaſy to gueſs whence this high eſtcem for thoſe fe- 


male ſoothſayers had its riſe ; but moſt antient authors agree, that 


the Germans never undertook any thing of importance without con- 


(1) Plin. Tacit. ubi ſupra. Kyxler, Colebatch, Douglas, & al. 
de wiſco. Mandorum mytholog. c. 43. (2) Vide Keyzler, ubi ſupra. 
1 ſulting 
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; can be gathered from Cæſar and Tacitus, ſubject to, and ob- 


liged to receive their directions, like the Gauls, from that grand 
druid, who, as we hinted in the laſt chapter, had his reſidence 
in England, or ſome one of the Britiſb iſles. If there was any 
difference between the Gauls and Germans in point of religion, 
it conſiſted only in this, that the latter, being more fierce and 


| ſulting them, and would even forbear fighting an enemy, let the ad- 


vantage appear ever ſo great on their fide. if thoſe women diſap- 


proved of it (3). They ſeem to have derived this cuſtom from the 


Celtes and C:mmerians, their anceſtors, who, as we have formerly 
obſerved, looked upon them as inſpired (4); and we have likewiſe 
mentioned ſome of them, who are reported to have foretold ſome 
very ſtrange events to ſome of the Roman emperors (5), enough to 
raiſe their reputation, not only among their own people, but like- 
wiſe among the Romans and Greeks. : 

If we may, however, be permitted to offer a conjecture concern- 
ing the origin of this ſuperſtition, it ſeems to have had its riſe from 
this: The Germans, warlike, fierce, and aQlve, as they were, and 


conſtantly employed either in the martial or hunting trade, might, 


probably, have committed the care of their ſick and wounded to 
their women, who, having more time and leiſure upon their hands, 
began to ſtudy the virtues of herbs, plants, amd other medicinal 
things. From this ſkill, which they generally intermixed with that 
of aſtrology, they might, in time, pretend to greater, and to be 
able to pry into futurity. The old ones, might likewiſe naturally 
give into dreams, viſions, and other ſuperſtitious obſervations, ſuch 
as were then practiſed by almoſt all other nations; ſuch as the flight 
of birds, the running of rivers, and the colour of their waters; the 
entrails of victims, and ſuch-like kinds of ſortileges ; till they, at 


length, raiſed themſelves to ſuch credit and admiration, that, if Ta- 


c::us may be credited, they were looked upon as a kind of goddeſ- 


ſes: and, in particular, that famed one called /://:4a, of whom _ 


he ſpeaks as of a perſon deified, and worſhipped by the whole Ger- 
an nation (6). Some others are mentioned of like high repute, 
wiz. Aurinia(7), or Alruna, Ganna (8), Fettha, Siu, Thrudar, 
Kc. of which we ſhall ſay nothing more, ſeeing we are quite in the 
dark about them in every reſpect, but that of their being ſpoken of 
as famed propheteſſes among the Germans. The reader may, how- 
ever, ſee all the different conjectures of the learned about them, in 


the authors quoted in the margin (9). 


Tia: : 


(3) Vide Tacit. German. c. 3. & hiftor. I. v. Comment. I. i. c. 50 


Se rale, l. vii. Plutarch in Caο m. Arrian. & Clem. Alexand. from.” 
J. i. al. (4) Vide Pol;an. ſtratag. I. vii. & wol. xv. p. 115. & 


234. (5) See the laſt chapter, p. 74. (6) Hiftor. I. iv. c. 61, 65. Lv. 


c 22, & de mor. Germ. c. 8. (7) ldem ibid. ($) Suid, juo 


voc. See 90) Vorm. itinerar. & KH. difjcrtot. de mu- 


lier. fatid. c. 56, & ſug. 
Vor. XVIII, Cy 4 untractable, 
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untractable, were not only more full and tenacious of their ſu- 
perſtitious rites, but likewiſe more cruel and inhuman in them. 
They not only offered the ſame expiatory human victims, and 
uſed them in their auguries and other parts of their religion, but 
treated them much more cruelly than they. The Gault, in 
ſome caſes, fattened them for one whole year with the fineſt 
dainties, put them to a quick death, and ſometimes ſtabbed them 
unexpectedly in the back : the Germans, on the contrary, made 
theirs undergo many grievous indignities and torments, before 
they diſpatched them, ſome inſtances of which we have given 
in the Gauliſb hiſtory e, that will hardly bear repeating. Other 
victims they likewiſe offered of domeſtic animals, and of theſe 
the horſe was reckoned the moſt acceptable. The fleſh of them 
was, it ſeems, to be boiled, ſtewed, or dreſſed in ſome other 
way, in the heart of their groves; the fat and the fleſh was 
ſerved to the votaries, by way of feaſt, and the blood was 
ſprinkled upon the altar, trees, and by-ftanders, by way of ab- 
lution : but though they did the ſame by that of human victims, 
it doth not appear, that they eat the fleſh of them. We have for- 
merly obſerved, likewiſe, from Cæſar, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, 
The Ger- Strabs, Athenæus, and other antient authors, that theGermans had 
mans had no temples, but performed their religious rites in groves erected 
antiently for that purpoſe, or in woods, foreſts, and deſert places; tho” 
no temples. this latter ſeems to have been practiſed after their conqueſt, and 
to avoid the penalties of thoſe ſevere edicts which the Roman 
emperors had iflued out againſt the druids and their inhuman ſa- 
crifices : however that be, temples were not introduced in Ger- 

many till long after the Gauls had ſhewed them the way; and 
it is plain, that after the former had introduced the worſhip of 
Jupiter, Mars, &c. they dedicated ſtill oaks, groves, woods, 
and whole foreſis to them, and performed their ſuperſtitious 
rites in them a conſiderable while, before they could be brought 

The god to erect temples to them. This is evident, from what Tacitus 
Hertha, tells us of the goddeſs Hertha, one of their antient deities, whoſe 
idol was preſerved in a wood, or grove, Ca/tum Nemus, upon 

a covered cart, and had but one prieſt to miniſter to her, and 
the only one who dared come near it. He adds, that when- 

ever the deity had a mind to go out and air herſelf, or to take a 
view of mankind, that prieſt, who was her only confident, 
gave notice of it to the whole nation; upon which, nothing 
was to be ſeen but feaſting and joility amongſt them, whilſt ſhe 

was carried about in her covered car, drawn by two heifers, 


and attended by the prieſt above-mentioned. His chief buſineſs 


was to obſerve when ſhe appeared ſatiated with rambling, and 


© See before p. 20. 
I | to 
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to convey her into her ſacred grove again . He doth indeed 


mention a temple which he there calls the temple of Tanfana * 


(C), and which, he ſays, the Romans levelled to the ground : 
but 


4 Annal. I. v. c. . © Jbid, I. i. c. 51. 


(C) It will be, in a great meaſure, labour loſt, to inquire who 


this Tanfaxz was, whether a German goddeſs, or the place where 
the temple was: if the former, her name is quite foreign, and no 
footſteps are left of her or her worſhip, unleſs our author, or his 
copiers, miſtook Tanfana for Onfana, the name of Minerva among 


1 the Gals. | 


There are ſome inſcriptions, one in particular, dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, in which theſe words are engraven on a 
marble ſtone : Pro ſalute Dom. N. Imp. L. Sept. Sever. Aug. tel ing; 


Domus ejus Aufanis Matronis & Matribus Pannoniorum & Delmata- 
rum. Ti, Cl. Pompeianus, &c. from which a modern antiquary (10) 
would conclude, that it ſhould be T7 anfanis, inſtead of Aufanis, as 


bearing ſome relation to the goddeſs Tanfania whoſe temple Tacitus 
here ſpeaks of. But ſince there are other inſcriptions which agree 
with this, and call theſe Matres Aufaniz, his conjecture will hardly 
be allowed. oe Ry | 

Who theſe Matrenæ were, is as hard to gueſs; the author haſt 


quoted thinks them to have been campeſtrian deities, ſuch as pre- 


ſided over woods, rivers, lakes, £c. and were, by this time, wor- 
ſhipped both by the Gau/s and Germans, as we have ſeen in the laſt 


chapter: but why ſuch aereal beings ſhould be called Matres and 


Matronæ, cannot well be conceived ; and to us it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that they were thoſe famed druideſſes, or propheteſſes, of 
whom we have ſpoken in the laſt note, and who, being deified 
after their death, were ſtill invoked by the living, and had altars, 


and other inſcriptions, reared to them by their votaries, as they 
were ſuppoſed to preſide ſtill on health, life, pregnancy, Fc. whereas 
thoſe aereal beings, which were thought to live in, or preſide over, 
fire, water, earth, woods, &c. and have been fince diſtinguiſhed - 


by the names of ſalamanders, ſylphs, nymphs, and gnomes, were 


ſuppoſed to have been created from the beginning, and to have had b 


thoſe elements aſſigned them by the Supreme Being. . 
Hence we may ſee whence the Roficrucian notion, fo much in 


vo zue ſtill among the Germans and other northern people, had its 


riſe; and that it is no other than a relict of the old northern hea- 
theniſm, improved by the enthuſiaſtic help of a warm imagination: 
for, to this day, the ſame, and even much more prepoſterous, ſu- 


perſtitions are ſtill preſerved, in ſeveral parts of Germany, among 


the vulgar, and much more ſo as you go farther northwards, eſpe- 
cially among the 1/clanders, Samejedes, Laplanders, &c. ſome of 


which can hardly be read without horror, and might be much better 


(10) Reine). fynt. art. 175. Vide Keyzler uli ſupra. c. 39. 
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but as in the foregoing inſtance of Hertha he firſt calls it a tem- 
ple, though he ſays in general, that the Germans had none, 
and afterwards explains his meaning by calling it a grove and a 
private lake ; might not this of Tanfana be of the ſame kind? 
However, ſuppoſe it to have been a real temple, there will be 
no wonder, that ſuch a building ſhould be erected by the Mari, 
or, at leaſt, in their country, and, perhaps, by the Romans, 
who had, by this time, ſubdued them f ; for this was in Au- 
gu/tis's reign, about eighty years before the time in which Ta- 
citus wrote. For though this be the only one we read of, yet 


there might as well have been ſome others built by this time, 


either in imitation of, or obedience to, the conquering Romans, - 
who, as we have formerly hinted, were very induſtrious to 
propagate their religion amongſt thoſe nations they ſubdued. 
For if, either through complaiſance or fear, they once adopted 
their deities, why might they not, from the ſame motives, 
erect alſo temples to them? | 

| We have already ſpoken of thoſe inferior ones introduced 
among the Gauls, ſuch as Fove, or Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Mercury, Venus, Diana, &c. The ſame, and very nearly un- 


der the fame notion, were adopted by the Germans, though 


ſome of them under different names: we ſhall juſt mention 


ſome of thoſe names and attributes as they were peculiarly given 


by the Germans to each of them. Jupiter was worſhipped un- 
der the name of Thor, Tharam, or Taran, i. e. the thunderer. 
This name we have already ſeen, in the laſt chapter, was given 
by the Gauls to Mars alſo, on account of the clattering noiſe 


See before vol. xii. p. 379, & vol. xiii. p. 429. 


paſſed over in ſilence, were it not, that they plainly ſhew to us how 


far unaſſiſled caſon may be depraved and warped by education and 


cuſtom; fince all the pains that have hitherto been taken, eſpecially 


hince the reformation, have not been able to root it out. | | 
Before we diſmiſs this ſubject of theſe Dea M. tres, or Matrong, 


wie beg leave to mention an inſcription found upon an altar- ſtone at |. 
Lareber in Ii imorlaud, with theſe words: Drapus MaTRipus 


Tramal TRamai Vex CERMA. P. V. R. D. Pao Sa LurE, Oc. 
in which a German antiquary has endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
word 7ramai ſhould be read Tarami, or Tarani ; Tran being one 
of the Cellic names of Jupiter (11). But we think our learned Gale 
(12) hath much better corrected the lection, by reading it Brame, 
the name of a place in that country, mentioned in the {tin-rarium | 
£71:t01:4i, and from which theſe Matres might, in all likelihood, be 


denominated, 


{11 Schedins diis Gern. c. 8. (12) Comnltec. ii: liner, Anton de p. 7. 


of 
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of the martial trade. The ſame was done by the Germans, who 
gave it to their Odin, or VNoden, which was the ſame deity, as 
we ſhall ſee under the next article. As for the name of Jupi- 
ter, we have formerly ſhewn, that it was never adopted by the 
Gauls, nor doth it appear to have been ſo by the Germans: if 
theſe had any other names for him than thoſe we have menti- 


oned, they have been ſince loft, and are not worth ſeeking fur- 
ther after. 
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Mars, called by them Odin, Othin, and Moden (D), has Mars .. 
ſometimes been confounded with Mercury by the Roman au- Odin. 


thors, and no wonder, when th 
their language, and could have fo little information from them 
concerning their religion or politics. For the Germans, as well 


as the Gauls, made it a conſtant maxim, not to communicate 


any thing of either to ſtrangers; and hence may be aſſigned the 
reaſon why ſome of them have even more abſurdly imagined 


this Odin to have been the ſame with Heſus, or Eſus *, the Su- 


preme Deity. The great veneration they obſerved to be paid 


to the former, their calling upon him at the beginning of a 


s Lucan. Pharſal. I. i. LactanT, I. i. c. 12. 


(D) This deity had ſeveral other names, according to the ſeveral 
offices they attributed to him; ſuch as Walfader, and Walladur, 
the father of ſlaughter, and of arms; Sigmundur, the giver of 


victory, and the like. This of Odin ſeems derived from the antient 
word Audun, which ſignifies exterminator, as they prayed to him to 
. exterminate their enemies. The Gals did, moſt likely, give him 


that of Olladius, as has been found by an inſcription dug up near 
Aix in Provence, which runs thus: Vigilia Melia Maſſa filia Marti 
Olloudio, which laſt word is thought by ſome to be of Greek ex- 
tract, as it was found ſo near Marſeilles, where Greek had been ſo 
long introduced; and may be either from caauw, or 6Aavj, to put 
to death, to deſtroy (13). In the ſame ſenſe he is called, by Ho- 
mer, og, fatal, or murderer; as his chief buſineſs, according to 


the heathen theology, was, to ſupply hell continually with new- 


Comers. 


Vet after all, it may not improbably be derived from the old C:/- 
tic ohll, which ſignifies beer. For as neither Germans nor Gauls had 
vines till long after the Romans invaded them, as we have lately 


ſhewn, beer was not oniy their choiceſt liquor, but they believed, 


that Mars, or Odin, diſpenſed it in large quantities to his votaries 

in the next world, as we ſhall fee by-and-by. So that he might be 
properly enough called O!lodinus, or O/lodius, from thence, that is, 

the god of ſtrong beer. | | 


13) Snorro de reg. Haquino. Vide & Keysler. antig. Septentr. 
. . 7. | | | | | 
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fight, and vowing to him all the plunder, and even lives, of 
their enemies, might eaſily lead thoſe authors to miſtake him 
for the latter. Mars, when his worſhip came to be adopted, 
was always, as far as can be gathered from antient monuments, 
repreſented in armour, though antiently under the type of a 
naked ſword b; whereas Heſus was only worſhipped under the 
type of 2n oak, or even the bare ſtump of one. Mars was 
looked upon not only as the god of war, but as the patron and 
guardian of thoſe who were ſlain, whoſe ſouls the ſurvivors be- 
queathed to him, in words to this effect, Odin receive thee 
maye/? thou be with Odin (E)! If 2 aſk what they ſuppoſed 
was to be their employment in that place of bliſs which was called 
by them Valballa, and of which Odinus was the chief diſpoſer; 
ſome of their antient poets will tell you, that one of them was, 
to carouſe with exquiſite beer in human ſculls, whilſt Odinus 
alone is allowed to drink wine. They were, moreover, to be 
ſerved by elegant virgins, whoſe buſineſs it was to furniſh them 


with a conſtant ſupply of whatever could make them happy 


and merry; and this notion of a Mohammeds paradiſe was no 
ſmall ſpur to warlike actions, ſince every man's felicity there 


was to riſe in proportion to the number of enemies they had 
_ conquered or killed * (F). According to this notion, we need 


not 


n See before, vol. v. p. 291. i Enna mythol. 34, & ſeq. 
Carmen in Lodbrog. reg. ex verſ. BakTHort. Vide Mascov. & 
LsviarD. Germ. I. xv. c. 3. n. 1. „ 


(E) It ſeems from ſome ſepulchral inſcriptions and funeral orati- 
ons {ill extant, that in ſome of the northern regions they bequeathed 
the ſouls of the deccaſed to Os, in words to this effect: Odin pre- 
ſerve thee, a dear child, faithful friend, an honeſt ſervant, and the 
like; even after their embracing chriſtianity: and the ſending any 
one to Odin, was reckoned a very kind and good wiſh, though it is 
ſince looked upon, eſpecially by the Sucwi, as bad as ſending one to 
the devil (14). | | | | 
(F) We have properly no antient author to vouch for this their 
belief of a Turti; paradiſe; our authority for it is only taken from 
ſome of the oldeſt northern poets (15), who quoted it from more 
antient ſongs and verſes of their druids, who, as we have often ob- 
ſerved, couched all their religion and hiſtory in ſuch kinds of poems, 
and conveyed them down from one generation to another. To 


this we may, however, add this collateral proof, from the general 
. agreement of Greck and Roman authors, that the antient C:/zes and 


Scythians made ule of the ſculls of their ſlain enemies to carouſe 


(14) See Relig. dis Gaul. vol ii c. 4. (15) Edda mythel. 30, 
77 Carm. in reg. Lodbreg. ſuſra citat. & dd. 


with, 
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not wonder at their conſecrating ſo great a ſhare, and ſome- 
times all the plunder of their enemies, making him heir of all 
their wealth, keeper of all their treaſure, and often vowing 
their own lives to him; ſince they expected to be ſo amply re- 
warded by him in the next life, and with ſuch a kind of happi- 
neſs as beſt ſuited with their genius *. 

THe German, and other old, hiſtorians have ſince trans- Lb made a 
formed this deity into a northern hero, whom they bring from northern 
Afia into Scandinavia, where, after a long and bloody proweſs, hero & 
and a reign ſtuffed with the greateſt wonders, during which he #27 hi- 
gave them a body of laws, ſome of which we ſhall ſpeak of in Ver ians. 
its proper place, that he might end as he began, and inſpire his 
people with the fame contempt of death, he gave himſelf a 


* Vide inter al. Ba RT HOLIN. de contempt. mort. in Dan. I. ii. 
c. 12. | 3 15 


with, and that they were in general, but none more than the Ger- 
mans, very fond of drinking to exceſs. So that it is very natural 
to ſuppoſe, the druids would carry this notion of happineſs beyond 
the grave, in order to inſpire the people with courage and a contempt 
of death. oo | 
Accordingly, the famous k ing Loabrog is introduced ſinging his own 


reguiem, in theſe words, as tranſlated out of Edda, by Bartholiune.. 


Pugnavi mus enſibus 
Hoc ridere me facit ſemper 
Duod Balderi (Odin) patris ſcamna 
Parata ſcio in aula 
Bibemus cerevijiam Drewi 
Ex concawis crateribus craniorum 
Non gemit wir fortis contra morten: 
Magnifici in Odini domibus 
Non wenio deſperabundis 
Jerbis ad Odini aulam (16), 


He concludes thus: 


Fert animus finire 
Juditaut me dee 
Juas ex Othini aula 
Othinus ii miſit 
Letus cereviſiam cum A/is (diis 
In ſumma ſede bi bam 
Vite lapſe ſunt hore 
ERNidins muriar (18). 


(16) Ilm ibid. fropb. 2. (17) Srepb. 29. (18) Vide! a 
mii literat. Run p. 22 2, & ſeq. & Keyzler antig. ſept, c. 2.4 13 
| | light 
&S 
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flight wound with an arrow, becauſe he would not go into the 
other world without one, and ſoon after died; and, after a mag- 
nificent funeral, in which his corps was laid on a large and 
magnificent pile, that the brighter and higher the flames 
aſcended, the greater might be his glory among the gods, he was 
deified as the protector and rewarder of thoſe who die in battle!. 
This may, perhaps, have been trumped up to wipe off the im- 


putation of their having given into the Greek and Roman idola- 


try, and to ſhew, that they only paid a more than ordinary ve- 


neration to their heroes and heroines, ſome of whom they 


ranked in the ſame number as Hercules among the men, and 
Hertha and Fria, or Friga, among.the women. The my- 
thologiſts, on the other hand, have ſplit this Odin into two; 
the antienteſt of the two they ſuppoſe ſome to have been Mars, 
others the ſun, and the youngeſt to have been one of their dei- 
fied heroes: yet there is no doubt but that one may find a great 
reſemblance between the antient Germans, Suevi, MAſtii, &c. 
and other moſt diſtant nations; ſuch, for inſtance, we may 
reckon the worſhip of the goddeſs Hertha, mentioned a little 
higher, which agreed with that which the Romans and others 
Paid to the earth, under the name of Magna deorum mater ; 


or, as Tacitus ſays of the latter v, their worſhip of Fria, or 
Friga, under that denomination (G). How much of this kind 


of 
! SNORRON, Yngfiga ſaga, c. 3. Germ. c. q, & 48. 


(G That hiſtorian is, however, contradicted by ſome German 
authors, who pretend, that Fria, Friga, or Frejun, was the fun (10). 
This they pretend to prove by what he adds, that they wore the 
boar on their ſtandard, and which, theſe pretend, was owing to an 
acceptable ſacrifice, which Odinus had offered of this creature to 
that planet. But, if they worſhipped the ſun under the name ot 
Frun, or Friro:1, might they not as well do the ſame by the moon, 
under the name of Fred, F ia, and Frigga? And might not the wild 
boar be as fit a ſacrifice to that huntreſs, as to the ſun? : 


lis, who was the ſame with the moon, ſince Cæſar calls the ſame 
deity Luna which Tycieus calls As, was worſhipped by Germans and 


Cauls, and is affirmed, by the latter hiſtorian to have been the chiet 
deity of the Su-2i, He doth, indeed, there fav (20), that he could 
hnd no footſteps upon what account her worſhip was there intro: 


duced; but ſuppoſes, by the figure in which ſhe was repreſented, 28. 
that of a ſhip, or frigate, that it was brought thither from abroad ; 


and it is ſomewhat ſtrange, ſince ſhe was worſtipped by the Roman: 


under that type, as preſiding over the ſea and navigation (2 1), and 


(19) Fide Ausr. ni ſutra, & 15. (20) De mer. c. 45. (21) 


Lactant. I. i. c. 11. Dis.! Sicul. Apul. Z a/. 


had 
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of idolatry they may have had before their 
2 By: and we ſhall gladly 
our readers to what has been. 


acquainted Their - 
refer worſhip of 
already hinted on that head in the rer 


hiſtory of the Gaul; but after that time, eſpecially after their 4###e5. 


being ſubdued by them, there is no doubt but they adopted 
many of their other deities, as well as z great number of their 
ceremonies and ſuperſtitions. However, it plainly appears, 
upon the whole, that their antient theology differed much from 
the mythology of the Romans and Greets. The Germans, even 
according to the teſtimony of Roman writers, neither prefumed 

fine their deities within temples, nor to repreſent them 
under any forms *, nor admitted into that number any but ſuch 
As ſaw, and reeived afliftance and benefit from; ſuch as 
the ſun, moon, and Faken , or the god of fire (H). Their 


* Idem ibid. e. 9. & 43. Cs. com. I. vi. c. 21, 


bebo fn — , — —„—ę— theme, 
that the Suevi, who were of Celtic extract, and given to navigation, 


ſhould receive that deity from abroad, which was peculiar to all the 


Celtes, However, therefore, Nia and Freius, Ii and Mithras, 
Sol and Lana, Apollo and Diana, may be found confounded in anti- 
ent hiſtorians, on account of their joint influence on earthly things, 
and their common courſe in the heavens; yet there is no doubt to 
be made but they were ſeverally worſhipped by all the northern, as 
well as ſouthern, nations; and why not more ſo than earth, water, 

rivers, lakes, woods, forefts, trees, and plants ? ö 
by moſt writers. We 


declared war againſt the made a vow to conſecrate all the 
arms he took from the enemy to Vulcan: ſo that if that author be 
right in the name, the worſhip of that deity muſt have been very 
antient among the Gauli and Germans. But the misfortune is, as 
a late writer obſerves (23), that the Roman writers either miſtook 
the names of thoſe heroes or deities, or mentioned them by the 
names of ſuch of their on gods as they imagined them to reſem- 
ble moſt; by which means, that part of German antiquity is become 
ſo intricate, that it can hardly be relied on. 

Some inſcriptions ſhew, that they had a deity called Jolian, or 
Volianut, according to the Roman termination. Hence ſome authors 
have concluded, that the two branches of the K were worn out, 
and that the name was originally Voltanus, which ſuppoſition is na- 
tural enough. But Volias being a Celtic word, which ſigniſies ei- 
ther a furnace, or a fiery forge, the latter may, probably, have 

been the original name, though hardened fince into Vulcan. 


(22) Inwit. Marcel, (23) See Maſcov. Germ. I. ii. c. 35. 
Vor. XVIII. "Af veneration 
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veneration for their deified heroes and heroines, and the enco- 
miums they gave them in their poetical performances, extended 
no farther than to their virtues and heroic exploits, their ſtrength 
and courage, victories and conqueſts ?; whereas the Greets 
and Romans not only attributed to their deities all their own 
imperſections, but even ſanctified their moſt monſtrous and un- 
natural vices 2. 
Horrid ſu- TRE Germans, as well as Gauls, were early taught, by their 
perſtitions. druids, two momentous truths, viz. an over-ruling providence 
and the immortality of the ſoul. The misfortune was, that 
theſc two noble ſprings of 'virtue and religion did not run long 
uncorrupted ; for as, on the one hand, a too eager deſire in the 
people of prying into futurity, and a fatal ambition in their 
druids and diviners of being thought more intimately acquainted 
with the ways of that providence, introduced an inhaite variety 
of auguries and ſuperſtitions ; and ſome of them, as we have 
elſ-where hinted, were of the moſt inhuman and diabolical 
kind ; ſo, on the other, the belief of a future life and immor- 
tality, proved but too fatal a ſpur to raſhneſs, ambition, and 
cruelty, eſpecially after they came to imbibe that poiſonous no- 
tion, hinted a little higher, that the ſureſt way to that happi- 
neſs was, to die in the field of battle; and that their felicity in 
the next world was to riſe according to the number of the ene- 
mies they had deſtroyed in this. For this not only inſpired them 
with a barbarous courage aud cruelty in their wars, but made 
them leſs ſolicitous to inquire whether the motives of it were 
juſt or unjuſt. We have already given ſuch inſtances of theſe 
bloody ſuperſtitions, in the hiſtory of the antient Celtes and Scy- 
thians *, and lately in that of the Gauls , that our readers, we 
hope, will eaſily ſpare us the trouble of repeating them here, 
ſeeing they are all of the ſame kind, and of ſuch a nature, that 
they can ſcarcely be read without horror. Only this we muſt 
be bound to add, that, whether the Germans received them 
irom their neighbours, or whether they crept in amongſt them by 
degrees, as they did almoſt every-where elſe, they appear not 
only to have exceeded other nations in them, but to have re- 
tained them much longer than any of thoſe who received the 
goſpel (I). One piece of ſuperſtition, common to all the Ger- 


mans 


-Þ German. c. 2. A Lacrant. Mixur. Fer. CI EM. Al Ex. 
& al. dee vol. v. p. 250, & ſeq. See before p. 42, 46, 
* | | 1 


(J Hence all that ſad trade of witchery and ſorceries till in vogue 
among the more northern parts ; the divining wand, to find out 
mines, thieves, and murderers, among the ſouthers ; their 2 

| | | « 
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mans and Gauls, was, never to fight, or undertake any mate- 
rial point, before the moon was full fix days old, nor even then, 
if their ſoothſayers, who were women, did not like the 
| ries. Theſe were always confulted, upon all emergencies, 
as the druids and druideſſes were in Gaul. They were always 
admitted to their councils, bore the greateſt ſway in them, not 
only as having the chief management of all their auguries, 
without which they did not do any thing, but as being eſteemed 
by the whole nation to haye been endowed with a prophetic 
pirit . | 
NExT in authority to thefe pretended propheteſſes, were the 7h:;r 
druids, or rather prieſts, Cę ſar ſays, indeed , that they had prie/s. 
no druids, as the Celtes ; but Tacitus, who was better acquainted 
with them, ſpeaks frequently of their prieſts, whoſe office and 
authority, according to him, being much the ſame with the 
Gaulihh druids, ſhews them to have been the ſame order of men, 
though they did not, perhaps, bear the fame name. For theſe 
prieſts, he tells us“, were not only admitted to their public 
councils, but accompanied them in the wars, and bore a great 
ſway in both, For we are told, that they were the only ones 
who had power to impoſe filence in thoſe meetings, to reprove 
or puniſh offenders, which exactly agrees with what Cz/ar ſays 
of the Gauliſb druids, whoſe office it was to try, condemn, and 
even to inflict capital puniſhment x. And hence it may be, that 
the office of hangman is ſtill in ſo much requeſt all over Ger- 
many, contrary to what we find it in all other chriſtian nations; 
where they are either taken from the dregs of the people, or, 
when that fails, ſome noted delinquent is commonly condemned 
to it. As, therefore, one main part of the prieſts office among Their o 
the antient Germans conſiſted chiefly in ſtirring them up to Ace. 
martial deeds, in killing and flaying victims, and very frequent- 
ly human ones, both in their ſacrifices and auguries, in con- 
demning and executing criminals, in puniſhing leſſer offenders 
with milder puniſhments, and the like; we need not wonder, 
if the external part of their religion was ſo void of the Greek 


1 Tacir. Germ. c. 8.& alib. paſſ. u Comment. l. vi. c 21. 
w Tacir. ubi ſupra, 1. vii *Idem ibid. | 


* 


of fairies, and other aereal beings, ſome of A benevolent, others of 
a malevolent, nature; of apparitions, charms, inchantments, faſci- ö 
.,hation, magical and diabolical contracts, carnal commerce wich 
4 Jemons, and a number of other heatheniſh forgeries, which cannęt 
be rooted out from among the vulgar of both; all which plainly ap- 
pear to be owing to their tenaciouſneſs of, and fondneſs tor, the o, 
 leaven of the antient C /zic ſuperſtition. 


* | A 2 and! 
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and Roman pomp, and ſo full of every thing that could ſtrike 
an awful dread on that fierce and warlike people, whoſe devo- 
tion might perhaps be better kept up under the covert of thick 
and gloomy groves, as well as by the bloody rites performed in 
them, than by all the ornaments of Greek and Roman temples, 


and the pageantry of their ceremonies and dreſs. It is therefore 
no ſmall wonder, that ſuch men ſhould chuſe a garb ſo contrary 


to their butcherly trade, and affect to be clad in white, and 


not rather in the deepeſt crimſon : and may not this contraft be 
a kind of proof, that their office at firſt was of a quite different 


nature, and that from ſinging the praiſes of their Creator, and 
of their famed heroes, or killing, perhaps, ſome few harmleſs 


Their 
laws and 
; govern- 
cut. 


creatures, in honour to them; their ambition, and thirſt of rule 
over an untractable people, made them degenerate, by degrees, 
into this pitch of arbitrary power and cruelty ? But we offer this 
only as a conjecture, which is not, however, without ſome 
foundation, if we conſider, that they received their religion 
from the ſame fountain that the Perſes, Brachmans, and other 
Indian ſects, did, who yet, either from their living, perhaps, 
in milder climes, or from a more conſcientious adhering to their 
primitive inſtitution, have ever been juſtly famed for a character 
the moſt oppoſite to theirs. 

As for their antient laws and government, we can only ſay, 
that they diſcover thoſe evident marks, by which men, by de- 
grees, were forced to form themſelves into ſocieties for their 
genera] good and preſervation ; to have magiſtrates to govern 


and protect them in times of peace, and generals to command 


being long united into one common ſtate, whatever they might 
of government, independent from the reſt, except, 


National 
councils, 


and lead them in war. This, conſidering the extent of their 
territories, and their fierce and warlike genius, prevented their 


have been originally, But every tribe of them had its own form 


perhaps, 
that they had ſome laws in common, for the better union and 
preſervation of the whole body againft foreign enemies, or to 


keep up a kind of balance amongſt themſelves, that one nation 


ſhould not grow too ſtrong for the reſt: in other things each 


canton held their national councils at leaſt once a year, that is, 


in the ſpring, and oftener, if need required ; and there deli- 
berated about peace or war, the choice of magiſtrates, and 
other annual officers, both civil and military ; the ſending out 
of colonies or auxiliaries, and other ſuch points, according to 


their preſent exigence ?. And theſe aſſemblies were ſo exattly 
obſerved, that, we are told, the laſt comer to them was ſure to 


7 Idem ibid. & c. 11, & ſeq 


loſe 
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Joſe his life (K). It is very likely alſo, that all other matters 
operty, crimes, and ſuch-like, were here alſo 
ality of votes, rather than by any 


fatigues of long law-ſuits, they rather 
and 


meeting, accompanied with 
ſumptuous banquets, as they were judged to promote friendſhip 
and mutual confidence, to inſpire men with greater freedom of 
ſpeech, and open a door to wholſome counſels . In thoſe Kings, and 
ſtates which were under a kingly government, as a great many their re- 
of them were, they applied to the prince only in matters of venue. 
ſmaller moment; but in thoſe which concerned the whole na- 
tion, to the grand council of itꝰ - neither allowed they any 
other revenues to thoſe monarchs but a part of the fines, and 
ſuch free-will offerings as the people thought fit to make to 
them of cattle and the fruits of the earth; ſo that they had 
little elſe to keep up their grandeur, except their hereditary 
eſtates . Their expence was, indeed, inconſiderable, becauſe 
all their ſubjects, fit to bear arms, were obliged to follow them 
into the field, and their nobles thought it an honour to make 
part of their retinue; upon which account theſe had the free 
uſe of the prince's table, and were ſometimes preſented with a 
horſe, or ſome of his arms . The ſubjects were diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeveral ranks, or claſſes, ſuch as nobles, free-born, freed- 
men, and bondſmen; in each of which claſſes thoſe were ſtill 
moſt eſteemed, who had fignalized themſelves beſt, by their 
courage, conduct, or any laudable exploit. As for their other 
laws, if any ſuch they had compiledin a body, they were rather 
preſerved by tradition and cuftom, than kept upon record, ſince 


| 

| | 

| _ *Lucan. Pharſal I. vii. v. 430. Tacirt. ubi ſupra, c. 37. 

1 * Idem ibid. c. 22. » Thid c. 11. . Cs & leq. 
4 Ibid. c. 14, & ſeg. Ibid c. 11 e 


(K) This, we are told, they did in imitation of the cranes, to | 
| which they, as well as the Gauls, in their auguries, paid a ſingular 
1 regard: and as theſe birds are ſaid by naturaliſts to ſhift their habi- 
f tations every year, and to appoint a general rendezvous, in order ta 
) take their flight, and to kill the laſt comer to the place; ſo they did 
the ſame by him who came laſt to the general aſſembly (24). 


e (24) See Peg. de idelolat. J. iu. c. 22. : 
8 we 
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we have often obſerved, they made it a conſtant maxim, not to 
commit any thing to writing. But that ſome ſuch laws they 
had, is apparent from this, that they till retained many of 


them, even after thoſe of the Romans had been introduced 


amongſt them. Judges they likewiſe had of their own, and 


their office was held in ſuch eſteem, that men of the higheſt 


rank were promoted to it, as well as thoſe of the greateſt pro- 
bity, years, and diſcretion : even their princes ſometimes took 
it upon them. Every judge had, it ſeems, a number of aſſeſ- 
ſors, with whom he might conſult upon occaſion ; whence, 
probably, the office of ſcabinus, or ſheriff, had its riſe f. 
THEsE general aſſemblies were antiently held in the open 
country; for the Germans deſpiſed cities and fortreſſes, as mo- 


Had nei- numents of ſervitude, rather than places of defence ?; and 


ther cities, were ſome of the lateſt of the Europeans that either built any 


nor for- 


treſſes. 


for themſelves, or would take refuge in them: ſo that, when- 


ever they were obliged to fight an enemy, they always choſe to 


do it in the open field, and, when worſted, to retire into 


woods, marſhes, and inacceffible places, where they could get 


proviſion for their cattle, and keep their purſuers at a diſtance ; 
rather than to ſhelter themſelves in towns, and fortified places, 
where they might be caught, as in a trap. It was, moreover, 


a common ſaying among them, that even wild beaſts would loſe 
all their ſtrength and courage, if penned up*. And we are 


told, that this cuſtom ſubſiſted in Gaul till the eighth century, 
and much longer in Germany (L). The whole nation being, 


| TSee Mascov. German. I. ii. c 38. t Tacir. ann. I. iv. 
£. 64. Cs. comment. I. iii. c. 29. l. iv. c. 19. & 29. 
i Vide PELLOUT1ER. hiſt, Celt. I. ii. c. 5. ſect 4. 


(L) We have formerly ſeen, that both antient German and Gauls 
lived in a kind of cantons or villages, with their houſes and grounds 
about them, at a convenient diſtance from each other, that every 


family might have land enough for themſelves and their cattle (25); 


and that, as ſoon as they had gathered in their harveſt, they gene- 


rally removed to new habitations. But when they came to be either 
conquered by the Romans, or enflaved, perhaps, by ſome of their 


ambitious princes; either of theſe were forced to build caſtles, for- 
treſſes, and fenced cities, to keep them in awe, and deprive them 
of all poſſible means of regaining their liberty. And hence pro- 
ceeded their averſion to all ſuch ſtrong places, as tending only to 
bring and hold them the faſter in ſlavery. But, as neceſſity, in pro- 
ceſs of time, obliged them to have their cities, caſtles, &c. for their 
own defence and preſervation, they fell into the ſame ſuperſtition 


(25) See the laſt nite (H) of vol. xvii. 
| | with 
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moreover, naturally of a warlike genius, and eſteeming cowardice 
as the greateſt reproach and diſgrace that could be thrown upon 
them, all ſuch fenced cities and fortified places were looked upon 
by them as ſo many ſhameful aſyla for the weak and pufillani- 
mous to flee to, and they, conſequently, deſpiſed them, as un- 
worthy a brave people, who always ſcorned to take any advan- 


tage of their enemy, whether of weapons, intrenchments, diſ- 


cipline, ſtratagems, or, indeed, of any other kind but thoſe of 


| * and bravery, intrepidity, and an invincible love of liber- 
"W.-M 


was in theſe that they ſolely trained up their youth, leav- 
ing all other arts of gaining a ſuperiority to thoſe of their ene- 
mies, to whom the want of theſe martial virtues rendered them 
more neceſſary. Accordingly, no nation could take more care 
than they did to enure them to all hardſhips (M), to inſpire 
them with a contempt of danger, and even of death, and to 


rear them up to martial deeds. This was their chief and ſureſt 


road to wealth, honour, and preferment, and, as their prieſts 
taught them, even to the greateſt happineſs in a future life k. 
It was for this that the ambitious amongſt them neglected agri- 
culture, and deſpiſed all mercantile and mechanic employments i, 


* C xs. com. 1. vi. c. 22, & ſeq. } Idem ibid. See alſo Eſſay 


on thoſe countries, &c. which helped to pull down the Roman em- 


pire, p. 13—16. 


With the Greeks and Romans, of dedicating them to certain deities, 


and even perſoniſying and apotheoſing them, and to celebrate a kind 


of anniverſary of their foundation : which cuſtom laſted till long 


after their embracing chriftianity, as appears from many antient in- 
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ſcriptions, which the reader may find in Greter's collection, and 


from ſundry prohibitions of chriſtian biſhops againſt all future obſer- 


vances of them (26). 


(M) We are even told, that thoſe who lived neareſt the Rb; ne, 


or any other rivers, uſed to dip their children, as ſoon as born, into 
them, in order to knit and harden their limbs (27). We have, 
indeed, formerly obſerved, from Julias the apoſtate (28), that the 
waters of that river were ſuppoſed to have ſome peculiar virtue 


above others, inſomuch, that they threw their children into it when- 
ever they had any ſuſpicion of their mothers fidelity. Whether our 


authors miſtook the deſign, or confounded the one with the other, 
we cannot affirm ; but it is very probable, that if any ſuch cuſtom 


they had, it was rather introduced on à perſuaſion, that ſuch chil- 
dren who were not proof againſt the ſeverity of ſuch a trial, were 
not worth the rearing up, and might as well be left to be ſwallowed 


up by the waves. 


(26) Vide Relig. des Gaul. I. iv. c. 279, (27) Vide Ariftet. de 


& Nonn, ap. Lediard, Germ, l. ii. c. 37. *. 2. 


repub. l. vii (28) See p. 15, (I). & Claudias. in Ruf. wv. 109. 


now 
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how neeeſſary and advantageous ſoever, and obliged all who 


| were able to bear arms to go into the field. Hence it was, that 


were never at a loſs how to raiſe, in a very ſhort time, 
ſuch powerful and numerous armies either to repulſe an enemy, 
or to aſſiſt their friends and allies : for whenever any country 


was diſengaged from a war, the ableſt foldiers were ſent into 
| foreign ſervice, not ſingly, or according to their own option, 


but in conſiderable bodies, and under the command of ſuch of- 
ficers as were ſet over them by the ſtate ; by which means, the 
whole nation not only ſhared in the honour of their exploits, 
but was likewiſe furniſhed with more experienced generals. 
Another advantage was reaped from it, vix. that when a can- 
ton or ſtate became too populous, they could draw out fuch 
numbers as could be ſpared, to go and ſeek out new habitations ; 
and theſe, by being trained up to the trade of war, could the 
better fight their way through, and maintain themſelves in, 
thoſe countries which they had the good fortune to ſettle in-. 


Their ca- THEY had but little cavalry in proportion to their foot, in 
walry and Which they placed the main of their ftrength ; but what they 
foot. had of the former was extremely well diſciplined, therr 
horſes were, it ſeems, inferior to thoſe of the Romans, either 
in bigneſs, ſwiftneſs, or dexterity, as well as in thoſe evolutions 
which were ſo artfully uſed by the latter“. As for ſaddles and 
ſtirrups, they were quite neglected, by both Gauls and Ger- 
mans, who were accuſtomed to mount and diſmount by their 
own agility, and could, whenever occaſion required, fight as 
Way: f well on foot as on horſeback (N). In their order of battle, 
fghting. every canton and diſtrict were placed together, that every one 


of them might reap either the glory or diſgrace of fighting va- 


liantly or cowardly, which was no {mall ſpur to them to behave 
in ſuch a manner as might be a credit to their own tribe; and, 


by this means, they commonly fought in ſeveral diſtin bodies. 
We are told, indeed, that ſome of them, eſpecially the Cimbri, 
formed their whole infantry into one ſquare battalion, and 
placed their wives, children, and baggage, behind a fence made 


of their waggons: as ſoon as every thing was ready for the on- 


ſet, the ſignal was given, which was anſwered by an univerſal 


m Tdem ibid. See Mascov. I. ii. c. 37. n TAaci1T. ann. I. iv. 


c. 12. Cs. com. I. vi. c. 23. Tacir. Germ. c. 6. | 


(N) This plainly r by Cæſar's own confeſſion (29), who 
owns, moreover, that he had them in moſt of his wars; and often 
boaſts of the great ſervices he received from them (zo). 


(29) Comment. J. iv. c. 2. (30) Bid. 1. vil. c. 13. Vide Hirt. 
com. de bell. Alexana in. c. 29. 
| ſhout, | 
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ſhout, which was redoubled in a moſt dreadful manner, til! they 
came to cloſe engagement. They uſed no art or ſtratagems in 
fighting, but placed their whole confidence in a juint aid u- 
rious onſet on the enemy, and continuing it with a Cfp-rate 
intrepidity, till they had either won or loft the day; by wich 
means, if they once met with a ſtout repulſe, or were put into 
diſorder, they ſeldom knew how to rel:y again, but became 
ſtupified and deſperate, and either fought till they died, cr elſe 
betook themſelves to flight o; for it was reckoned ſo inglorious 
amongſt them to yield theniſelves priſoners, that we read but 
of ſew inſtances of their doing ſo, in compariſon to theſe in 
which they died with ſword in hand. Time and experience 
did, indeed, at length teach them to truſt leſs to their own 
ſtrength and courage, and to ftudy a littie more the Roman 
diſcipline, and art of fighting. But they beg en to late; had 
they done ſo from the beginning, they migfit, perhaps, Have 
continued unconquered to this day. | 

THEIR weapons were likewiſe vaſtly inferior to thoſe of the 
Romans ; the cavalry had their ſhields and ſp-ars in common 


with the foot, but the latter had, beſides, their darts, bows and 


ſlings, and fcldom had recourſe to their pikes and (words *, 
Helmets, armour, and coats of mail, were geno1-ily acfpiſcd 
z mongſt them; ſome of them did even aticct to fizht naked: 
ſo that it any ſuch armour was worn amongſt thei, it was ra- 
ther for diſtinction, than defence: upon which account, they 
adorned them with the horns aud heads of fome will beaſts. 
Hence thoſe frightful figures which Plutarch oblerve.! among 
the Cimbrian cavalry a, ſome of which are ſtill to be fo-n upon 
the ſeals and arms ot thof2 antient times. Their ſhiclds, which 
they diſtinguiſhed only by different colours, or ſome particular 
emblem, were reckoned fo ſacred among them, that they 


looked up on it as the great: ſt diſgrace to lot. ric in front 3 be- 


cauſe none guilt appear «ther at they roo us cratmdtles, 
public afl-m};lics, or even functals, without tem (O). Their 
| | arms 
„ 'Taca4T:& ©x5an. ubi furra Pure in Mar. Wire. 
Max, I. ii c 0. See before, p. 97, & ſeo; d AKC r, ui ſupra, 
Pl rAncn. ubi ſupra. $ Idem ibid. 
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ca pars. 


(O) Tacrrns adds, that they were ſorced to live in diſgrace 311 


the remainder of their days, and cxcluded from che company of Men; 

inſomuch that they choſe oſten to put an end to both by a voluntary 

death (31). Be tells us fürther, that the Sa, were the only Pro- 

ple in all Germany where ptha:e men had not the libe:ty to vicar 
31] Tit. Gern. e. 6. 
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arms were eſteemed their favourite furniture and chiefeſt orna- 
ment , they never appeared in public without them, and no- 
thing was ſo earneſtly wiſhed for by. their youth, as the day in 
which they became qualified to bear theme. The ſword was 
ſo ſacred amongſt them, that no oaths were reckoned more 
binding than thoſe they took upon a naked one *; neither did 
they appear in public, or affiſt at any ſolemn rite, without their 


ſword, ſhicld, and ſpear'. We are even told, that they wore 


them at their unter viſits, banquets, religious dances, and the 
like. When they ſat down, they had their ſword by their fide, 
and a ſervant behind, to hold their ſhield and ſpear ; and when 
they roſe, every one took them up again": ina word, they 
looked upon themſelves as wedded to their arms ; and when 
they had worn them from their youth to their extremeſt old 
age, they commonly cauſed them to be burnt or buried with 
them, when they died v. It was on account of this exceſſive 
regard they paid to their warlike weapons, as well as from their 
antient cuſtom of rearing a ſword, pike, or ſpear, at the head 
of their army, round about which they all gathered themſelves 
to perform their devotions, that they were ſuppoſed to worſhip 
them *; though it is plain, that they only worſhipped the 


: Deity, or, at moſt, the god Mars, ſince adopted their grand 


patron and protector, under theſe types: but, upon the whole, 
it appears, that both Celtes and Scythians, and all their deſcen- 
dants, were accuſtomed to wear their arms, as well in the time 
of the profoundeſt peace, as in war; which was alſo practiſed 
by all the Greeks, Ferſiaus, and other antient nations (P). 

| | Cs Is 


= Taci1r. ubi ſupra. c. 13. Au. Maxcer, |. xvii. e. 12. 


Nic. Dauasc ap. Stob. ſerm. 164. Liv. hiſt. I. xxi. c. 20. 


s. comm. 1. vii c. 21. Tacir. Germ. c. 2, 13, 22. Annal. 


I. iv. e. 64. ArhrN. ex Pohd J. iv. c. 12. w CLAuDIaN. de 


bell. Get. v. 501. Comment. 1. vi. c. 19. 'TacrT. Germ. c. 13, 27. 
See vit. DacoBear. ap du Cheſne, tom. 1. c. 31. Abu. Br - 
MENS. & al. 7 AR1STOT. politic. I. ii. c. 8. THhucypip. 
I. i. c. 6. Avian, Marc. I. xxili. c. 6. | 


their arms, or even to keep them at home ; and the reaſon he gives 


is, mat they lived under arbitrary princes, who, to maintain them- 


| ſelves in their tyranny, ſtripped their ſubjects of them, and put them 


RY the cuſtody of their favourite creatures 32). 
Is is not unli Kely, that not only the Perſſaus, but likewiſe 


| * antient Creαναν and Rymans, had this cuſtom from the old Celtes. 


However, tae two laſt, when they came to form themſelves into 


(32) Lid. c. 44. 
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In their ſieges of places they were likewiſe vaſtly inferior to 
the Greeks and Romans, whether in the offenſive or detenfive, 
being ſtrangers to thoſe deſtruQtive inſtruments which were uſed 
by the latter, ſuch as towers and circumvallations, battering- 
rams, mining and countermining ; and placing the ſtreſs of their 
confidence in their miſſile weapons, as darts and ſtones, and 
their vigorous aſſaults and ſcalings, or in a reſolute and intrepid 
reſiſtance, if theſe failed, as they too often did, eſpecially when 
they were engaged againſt the well-diſciplined and artful Ro- 
mans, who, beſides that they uſcd all theſe, and many other 
ſuch warlike engines, in the greateſt perfection, were like- 
wiſe expert in a great variety of ſtratagems, with wich the 
_ Germans were wholly unacquainted, they fell immediate] 
into confuſton, and became an eaſy prey to them. Hence 
the native ſtrength and valour of the latter is the more con- 
ſpicuous, as they defended themſelves ſo long, and ſo bravely, 
againſt ſuch powerful and dexterous enemies, and at longth con- 
quered them by their own arts *. : . 

FRoM what we have ſeen we may infer, that the Germans 
in general, though too long unacquainted with the art of war, 
did yet obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline with their ſoldiery; and that 
cowardice and neglect of duty were ſeverely puniſhed amongſt 
them: they were not, indeed, ſo ſtrict in other caſes, but adapted 
their puniſhments to the different purpoſes of the common- 
wealth; were ſevere againſt ſome offences, and remiſs towards 
others; inſomuch, that even murder was not eitcemed capital 
amongſt them *, but was puniſhed by ſuch a fine, of great or 
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F alour, 


Puniſh. 


mints, 


ſmall cattle, as was deemed a ſufficient compenſation to the fa- 


mily for their loſs. In diſputes and accuſations, Whenever the 
caſe appeared dubious or intricate, they had two expeditious 
ways of deciding the matter ; the one by their pretended divine 
auguries, and the other by ſingle combat; for in cicher of theſe 
they looked upon Providence as the chief director, and therefore 
ſubmitted to its unerring judgment. When, therefore, Faris 


endeavoured to introduce the Roman laws among them, we aig 


told, that they rcfuſed it; alledging, that it was their way to 


decide all their controverſies by the ſword ®; and this cuſtom 


continued amongit them ſeveral hundred years ©. 


See Mascov. Germ. I. ii. in fin. c. 37. a Tacir. Germ. 
„ b VE I. Par xc. 1 ii. c. 188. © In vet. leg, 


Aleman. tit 44. ap. Maſcov. 1 ii c. 38. 


; * o | : ; , 1 7 a 
more regular ſocieties, and under a who!ſome ſet of laws, probably 


- 


abrogated this cuſtom, and pern itted the people 30 Carty few ara, 


. . , . A. * ; l 11 
in UMC 01 peace, only at their public \PECUaC TS, 59 , „ 


f 2 7572 1 75 ü 77 . 3, Jes 7 «+ 65 
(33, Lide Lucian, de gymncfoph, p. Soz. Pilleutier nyt, Golf, 4. Ul. 6 6. 
d i) 2. BCA HG 
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SCIENCES they were altogether ſtrangers to, if we except 
thoſe wio lived by the ſca-coaſts, and had made ſome conſide- 
rable progreſs not only i in navigation, and building of ſhips, but 
probably, alſo, in ſome branches of aſtronomy, as wel! by ob- 
ſervation, as by their converſe with other more polite nations: 
the reſt were all rude and ignorant, and it is even doubted 

vwhither they knew the uſe of letters (Q). Their greateſt 


ſcul in oh ſic conſiſted in the knowledge and uſe of certain plants 


and roots found out by obſcrvation and experience, in which 
theſe pretendets intermixed a deal of ſuperſtitious traſh ; ſuch 
as the time of the moon for gathering and applying them, 
charms, and other occult quackeries, which ferved only to 
2mute and raiſe the admiration of the vulgar. Muſic and poe- 
try were much better cultivated amongſt them, though one 
would be :pt to judge their tongue too harſh and inharmonious 
for the ons, and for the other. But beſides that ſuch foreign 
languages appear more lo to us than to the natives, we may 


(At leat Tacitus, who knew them beſt, and may be ſup- 
pol: d '0 have been converiant with the politer fort, tells us, that 
neither inen nor women knew any thing of them (34) ; unleſs by 
[irrarumfſucretns be meant ſomething more than the bare knowledge 
oi letters, which is nat unlike:y.; ice he tells us in the ſame book, 
thac both they aid the Szvitzcrs made uſe of the Grees characters 

35 which in al o confirmed by C-/ar (36), and by ſome antient 
coins and inſer'ptions written in that chara der & F&A 

We have already taken notice, that the G. 11 probably received 
that character from the Gre. colony that ſettled at MV les (38); 
from whence 1: might eaſily paſs into Saur, and thence into 


Gau, and have been adopted by theſe for the ſame reaſon that 
they were by the Gar's ; and this is the only way to reconcile Ta- 
citus with hinifelf, and with Julius Caſar. 


Vithreſpett o the Germans being ign rant of the liberal ſciences, 


ve mul exc-pt what a later author 1ays of the Goths (39, that a 
G/ccian ph oſopher, named Diceneis, finding in them a ft capa- 


city for 1 uloſ phy, aſtrononiy, Ec. took the pains to inſtruct them 
in every branch of them: for if that be true, the G:rmans could not 
be long how them. But our author, who was a Goth, 13 too 
juſtly ſuſpecte d of partiality for his own nation, in many other parti- 
cu'2!; as well as this, to be relied on. As for the Germans, it 
Piainty appears, that literature of any kind was not introduced 
among tuem till even ſome centuries after him, as we have ſhe wn 
in tne la. * (40). 


4} Germ. c. 18 35 Lid. t. 3. (36) Comment. I 1. 
Jide Rom. ſubterran at by * ion. Buteroue tr atte des munoyes, 
F. 155 '< ; 379. Vide & Ae lig. des Gaul. I 1. c. 4. 1387 Sce 
% Dre, p. 104. (39) Jernand de rib. G. tar. c. 11. (40) See 


4. ee, 5. 108. 


reaſonably 
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reaſonably ſuppoſe, that both their muſic and poetry being 
adapted to the genius of the German nation and tongue, their 
harſhneſs might be looked upon rather as a majeſtic beauty, than 
a defect: however that be, they had a ſet of men whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to couch the heroic deeds of their warriors in lyric 


poems, and to ſing them to the people, upon proper occaſions, 


as the Gauls did of theirs l. And as martial deeds were the 
topic of theſe v:rſes, and one part of the inſtrumental muſic, 
which accompanied it, was the clattering their ſwords againſt 


their ſhields, it is no wonder Julian the apoſtate, whoſe ears 


were accuſtomed to more gentle and harmonious ſtrains, gives 

ſuch a frightful account both of the German tongue, muſic, and 

poetry ©. | 
Tum ſports, games, and exerciſcs, were all, likewiſe, of Games and 

the maſculine kind, and fit to inure them to the martial trade. -x:rci/es. 

The youth performed them naked, and with incredible agility, 

ſuch as running, ſhooting, ſwimming, leaping, and the like. 

Some equeſtrian exerciſcs were much in vogue with them, as 

they were extraordinary horſemen; they were likewiſe fond of 

gaming, to ſuch a degree, that, when they had loſt all they 

were worth, they would venture even their liberty upon one 

caſt more of the dice f. Manufactures were not introduced Tags. 

very early amongſt them, that of linen excepted, which was, 

perhaps, one of the firſt, if not the only one, they cultivated, 

for a conſiderable time, as it was the favourite dreſs of their 

women, prieſts, and men of quality s. Their original dreſs, D,,/;. 


' when they came firſt to cover themſelves, were the ſkins of 


beaſts (R); the Germans and Britons ſeem to have been ſome 


vide Tactr. Germ. e. 2, & 3 Miſopog. p. 336, & ſeq. 
f Tacir, ubi ſupra, c. 24. 1 PI IX. nat. hift. 1. xxix. c. 1. 


(R) Theſe were called by ſeveral names, according to thoſe 
rations among which they were worn. In ſome parts of Germany, 
they were called reno, which Cluverius thinks is derived from the 
rein-deer, whoſe ſkins they made their garments of /41). In others, 
moſtruga ; ſuppoſed to have been called ſo becauſe it made thoſe who 
wore them appear like monſters (42, or brutes in human ſhape. 
Ta-itns adds, that the only diſtinction between men of quality and 
the vulgar conſiſted in the richneſs and fineneſs of thoſe furs (43). 

And here it will not be amiſs to take notice of a merry jeſt which 
ſome GH, ſettled in Scythia, had endeavoured to impoſe upon 
Herodotus, as a ſerious truth; wiz. that the Neuri, a northern na- 


| (41) Germ. ant, P. 1 10. (42) Vidor. Orig. l. XI. c. 23. (43) 
Tacit. G:rm. c. 17. tk = 


dion, 
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of the laſt who exchanged them for cloaths made of flax and 
wool: theſe they did not wear long and full, as the Sarmatians, 
but ſhort and ſtrait, and fit to diſplay every limb of their body b. 
As they became more acquainted with the Romans, they not 
only improved in their dreſs, and the manner of weaving, flow- 
ering, and embroidering thoſe ſtuffs of which they were made i, 
but adopted a great number of manufaQtures, in which they 
have fince excelled other nations; for it was their contempt of 
ſuch trades, and not their want of a capacity for them, which 
made them be ſo long neglected, as beneath a martial genius; 
but when they came to take them up, they ſoon convinced the 


world, that their country ſeemed cut out to produce the beſt ar- 


tificers; and we may add, that, in the number and variety of 
curious mechanic inventions, they have outdone all the world 
(S). They did not fo ſoon give into the liberal arts, or even 

| that 


- Tacir. ubi ſupra, c. 17. i Idem ibid. 


tion, were once a year changed into wolves, and, after ſome time, 
reſumed their own ſhape (44). He doth indeed own, that he could 
hardly give credit to it; but it is plain they only impoſed on his 
too great credulity in this point, as they did in ſome others, part1- 
cularly where they told him that on the other fide the Danube the 
air was, at ſome ſeaſons, ſo full of feathers, meaning of ſnow, 
that a man could ſcarce ſee two yards before him. Wolves, it is 


certain, were in ſuch quantities, and ſo dangerous, in all theſe 


northern countries, that the inhabitants were forced to deſtroy them 
as faft as they could. Their ſkins they probably dreſſed, and made 
them into cloſe garments, to wear during the winter, and, when 
ſpring came on, they exchanged them for ſome lighter habit: and 
this 15 ail that could be meant by this pretended transformation Un- 
leſs we will ſuppoſe, not without ſome probability, that thoſe Greeks 


had fo far corrupted their native language, by their long abode in 


S:yi/hia, that our author, naturally fond of wonders, underſtood 
them quite differently from what they meant. EEE 

(S) Amongſt theſe, that of clocks, watches, and ather ſuch kind 
of uſeful and curious machinery, they have been long fince famed 
for; but for none more than for the noble art of printing, which 
was found out at Mentz, ſoon after the year 1440, by John Full, 
or Faujl, a citizen of that place, and improved by his ſon-in-law, 
Peter Shaffer, and from thence propagated, by ſome of his coun- 
trymen, through all the famous cities of Europe, in leſs than half a 
century (45). 

In ſpeaking of this noble and uſeful invention, we cannot paſs by 
-2 pathetic reply whick a G made to a Frenchman, who allowed, 


(44) Herader. J. iv. c. 105. (45) Se Palmer's hiſtory of print- 


zng, J. i. c.2:& feg. l. ii. c. 1, Eg. | 
| indeed, 


. 
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that of writing: we are told, that Charles the great cauſed ſome 
of their old barbarous poems, which they till then only ſung by 
heart, and contained the actions of their antient kings and he- 
roes, to be committed to writing for their uſe, and to encou- 
rage them to learn to read x. The Saxons had ſuch a contempt 
for letters, that they refuſed to learn to read the goſpels till they 
were put into verſe, and ſet to ſuch tunes as they could eaſily 
ſing l. Even their laws were not, it ſeems, reduced to writing 
till about the 12th or 13th century u: which plainly ſhews that 
their runæ, or letters (J, are not of ſo antient date as ſome 
moderns have imagined, | 

BEFORE 


K EGINHARD in vit. Carol. mag. c. 29. Vide Du Cuesxe 
rer. Franc. tom. ii. p. 326. un See SCHOTTEL. de antiq. Germ. 
jur. p. 254. PELLOUTIER. hiſt, Celt. I. ii. c. 10. 


indeed, that the Germans were generally good mechanics, but in 
other caſes, ſaid, that they had but a low and groveling genius, and 
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no wit. To which the German gravely aſked the following queſ- 


tion: © Pray, Sir, which of the two nations ſhewed the brighter 
genius; ours, Which invented the art of printing; or yours, 
* which condemned the inventor of it to the flames for a conju- 
rer? For it plainly appears, that the parliament of Paris had 


| condemned John Fauſt to be burnt for magic, and that he with 


great difficulty obtained his pardon at the expence of diſcovering his 
new invention to the archbiſhop of Paris (46). | 


(T) The runæ, or antient characters, are ſuppoſed to have been 


called ſo ab incidendo, from cutting out, becauſe they were either cut 


out of wooden blocks, or cut into the bark of ſome trees (47), and 
in a very rude manner. The antienteſt author who appears to have 


made mention of thoſe runz, is Verantius Fortunatxs, who lived 


about the beginning of the fixth century; he ſpeaks of them as be- 
ing uſed by the Franks, whoſe manner of writing, as well as of the 


Cub, was as yet but coarſe and uncouth. He gives us their me- 
thod of painting, or rather graving them upon wooden plank, 


which were called runz. The Germans have retained the ſame 


ety mon in their language, in calling their letters buchftaber, which 
implies their being engraven on wood, and in ftrait lines (48). It 
bas been much diſputed whether thoſe letters were Latin or Gree, 


and much has been urged on both ſides; but a ſepulchral inſcrip- 
tion, dug up at Rome, and the only one, perhaps, that has been 


preſerved of that old character, ſhews them to have been moſtly 


Greek, with here and there a Roman one (49). Some old coins 


alſo confirm it, in ſome of which the legend is wholly Greek, and, 


(46) Vide Pelifſon. ap. eund. (47) See | Celſius's letter to Mr. 


V ignoles, ann. 1733. ap. Pelloutier, ubi ſupra. I. ii. c. 10. 48} 


Idem ibid. (49) Vide Relig. des Gaul. I. i. c. 4. 
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Bxrokx we finiſh this ſection, it will not be amiſs to ſay 


character. ſomething concerning the character and genius of the antient 


Rob uſineſi. 


Tacitus joins another thing, which is not, perhaps, quite ſo au- 


Germans, which was pretty near the ſame through all that large 
country. They are generally deſcribed go us by Greet and Ro- 
man authors as reſ:mbling one another, And differing from other 
nations by the largeneſs of their ſtature, ruddy complexion, 
blu: eyes, and yellow and buſhy hair, haughty and threatening 
looks, ſtrong conſtitutions, and proof againſt hunger, cold, and 
all kinds of hardſhip *. Nothing could be more conducive to 
their bodily ſtrength than their coarſe diet, their living in huts 
rather than houſes, their conſtant and ſtrenuous exerciſes, and 
inuring themſelves betimes to all kinds of fatigue; to which 


thentic, viz. their drinking of ſtrong liquors made of barley 
or wheat », and which they drank in large quantities. Cæſar 
adds, that their animal ſpirits not being exhauſted in their youth 


by ſtudy, learning, or any troubleſome occupations, or ener- 
vated by early amours and gallantry, their bodies were more . 
apt to grow large and robuſt ?. Pliny attributes much of this 


to the temperateneſs of their climate a; but though it be true, 
that the perſpiration is not ſo copious in ſuch cold countries, yet 
it may be much doubted, whether this doth ſo much contribute 
to the growth and ſtrength of their inhabitants: on the contrary, 


experience ſhews, that there are very ſmall people in ſome of 


the coldeſt climates, as in Lapland; and very gigantic ones in 
ſome of the warmeſt, as among ſome of the Ethiopians, as 
the ſame author juſtly obſerves. What may have further con- 
tributed to the ſtrength and ſtature of the Germans was, their 


Never or rarely intermarrying with other nations, nor adopting 
any of their ſoft cuſtoms; by which means, they tranſmitted 


theſe qualities to their children pure and uncorrupted r. 


n Tacir. Germ c. 4. & 30. Hokrar. epod. xvi. v 7. Juvz- 
NAL. ſatir. xiii. A uso. idyl. vii. Comment. I. 1. c. 30. Apor. 
I. viii. c 9, & al. o Tacir. ubi ſupra, c. 23. Comment. 
I. iv. c. 1. 4 Nat hift. I. ii. c. 78. 7 TacirT. ubi ſupra, c. 4. 


CoxRixG, de habit. antiq. & nov. corp. Germ. cauſis. Mascov. 


Leviakp Germ. I. ii. c. 32. 1 we” 


in others, partly that, and partly Latin (5o). And this is, in all 


probability, the character which is, by Venantius above quoted, 
called the 1uir, and was, at that time, common to all the Eurepe- 
e125; only among the northern nations they were very coarſe and 
ill haped, in compariſon of the reſt. | SR, 


(59) Beutercue, uti ſupra, p. 43, 62, & g. 
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THrr1R native diſpoſition diſplayed itſelf chiefly in their mar- Taler asd 
tial genius, and in their ſingular fidelity. The former of theſe they Idi lig. 
did indeed carry to ſuch an exceſs, as came little ſhort of down- 
right ferocity; but as to the latter, they not only valued them- 
ſelves highly upon it, but were greatly eſteemed by other nati- 
ons for it; inſomuch, that Aur, and ſeveral of his ſucceſs- 
ors, committed the guard of their perſons to them, and almoſt 
all other nations either courted their friendſhip and alliance, or 
| hired them as auxiliaries: though it muſt be owned, at the ſame 
time, that their extreme love of liberty, and their hatred of ty- 
ranny and oppreflion, has often hurried them to treachery and 
murder, eſpecially» when they have thought themſclves ill uſed 
by thoſe who hired them: for, in all ſuch caſes, they were eaſily 

ſtirred up, and extremely vindictive. In other cafes, Tacitus, 
tells us, they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficent, with- 
out ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or invading thoſe 
from whom they received no injury; rather chuſing to employ 
their ſtrength and valour defenſively, than offenſively; to pre- 
ſerve their own, than to ravage their neighbours *. Their H.. 
friendſhip and intercourſe was rather a compound of honeſt Ji. 
bluntneſs and hoſpitality, than of wit, humour, or gallantry. 
All ſtrangers were ſure to meet with a kind reception from them, 
to the utmoſt of their ability; even thoſe who were not in a 
capacity to entertain them, made it a piece of duty to introduce 
them to thoſe who could; and nothing was looked upon as more 
fcandalous and deteſtable, than to refuſe them either the one, or 
the other. They do not ſeem, indeed, to have had a taſte 
for grand and elegant entertainments; they affected in every | 
thing, in their houſes, furniture, diet, &c. rather plainneſs and | | 
fimplicity, than ſumptuouſneſs and luxury. If they learned of 
the Romans and Gauls the uſe of money, it was rather becauſe 
they found it more convenient than their antient way of barter- 
ing one commodity for another; and then they preferred thoſe 
antient coins which had been ſtamped during the times of the 
| Roman liberty, eſpecially ſuch as were either milled or cut in Mog. 
the rims, becauſe they could not be ſo eaſily cheated in them 
as in ſome others, which were frequently nothing but copper, 
or iron, plated over with filver. This laſt metal they likewiſe 
preferred before gold, not becauſc it made a greater ſhow, but 
becauſe it was more convenient for buying and ſelling u. And 
as they became, in time, more feared by, or more uſeful to, 
the Romans, ſo they learned how to draw enough of it from 


them to ſupply their whole country, beſides what flowed to them 
from other nati-ns. | ns 


* Tacir. Germ c. 35, bid. c. 2. * Idemibid.c.; 


As 


The Hiſtory of the Germans. Book IV. 
As they deſpiſed ſuperfluities in other caſes, ſo they did alſo 


in the connubial way; every man was contented with one 
wife (U), and both were ſo faithful to each other, and chaſte, 
true, and diſintereſted, in their conjugal affections, that Taci- 
tus prefers their manners, in this reſpect, to thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, The men ſought not dowries from their wives, but be- 
ſtowed them upon them v. Their youth, in thoſe cold climes, 
did not begin ſo ſoon to feel the warmth of love, as they do in 
hotter ones; and it was a common rule with them, not to 
marry young ; and thoſe were moſt efteemed, who continued 
| longeſt in celibacy; becauſe they looked upon it as an effectual 
means to make them grow tall and ſtrong : and to marry, or be 
concerned with a woman, before they were full twenty years 
old, was accounted ſhameful wantonneſs *. They have been, 
indeed, unjuſtly taxed with permitting a promiſcuous and unna- 
tural commerce of parents with their children, brothers with 
their ſiſters, and the like ; but the only thing that ſeems to 
have given a colour to this pretended inceſtuous mixture was, 
their living together in their plain and homely cottages, and the 
whole family lying promiſcuouſly in the ſtraw, and ſtark-naked; 
which cuſtom, though ſhocking to more polite nations, yet, 
being natural to thzm, was much more likely to reſtrain ſuch 
unnatural commerce, than to give birth to it. But tho' they 
did lie thus together in the ſame hut, yet we can ſcarcely doubt, 
but nature taught them to obſerve ſome decency ; and that the 
huſband and wife lay in ſome corner apart, and the boys and 
girls at a convenient diſtance from each other. We may add, 
that ſuch a brutiſh intermixture is quite oppoſite to that care 
Which they took to keep their youth chaſte and unmarried, till 
after twenty; and to that conjugal fidelity for which they are 
ſo juſtly admired. The women ſhared with their huſbands not 
only the care of their family, and the education of their chil- 
dren, but even the hardſhips of war. They attended them in 
the field, dreſſed their victuals for them, dreſſed their wounds, 
ſtirred them up to fight manfully againſt their enemies, and 
ſometimes have, by their courage and bravery, recovered a 
victory, when it was upon the point of being ſnatched from 
them. In a word, they looked upon ſuch conſtant attendance 


bid. c. 20. Cs. com. L vi. ©. 21. 


(U) Our author, however, excepts ſome caſes, which yet were 
not trequent among them, as when any of their princes or noblemen 
allowed themſelves a plurality of wives, more, {ys he (50), out 
of grandeur and oſtentation, than wantonneſs. 


(59) Tacit. uti ſupra, c. 18. 


on 
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on them not as a ſervitude, like the Roman dames, but as a 
duty, and an honour. We find, in moſt parts of Germany, 
eſpecially where vaſſalage is ſtill in uſe, ſome notable relics of 
this antient female ſubmiſſion; we have even lately ſeen ſome 
remarkable, and, as they appeared to us, ſhocking, inſtances 
of it here, in thoſe Palatines and Saltſburghers whom perſecu- 
tion and diſtreſs drove hither for ſhelter; young, hale, and N 
luſty, fellows, ſauntering along, with their pipes in their mouths, | 
and a ſtaff under their arm, whilſt their obſequious wives trudg- 
ed and ſweated after them, under a load of their cloaths, and 

other lumber, and a child or two in their arms (W). But 
what appears to have been ſtill a harder fate upon the antient 
German dames was, that their great Odinus excluded all thoſe 
from his valhalla, or paradiſe, who did not by ſome violent 
death, follow their deceaſed huſbands thither. We ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of it in the next paragraph, and conclude this | ; 
with an obſervation, that, notwithſtanding their having been | 
antiently in ſuch high repute for their wiſdom, and ſuppoſed 
ſpirit of prophecy, and their continuing ſuch faithful and tender 
helpmates to their huſbands, yet they ſunk, in time, ſo low in 
their eſteem, that, according to the old Saxon law, he that 
hurt or killed a woman, was to pay but half the fine that he 
ſhould have done, if he had hurt or killed a man 7. z 

THERE is ſcarcely any one thing in which the Germans, tho 

fo nearly allied in moſt of their other cuſtoms to the Gauls, were 
yet more oppoſite to them than in their funerals, We have er f- 
ſhewn, in the laſt chapter, with what pomp and profuſion the zera/s, 
latter performed theirs: thoſe of the former were done with the 
ſame plainneſs and ſimplicity which they affected in all other 
things: the only grandeur they affected in them was, to burn 
the bodies of their great men with ſome peculiar kinds of wood; 
but then the funeral pile was neither adorned with the cloaths 
and other fine furniture of the deceaſed, nor perfumed with 
fragrant herbs and gums ; each man's armour, that is, his ſword, 


7-7 Epecul. Sax, l. i. c. 45. 


(W) We have ourſelves taken upon us to reprove their huſbands 
for it, and told them, in a friendly manner, that our nation was 
much offended at it; but have been gravely anſwered, by their paſ- 

_ five dames, that it was the faſhion of their country, and that it 
would caſt a much greater diſgrace on their good men to help them 
off with any ſhare of the burden. And what appeared ſtill more ſur- 
priſing was, when taeſe poor women have been offered a draaght of 

ale or beer to refreſh them, they have deſired it might be given to 
their huſbands, for that themſelves could drink water. fo great 1s 

the force of education and cuſtom. ; 
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ſhicld, and ſpear, were flung into it, and ſometimes his riding- 
horſe*. The Danes did, indeed, fling into the funeral of a 
prince, gold, ſilver, and other precious things, which the chief 
mourners, who walked, in a gloomy guiſe, round the fire, 
exhorted the by-ſtanders to fling liberally into it, in honour of 
the deceaſed . They afterwards depoſited their aſhes in urns, 
like the Gauls, Romans, and other nations ; as it plainly ap- 
pears from the vaſt numbers which have been dug up all over 
the country, as well as from the ſundry diſſertations which have 
been written upon them by ſeveral learned moderns of that na- 


tion, a liſt and account of which the reader may ſee in the au- 


thor laſt quoted d. One thing we may obſerve in general, that, 
whatever ſacrifices they offered for their dead, whatever preſents 
they made to them at their funerals, and whatever other ſuper- 
ſtitious rites they might perform at them, all was done in conſe- 
quence of thoſe excellent notions which their anticnt religion 
had taught them, the immortality of the ſoul, and the bliſs or 
miſery of a future life e. 1 
Ir is impoſſible, indeed, as they did not commit any thing to 
writing till very lately, and as none of the ancient writers have 
given us any account of it, to gueſs how ſoon this belief of their 
great Odin, and his paradiſe, was received among them. It 
may, for aught we know, have been older than the times of 


Tacitus, and he have known nothing of it, by reaſon of their 


ſcrupulous care of concealing their religion from ſtrangers: but 


as they conveyed their doctrines to poſterity by ſongs and poems, 


and molt of the northern poets tell us, that they have drawntheir 
intelligence from thoſe very poems which were {till preſerved 
among them; we may, rightly enough, ſuppoſe, that what- 
ever doctrines are contained in them, were formerly profeſſed 


by the generality of the nation, eſpecially ſince we find their an- 


tient practice ſo exactly conformable to it. Thus, fince the 
ſareſt road to this paradiſe was, to excel in martial deeds, and 
to die intrepidly in the field of battle, and fince none were ex- 
ciuded from it but bafe cowards, and betrayers of their country, 


it is natural to think, that the ſignal and exceſſive bravery of the 
Germans flowed from this antient belief of theirs : and, if their 


females were ſo brave and faithful, as not only to ſhare with 


their huſbands all the dangers and fatigues of war, but, at length, 


to follow them, by a voluntary death, into the other world; it 
can hardly be attributed to any thing elſe, but a ſtrong perſua- 


- Vide KEYZLER de mulier. fatidic. c. 2. 2 Saxo-Gram. 
I. vii. KgeyzLEk ant. ſept. p. 115. b P. 109, &ſeq. c Vid. 
Diop. SicuL. hiſt. I. v. Au MaRCEL. I. xv. 
e 14. STRAB. MxLA, & al. 5 
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fion of their being admitted to live with them in that place of 
bliſs. This belief, therefore, whether received originally from 
the old Celtes, or afterwards taught them by this fince deified 
Odin, ſeems, from their general practice, to have been univer- 
ſally received by all the Germans, though they might differ one 
from another in their notions of that future life (X). In gene- 
ral, they ſeem to have had a twofold notion of this future ſtate, 
the one to precede, and the other to come after, what they. 
called, in their language, ragna rockur, or the crepuſcule of 
the gods, or heroes ; by which they meant the conſummation 
of all things by a general conflagration . So that, according 
to them, there was to be a future life of bliſs and miſery, till 
the deſtruction of the world; and another which was to follow 
it preſently after, when a new ſun, new heavens, and a new 
earth, were to be created, and in them a place of endleſs hap- 
pineſs for the good, and another of endleſs miſcry for the bad: 
which notion one would be apt to imagine they had imbibed 
from the chriſtians, did it not appear, from Seneca, to have 
been the doctrine of the Stoics; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that 

author had it rather from ſome of the apoſtles », or their diſci- 
ples, than from his own ſect (Y). However that be, ſome of 
| — 

4 Epp x. mythol. 30, & 48. Ervinp. ScaLDasPILER. & al. ap. 
Keyzler ubi ſupra, p. 119, & ſeg. Conf. 2 Per. c. iii. v. 7, 


& ſeq. SENEC. quæſt. nat. I. iii. & conſolat. ad Marcian. Ovip. 
metamorph. I. ii. | | ] 


(X) What the bliſs of this paradiſe conſiſted in, we have already 
ſeen; but, beſides this, there are ſoine notions attributed to them, 
by theſe writers lately mentioned, which do not ſeem ta :quare alto- 
gether with it (51). ſuch as that of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
which, if we may believe ſome antient chriſtian writers (52, Pytha- | 2 
goras received from them. We have ſhewn, in tae laſt chapter, | -.Y 

that the Gault were unjuſtly charged with adopting the ſame no- | 
tion ; and the ſame thing may, for aught appears, have been done 

with reſpect to the Germans. But if theſe had any ſuch belief 

amongſt them, it can only be reconciled wih that of O.7in's para- 

diſe, by ſuppoſing the latter to be reſerved for their brave and enter- 

priſing heroes; whilſt the reſt, who had no title to it, were left to 

tranſmigrate from body to body, more or leſs noble and happy, ac- 
cording to their merit or demerit, in a continual rotation, till the 
con:ummation of all things. | | 

V) It is not to be doubted, that the doctrine of a general confla- 

gration was believed by many antient nations, as we have had occa- 
fion to ſhew ac the beginning of this work; but Seneca, in the place 


| (51) See Keyzler. ubi ſupra, p. 116, & ſeq. E aut. ab 60 Ane. 
52) Can. Alex. ſtrem. l. vi. Euſeb. præp. l. x. c 2. 
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the circumſtances, which theſe old Germans believed would at- 
tend this general conflagration, ſeem to us to have been taken 


from the apocalypſe, now adapted to their own antient notions 
and taſte : we ſhall give our readers ſome few inſtances of this 


in the margin (Z), they being ſcarcely worth mentioning any- 


Uinatural Where elſe. We ſhall finiſh this ſection with obſerving, that 


cuſtoms. 


the notion of a future happineſs obtained by martial exploits, 
eſpecially by dying ſword in hand, made them bewail the fate 


laſt quoted, ſpealcs of it in ſuch a manner, as makes one believe he 


had converſed with ſome chriſtians, or, at leaſt, ſome J.auiſb rabbis, 
from whom he had adopted many particulars, which the ſtoics, till 
then, knew nothing of. 

(Z) They tell you, among other things, the old earth, being thus 
deſtroyed, a new one is to ſtart up out of the ſea, which will pro- 
duce all things neceſſary and delightful to its inhabitants; and that 
the males and females which eſcape the general deſtruction are quickly 
to repleniſh it with a more hopeful offspring : that on the ſouth fide 
of heaven there is a court vaſtly brighter than the ſun itſelf, and 
which will be proof againſt the flames which are to deſtroy the reſt 


of the creation; and there it is that the good will be preſerved for 
that new and endleſs life. That the general deſtruction is to be 


preceded by the moſt ſevere ſeaſons, bloody wars, enormous crimes, 
Sc after which, two monſtrous wolves are to be let looſe, who 
ſhall devour ſun, moon, and ftars. That the rainbow, by which 
the ſouls of the good went up to heaven, will be broken down. 
That ſome of the a/zz, or deified heroes, ſhall begin an unſucceſs- 
ful war, and Olin himſelf be devoured by one of the wolves; after 
which, the univerſe is to be ſet on fire ; that there is another court, 
as diſmal as the other is glorious, wiioſe gates open towards the 
north ; the fences of it are woven with the hinder-parts of venemous 


ſerpents, whoſe heads are all turned towards the inſide of it, and | 


caſt continual ftreams of deadly poiſon, which infects all the rivers 
round it, through which the wicked are forced to wade ; and much 
more to the like purpoſe. | Os 
We ſhall not trouble ourſelves further, to inquire whence thoſe 
northern poets drew all this mythological rhapſody ; but only ob- 
ſerve from the whole, that they plainly appear not to have had ſa 
high an opinion of their country, as ſome of a moderner date, wha 


have taken a vall deal of pains to prove, that the earthly paradiſe 


was ſituate there, and that they, eſpecially Suedland, afforded every 
thing that is uſeful and delightful to mankind (53) ; for if thoſe old 
ones had entertained any ſich ſavourable opinion of theſe cold re- 
gions, they would hardly have made them the abode of miſerable 


fouls, and removed the ſeats of the bleſſed to the ſouthern fide of 


the univerſe (54). 


(53) Rudbeck. Olai Atlantic. & al. 54) Vide Kyxler. 
bi ſupra, p. 123. | 
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of thoſe who lived to an old age, as diſhonourable here, and 
hopeleſs hereafter : upon which account, they had a barbarous 
way to ſend them packing into the other world, willing or not 
willing. And this cuſtom laſted ſeveral ages after their receiv- 
ing chriſtianity, eſpecially among the Pruſſians and Venedi; the 
former of whom, it ſeems, diſpatched, by a quick death, not 
only their ſick children, ſervants, &c. but even their parents, 
and ſometimes themſelves f: and of the latter we have in- 
ſtances of this horrid parricide being praftiſed even in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century s. All that need be added is, 
that, if thoſe perſons, thus ſuppoſed to have lived long enough, 
either deſired to be put to death, or, at leaſt, ſeemed chearfully 
to ſubmit to what they knew they could not avoid, their exit 
was commonly preceded with a feaſt, and their funeral with an- 
other ; but if they endeavoured to ſhun it, as it ſometimes hap- 
pened, both ceremonies were periormed with the deepeſt 
mourning. In the former they rejoiced at their deliverance, 
and being admitted into bliſs; in the latter they bewailed their 
cowardly excluding themſelves from it. Much the ſame thin 
was done towards thoſe wives who betrayed a backwardneſs to 
follow their dead huſbands. We need not here obſerve, that, Exce/ive 
in theſe funerals, as well as in all their other feaſts, they were love of 
famed for drinking to exceſs ; and one may ſay of them, above ffrong li- 
all the other deſcendants of the antient Celtes, that their hoſpi- 7/8. 
tality, banquets, c. conſiſted much more in the quantity of 

ſtrong liquors, than in the elegance of eating. Beer, and 


as the chief promoters of health, ſtrength, fertility, and bravery ; 
upon which account, they made no ſcruple to indulge themſelves 
to the utmoſt in them, not only in their feaſts, and eſpecially 
before an engagement, but even in their common meals. Ja- 
citus tells us, that they could bear neither heat nor thirſt; and | 
that they thought it no diſgrace to ſpend whole days and nights | 1 
in quaffing h: ſo that though they were in no caſe more inv in- | 
cible than in this, yet, if they plied them with enough of it, you 
could not fail of overcoming them i. As ſor wine, tho' the 
at firſt betrayed an exceſſive ſondneſs for it, yet they quickly 
found by experience, that it only tended to enervate and emaſcu- 
late the men, and ob ſtructed the fecundity of the women; for 
which reaſon ſume of them, eſpecially the Suevi, forbad the 
importation of it *. And it is thought, to this day, that the 
 f See Canisrorn. HaRtxocn, antiq. Pruſſia, diiſert. xiii. 
* MARESCALE annal. Herul. & Vandal. I. ii. c 8. Kraxwp:.. 
Vandal. I. vii. KEYZLER, ubi ſupra, p. 147, & ſeq. n Germ, 
e. „ & 32. | Ibid. c. 23. Vide & Juiiax. milopog. p. 352. | 4 
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degeneracy of the modern Germans, in this reſpect, as well as 
that of the Gauls, Spaniards, and other nations, is, in a great 


meaſure, owing to their exchanging their old natural liquors for 
the foreign juice of the grape. 


S ECT. II. 
The hiſtory of the antient Germans, 


W E have taken notice, at the beginning of this chapter, 


that the moſt antient hiſtorians, both Greek and Roman, 


the names of Scythians and Celtes, and that Tacitus himſelf, 
who had converſed ſo much amongſt them, is, in ſome caſes, 
ſo manifeſtly fabulous, and, in many others, ſo obſcure and in- 
conſiſtent, that no tolerable certainty can be expected either 
with relation to their origin, or antient hiſtory, except we can 
ſtrike out ſome light from better hands, and from ſome ſuch 


concurring circumſtances as may add weight to their teſtimony. 


This, we hope, we have done, in ſome meaſure, with relation 
to the firſt of theſe two points ; but it is much more difficult to 
adjuſt the latter to any ſatisfaction, conſidering what a vaſt num- 
ber of nations are comprehended in the general name of Ger- 
mans, their conſtant fluctuations, and driving each other from 
place to place, their various intermixtures with each other, till 
the name of the one was quite ſwallowed up in the other ; that 
many of them did, in time, come to differ widely from the reſt, 
in their cuſtoms, government, laws, and politics; and others 
are ſcarcely known to us by any thing but their names; and 
cſpecially, conſidering that none of them wrote any thing of 
their own affairs, and that both Romans and Greeks had but a 


very confuſed, if any, knowledge of them, till the Romans did, 
by their wars and commerce with them, open a more eaſy way 


to it (A). Upon theſe accounts, we muit be contented to ſet 
| | don 


Kr vzrkE. ubi ſupra, c. 6. F. 6. 


(A) It is plain, that, before the Remans came over the A4/js, they 
had ſo little knowledge of them, that they confounded them with 
tae Gauls, and called both nations by that name. The general one 
of Ge/ mans doth not, indeed, appear to have been of ſo early 
date as ſome have thought it, as we have ſhewn at the beginning of 
this chapter; ſo that each nation being diſtinguiſhed by their pecu- 
ar names, unknown then to the Romans, it was natural for theſe 
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down the epocha between the coming and ſettling of the former 
in the ſeveral parts of Germany, and the invaſion of the latter, 


far dark and uncertain, and as impenetrable as their famed 

Her cynian foreſt, ; except what we have been able to gather from 

thoſe authors 3 their names, ſituation, and ſome few, 
nie 


other particulars, which we have already, or ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention, in the ſequel of this ſection. —  _—..- 
Wuar occaſioned the Romans breaking in upon Germany, 
as did upon all other nations they could come at, we have 
already ſeen, in the courſe of the Roman hiſtory * ; the Germans 
were then ſo far from being formed into one community, 
that they were divided into a vaſt number of ſmall kingdoms and 
commonwealths. They might, indeed, look upon themſelves, 
= gry as a nation deſcended originally from the ſame ſtock, 


nd ſo have ſome laws in common to them all, either for the = 


ſupporting of each other againſt foreign invaders, or for the pre- 
3 a due balance amongſt their vaſt variety of com- 
monwealths; but in other things, each had its particular form 
of government, laws, policy, and intereſt. They were all of 


them bred up with an exceſſive love of liberty, and hatred to 


to include them all-under the name of Celtes, Gauls, and Galate, 


as they were ſo nearly allied in their origin, religion, cuſtoms, &. 


| There is; indeed, one paſſage, in the faffi Capitolini (1), in 
which mention is made of that great victory ſo much cried up by 


Virgil and other writers (2), which Marcellus gained over Yiridoma- 


ras und his Gazls,, who are here joined with the /z/abri and Germans, 


and which, if this laſt name be not corrupted by the tranſcriber, 
will plainly ſhew it to-have been longer in uſe than we ſuppoſe it. 


But a late writer hath ſhewed it very probable, at leaſt, both from 


the fimilitude of the names, and other concurring circumſtances, 


that Germani is here tranſcribed inſtead of Cenomani (3) ; for theſe 
were not only next neighbours to the Iaſubri, and concerned with 
them in the war againſt the Romans, but were defeated with 


them, not long after, by Cetbegus, who, thereupon, triumphed 


ovet them both at the ſame time (4). 

This Vi, idamarus is by ſome fiyted a king, and by others a gene- 
ral, of the Gan (5) ; and his invaſion threw the Roman, into ſuch 
a conſternation, that, to turn away the impending evil, they were 


guilty of that inhuman piece of ſuperſtition we have mentioned out 
of Plutarch, in a former volume (6). GERD | 


(i) Sub. an. U. C. 531. (2) Eneid. vi. v. 855, & ſeq. 
(3) Maſorv. Germ I i. c. 4. (4) Faſt. Capitol ſub an. U. C. 556. 


(5) Plutarch. in Marcel. Polyb, I. ii. Flor. J. ii. c. 44 Cal. (6) See 


brfore, vol. xiv. p. 510. 
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degeneracy of the modern Germans, in this reſpect, as well as 
that of the Gals, Spaniards, and other nations, is, in a great 
meaſure, owing to their exchanging their old natural liquors for 
the foreign juice of the grape . 


Er. Ul. 
The hiſtory of the antient Germans, 


The an- W F have taken notice, at the beginning of this chapter, 
tient hiſ- that the moſt antient hiſtorians, both Greek and Roman, 
tory of the have ſo injudiciouſly confounded the whole German nation under 
the names of Scythians and Celtes, and that Tacitus himſelf, 
who had converſed ſo much amongſt them, is, in ſome caſes, 
ſo manifeſtly fabulous, and, in many others, ſo obſcure and in- 
conſiſtent, that no tolerable certainty can be expected either 
with relation to their origin, or antient hiſtory, except we can 
ſtrike out ſome light from better hands, and from ſome ſuch 
concurring circumſtances as may add weight to their teſtimony. 
This, we hope, we have done, in ſome meaſure, with relation 
to the firſt of theſe two points; but it is much more difficult to 
_ adjuſt the latter to any ſatisfaction, conſidering what a vaſt num- 
ber of nations are comprehended in the general name of Ger- 
maus, their conſtant fluctuations, and driving each other from 
place to place, their various intermixtures with each other, till 
the name of the one was quite ſwallowed up in the other; that 
many of them did, in time, come to differ widely from the reſt, 
in their cuſtoms, government, laws, and politics; and others 
are ſcarcely known to us by any thing but their names; and 
eſpecially, conſidering that none of them wrote any thing of 
their own affairs, and that both Romans and Greeks had but 4 
very confuſed, if any, knowledge of them, till the Romans did, 
by their wars and commerce with them, open a more eaſy way 
to it (A). Upon theſe accounts, we muit be contented to fct 
down 


Germans 
un non. 
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[A] Ic is plain, that, bef ore the Rmans came over the %, they a 
| had ſo little knowledge of them, that they confounded them with 8 
tne Gauls, and called Beck nations by that name. The general one C 
of Ge! mans doth not, indeed, appear to have been of fo early 
date as ſome have thought i it, as we have ſhewn at the beginning of 
this chapter ; ſo that each nation being diſtinguiſhed by their pecu- | ( 
war names, unknown then to the Romans, it was natural for theie 6 | 
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down the epocha between the coming and ſettling of the former 
in the ſeveral parts of Germany, and the invaſion of the latter, 
for dark and uncertain, and as impenetrable as their famed 
Hercynian foreſt ; except what we have been able to gather from 


thoſe authors concerning their names, ſituation, and ſome few 


other particulars, which we have already, or ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention, in the ſequel of this ſeftion. . 


 Wurar occaſioned the Romans breaking in upon Germany, 
as they did upon all other nations they could come at, we have 
already ſeen, in the courſe of the Roman hiſtory * ; the Germans 


were then ſo far from being formed into one ſingle community, 


that they were divided into vaſt number of ſmall kingdoms and 
commonwealths. They might, indeed, look upon themſelves, 


in general, as a nation deſcended originally from the ſame ſtock, 
and ſo have ſome laws in common to them all, either for the 
ſupporting of each other againſt foreign invaders, or for the pre- 
ſervation of a due balance amongſt their vaſt variety of com- 


monwealths ; but in other things, each had its particular form 
of government, laws, policy, and intereft. They were all of 
them bred up with an exceſſive love of liberty, and hatred to 


* See vol. v. p. 75, & ſeq. 


to include them all- under the name of Celtes, Gauls, and Galatæ, 
as they were ſo nearly allied in their origin, religion, cuſtoms, c. 


There is, indeed, one paſſage, in the fa//i Capitolini (1), in 
which mention is made of that great victory ſo much cried up by 


| Pirgil and other writers (2), which Marcellus gained over Viridoma- 
rus and his Gault, who are here joined with the Ixſubri and Germans, 
and which, if this laſt name be not corrupted by the tranſcriber, 


will plainly ſhew it to have been longer in uſe than we ſuppoſe it. 
But a late writer hath ſhewed it very probable, at leaſt, both from 
the fimilitude of the names, and other concurring circumſtances, 
that Germani is here tranſcribed inſtead of C:nomani (3) ; for theſe 
were not only next neighbours to the Iaſabri, and concerned with 


them in the fame war againſt the Romans, but were defeated with 
them, not long after, by Cethegus, who, thereupon, triumphed 


over them both at the ſame time (4). 
This Vi, idomarus is by ſome ſtyled a king, and by others a gene- 


ral, of the Gaz/s (5) ; and his invaſion threw the Romans into ſuch 


a conſternation, that, to turn away the impending evil, they were 


guilty of that inhuman piece of ſuperſtition we have mentioned out 
of Platarch, in a former volume (6). | a 


(ü) Sub. an. U. C. 531. (2) Eneid vi. v. 85 5, & ſeg. 


(3) Maſœv. Germ J i. c. 4. (4) Faſt. Capitol ſub au. U. C. 5 50. 
(5) Plutarch. in Marcel. Polyb, 1, ii. Flor. J. ii. c. 44 S al. (6) See 
brfore, vol. xiv. p. 510. DL 
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all kinds of invaſion ; and could not, but with jealouſy and re- 
ſentment, behold the daily encroachments which the Romans 
continually made on all their neighbours, or, conſequently, with- 
out uniting themſelves more cloſely againſt them, and affiſting 
thoſe of their neighbours, who were likely to fall the next ſa- 
crifice to their ambition ; as we have ſeen they did, with re- 
ſpe& to the Gauls, Helvetii, and other neighbouring ftates. 
Hence aroſe thoſe wars and conqueſts which ended in their total 
conqueſt ; for the politic Romans ſoon took the advantage of 
their being divided into ſo many different republics ; and by fo- 
m-nting jealouſies among ſome of them, bribing and corrupting 


others, and by uſing all their force and art againſt the reſt, 17 7 


found means to ſubdue them gradually, and by piece- meal: ſo 
that one ſtate after the other fel a prey to their conquering arms, 
till the whole country was reduced into a Roman province. 
This part, therefore, of their hiſtory, is not to be looked upon 
as a general one of a whole nation, but as a ſeparate one of ſuch 
a number of different ſtates ſubdued one after the other, and in 
a great meaſure independently one from the other, till we come 
to that period of time the B brought and united all the 
other Germans, who remained in thoſe countries, together 
with many other Raman provinces, under their dominion. For 
this reaſon, and becauſe a full and particular account has been 
given of all theſe conqueſts in the Roman hiſtory, we ſhall, to 


avoid all unneceſſary repetitions, cont- nt ourſelves with giving 


Te deſign 
of this 


Jeciion. 


a chronological ſummary of the reduction of each of theſe na- 
tions, till we come to ti.e grand epocha of the Franks above- 
mentioned ; and refer our readers to the volume and page where 
each of them is more fully and ſeverally mentioned. For the 
Roman hiſtory being not only the moſt conſiderable one in this 
whole work, in all reſpects, but being, as it were, the baſis, 
or pivot, on which that of all the nations they ſubdued doth 
chicfly turn, we thought it would render it more complete, uſe- 
ful, and inſtructive, to give them all in one view, or ſeries, in 
that part of it, thin if we had detached them from the main 


| body, and broncned them out into ſo many diſtin& parts of 
hiſto-y ; which could hardly have been done without either great 


con faſion, or endleſs repetitions. From the conqueſt of Ger- 
many by the Romans, our next point in view will be, to ſnew 
by whit means they regained their liberty, and made ſuch am- 
ple repriſ.'s upon their conquerors under the Franks ; and as the 
det. ction of theſ2 gave rife to the German empire, which will 
mala a conſidet able part in our modern hiſtory, which is to fol- 
] .w, we ſhall, to avoid confuſion, give the hiſtory of all thoſe 
ſcveral nations, and of thoſe kingdoms which they erected in 
other countries, in their ſeveral tranſmigrations, each in a diſ- 

| tinct 
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tinct chapter, and confine ourſelves, in the latter part of this, 
to mentioning the moſt conſiderable of thoſe other counties 
which have been ſince conquered and poſſeſſed by the Germans, 
who now inhabit the empire, at leaſt as far as will be neceſſary 
to open the way to the modern hiſtory of it. 

Bur before we come to the Raman invaſion, it will be ne- German: 
ceſſary to mention ſome tranſactions, relating to the antient „e by 
Germans, which are previous to it, and have yet been but the Gauls, 
touched upon; the firſt of which is, the Gauliſß irryption into 
their territories, under the conduct of Segoveſus, whillt his bro- 
ther, Belloueſus, made the like over the Alps, Theſe two va» 
liant princes were ſons to the fiſter of mbigatus, a king 
of the Celtæ, or Gauls, about the time of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
That monarch, finding his ſubjects to increaſe too faſt for the 
extent of his territories, reſolved to ſend two large colonies out 
of it, to ſettle ſomewhere elſe, under the conduct of his two ne- 
phews. Theſe being directed, as the Gauliſb manner then 
was, by the flight of birds, the former of th. was directed 

over the Rhine, and ſettled in the Hercynian foreſt o, whilſt 
the other went and penetrated into Ita, as we have feen in a 
former volume © (B). Whether the Germans had any hand in 
this latter expedition, doth not clearly app-ar, for the reaſons 
mentioned in the laſt note. Only if the regions lying at the foot 
of the Apennine hills were at that time inhabited by Germans, 
or ſemi Germans, as Livy calls them , there is no queſtion to 
be made, but they might be hurried, by thoſe Gauliſb ſwarms, 
to follow them in thoſe excurſions, and ſhare in thoſe devaſta- 
tions and pillages, which they committed, But hitherto it doth 
not appear, that the reſt of the German nation were at all con- 
cerned in them, fince Tacitus gives them this peculiar charac- 
ter, that they rather ſtudied how to preſerve their own, than 


Þ Liv. decad.L v. e. 34. © Vol. xi. p. 419, 420. Decade 
I. a. <. 20; | | 


(B) We find, however, no farther mention of the former co!ony, 
and their ſettlement in Germany, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that it is of 
them which Julius Ceſar ſpeaks, when he informs us of a Gaul 
nation, which in his time inhabited the heart of G rman, along 
the Hercynian foreſt, and all the moſt fertile parts of that country 
between the Rhine and that famed wood, and had intirely conformed 
themſelves to the cuſtoms and manners of that country (7). Taci- 

tus, likewiſe, by placing the Bzii and Helv ti much about the very 
ſame ſpot of ground, and making them both to be Je{:.nded fron; 
the Gu (8), doth in all probability, mean the very ſame nativs | 
and colony with C /ar and Livy. 


(7) Comment. J. vi. c. 24. 


d= 


(8. Cerma v, c. 23. 
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how to invade the territories of others :; and it is moſt likely, 
that they did not begin to act offenſively againſt the Romans, 
at leaſt, till they were alarmed at the greatneſs of their power, 
and the daily encroachments they made round about them. 
Swarms of colonies they muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſent abroad, 
to prevent the want of elbow-room, as they multiplied ſo faſt : 
but there was ſo much of that to ſpare towards the north parts 
of Europe, and fo little on the ſouth parts, where they were, 
moreover, ſure to meet with a ſtout oppoſition, that the 
poured moſt of them towards the other way, at leaſt till the 
Gauls did, in ſome meaſure, oblige them to make repriſals upon 
them. : 

THe firſt of theſe we meet with, and which, -in all appear- 
ance, is of much later date than that of Segoveſus into Germany, 
is that of the Belgæ, one of the fierceſt, and moſt warlike na- 


tions of Germany; who, having paſſed the Rhine, and driven 


the Gauls out of a canton of it, ſeated themſelves ſo firmly in 
it, that neither their neighbours, whom they continually annoyed, 
nor any other nation, could ever drive them out of it. Cæſar 


adds, that they were not a little proud of this their ſettlement, 


and that they aſſumed a high hand over all their neighbours * ; 


and we have elſewhere obſerved, that they were, probably, 
called Belgæ, upon that account, that word, in the old Teu- 
tonic, ſignifying fierce and quarrelſome ® (C). They after- 


wards peopled the coaſts of Britain, and drove the natives into 


the inland parts, and waged continual wars with the Germans b. 
We have already given an account of theſe Belge, of their 


origin, wars with the Romans, and reduction to their yoke, in 
a former volume, to which we refer our readers i. From this 
irruption of the Belge into Gaul, which is the firſt the Ger- 
man nation made upon them, at leaſt that we read of, theſe two 
nations continued in a kind of alternate ſtate of hoſtility and 
friendſhip, as occaſion ſerved ; ſometimes invading each other's 
territories, at other times aſſiſting each other againſt the Romans, 


as we have had frequent occaſion to hint in the laſt chapter, and 
 thall again in this; but it is time that we ſhould ſpeak of thoſe 


© Germ.c. 35. f Comment. I. ii. c. 4 s See before, vol. 
XV11. in the laſt ſection. d Comment 1. i. c. 1. # See vol. xii. 
p. 537, & (X), &ſeq. & 555. 5 


(C) And which is the character Cæſar gives them, and attributes 
this roughneſs of theirs to their living at a diſtance from the more 
civilized provinces of Gaul, and having few or no foreign merchants 
to trade with them, and brin 


«temunate mankind (9). 


9 Comment, l. i c. 1. 


g them ſuch commodities as ſerve to 
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the Romans, the defeats they received from them, and by which 
they were ſubdued by them, in the ſuccin method and order 
of time, as we have promiſed. 


Tux firſt we read of, who ventured to invade the Roman Cimbri 
territories, were the Cimbri and Teutones: we have already ivd 
ſpoken of their antient ſettlement, the former in the Cimbrica Italy. 


Cherſoneſus, and the latter on the coaſts and iſles of the Baltic *; 
but whether for want of room there, or, perhaps, invited by 
the beauty of a warmer clime, both theſe (D) marched, with 
their wives and children, through, and ravaged Noricum and 


Ihricum, penetrated into Italy, defeated the Romans at ſeveral 


pitched battles !, and threw all Italy into the greateſt conſterna- 


tion n. In the firſt of theſe actions they vanquiſhed the famous 


conſul, Papyrius Carbo: in another M. Junius Silanus, another 
conſul, who was ſoon after called to a ſevere account for it; and, 
in a third, L. Caſſius; and, in a fourth, the brave MH. Aurelius 
Scaurus, whom they took priſoner, and put to death by their 
king, Bolos (E), for ſpeaking too boldly in praiſe of the Romans: 
0 1 but, 
k See before, p. 155, 156. Vol. xii. p. 3 16, & ſeq. & 362, 
& ſeq. n Ibid. p. 373, 378. 


(D) It doth not, indeed, appear, that theſe two nations began 
their firſt excurſions jointly, or at the ſame time; much leſs, that 
they all left their territories, for they left a much greater number 
behind; but only that ſome of the reſoluteſt of each reſolved to 
exchange them for new ones. It is more likely that, upon the ſight 
of the vigorous oppoſition they were likely to meet with from the 
conſular armies, and under ſuch experienced generals, the C:imbri 
invited the Teutones, Who were their neighbours, to come and join 
them, as they did ſome others, both Germans and G, throvgh 
whoſe territories they paſſed ; particularly the Tigurini and 4m4rones, 
who are mentioned in the ſame invaſion (10). They parted, indeed, 
from them all, upon what account doth not appear ; but inſtead of 


' purſuing their Italic invaſion towards the Pyrencet, being there re- 


pulſed by the Celtiberi, they rejoined the Teut;nes again, and made 
ſad havock in Gaul, which was then in no condition co withſtand 
them. They moved, at length, towards ah), by ſeveral ways, 

and were forced to fight their way through each of them. It proved, 


however, a fatal expedition to them all, particularly to the T, 


who, after having inſulted the Roman army with the molt biting. 


taunts (11), were cut off by them, to the number of 105,009, by 
the ſame viftorious conſul (12). : 


(10) See vol. V. P. 4, S 34. (1 1. beet. 20. | 22 I Ai. 
(15, Pautarcb. uti ſupra. 
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but, after ſeveral other ſucceſſes in Italy, they were totally de- 


Defeated feated and deſtroyed by the policy of the conſul Marius. For 
by Mars this general took care to poſt himſelf ſo advantageouſſy, on the 


day of battle, that the Cimbri had not only his army, but the 
fun, wind, and duſt, to combat with, and were the more ea- 
fily overthrown, by that ſubtile ſtratagem (F). How greatly 
the Romans eſteemed this victory, may be ſeen by the triumph, 
and other ſingular honours which they decreed both to Marius, 


and to Catulus, as well as by the monuments which theſe cauſed 


to be reared in memory of itꝰ (G). Thoſe Cimbri who eſcaped this 
N dreadful 
"Ibid. p. 380. See PLUTARCH, ubi ſupra, & vol. xii. p. 381, 

& je. | 


bri (14). We have formerly mentioned the murder of the brave Scau- 
rus, by that young hot-headed prince, and the occaſion of it (15); 


and there we followed the former of theſe authors, though, molt 


likely, the latter is in the right. We lately tock notice, how apt 
the Greets and Romans were to confound the Gaul and Germans; 
the Cimòri were, doubtleſs, antient Celtes, as their name imports, 
with reſpect to their origin; but Gali they could nat be, fince they 


inhabited the moſt northern parts of Germany. 


(FE) This circumſtance we are beholden to Plutarch for (16), and 
need the leſs queſtion it, ſeeing that author had it out of Sy//a's me- 
moirs, who was himſelf in Maria:'s army, and had wrote a de- 
ſcription of this victory, beſides Catulus, who likewiſe left an ac- 
count of his conſulſhip ; and, perhaps, ſome other helps he might 
have had beſides. The deſcription which he and ſome others (17) 
give us of the order of battle of the Cimbrians, their accoutrements, 
weapons, valour, and in:repidity to the laſt, plainly ſhews what 
brave warriors they were, and that they only wanted ſome parts of 


the R:man diſcipline and policy to have made them, in all points, 


ſuperior to the conquerors of the world. 

We are told, farther, that their wives behaved, in this action, 
with incredible bravery; and at length preferred an honourable 
death for hemſelves and their children, to a diſhonourable captivity 
{15,: and Seneca adds, that, after their death, their very dogs 
fougit in defence of the carriages, which theſe heroines had loſt 

the ir lives for. „%% 

(G; Among theſe was the famed temple of Virtue, built by the 
former, and the brazen bull, which tae latter is ſaid to have taken 
from them, and cauſed to be preſerved in his own houſe (10). 
What this bull was, hath puzzled moſt antiquaries, becauſe it is not 

mentioned by any other auiaor: ſome think, that the Cimbriaus 


(14) Eee. Ixvi. (15) E xv. p. 364. Se (16) In Maris. 
(17) Valer. Max. J. ii c. 6. Vide & Artholin de contempt. mort. ap. 
Durs. (18) Platarch. ubi ſupra. (10) N. Hit. I. vi. ii c. 41. 
| | has 
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dreadful laughter, did, in all likelihood, return into their own 
country; for they are ſaid to have ſent afterwards a ſubmiſſive 
embaſly to Anguſtus ? ; and are likewiſe mentioned, by authors 
of later date, as the moſt warlike of all the northern Germans a, 
down to Claudian's time, who calls the north ſea by their name. 
But it is likely the Saxons, their neighbours, joining with them 
in their excurſions, and growing, by degrees, more famous, the 
Cimbrian name was ſwallowed up in theirs *. | 
THe next excurſion we find recorded of the Germans is, that Arioviſtus 
which happened in * Czſar's time, on occaſion of the jea- e in 
louſy, which it is juſtly ſuppoſed that politic conqueror fomented Gaul, and 
between the A dui and the Arverni, the then two moſt potent 7 4 
nations in Gaul; the former of whom being then in friendſhip king dom 
with Rome, and the latter allied with the Sequani, theſe thought Bere. 
fit to call in the neighbouring Germans to their aſſiſtance. At 
firſt, only 15000 came over to them, but they became ſo ena- 
moured with this delightful country, that, to keep their footing 
in it, they ſent for freſh ſupplies from over the Rhine, inſo- 
much, that they amounted, at laſt, to 120000. The Seguani, 
by their affiſtance, ſoon ſubdued the Ædui, as we have formerly 
ſeen *; but their victory coſt them dear, for they were forced 
by Arioviſtus, the German king, to evacuate one third part of 
their kingdom, to ſettle his troops in. He ſoon after obliged 
them to yield another third to him, as a ſettlement for 40000 
Harndes, who croſſed over to him, and, at the ſame time, did, 
by his addreſs, induce Julius Ceſar, then conſul, to allow him 
the title and honour of a king. But it proved a ſhort-lived 
kingdom, and Cæſar, who only careſſed him for his own ends, 
ſoon found a ſpecious pretence to diſpoſſeſs him of it. The vaſt 
numbers of Germans which Ar:ovi/ius had brought into Gaul, 
and the ſucceſs which their bravery had gained them, could not 
but raiſe the Roman jealouſy, and alarm not only the Suan, 
but the greateſt part of the Gauls, who thereupon applied to the 
conſul with bitter complaints againſt the German devaſtatione, 
and the danger they were in of being quickly ſwallowed up by 
them. Cæſar turned all this to his own advantage, and ſent to 
deſire an interview with the German prince, who found means 
to excuſe himſelf from it, and to get fix other nations, or can- 


„ STRraBo. |. vii. 4 Tacir. Germ. c. 37. ProLit, I. ii. 
c. 1. * Conſul. Honor. p. 335, 450. * See Mascov. in fin. 
I. i. * See before, vol. xii. p. 535. v Dro. I. xxxviii. 


had it upon their ſtandards, as the Rozmars had the eagles; others, 
that it was only a bullock's head (20); but all this is mere conjeQure, 
and not worth dwelling upon. | 
(20) See Maſcov & Lediard. I i c 13,n 1, K %% _ 
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tons, to join with him, beſides his own Suevi (H), and a freſh 
reinforcement of thoſe which were haſtening over to him; 
upon which, Cz/ar made what haſte he could towards him, to 
prevent their joining. A conference was, at length, agreed 
upon, in which Cæſar uſed ſome. threats to him, and plainly 
told him, that the Romans would doubly reſent his tyrannic uſe 


of their old friends the Ædui, after they had ſhewed him ſo 


much regard, and beſtowed ſuch honours upon him; and there- 
fore inſiſted, that he ſhould reſtore their hoſtages to them, ſend 
back part of his German troops, and forbear all future hoſtili- 
ties. To all this imperious ſtuff, Arioviſtus, in vain, pleaded 


the right of conqueſt, his being invited into Gaul, and his treat- 


ies with the Sequani, and even offered his ſervices and friendſhip 
to Cæ ſar himſelf: the conference was broken, and followed with 
a dreadful engagement, in which the Roman policy got the ad- 
vantage of the German bravery (I), gave them a tofal 3 

| row, 


(H) Theſe were the Marcomanns, Harudes, Tribochi, V. angiones, 


Nemetes, and Sedufii, We have given an account of theſe German 
nations, at the beginning of this chapter; beſides theſe, the Treviri 


gave notice to Cæſar, that a freſh ſwarm of Suevi were got as far 


as the banks of the Rhine, under the command of Naſua and Cim- 
berius, two brothers, who were juſt on the point to croſs over into 
Gaul, and join the German army (21). 3 


(I) Cæſar played a double ſtratagem againſt them; the firſt, bß 


animating his Romans and Gauliſb allies, with a pretence, that Ar:- 
oviſtus had been guilty of the blackeſt treachery ag? 

which notion, whether true or falſe, would not fail exaſperating 
them, anddiſheartening the Germans : the other, by obliging them to 
fight before the new moon, which, he had been informed, bothGauls 
and Germans Carefully avoided, as ominous to them: and accord- 
ingly, Ariowiſtus ſtrove all he could to ſhun it, till the Roman: fell 
ſaddenly upon him, and obliged him to fight, which both he and 
his men did, with greater fury than diſcretion; and, being once put 
into diſorder, betook themſelves to a haſty flight, in ſpite of the 


ſtopped not till they got ſafe over the Rhine. 
The misfortune is, that we have no other account of theſe things 
but what Cæſar has been pleaſed to give us, who is evidently partial 
to his own nation, and much more to himſelf. Had they been writ- 
ten by a more impartial hand, it is likely we ſhould find them in a 


very different light from what he has given them. However, even 


as we have them from him, it is not difficult to diſcover ſuch incon- 


ſiſtencies as ſeem to us to carry their own confutation. Such as is 
that which he ſays of the Germans at this action, viz. that they 


(21) Comment, J. i, c. 35, & ſeq. (22) See wol. Xii. p. 5 35. 


formed 
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ainſt him (22); 
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throw v, and forced them over the Rhine, ſome by ſwimming, 
and others in boats, and, amongſt the reſt, Ariovi/tus himſelf, 
who, by what may be gueſſed by a paſſage in Cæſar, did not 
long outlive his diſgrace *. After this, the nations which fought 
under him diſperſ:d themſelves, the Marcomanns into Boiobe- 
mum, under the conduct of Maroboduus; the Tribochi, Ne- 
metes, and Vangiones, ſtayed in Gaul, or went over the Rhine, 
and ſubmitted, with the Li, to the Romans; for we find them 
ſtill ſeated along the banks of that river Y. As for thoſe Suevi 
who were aſſembled on the ſame fide, they retired, upon their 
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receiving the news of this defeat; only a great number of them 


were cut off, in their flight, by the Vi, who had been treated 
in a hoſtile manner by them *. And thus ended this ſecond ex- 
pedition of the Germans into Gaul. On the very next year, 
the Belgæ, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Romans, formed a 
great alliance with the Cel/tes, Germans and Gauls, in order to 
drive them farther from their neighbourhood. Cæſar, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, found means to ſow ſuch diviſions amongſt them, 
that many of thoſe allies ſubmitted to him; only the Nerv, 
Atrebates, and Veromandui, ſtood firm againſt him, and, 
though defeated at length, yet yielded him one of the dzareſt 
victories he had ever got: ſo that the whole Belgic nation was 


Tre Zelgæ 


forced to ſubmit to the Roman yoke a. Comius, a faithful de- Jubau.d. 


pendent on Cæſar, was by him made king of the Atrcbates, 
and ſoon gained a conſiderable authority over all that country *; 
the Atuati, about the ſame time, hearing of theſe ſwift con- 


w Cs. comment 1. 1. c. 52, & ſeq. * Tbid I. 'v.c.:29. Lee 
vol. xii p. 536. Tacir. Germ. c. 28. * Comment. I. . 
c. 54. a Ibid. 1. 11 paſſ See vol. xi. p. 538, 555. Com- 
ment. I. iv. c. 21. | 


formed themſelves into ſuch a thick and impenetrable phalanx, and 
held their ſhields ſo cloſe over their heads, that the Ronan; were 


forced to leap upon them, and tear them aſunder, and, ſinking 


down between them, kill thoſe who lurked under them, ti! they had 


opened a paſſage for their companions to come in upon them 23). 
But C+/ar was not the only Reman writer who betrays ſuch fond 


pariality fer the glory of that nation; the account which ſome of 
them give of the to al overthrow of ſuch a vaſt army as that of the 
brave Cimbrians, and their allies, mentioned a little higher, and 
with the loſs of only 300 men on 2Minins's fide (24), ſeems no leſs 
ftre:ched beyond all probability, eſpecially conſidering how brave! y 


they tell us the enemy behaved on this occaſion, and how much 4. 


perior they had proved in all former actions. 


(23) Cnnent. ibid c. 52. (24) Lide Earp. & Flor l. i. c. 14. 


Vol. XVIII. E 6 quteſts, 
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queſts, came in one body to the ſuccour of the Atrebates, and 
entertained no ſmall contempt of the Romans, when they found 
them ſo far inferior in ſtature: they were, however, ſoon un- 
deceived, to their coſt, when, being briſkly beſieged by them 
in their capital, into which they had been forced to retire after 
the defeat of the Atrebates, and unable to obtain better terms 
than to ſurrender it at diſcretion, both their city, and all the 
gariſon of it, to the number of 53000, were ſold by the con- 


queror © (C). 


Czſar was, not long afterwards, forced into a war with two 
other German nations, viz. the Tencteri, and Uſepetes (L): 
theſe, having been forced. out of their own territories by the 
Sucvi, the fierceſt and moſt warlike of all the northern Ger- 
mans, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel of this volume, 
had paſled into Gaul, and ſettled themſelves in the neighbour- 
hood of the Eburones and Condruſi. C ſar was then at Rome, 
to obſtruct the cabals of Lucius Domitius againſt him, but was 


_ obliged to haſten into Gaul, to prevent their joining with that 
nation againſt the Romans. Upon his arrival, they ſent an em- 


baſſy to acquaint him with the reaſons of their coming into that 
country, and to beg, that he would allow them ſettlements 
there, promiſing him, if he did, to ſerve him upon all occa- 


ſions; otherwiſe, that they would maintain their ground by force 


of arms. Ceſar not only refuſed to grant them their requeſt, 
but fell ſuddenly and furiouſly upon them, and made a terrible 
flaughter of them, together with their wives and children ; and 

e Ibid. c. 33, & ſeq. 


(K) C ſur, in his account of this action, ſeems to intimate, that 
he had extirpated the whole nation by it (24): for he ſays, that they 


had all abandoned their cities and towns, and had ſheltered them- 


ſelves in this capital, where thoſe who eſcaped being killed in the 
ſiege, were all fold for ſlaves. But they are found, in proceſs of 


time, to have made ſuch powerful head againſt the Romans, as 


ſhews plainly enough how apt that conqueror was to exaggerate 
every advantage he got againſt thoſe who fell under his hand. 
What this capital was, he doth not tell us: Cluverivs thinks it 
to have been Namur; if fo, it is ſtrange, that Cæſar, when he de- 
ſcribes the ſtrength of the place (25, ſhould ſay nothing of the 
Maeje, on which that place is ſituate, and which could not but add 
conſiderable ſtrength to it. ET | 
(L) We have given an account of theſe two nations, and their 
country, in a former volume (26). - ” 


(24) Comment. J. ii. c. 29, Cg. (25) Lid. e. 24. (26) 
Jol. ui. p. 542, (). | 


of 
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of thoſe who eſcaped, the greateſt part periſhed, with endea- Tencteri 
vouring to croſs the Macſe ; only their cavalry, who happened «nd Uſi- 
not to be in the battle, croſſed the Rhine, and fled to the Si- petes de 
cambri, whoſe territories were ſited between thoſe two rivers. T. 


This, and the aſſiſtance which the Ub:: about Cologn ſent to 


beg of him againſt the threatening Suevi, afforded him a pre- A 6» idge 
tence for building a bridge over the Rhine, to the great ſurpriſe Cui, over 


of all the Germans (M), but eſpecially of the Sicambri, whoſe . 


country he ravaged at an unmerciful rate, ſet fire to their houſes, 
cut down their corn, and returned to the Ub:z ; whilit they, at 


his approach, ran with all their effects into their foreſts, and 
exhorted the Ten#eri and Uſrpetes to do the ſame e. This was 


the firſt time, in all likelihood, that the Romans ſet foot on 
the German territories, which became afterwards the ſcene of 
ſo much bloodſhed on both ſides, both under that conqueror, 
and his ſucceſſors, and which ended in the almoſt total conqueſt 
of this brave nation. The Treviri were the firſt who gave 
an occaſion to that general to invade their country, who doth 
not appear to have had any intention, upon his firft entering 
Germany, to carry on a war acainſt them, but only to k-ep 


them in awe, by convincing them, that he was not afraid to 


come and attack them in their own territories (N). However 
that be, the Trevir!, grown jealous of the Romans, and of 
their own liberty (O), had, by their credit and valour, wall 

| 1 | nigh 


a Ibid. c. 1, & ſeq. See vol. xii p. 542. 1 Comment. ubi 


ſupra, c 7, & ſeq. 


(M) The Ub:i, indeed, offered to waft him over in their boats; 
but the politic general told them, that it would be mote for the 


honour of the Romans to build a bridge over that river; which, it 
ſeems, was the firſt attempt of chat kind, they being uſed before to 


croſs it in floats, and other ſlight and flat veſſels, What increaſed 


their ſurpriſe, if his account can be credited, was, that he firiſhed 


it in ten days, and ſet a ſtrong guard on each fide of it. The reader 
may ſee this famed fabric deſcribed by himſelf (27). 

(N) Cæſar had two other views, the one to ſhew the Germant, 
by the example of the Sicarbri, how dangerous it was to exaſperate 
the Romans; and the other, by the timely aſſiſtance he gave the 
ii againſt the Suewi, though for his own ends, to induce them to 

ſet a high value upon Reman friendſhip. . 

(O) They had been formerly reckoned a very powerful nation 
among the Germans (28), and, having ſince palied the Rhine, had 
extended their dominions from that river quite to the country of the 
Rhemi. They had, a little before, ſhook off the N, youre, 


and were even reported to have invited other C to come, and 


(25): Comment. I. Iv. c. 17. (28). Tacit, Germ. c. 8. 5 
B @ 3 | a 


Le Rhine. 
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nigh ſtirred up a general revolt in Gaul, which had groaned 
5 ſome time under the Roman yoke: this obliged Ceſar to ſend 
Labienus againſt them, whilſt he went to the afliſtance of Cicero, 
who was, in ſome mcaſure, beſieged by the Nervii. We have 
given already a full account of all theſe tranſactions, in a former 
volume; for which reaſon, we ſhall refer our readers to them, 
as they are quoted in the margin, to avoid needleſs repeti- 

tions *. 
Fos the ſame reaſon we ſhall content ourſelves with juſt re- 
capitulating the principal and brave efforts which they made, 
upon all favourable conjunctures, for the recovery of their 
liberty, and the deſperate wars which they renewed, and carried 
on, upon all proper occaſions, againſt ſcveral Roman emperors, 
and during ſeveral centuries, till they had accompliſhed their 
end, and ſubdued their conquerors; and refer our readers to 
thoſe parts of the Roman hiſtory, where they have been as fully 
treated of as could be done in a work of this extenſive nature. 
It is not, indeed, to be ſuppoſed, that their inſuperable love of 
liberty could ſuffer them to be longer patient under the Roman 
yoke, than til] an opportunity offered itſelf for ſhaking it off; 
and this, in ſpite of the Roman careſlcs, policy, and vigilance, 


could not but often happen, conſidering the continual diſtrac- 


tions of that unwieldy empire : neither could the ill ſucceſs, 


_ which too often attended theſe attempts, diſcourage them from 
freſh ones: ſo that it would unavoidably draw us too far, to 


particularize them all here again; eſpecially conſidering that 


S* 
— ——— 


{ thoſe of Franks, Alemans, Gepidæ, Burgundians, &c. of each 
| 5 of whom, as well as of the other conſiderable northern nations, 
1 ſuch as the Hunns, Goths, Sueves, Dacians, Lombards, &. 
f ve ſhall give a full hiſtory, in the ſubſequent chapters ( ** 
4 CE | | | ITH 


f See vol. xii. p. 5383, & ſeq. 551, 555. & vol. xiii. p. 307, 
314, 326, 435. 1 | 


occaſioned their being defeated by Labienus, as has been elſewhere 
hinted 30). OO LD 

(P) It will not, however, be amiſs to advertiſe our readers here, 
that, as thoſe nations branched out into a vaſt multitude of tribes, 
governments, and names, it will be impoſſible, in a work of this 
extent, to take notice of them all under ſeparate articles, eſpecially 
as many of them are known to us by little more than their names, 


(29) Comment. l. v. c. 2. (30) See wel. xii. p. 555. 
| | Or, 


they were, in proceſs of time, divided into many diſtinct na- 
tions, and appear, in hiſtory, under ſeveral names; ſuch as 


aſſiſt them, and the Gault, in defence of their liberty (29) ; which 
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WII relation to the Germans in general, the moſt conſider- 
able tranſactions which remain to be taken notice of, are thoſe 


which follow, and which having been already ſpoken of in ſome 
former volumes, we ſhall here only recapitulate and reſer our 


reader to the places quoted in the margin. In Auguſtus's reign, 
who, as we formerly took notice, had iſſued out ſome edicts 
againſt the inhuman ſuperſtitions of the druids 5, which, in all 
likelihood, affected both nations, the Germans took that oppor- 
tunity to paſs the Rhine, and to ravage thoſe countries which 
were ſubject to him. Againſt them Agrippa was ſent, whoſe 


arrival ſo intimidated them, that they quickly repaſſed that 


river >, But, whilſt he was gone into Spain, they repaſſed it, 
and defeated a body of Roman horſe, and afterwards the Gallic 


proconſul M. Lollius, from whom they carried off a ſtandard : 


but he ſoon recovered his honour, and drove them back again, 


with conſiderable loſs. All this while the Gauls were in great 


ferment, and meditating a general revolt ; upon which he ſent 
Druſus thither to quell them, which he had no ſooner done *, 


but he paſſed the Rhine, drove all before him, and penetrated 
almoſt to the German ocean. | 


THe famed revolt which happened among the Roman legions 


leſt in Pannonia, and which was happily quelled, in part, by 
Druſus, and afterwards wholly by Germanicus ", gave occaſion 
for a freſh invaſion, which the laſt mentioned general carried 
on with great ſucceſs, and much greater havock and ſlaughter 
of the Germans for fifty miles about ; and, if we may believe 
Tacitus, without the loſs, or even the wounding, of one fingle 
Roman. This action, which may be more properly called a 


s See before p. 43. b See vol. xiii p 307. i Thid. p. 314. 
* See the laſt chapter, p. 146. & vol. xii. p. 326. ! Ibid & ſeq. 
= Vol. xii. p. 408—427. Annal. c. 49, & ſeq. 


or, at moſt, on account of ſome of their alliances with, or aſſiſting. 


other more conſiderable ones. and ſharing with them either in ſome 
notable victory or defeat. Of ſuch, we hope, it will be ſufficient to 
ſpeak occaſionally, as we find them nentioned by antient authors, 


and to give the beſt account which can be found of them, in as few 


words as poſſible. 

But of thoſe who have made a greater figure in antient hiſtory, 
ſuch as the Al:mans, Gepide, Longobardi, Vandals, Sucvi, &c. 
among the antient Germans, the Hunns, Goth, eaſtern and weſtern, 
and other Sh an nations, together with their migrations, ſettle- 
ments, wars, conqueſts, Fc. they will be beſt treated of, each 
under a ſeparate chapter, according to the beſt accounts we can get 
from antient authors, and in ſuch a manner as may beſt open the 


way to the modern hiſtory of the Ge; man empire. 


maſſacre 
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maſſacre than a conqueſt (Q), alarmed ſome other German 
nations againſt them ; but theſe, likewiſe, had the misfortune 
to be defeated, as we have ſeen in the Roman hiſtory o. The 
Roman general had ſoon after a fairer field offered to him, on 
occaſion of the rupture between the two German chiefs, Armi- 
nius and Segeſtes, the former a ſworn enemy to the Romans, 
the latter a ſtaunch friend to them. What advantage Germani- 
cus made of this rupture, we need not repeat here, but only 
that the Germans received ſeveral defeats, and Arminius himſelf, 
after ſome advantages gained over them, was totally routed ?. 
All that we ſhall add concerning this war is, that though it coſt 
the Roman general very dear , yet he had received ſuch rein- 
forcements of men and arms from Gaul and other parts, that 
he hoped in one campaign to have reduced all Germany ; but 
his ſucceſs raiſed the jealouſy of Tiberius, and occaſioned his 
being recalled . | 

THE1R other moſt conſiderable wars with the Romans the 
reader will find in the places quoted in the margin * ; in the 
reign of M. Aurelius; and afterwards under the following 
emperors, which we ſhall but juſt mention here, and refer to 
the places where they are ſpoken of in the Roman hiſtory, viz. 


againſt Alexander and Maximin u, againſt Valerian“ and Aure- 


lian x, Probus , Conſtantius 2, Julian a, Valentinian, and 
| ſome of his ſucceffors® : but theſe, and the ſequel of their 
hiſtory, will be beſt ſeen in ſome of the ſubſequent chapters, 


» Ibid. p. 429. 430, & notes. 
& ſeq. 2 See ibid. p. 446. = Ibid. p. 461, & feq. Vol. xiv. 
p. 353, & ſeg. * Ibid. p. 587, & ſeq. - Vol. xv. p. 115, 130. 
» Ibid. p. 170. x Ibid. p. 199. P. 223. 2 P. 408. 
rie, & fog. . „ ge 


(Q) That general was, it ſeems, informed, that the Germans 
were then celebrating ſome great feſtival; and as he knew it was 
their cuſtom to drink very hard, and to carouſe it all night, he did 
not doubt but to find them either dead-drunk, or faſt aſleep, as he 
actually did. For having, with a numerous army, croſled the Ce. 
a foreſt all night, he fell upon them, beſore they either knew any 


thing of his coming, or were recovered from their debauch. The. 


eonfuſ:on that reigned amongſt them upon ſuch a ſurpriſe, made 
trem become an eaſy prey to him, and he failed not to make the 


beſt advantage of it; permitting his troops to put all to fire and 


ford, ſparing neither age or (ex, or even their moſt ſacred groves; 
witneſs that famed one cf Tarfana, of which we have had occaſion 
to ſpeak at the beginning of this chapter, and which they burnt, 
and levelled to the ground 31). | | 


| (31; See Tacitus #1. . . 91 7. ** v7] xiii. 2 429 £ 8p 
| | where 


P Ibid. p. 435—445, & 452, 
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where we ſhall ſpeak of them under the names of Alemans, 
Gepide, Franks, &c. by which they were diſtinguiſhed, and 
better known, by that time. 

Bur before we come to their ſeveral hiſtories, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to paſs, according to our plan, over to the Britiſb iſles, 
whoſe firſt inhabitants being undoubtedly of antient Celtic ex- 
tract, as we have, we hope, ſufficiently ſhewn in a former vo- 
lume , as well as in this and the foregoing chapters, claim a 
preference, in point of time; whereas thoſe northern people 

above-mentioned, fo far as they appear, at leaſt, under thoſe 
new names, being not only of recenter date than the antient 

| Britons, but of more uncertain origin, we think will more pro- 
uy + of in the ſubſequent chapters, and each in its 
ue Order. 


Vol. v. p. 231: 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIII. 


The antient flate and hiftory of Britain, to its 
deſertion by the Romans, and the invaſion of 
the Angles and Saxons. 12 5 


er 


Deſcription of Britain. The firſt inhabitants, The 
cuſtoms, religion, government, &c. of the anttent 


Britons. The fate of Britain under the Romans. 


Bricain ; HE iſland, which is now called Great Britain, and 
called, in comprehends the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
more an- 


with the principality of Wales, was, in more antient times, by 
way of diſtinction, ſtyled Albion, the name of Britain being 
then common to all the iſlands, that lie round it. Hence, Aga- 
themerus, ſpeaking of the Britiſb iſlands, They are many in 
number, ſays he; but the moſt conſiderable among them are 
Hibernia and Albion . And Ptolemy, to the chapter, wherein 


tient times, 


Albion. 


he deſcribes the iſland now called Great Britain, prefixes the 


following title; T he ſituation of Albion, a Britiſh i and d. But, 
as this far excelled the other Britiſb iſlands, the name of Albion, 
in proceſs of time, was quite laid aſide, and that of Britain, 
by way of excellency, uſed in its room. By this name it was 
known in Pliny's time, and even in Cæſar's. The iſland 0 
Britain, ſays Pliny, 1 much celebrated by the Greek and Latin 
writers, was formerly called Albion, the name of Britain being 
then common to all the iflands round ite. And Ceſar, The other 
angle of Britain, ſhooting out to the weſt, lies over-againſt Spain; 
on which fide is Hibernia, an iſland thought to he half as big as 
Britain, and about the ſame diſtance from Britain, as Britain 1s 
rem Gaul “. Hence it is manifeſt, that the name of Britain, 
once common to all the iflands in our ocean, was, in Cæ ſar's 


time and Pliny's, become peculiar to the iſland, which is ſtill 


known by that name. Whence it had the name of Albion, is 
uncertain, ſome deriving it from the Greek word alphen, which, 


* Acarnru. I. xc. 4 Prov. Eu e. 3. Pr . 1 iv. 
C 0. C4410; 0643. | 
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according to Feſtus, ſignifies white, the chalky cliffs, that, in Various 
ſeveral places, riſe on our coaſts, being of that colour; while conecures 
others pretend this name to have been borrowed from a giant, ©97<r=1ng 
feigned to have been the ſon of Neptune, and mentioned by ſe- e 
veral antient writers. Some of our etymologiſts have recourſe — 
to the Hebr-w tongue, and ſome to the Phænician; alben, in 825 
the former, ſignifying white ; and alp, in the latter, high. 
The derivation from the Greek word alphon, or from the He- 
| brew alben, ſeems to be countenanced by the Britiſb poets, 

who ſtyle Britain Inis Wen, that is, the Mhite Iſland ©. The Whence 
origin of the name Britain is no leſs uncertain, than that of /y/ed Bri- 
Albion, Nennius and ſome other Britiſb writers derive it from tain. 
Brutus, whom they likewiſe call Brito, the fifth in deſcent 
from the celebrated Æneas. Others bring it from the Britiſb 

words Pryd Cain, that is, a white form, ſoftened, by degrees, 
into Britannia. The learned Camden derives it from the words Yaricus 
Brith, which, in the antient language of the iſland, ſignifies etymologies 
painted, and Tania, importing in Greek, a region or country; of the 
ſo that the name Brithtania, changed in proceſs of time into 97d Bri- 
Britannia, expreſſes what the Britons really were, that is, ain. 
painted. Somner, diſliking Camden's etymology, propoſes ano- 
ther, viz. that the name Britain comes from Brydio, ſignify- 
ing, in the Britiſb tongue, rage, and pointing out the violent 
motion of the ſea, that ſurrounds the iſland. Of theſe four 
etymologies, the ſirſt is founded on a fable; and againſt the other 
three lies one common, and, in our opinion, unanſwerable 
objection; which is, that the name of Britain was given to the 
iſland by foreigners, who could not borrow it from the Britiſh 
tongue, with which they were, in all likelihood, ,unacquainted. 
That the iſland received the name of Britain from foreigners, 
is evident, ſince the natives never ſtyled themſelves Britons, 
nor their country Britain, their true name being Cumri, or 
Cumbri ; whence Cambria the name of Wales to this day 
among the Welſp. Beſides, the ſecond of the above-mentioned 
etymologies, deriving Britain from Pryd Cain, ſcems too far 
fetched. As to Camden's etymology, Somner obſerves, that 
Ceſar, in telling us, the Britons painted their bodies with 
woad, ſpeaks only of the inhabitants of Albion; whereas all the 
iſles in our ocean were called by one general name inſulæ Bri- 

_ tannice, Britiſh i ſſands. Is it probable, that a name, com- 
mon to all the iſlands in our ocean, ſhould owe its origin to a 

| cuſtom peculiar to one, though the moſt conſiderable, amcng 
them? As for the rage and fury of the ſea, whence Somner de- 
rives the name of Britannia, it is not true, that the ſea rages 
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more on the coaſt of Great Britain than elſewhere. The 


opinion the learned Bochart, ſpeaking of the colonies and language of the 


moſt natu- 
rai. 


Phenicians, offers a conjecture, which moſt of our modern 
writers have adopted as the moſt natural. The Phenicians, 
according to that writer , called this iſland, and ſome others 
near it, Barat Anac, that is, the land or country of tin or lead, 
and more contractedly Bratanac ; which name, paſſing from 
the Phenicians to the Greeks, and from theſe to the Romans, 
might have been ſoftened into that of Britannicæ and Britan- 
nia. That the Phenicians firſt diſcovered thoſe iſles, which 
were afterwards by the Greeks called Caſſiterides, and are 
proved by Camden to be our Scilly iſlands, appears both from 
Strabo and Pliny, of whom the former tells us, that the Phe- 
nicians firſt brought tin from the Caſſiterides, which they ſold 
to the Greeks; but kept the trade to themſelves, and the place 
private ?: and the latter writes, that Mediocritus was the firſt, 
who brought lead from the Caſſiterides b; where Bechart ſhews, 
that we ought to read Melichartus, who is the Phœnician 
Hercules of Sanchoniathon, to whom the Phenicians aſcribed 
their firſt weſtern diſcoveries i. But, notwithſtanding the care 
of the Phaenicians to conceal theſe iſlands, the Greets at laſt 
diſcovered them, and gave them the name of Caſſiterides, 
wiiich, in the Greek tongue, anſwers that of Barat Anac in 


the Phoenician. This name was at firſt given to the above- 


D. rip- 
ion orte 
c. 


mentioned iſlands, but, by degrecs, communicated to all the others 


lying in the ſame ſea. Thus Pachart. But, after all, his opi- 
nion, however plauſible in appearance, may be as foreign to the 
purpoſc, as any of the reſt, the late inſtances to names given 
to new-diſcovered countries teaching us, that the origin of ſuch 
names is not always owing to reaſun, but oſten to chance and 
caprice. As therefore the origin of the names given to this iſland 
is of too antient a date to be traced with any certainty, we ſhall 
diſmiſs this ſubject, and proceed to ſome more material account 
ot the country. 

Britain lies over - againſt France and Germany, 2s Czfar ob- 
ſerved, in a triangular form, having three promontorics ſhoot- 
ing out three different ways, viz. Belerium, the Land's-end 
towards the welt, Cantium, the Kentiſh or North Foreland 


towards the eaſt, and Traviſium or Orcas, Cathneſs, towards 
the north. It is divided from Jreland, to the weſt, by the Ver- 


gi vian or Triſh ſea; waſhed on the north by the northern ocean; 


on the eaſt, where it faces Germany, by the German ocean 


and on the ſouth, towards France, by the Brit; channel, 
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called by the Romans Fretum Britannicum. Some writers have 
thought, that, where the channel is moſt contracted, the iſland 
was antiently joined by an iſthmus to the continent *. It lies 
between the 5oth and 59th degrees of north latitude, extending 
from north to ſouth about 560 miles. Its breadth 1s various ; 
and in compaſs its three fades are found to contain, allowing for 


the windings of the coaſt, about eighteen hundred miles. The 


ſouth ſide, extending from the North Foreland in Kent to the 
Land's-end in Cornwall, contains about three hundred miles; 


the weſt fide from the Land's-end to the moſt northern point of 


Scotland, about eight hundred ; and the eaft fide about ſeven 
hundred. Were Great Britain to be conſidered as a perfect 
triangle, formed by three right lines, the length of its three 
ſides, put together, would amount to about fifteen hundred 
miles. The fertility and pleaſantneſs of Britain gave occaſion 
to Iſaacius Tzetzes to imagine, that theſe were the fortunate 
iſlands, deſcribed by the poets, where the face of nature ſmiled 
with a perpetual ſpring. It was, in former times, the granary 
of the weſtern empire; for hence was every year tranſported 
an immenſe quantity of corn for the ſupply of the army on the 


frontiers of Germany. But the convenience of its ſituation, the 


fertility of its ſoil, and the innumerable bleflings, with which 
it has been enriched by nature, are, with high encomiums, de- 
ſcribed by two antient panegyriſts, one of whom pronounced 
his ſpeech before Con/tantine, and the other before Conſtantius. 
To theſe we refer the reader, and paſs to the firſt inhabitants 
of this iſland. | | 
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THe ſouthern parts of Britain were peopled, according to 1ts fr ft in- 
Cz/ar ', b; the Gauls. Tacitus is of the ſame opinion: If wwe habitants. 


conſider all circumſtances, ſays he, it is probable, that Gaul 
fir/t peopled Britain, which lies ſa near it ®, This opinion, 
which is followed by moſt of the antient, as well as the modern, 
writers, is chiefly — on the agreement obſcrved by the 
Roman writers between the two nations in their cuſtoms, man- 


ners, language, religion, form of government, way of fight- 


ing, c. Beſides, as the Gauls ſent colonies into Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Thrace, aud Afia, it is but reaſonable to conclude, 
that they did the ſame with reſpect to Britain, which lay ſo near 


them, that they could diſcern it from the continent, and was 
no leſs plentiful than the other countries, where they ſettled. 


As for the more northern inhabitants of Britain, Tacitus infers, 


* Vide Sezv.in Virg, Ft penitus toto diviſor, &c. WHITE hilt. 
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from the make of their limbs, and other circumſtances, that 
they came from Germany ; and Cæſar telling us, that 
they were Aborigines, ſeems to imply, that he diſcovered no 
affinity in their language, manners, cuſtoms, &c. with thoſe 
of Gaul and the ſouthern parts of Britain. 

The oricin As for the Pi#s, who held the eaſtern parts of Britain, 
of the which lay north of the Tine, the venerable Bede tells us, that 
Pitts. they came out of Scythia in long ſhips, and landed firſt in the 
north of Ireland; but not being ſuffered to ſettle there by the 
Scots, who then poſſeſſed that iſland, they were adviſed to 
plant themſelves in the north part of Britain ; which they did 
accordingly, with the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who moreover 
ſupplied them with wives to perpetuate their colony ; but upon 
this condition, that, in all diſputes concerning the ſucceſhon to 
the crown, the Picts ſhould prefer the female to the male line 
of their former kings; which is obſerved among them, ſays 
Bede, to this day . By Scythia, Bede perhaps meant the north- 
ern parts of Germany; for that Scandinavia, now comprehend- 
ing the kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, was, 
by the beft writers of the middle ages, ſtyled Scythia, is ſhewn 
by the learned Uſher ? and Stillingfleet , of whom the latter 
admits, as not improbable, the conjecture of Hecter Boetius, 
deriving the P:s from the Agathyrſi, who, from Sarmatia, 
came into Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and from thence into Scotland”. 
As no Roman author makes mention of the Pits before Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, who lived about the end of the fourth 
century, ſome writers are of opinion, that the Pics were not 
tons cu, a diſtinct people from the Britons, but ſuch of that nation as, 

ena the to avoid the tyranny of the Romans, had retired into the north- 
/ rl ern parts of the iſland, where, continuing to paint their bodies, 
mn they were, by the Romans, called Picti, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe, who, ſubmitting to Rome, had laid aſide that cuſ- 
tom, and adopted the Roman manners. To confirm this opi- 
nion, they alledge the authority of Camden, who, in his intro- 
duction, endeavours to ſhew, that the names of places, formerly 
held by the Picts in the ſouth and weſt parts of Scotland, are 
Britiſh, and conſequently, that one and the ſame was the lan- 
guage of the Britons and Pits, But that theſe two nations 
ſpoke different languages, is manifeſt beyond diſpute from Bede, 
who tells us, that, in his time, God was ſ{crved in five ſeveral 
languages in Britain, viz. of the Angles, of the Britons, of 
the Scots, of the Pics, and of the Latins ; which latter was 
commonly uſed in divine worſhip *. Now this difference of 


Whether 
the Pits 
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language, 


their language, but in their laws and cuſtoms. The contrary 
with the Latin word Piti; which is but a weak foundation, 


But herein he is contradicted, not only by Bede, whom we have 


_ almoſt half Scotland ſpoke the Iriſh tongue, which they had 
brought over with them from Ireland. 


into this iſland out of Ireland: In proceſs of time, ſays that of the 
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language, which Bede, who lived fo near a neighbour to the 


arguments, that are alledged to prove, that the Br:tons and 
Pifts were one and the ſame people. Beſides, it is certain, 
that the Picts were, for ſeveral ages, a ſeparate and diſtinct na- 
tion, differing both from the Scots and Britons, not only in 


opinion is intirely built on the conformity of the name Pic: 


fince ſome writers, and among the reſt Verſtegan, derive the 
name of the Pics from a word in their own language fignifying 
warrior, The Scots called them Pebiti, which name, in the 
opinion of ſome antiquaries, anſwers that of Picts, from the 
Latin word Picti; but others think it highly improbable, that 
the Scots, who were late ſubdued by the Romans, and continued 
but a ſhort time under their dominion, ſhould give their neigh- 
bours a Roman name. Buchanan takes the name of Picts to 
be Roman ; but, at the ſame time, pretends, they came from 
certain Gauliſb colonies ſettled in Thrace, where they painted 
their bodies, as well as in Britain. The ſame author adds, that 
the Picts ſpoke the ſame language as the Britons and Scots. 


quoted above, but by John Major, one of the moſt antient 
Scots hiſtorians, who tells us, that as yet, that is, in his time, 


As for the origin of the Scots, Bede tells us, that they came 75 ,,;9in 


writer , Britain received a third nation, viz. the Scots, beſides Scots. 
the Britons and Picts, who, coming out of Ireland, under the 


conduct of one Reuda, poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe territories, 
which they ſtill hold among the Pits. From this Reuda, adds 


our hiſtorian, they are called, to this day, Dalreudini, the 
word Dal, in their language, ſignifying ſhare or portion. But 
of this colony, and the time, in which it is ſuppoſed to have 


| ſettled in the north part of Britain, called afterwards Scotland, 


we ſhall ſpeak more at length in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 
To return to the Britons their manners, cuſtoms, religion, Th-cuſ/om: 
form of government, &c. are deſcribed, not only by Cæſar in and man 


| his commentaries, but by others, and perhaps more fully, who? of the 


wrote after the Romans were become maſters of the iſland, * 


The country was, according to Cæſar, well peopled, and "roms. 


ſtocked with cattle. Their houſes were not unlike thoſe of the 
Gauls. They uſed copper or iron plates, weighed by a certain 
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ſtandard, inſtead of money. If they bred domeſtic fowls, hens, 
or geeſe, it was for their diverſion, being ſtrictly forbidden by 
their religion to eat them. Of all the Britons, thoſe, who in- 
habited Cantium or Kent, were the moſt civilized, not differ- 
ing much in their manners from the Gauls. The more inland 
people, for the moſt part, ſowed no corn, their uſual food being 
milk and game, with which their woods and plains were well 
ſtored. The uſe of cloaths was ſcarce known in the iſland. 
Only the inhabitants of the ſouthern coaſt covered their naked- 
neſs with ſkins of wild beaſts careleſsly thrown over them, not 
ſo much to defend themſelves againſt the cold, as to avoid giv- 
ing offence to the ſtrangers, who came to trade with them. 
All the Britons painted their bodies, with the juice of woad, 
of a ſky-colour, and wore long hair ; but ſhaved the reſt of 
their bodies, except their upper lip. One cuſtom prevailed 
among them, which ſeemed deteſtable to other nations ; which 
was for ten or twelve men, brothers or friends, to have wives 
in common . This cuſtom continued among them ſome time 
after the Romans were maſters of the iſland ; for Diodorus Sicu- 
lus tells us, that a Britiſh lady, being upbraided with this uſage 
by Julia, wife to the emperor Severus, returned her this ſmart 
anſwer: Surely the Roman ladies ought not to reproach us on this 
account, ſince we do publicly with the beſt of men no more, than 
what they do privately with the worſt of their freemen and 
ſlaves *. They abſtained from all manner of fiſh, though the 
ſeas, that ſurrounded their iſland, and their rivers, were plenti- 
fully ſtored with them v. Their towns, or rather villages, were 
a confuſed parcel of huts, placed at a ſmall diſtance from each 


other, and, generally ſpeaking, in the middle of a wood, where- 
of the avenues were defended with ſlight ramparts of earth, 


or with the trees, that were cut down to clear the ground 2. 


Strabo tells us, that they exceeded the Gauls in ſtature, but 


their bodies were not fo well-ſet; that he ſaw, at Rome, ſome 


of their youth taller by half a foot than other men; that they 


had many princes and diſtin governments among them; that 


their woods ſerved them inſtead of cities; for having cut down 


trees, and incloſed with them a large, round, ſpot of ground, 
there they built huts for themſelves, and folds for their cattle *. 
Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
antient Britons, Their houſes, ſays he, are made of reeds or 
wood; they lay up their corn in the ear in granaries, taking 
from thence no more than what they conſume in one day ; they 
are ſimple and upright in their dealings, and ſtrangers to the 
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craft and ſubtlety of our countrymen ; their manner of living is 
remote from the luxury of other nations; they are ſatisfied with 
a very mean and frugal diet ; their iſland abounds with men, 
who are ſubject to divers kings and princes. Thus D:odorus ®. 
And Pomponius Mela : Britain is well peopled, and obeys ſeve- 
ral kings; but they are all rough and unpoliſhed, and the far- 
ther they live from the continent, the leſs they are acquainted 
with foreign riches, abounding chiefly in cattle. They dye 


their bodies with woad, but whether by way of ornament, or 


for ſome other cauſe, is uncertain, Ambition of empire, and 


deſire of inlarging their dominions, prompt them to diſturb each 


other with frequent wars ©. Tacitus writes, that the Britons, 
in their manners, reſembled the Gauls, which was owing either 
to the ſame original, or the like climate: that the Britons, 
however, not yet ſoftened by a long peace, ſhewed greater intre- 
pidity in war ; that they were formerly governed by kings, but 
were then, that is, in Agricola's time, divided by petty princes 
into parties and factions. Tacitus adds, that nothing was of 


greater advantage to the Romans againft the moſt powerful 


among them, than their not conſulting one common intereſt, 


nor their joining to repel common dangers. Thus, while they 


fight ſeparately, ſays that author, they are all alike overcome. 
Dion Caſſius, as epitomized by Aiphilin, ſpeaking of the more 
northern Britons, ſays, that they tilled no ground, their food 


being game and fruits; that they lived in their huts naked; 
that they had wives in common; that the chief authority reſided 
in the people; that, in war, their arms were a ſhield, and a 


ſhort ſpear, to the lower endof which was faſtened a ball of braſs, 


in order to terrify the enemy with the noiſe, when they ſhook 


it. They are inured to hunger, cold, and all manner of hard- 


ſhips, continues the ſame writer, and, when in the woods, 


can live upon the bark and roots of trees. He adds, that, on 


all occaſions, they had ready a certain kind of food, of which 


if they took but the quantity of a bean, they were not troubled 
with hunger or thirſt for a conſiderable time after. Heredian 
and Solinus, in deſcribing the more northern nations of Britain, 
tell us, that they knew not the uſe of garments, but girt their 
waiſts and necks with iron, by way of ornament, that metal 
being no leſs in requeſt among them, than gold was among 


other nations; that they made deep inciſions in their bodies in 


the ſhape of flowers, trees, and animals, which, with the Juice 


| of woad, they painted of a ſky-colour, that never wore out. 
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They are a warlike nation, adds Herodian, and moſt greedy of 


ſlaughter. In war they uſe a narrow ſhield, a lance, and a 


ſword. As for breaſt-plates and helmets, they look upon them as 
an incumbrance s. Pliny obſerves, among their other cuſtoms, 
that they wore rings on their middle fingers, and manured their 
land with marl ; which muſt be underſtood of the more civilized 


Britons dwelling near the coaſt ; for the others, as we have re- 


lated above, did not apply themſelves to agriculture. 
Theirmar- AS to their manner of fighting, Cz/ar, who extols their va- 
ner of lour, and the undaunted bravery, with which they went to 
fighting. battle, tells us, that they made uſe of chariots, driving furi- 
ouſly among the enemy's ranks, and diſcharging their darts, by 
which means they often put the Romans in diſorder. When 
they engaged the horſe, they left their chariots to fight on foot, 


their charioteers in the mean time retiring, and placing them- 


ſelves ſo, that their maſters, if overpowered with numbers, 
might readily find them, and have an eaſy retreat. By this man- 
ner of fighting, they had, ſays Ce/ar, both the ſpeed of the 
horſe, and the ſteadineſs of the foot, and were, by daily prac- 
tice, ſo expert, that they could ſtop their horſes on a ſteep de- 
ſcent, though in full career, turn them in a narrow compaſs, 
run along the pole, fit upon the yoke, and from thence, with 
incredible quickneſs, return to their chariots. Thus Cæſar b. 
But why they choſe to engage the horſe rather on foot than in 
their chariots, is not eafily conceived. äßůß 
Their THEIR trade was very inconſiderable, notwithſtanding the 
trade. convenient ſituation of their iſland for carrying on an extenſive 
commerce. Their veſſels were very ſmall, with their keels and 
ribs made of light timber, interwoven with wicker, and covered 
with hides; which ſhews, that they undertook no Jong voy- 
ages; nay, in all likelihood, they never ventured to ſea beyond 


the coaſts of Gaul. Their chief traffick was with the Pheni- 


cian merchants, ho, after the diſcovery of the iſland, which 
happencd, according to Sammes, before the Trojan war i, year] 


exported great quantities of tin, which they ſold to the Greeks, 


and other diſtant nations. As this trade proved very profitable, 
the Phenicians, with great care, concealed, for many ages, 


the fountain- head; but the Gree*s diſcovered it at length, about 


an hundred and ſixty years before Julius Ceſar, as Sammes will 
baue it ł, and traded to the fame place, giving the iſlands, from 
whence chie fly they brought the tin, the name of Caſſiterides, 
anſwering, as we have obſerved above, the Phenician name 
 Barat- Anac. But this trade was only carried on in the Sci 
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iſlands, where Camden tells us that ſome veins of lead were found 


even in his time. 
THe religion of the antient Britons was, as Cæſar informs Their reli- 

us i, much the ſame with that of their neighbours the Gauls. gion. 
They worſhipped Jupiter under the name of Taramis, or Taran, 

ſignifying in the antient Pritifþ language, as it does ſtill in the ; 
Melſb, thunder. Maximus Tyrius writes, that they paid di- | 
vine worſhip to the higheſt oak they could find, as the figure or 
repreſentation of this god. Their other deincs were Tutates, 

called by the Britons Duw Taith, the god of journeys, and ſup- 

poſed to be the ſame with Mercury; Heſus, called alſo Camu- 

lus, according to Camden, the god of war, other Mars of the 

Britons ; Beleus or Belinus, that is, as appears from a paſſage of 

Julius Capitolinus n, Apallo, who is alſo ſuppoſed to have been 

called Belatucardus, this inſcription, Deo Belatucardo, beingfound 

in ſeveral monuments of antiquity. As for their goddeſſes, they 

worſhipped Diana under the name of Camma, and paid a very 

particular veneration to Andate, their goddeſs of victory, who 

had a temple at Camalodunum, now Maldon in Efſex. To her 

they are faid, by Dion Caſflus, who calls her Andra/ie, to have 

ſacrificed their priſoners of war?. The care and direction of 
all religious matters was, by the Britons as well as the Gauls, _ 
committed to the Druids, whoſe authority was great, not only _ Dru- | 

in religious, but civil, affairs. Their name ſeems to come from s 

the Brit;h word Dreu, or the Greek work Drus, both ſignify- 
ing an -a4, not only becauſe they efteemed nothing more ſacred 

than the miſleto that grows on the oak, but likewiſe becauſe 

their uſual reſidence was in groves among oaks; nor did they 

perform any of their ceremonies without ſume branches or leaves 
of that tree o. They were held both by the Br:tons and Gau!s, 

in fuch veneration, that their authority was almoſt abſolute, ' 

To them belonged the care of private and public ſacrifices, the 
interpretation of religion, the beſtowing of r-wards, or inflict- 

ing of puniſhments, the deciding of controverſies, let the differ- 

ence be of what nature ſoever; and whozver refuſed to obey 
their decree, whether lord or vaſſal, was excluded from the ſa- 

crifices, which was accounted the greateſt puniſhment that 

could be inflicted; for ſuch as were thus, we may ſay, excom- | 
municated, were reckoned in the number of the wicked, and, | , 
as ſuch, avoided by all, not allowed to commence a ſuit, to diſ- 

charge any public office, or to have the leaſt regard paid them. 

Theſe Druids had a ſuperintendant or pontiff, to whom they 

were all ſubject. Upon his deceaſe, the m ſt worthy ſucceeded 


'Cx3 comment. I iv. m jur. Capir, in vit. Maximin. 
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him; but if there happened to be ſeveral candidates of equal 
merit, the election was decided by a majority of votes, and 
ſometimes, as Cz/ar tells us, by the ſword. Once a year, the 
Druids of Gaul had a general aſſembly in the midſt of the 
country, to which reſorted perſons from all quarters, who had 
any controverſies to decide, every one ſubmitting readily to 
their decrees d. The diſcipline of the Druids was thought, as 
Cz/ar writes , to have been firſt inſtituted in Britain, and 
from thence transferred to Gaul; for, even in his time, thoſe 


who were deſirous to have a thorough knowledge of it, came 


over to this iſland to learn it. The Druids were exempted 
from all military duties, taxes, and impoſts, and met with ſuch 
encouragement, that many embraced that profeſſion. The 
youth, eſpecially the nobility, were educated by them. Thoſe 


who embraced the ſame profeſſion, were, firft of all obliged to 


learn by heart a great number of verſes; which employed ſome, 
ſays Cæſar, for the ſpace of twenty years; for the Druids never 
committed any thing to writing, not that they were ignorant of 
letters, for, on all other occaſions, they made uſe of Greet 
characters, but in order to lock up, by that means, their my- 


"ſerious learning from the vulgar, or to exerciſe the memory of 


their diſciples. Thus Cz/ar. But from hence we muſt not con- 
clude, that they had any knowledge of the Greek tongue, ſince 
Cæſar himſelf, when he wrote to Q. Cicero, beſieged among 
the Nervii, penned his letter in Greek, to prevent its giving, if 
intercepted, any intelligence to the enemy ; which plainly 


ſhews, they were ſtrangers to that language. Selden thinks the 


word Græcis has crept into the text, the meaning of C ſar be- 


ing, that the Druids never committed their learning to writing, 


but, on all other occaſions, made uſe of letters; which opinion 


does not appear to us ill- grounded. One of the chief tenets 


they taught, was the immortality of the ſoul, and its tranſmi- 
gration from one body to another; which doctrine they looked 


upon as proper to inſpire them with courage, and a contempt of 


death. They inſtructed their youth in ſeveral other traditions 
concerning the ſtars, and their motions, the extent of the 
world, the nature of things, and the power of the immort . 1 
gods *. There were women as well as men Druids; for a f- 


male Druid of Tungria, now the biſhcprick of Liege, forctyld 


to Diocleſſan, as we read in Vopiſcus, when yet a private ſol- 


dier, that he ſhould one day be emperor. The ſect and reli- 
gion of the Druids ſpread as far as Italy; for Auguſtus pub- 


liſhed an edict, forbidding the Romans to celebrate their myſte- 
ties. Beſides the Druids, there were, among the Britons and 


* Cas. L vi. Prix, ubi ſup, Cæs. ibid. * Idem ibid. 
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Gauls, prieſts of an inferior rank, called Bards, whoſe province 
it was to celebrate the exploits of their heroes in verſes, which 
they ſung to the harp. The Bards were ftill in Britain, after 
the Romans had intirely abandoned it. 5 
Tk ſame form of government prevailed in Britain, as in 237% ,;,; 
Gaul; that is, the whole country was divided into ſeveral ſmall govern- 
ſtates, with a head over each, dignified by authors with the ment of 
name of king. Of theſe heads or kings, Cæſar mentions four Britain. 
in the ſmall compaſs of Kent, Whether theſe ſtates were he- 
reditary, or elective, we find no-where recorded. On great 
and imminent dangers, one of theſe heads or kings was, in a 
general aſſembly, and by common conſent, choſen commander 
in chief of all their forces. Thus, when Czſar invaded the 
iſland, the chief command of all the Brit;/þ forces was confer- 
red upon Caſſibelanus; and when the Britons revolted in the 
time of Claudius, Carafacus, king of the Silures, was choſen 
general. As, in other caſes, the ſeveral ſtates, into which Bri- 
tain was divided, had no dependence upon each other, they 
had, no doubt, quarrels and conteſts among themſelves. But 
of their affairs before Cæſar's invaſion we have no account, but 
ſuch as may be deemed fabulous; and therefore at that period, 
and, no higher, ought the Engliſh hiſtorian, as Camden well 
obſerves, to begin his hiſtory. _ 5 5 | 5 18 
Thar part of Britain, which comprehends the preſent D;+:/isx 
kingdom of England and the principality of Wales, was in an- of the 
tient times divided into ſeventeen petty ſtates, whereof the in- country. 
habitants were diſtinguiſhed by the following names, v:z. the 
Danmonii, the Durotriges, the Belgæ, the Attrebatii, the 
Regni, the Cantii, the Dobuni, the Cattieuchlani, the Trino- 
antes, the Iceni, the Coritani, the Cornavii, the Silures, the 
Dimetæ, the Ordovices, the Brigantes, the Ottadini, That 
part of Britain, which extends a great way to the weſt, and 
is bounded on the north by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth by the 
Britiſh ocean, and on the weft by St. George's chanel, was 
antiently inhabited by thoſe Britan;, who are called by Solinus, 8 
Dunmonii, by Ptolemy, Domnonii, and, in the more correct Th, Dau- 
copies, Danmonii. In this tract, or, as we may call it, penin- monii. 
ſula, now comprehending the counties of Cornwall and Devon, 
the following places are mentioned by Ptolemy *, viz. the eſtu- 
ary YVexalla, formed by the confluence of the two rivers Petre- 
dus and Ivellus, now the Parret and the Ill; the promontory 
of Hercules, about half-way between that eſtuary and another 
promontory, called by Ptolemy, Bolerium, and by Diodarus 
Sicidus i; Pelerium, The promontory Belerium, which is by 
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Ptolemy called alſo Autiveſſtæum, is the moſt weſtern point of 
Britain, now known by the name of the Land's-end. Not 
far from this ſhoots out to the ſouth the promontory Danms- 
nium, or Ocrinum, now the Lizard. On the ſouth coaſt the 
following places are taken notice of by our geographer, viz. 
Voliba, now Falmouth; the mouth of the Tamara, now the 
Tamar or Tamer, on which ſtands the town of Plymouth ; the 
mouth of the Iſca, now the Ex. The inland places mentioned 


by Ptolemy are, Iſca Danniniorum, Exeter, Tamara, Tavi- 


loch; Unella, according to Camden, Leſtwithiel. | 
NexT to the Daumonii, eaſt ward, were the Durotriges, 


inhabiting that tract, which is now called Dor/-:/ire. In this 


county Ptolemy takes notice of one place onlv, which he calls 
Dunium, and Antoninus, in his itinerary, Durnovaria. All 
critics agree, that, inſtead of Dun:um, we ought to read in 
Ptolemy, Durnium; and that this was the antient name of 
Dorcheſter, the chief town of the county of Dorſet. To the 
north and eaſt of the country of the Duratriges, were ſituated 
the Belgæ, who poſſoſſed Somer/etſhire, Wiltſbire, and Hamp- 

/hire. In this country Ptolemy and Antoninus mention on the 
coaſt Magnus Portus, Portſmouth; and Triſantonts Portus, 


Southampton, ſo called from the river Triſanto, now Hampton, 
on which it ſtands. Either Portus Triſantonis, or another place 


very near it, is called by Antoninus, eee In the in- 
land country ſtood Venta Belgarum, M incheſter, a place of great 
note in antient times, as we read both in Ptolemy and Autoni- 
nus; Aguæcalidæ, or, as Antoninus ſtyles it, Aguæſolis, ſa 


called from its hot waters, now Bath ; Iſcalis or Iſchalis, I- 
cbeſter. On the Belge bordered the Attribatii, the inhabit- 


ants of Berk/hire. The Attrebatit, as well as the Belge, came 
originally from Belgic Gaul, as we read in Cæſar , and, ſettling 
in Britain, retained their antient names. The chief city of 
the Attrebatii was Calcua, as Ptolemy calls it, or Caleva, as it 
is named by Antoninus, now Wallingford. Antoninus menti- 
ons another place, viz. Spine, which, according to Camden, 


itill retains its antient name, being called Spene; but is now only 
Reon, 


a village near Newbury, which roſe out of its ruins. On the 
country of the Attrelatii, bordered that of the Regni, com- 
prehending Surry, Suſſex, and part of the ſea-coaſt of Hamp- 
fire. In this country Ptolemy mentions but one city, vix. 


 Noviomagus, which is alſo taken notice of by Marinus Tyrius, 


as appears from Ptolemy x. Some antiquaries take this to be 

the preſent town of Guilford; but Nowiomagus was only ten 

miles diſtant from London, as we read in Antoninus's itinerary; 

whereas Guzlford is thirty. Camden tells us, that, in his time, 
«*Cx5.comim.1. v. „ 12. Prot Lic. 15: 
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were ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a city, anſwering exactly the 
diſtance ſet down in the itinerary. Beſides Nowiomagus, An- 
toninus mentions ſeveral other places in the country of the Regn:, 
viz. Othona, where was, according to the Notitia, the ſtation 
of the Roman ſoldiers called Fortenſes. Camden takes Othona 
to have ſtood where Haſtings now ſtands. Portus Adurni, 
now the ſmall village of Ederington, and Regnum, now Ring- 
wood, that is, the wood or foreſt of the Regni, into which 
they fled for protection. In the country of the Regni, namely 
at Ockham in Surry, where the Mey falls into the Thames, at 
a place to this day called Coway-/takes, from the ſtakes, with 
which the Britons had fenced the bank, Ca ſar paſſed the Thames, 
and entered the territories of Caſſivelan. Cæſar croſſed the 
Thames eighty miles from the ſea; and this is the only place, at 
that diſtance, where the river is fordable. To the caſt of the 


Belge and Attrebatii, lay the country of the Cantii, called, by Cantii 
Ptolemy and Czſar ?, Cantium, by Bede Cantia *, now Kent, 
The Cantii were, according to C: far, the moſt civilized of all 


the Britons, not differing much, in their cuſtoms and manners, 
from their neighbours the Gauls . The places in Cantium, 
mentioned by the antients, are, Durovernum, Durobrivis, 
Durolenum, Portus Rutupiz, Portus Dubris, Regulbium or 
 KRegulvium, and Portus Lemanis, now Canterbury, Rochefter, 
| Lenham, Dover, Reculver, and Lime. Whether Rutupi æ 
and Portus Rutupenſis, called by Tacitus Portus Trutulenſis, 

were one and the ſame place, is queſtioned by our antiquarics. 


Somner thinks they were two places o, contrary to the opinion 


of Leland, Lambard, and others. Perhaps he may be in the 
right; but it is not probable, ſays Camden, that Sandwich was 
the Portus Rutupenſis, it being evident, that Stonar was the 


road, where the ſhips lay, that came to Rutupiæ; and Somner 


himſelf allows Stonar to have been an antient port . In the 
opinion of Camden therefore, Portus Rutupenſis was Stonar, 
and Rutupiæ the preſent village of Richborough, at ſome diſtance 


from the ſea. Be that as it will, it is certain, that, in the Ro- 


man times, Geſſoriacum, now Bologne, and Rutupie or Portus 
| Rutupenſis, were, for thoſe who from Gaul came into Britain, 
or from Britain croſſed over into Gaul, what in our times are 


Dover and Calais. Hence, frequent mention is made of Ru- 


tupiæ by the Latin writers ; nay the word Rutupinus was, by 
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by Ptolemy the Dabuni, the antient inhabitants of Gleſterſbire 
and O. fordſbire. In their country that writer mentions but one 
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| ſome of the poets, uſed inftead of Britannus e, ſo ſamous was 


Rutipiæ in the Roman times. Portus Dubris, now Dover, is 
firſt mentioned by Antoninus; but, before the Romans aban- 
doned the iſland, it became no leſs famous than Rutupiæ itſelf. 
At Rutupiæ was quartered the ſecond legio Auguſta; at Portus 
Dubris the Tungricani; at Portus Lemanis, or Novus Portus, 
as Pt:lemy calls it, the Turnacenſes ; and at Regulbium or Re- 
gulvium, the firſt cohort of the Betaſi, as we read in the No- 
titia. Ptolemy reckons Londinium, London, among the cities 


of the Cantii; but he was therein certainly miſtaken. When 


the Roman government was eſtabliſhed in Britain, the ſea- coaſt 
of Kent, which they termed littus Saxonicum, or the Saxon 
ſhore, had, from the time of Diocleſian, a particular governor, 
called by Marcellinus, count of the ſea-coaſt, and by the No- 
titia, count of the Saxon ſhore, whoſe province it was to pre- 
vent the barbarians, eſpecially the Saxons, who began then to 
inſeſt Britain, from plundering the country. In imitation of 
the Romans, our anceſtors ſet over this coaſt a governor or por- 
treve, commonly called the warden of the cinque ports, from 


bis prefiding over five ports. Ceſar landed, when he invaded 


Britain, in the country of the Cantii, and, as is commonly 
believed, at Deal, on the twenty-fixth of Huguſt, in the after- 
noon, fifty-four years before the birth of Chriſt f. Cantium is 


parted from the continent by a narrow ſea, called by Solinus, 


Fretum Gallicum; by Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Fretum Occani, and Occanus Fretalis. Thus far of that part 
of Britain, which is bounded by the ocean, the Severn ſea, and 
the river Thames. 


Ox the north fide of the Thames, near its head, are placed 


city, namely Corinium, called by Antoninus, ſo far as we can conjec- 
ture from the diſtances ſet down in his itinerary, Durocorno- 


um, which ſtood in or near the place, where the preſent 
town of Cirenceſter ſtands. Two other places are taken notice 
of by Antoninus, viz. Altone, or Avone, and Clevum, or Glevum, 
built by the Romans, as a curb upon the Silures, now Alving- 
lion and Gloceſter. To the eaſt of the Dobuni lay the country 


of the Cattieuchlani, Calyeuchlani, Cattidudani, Cathicludan, 
as they are ſtyled in different copics of Ptolemy's works. Dion 


calls them Cattuellani, and alſo Caſſii. In their country, which 
comprehended Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſbire, and Hertford- 


fire, the following places are named by Antoninus; Lactodo- 
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rum, Bedford; Magiovinium, Aſhwell; Durocobrivit, or Du- 
rocobrive, Hertford; Pontes, placed in the itinerary twenty- 

two miles from London; and Verulamium, mentioned not only 

by Antoninus, but by Ptolemy and all the Roman writers, who 

ſpeak of Britain. Camden conjectures Verulamium to have been 

the town of Caſſivelan, which was taken by Cæſar *. In Nero's 

time it was a municipium, as we read in Tacitus ; but being af- 

terwards deſtroyed, as is ſuppoſed, in the Saxon war, the town 

of St. Albans roſe out of its ruins, which are ſtill called Veru- 

lam. In the country of the Cattieuchlani, Ptolemy mentions 

only Verulamium, which he calls Urolamium, and Salenz, of 

which no footſteps are remaining. Before the arrival of Cz/ar, 

the Cattieuchlani had reduced great part of the country b:long- _ 
ing to the Dobuni, and were conſtantly at war with their Trinoban? 
neighbours. | tes. 

Nxxr to the Cattieuchlani were the Trinobantes, as Cæſar 
calls them, or Trinonnantes, as they are ſtyled by Tacitus and 
Ptolemy. They inhabited the preſent countics of Middleſex 
and Eſſex. Vo them belonged the city of London, called by 
Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus Londinium ; but Ammianus, 
Lundinum ; by Stephanus Lindonion ; and by Bede, Lundo- 
nia and civitas Lundonia i. There ſeems to have been no ſuch 

place as London in Caeſar's time; and yet it was a town of 
great note and trade in Nero's, as appears from Tacitus . It 
muſt therefore have been founded between the times of theſe 
two emperors, and, in all likelihood, as the learned biſhop of 
Worceſter thinks, about the time of Claudius. Tacitus calls it 
a place famous for trade, and the concourſe of merchants, tho” 
not diſtinguiſhed with the title of colony l. Whether in proceſs 
of time it attained this honour, may be queſtioned ; for though 
Ammianus Marcellinus ſtyles it Auguſta, yet we cannot from 
thence conclude, that it was a Reman colony, ſince antiquaries, 
of no mean character, are of opinion, that the emperors allowed 
ſome towns, that were not colonies, to aſſume that title w. Per- 
haps it took the name of Huguſta from Conſtantine the Great, 
who is ſaid to have ſurrounded it with a wall. Pralemy, as we 
have obſerved above, and alſo Ravennas, place London in Can- 
tium, on the ſouth fide of the Thames. The other towns of 
the Trinobantes were, Durolitum, Cæſaromagus, Cononium, 
Camalodunum, and Colonia, now Leiten, Burghſtead, Can- 
nonden, Maldon, and Colcheſter. Camalodunum, called by 
Ptolemy Camudolanum, was the firit Raman colony in Britain, 
granted by the emperor Claudius to the veterans, who, driving 
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out the natives, ſettled there ; but they were afterwards them- 
ſelves, in a general inſurrection, either driven out, or put to the 
ſword, the theatre, the temple of Claudius, and the ſeveral 
villas in the neighbourhood, belonging to the Roman com- 
manders, being utterly demoliſhed by the incenſed Britons, 
who looked upon the colony as the ſeat of flavery n. The coun- 
try bordering on that of the Trinobantes, and comprehending 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, 


was inhabited by the Iceni, called by Ptolemy, Simeni, and by 


others, Tigeni. Gamden is of opinion, that the Iceni were the 
people, whom Cæſar calls Cenomagni o. To them belonged 
the following places, mentioned both by Ptolemy and Antoninus, 


Villa Fauſtini, Cambretonium, Sitomagas, Venta Icenorum, Ga- 


rienis Oftium, Iciani, Brannodium, and Durobrive, now St. 
Edmundſbury, Bretenham, Thetford Caſtle, Yarmouth, Ich- 
burrough, Brancaſter, Dornford. In the Roman times, the 
commander of the horſe under the count of the Saxon ſhore was 


| ſtationed at Oftium Garienis, called alſo Oppidum Garianorum : 


and the Dalmatian horſe, as appears from the Notitia, at Bran- 
nodunum. To theſe we may add Camboritum, mentioned by 
Antoninus, though not by Ptolemy, and in the itinerary placed 


on the Cam, where the preſent city of Cambridge ſtands ; which 


Coritani, 
bdended Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, Lincoln- 


Camden ſuppoſes to have been built out of the ruins of 
Camboritum. | | 15 
On the Iceni bordered the Coritani, whoſe country compre- 


ſhire, Nottinghamphire, and Derbyſhire. Their chief places 


were, Lindum, Lincoln; Tripontium, Towceſter ; Bennavenna 


or Beneventa, thought to be Northampton; Rate, or, as Pto- 


| lemy calls it, Rage, according to Camden, Leiceſter ; Verome- 


tum, Burrowhill; Margidunum, Margedoverton ; Pontes, 
Panton; Crococolanum, and Agelocum, or, as Camden will 


have it, Adelocum, Idleton. Lindum, called by Bede, Lindo- 


colina civitas, was, according to Ptolemy, the metropolis of 
the Coritani. In this country, between the ſprings of the Nen, 


and the Avon, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of antient fortifica- 
tions and military fences, erected, as Camden believes, by 
Ofterius governor of Britain, after he had fortified the banks of 


the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen, in order to prevent the ir- 
ruptions of thoſe who inhabited Wales, and the north parts of 


Britain. When the banks of the two latter rivers, the one run- 
ning eaſtward, and the other weſtward, were well defended, the 


only paſſage from the north into the hither part of Britain was 


between the ſprings of theſe two rivers; and this paſs was de- 
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fended with ſtrong works, whereof the ruins are ſtill to be ſeen 
at Gildſborough and Dantrey. Oſtorius, ſays Tacitus ?, after 
having diſarmed ſuch as were ſuſpected, by fortifying the banks 
of the Antona and Sabrina, reſtrained them from breaking into 
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the province; where, inſtead of Antona, mentioned by no 


other writer, Camden reads Aufona, or Avona, which name 
was, according to him, common to the Nen and Avon 4. To 
the weſt of the Coritani, were ſituated the Cornavii, who, 
according to Ptolemy's deſcription of their country, ſeem to 
have poſſeſſed Yarwickfhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, 
Shropfhire, and Cheſhire. Their chief towns were, Brano- 
nium, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Branogenium, Worceſter ; Pre- 
ſidium on the Arfona or Avona, Warwick, where the prefect 
or commander of the Dalmatian horſe was poſted by the ap- 
pointment of the governor of Britain, as we read in the Noti- 
tia; Pennocrucium, Penkridge ; Viroconinum or Uricomium, 
as Ptolemy calls it, the metropolis of the Cornavii, probably 


built by the Romans, when they fortified the banks of the Se- 


vern, which is here fordable, and no-where lower. It is 


now a ſmall village, called F/rockce/ter. Out of its ruins roſe 


the preſent town of Shrewſbury. Deva, or Deuna, as Ptolemy 
calls it, on the river Deva, from whence the town borrowed 
its name, now Cheſter. It was antiently a Roman colony, and 


the ſtation of the twentieth legion, ſurnamed Victrix, Condate, 


Congleton ; and Rutunium, now Routon. 

THe principality of Wales, formerly comprehending the 
whole country beyond the Severn, was, in the Roman times, 
inhabited by the Silures, the Demetæ, and the Ordovices. To 
theſe belonged not only the twelve counties of II ales, but like- 
wiſe the two others lying beyond the Severn, viz. Herefera- 
ſhire and Monmouthſhire, now reckoned among the Eng1:/h 


counties. The Silures and Demetæ, according to the deſcrip- 


tion Ptolemy gives us of them, inhabited that part, which is 
now known by the name of South Wales, and comprizes the 
following counties, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Glamorgan- 
ſhire, with Herefordſhire and Monmouthſbire. As to the origin 
of the people Tacitus is of opinion, that they came originally 


from Spain, on account of their ruddy complexion, their curled 
hair, and their ſituation over- againſt that _ They were 


a warlike people, of great intrepidity and reſolution, utterly 


averſe to ſervitude, and great ſticklers for their liberties, as will 
appear from their wars with the Romans under Oftorius, Vera- 


nius, and Julius Frontinus, who in the end ſubdued them. In 


Herefordjhire ſtood Bletium, now the Old Town on the 17u- 


P Taeir. I. xi. c. 31, 1 Vide Caup. Mit. p. 404. 
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out the natives, ſettled there ; but they were afterwards them- 
ſelves, in a general inſurrection, either driven out, or put to the 
ſword, the theatre, the temple of Claudius, and the ſeveral 
villas in the neighbourhood, belonging to the Roman com- 
manders, being utterly demoliſhed by the incenſed Britons, 
who looked upon the colony as the ſeat of ſlavery v. The coun- 
try bordering on that of the Trinobantes, and comprehending 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, 
was inhabited by the Iceni, called by Ptolemy, Simeni, and by 


others, Tigeni, Gamden is of opinion, that the Iceni were the 


peopie, whom Ceſar calls Cenomagni o. To them belonged 
the following places, mentioned both by Ptolemy and Antoninus, 
Villa Fauſtini, Cambretonium, Sitomagas, Venta Icenorum, Ga- 
rienis Oftium, Iciani, Brannodium, and Durobrive, now St. 
Edmundſbury, Bretenham, Thetford Caſtle, Yarmouth, Ich- 
turrough, Brancaſter, Dornford. In the Roman times, the 
commander of the horſe under the count of the Saxon thore was 
ſtationed at Oftium Garienis, called alſo Oppidum Garianorum : 


and the Dalmatian horſe, as appears from the Not:tia, at Bran- 


nodunum. To theſe we may add Camboritum, mentioned by 
Antoninus, though not by Ptolemy, and in the itinerary placed 
on the Cam, where the preſent city of Cambridge ſtands ; which 
Camden (ſuppoſes to have been built out of the ruins of 
Camboritum. UC 1 

O the Iceni bordered the Coritani, whoſe country compre- 
hended Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, Lincoln- 
ſhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Derbyſhire. Their chief places 
were, Lindum, Lincoln; Tripontium, Towceſter ; Bennavenna 
or Beneventa, thought to be Northampton; Rate, or, as Pto- 
lemy calls it, Rage, according to Camden, Leiceſter ; Verome- 
tum, Burroawhill; Margidunum, Margedoverton ; Pontes, 
Panton; Crococolanum, and Agelocum, or, as Camden will 
have it, Adelocum, Idletin. Lindum, called by Bede, Lindo- 
colina civitas, was, according to Ptolemy, the metropolis of 


the Coritani. In this country, between the ſprings of the Nen, 


and the Avon, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of antient fortifica- 
tions and military fences, erected, as Camden believes, by 
O/tzrius governor of Britain, after he had fortified the banks of 
the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen, in order to prevent the ir- 
ruptions of thoſe who inhabited Wales, and the north parts of 


Britain. When the banks of the two latter rivers, the one run- 


ning eaſtward, and the other weſtward, were well defended, the 
only paſſage from the north into the hither part of Britain was 


between the ſprings of theſe two rivers ; and this paſs was de- 


Tacx. I. xiv. c. 31, & vit. Agricol. c. 16. » Cao. Brit. 
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fended with ſtrong works, whereof the ruins are till to be ſeen 


at Gildſborough and Dantrey. Oſtorius, ſays Tacitus ?, after 


having diſarmed ſuch as were ſuſpected, by fortifying the banks 
of the Antona and Sabrina, reſtrained them from breaking into 
the province; where, inſtead of Antona, mentioned by no 


other writer, Camden reads Aufona, or Avona, which name 


was, according to him, common to the Nen and Avon 4, To 
the weſt of the Coritani, were ſituated the Cornavii, who, 


according to Ptolemy's deſcription of their country, ſeem to 


have poſſeſſed Varwichſbire, Warceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, 
Shropfhire, and Cheſhire. Their chief towns were, Brano- 
nium, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Branogen:um, Worceſter; Pre- 
ſidium on the Arfona or Avona, Warwick, where the prefect 
or commander of the Dalmatian horſe was poſted by the ap- 
pointment of the governor of Britain, as we read in the Noti- 
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tia; Pennocrucium, Pentridge; Viroconinum or Uricomium, 


as Ptolemy calls it, the metropolis of the Cornavii, probably 


built by the Romans, when they fortified the banks of the Se- 
vern, which is here fordable, and no-where lower. It is 
now a ſmall village, called / roc hceſter. Out of its ruins roſe 
the preſent town of Shrewſbury. Deva, or Deuna, as Ptzl-my 
calls it, on the river Deva, from whence the town borrowed 
its name, now Cheſter. It was antiently a Roman colony, and 


the ſtation of the twentieth legion, ſurnamed Victrix, Condate, 


Congleton ; and Rutunium, now Routon. 
THe principality of Wales, formerly comprehending the 
whole country beyond the Severn, was, in the Roman times, 
inhabited by the S:/ures, the Demetæ, and the Ordovices. To 
theſe belonged not only the twelve counties of // alzs, but like- 
wiſe the two others lying beyond the Severn, viz. Herefcra- 


hire and Monmouthſhire, now reckoned among the Eng1:/h 


counties. The Silures and Demetæ, according to the deſcrip- 
tion Ptolemy gives us of them, inhabited that part, which is 
now known by the name of South Wales, and comprizes the 


Silures ; 


following counties, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Glamorgan- 


fire, with Herefordſhire and Monmauthfhire, As to the origin 
of the people Tacitus is of opinion, that they came originally 
from Spain, on account of their ruddy complexion, their curled 
hair, and their ſituation over-againſt that country. They were 
a warlike people, of great intrepidity and reſolution, utterly 


averſe to ſervitude, and great ſticklers for their liberties, as will 


appear from their wars with the Romans under Oflorius, Vera- 
nius, and Julius Frontinus, who in the end ſubducd them. In 


Hlerefordſbire ſtood Bletium, now the O14 Town on the JI. - 


Tacx. I. xi. c. 1. 1 Vide Camp. Dit: p 404. 
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now; and about three ſhort miles weſt of the preſent city 
of Hereford, near the village of Kenchefter, Ariconium, men- 
tioned by Antoninus. In this country are to be ſeen the veſtiges 
of ſeveral Roman camps. In T * the north, 
where it is divided from Radnorſhire ſome place 
Bellæum Silurum; but others think it 9 
Brecknack, the chief town of the county, was inhabited, in the 
appears from ſeveral Roman coins, found there, 
from a Roman brick diſcovered with this inſcription, Leg. II. 
Aug. and from a ſquare camp near this place, called by the na- 


tives Gaer, that is, fortification. In Monmouthſhire, about 


three miles from Chep/fow, which ſtands near the fall of the 


Le into the Severn, is placed by all our antiquaries Venta Si- 


lirum, called to this day Karine, that is, the city Venta ; 


but now only ſome ruins of it are to be ſeen. On the north- 


weſt border of the county ſtood Gobannium, mentioned by Au- 
toninus, at the confluence of the Iſca, now Myſt or Uſe, and 
the Govenni ; whence it took the name of Gobannium, which 
with a ſmall alteration, it retains to this day, being called Mer- 
Gavenni, that is, the confluence of the Gavenni or Gobannium. 


About twelve miles from Gebannium, Antoninus places Bur- 
rium, where the Birdbin or Birthin falls into the Uſe. This 


place is now known to the Velſb by the name of Brynbiga, and 


to the Engliſb by that of Lt. On the other fide 0 of the Uſe, 
twelve miles from Burrium, ſtood Iſca Silurum, where the ſe- 


cond legion was ſtationed; whence it is ſtyled by Antoninus, 


Legio Secunda, and by the Britons to this day Kaer-Lheion, or 
Kaer-Myſt, that is, the city of the legion, or of the river Uſe. 


The Legio Secunda, called alſo Britannica Secunda, was raiſed 


by Auguſtus, and removed out of Germany into Britain by 
Claudius, under the conduct of Veſpaſian, to whom, upon his 
aſpiring to the empire, it ſecured the Britiſh legions. It was 
placed in gariſon at Iſca by Julius Frontinus againſt the Silures, 
and long after that, that is, in the reign lentinian, tran- 


ſlated from thence by count Bae the father of Thaode fox 


the Great, to Rutupiæ, as we read in the NVotitia and in Mar- L 


cellinus*", At Iſca Silurum, many monuments of antiquity 
have been diſcovered, as the reader will find in Camden. The 


moſt ſouthern county formerly belonging to the Silures, is 


Glamorganſhire, where, at a ſmall diſtance from the Remney, 


which divides it on the eaft from Monmouthſhire, is to be ſeen 


Kaer-phily-caſtle, in the opinion of Camden, the moſt noble and 
antient piece of architecture remaining in Britain. That this 


r AuMIan MARCEL. . XXvVii. c. 18. s Vide Cann. Brit. 
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caſtle was built by the Romans, ſeems highly probable, though 

we have no other reaſon to conclude it Roman, but the ſtateli- 

neſs of its ſtructure, no Roman inſcriptions, ſtatues, coins, or 

other monuments of antiquity, having ever been diſcovered 

there. Camden thinks it was the Bullæum Silurum, of which 

we have ſpoken above, 

Tux remaining part of South Wales, comprehending Caer- Demetæ. 


Mardbinſbire, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardiganſhire, was likewiſe 
inhabited, according to Pliny, by the Silures; but Ptolemy, to 
whom Britain was better known, placed another nation here, 
called by him Demetæ and Dimetæ. Beſides, both Gildas 
and Nennius ſtyle this country Demetia ; and the Britons to 
this day call it Dyved, changing M. into V, according to the 
dialect of that language. Perhaps the Latin name Demetia 
owes its origin to the Britiſh Dyved; for it was the cuſtom of 
the Romans, as Camden obſerves, to retain ſuch names of the 
places they conquered, as had been given them by the natives, | 
adding only to them a Latin termination, In the country of | 
the Demetæ, Ptolemy takes notice only of two places, Loven- 
tium or Luentium, at the mouth of the Tuerobis, now the 
Towy, and Maridunum, or, as Antoninus calls it, Muridunum, 
now Caer-Mardhin. The country now known by the name | 
of North Wales, and comprehending Montgomeryſbire, Me- 3 
rionethſbire, Caernarvanſbire, Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire, | 
was inhabited by the Ordovices, a brave and powerful nation, Ordo- 
vrho held out firſt againſt the Romans, and afterwards againſt the viceg 
Engliſh, after the other Britons were ſubdued ; for by the Ro- 
mans they were not reduced till the time of Domitian, nor by 
the Engliſh till the reign of Henry I. In their country, namely 
in Montgomeryſhire, where the village of Meivod ſtands at pre- 
ſent, ſtood formerly, according to the conjectures of the beſt 
antiquaries, the city of Medislanum, celebrated both by Ptolemy 
and Antoninus. Beſides Mediolanum, Antoninus mentions other 
places in the country of the Ordovices , viz. Segontium, on the 
river Sejont, whence, without all doubt, it took its name; Co- 
novium, now Conway ; and Faris, of which the ruins were to 
be ſeen in Camden's time, near the village of Bodwar. In this 
country are the ruins of ſcveral antient iorts raiſed by the Ro- 
mans, to awe and keep in ſubjection the natives. Over-againft 
Caernarvanſhire lies the iſland of Mona, now Angleſey, the an- 
tient ſeat of the Druids, firſt attempted by Paulinus Suetonius, 
and afterwards reduced by Agricola. It was called in the Brit-. 
4% tongue Mon, and, when conquered by the Engliſt, Angle- 
ſey, that is, the Engliſh i and. 

THe Brrigantes, whom Stephanus calls Brigæ, a numerous Renata 
an] powerful peaple, and much commended by tlie antione tf 
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writers, poſſeſſed the following countries, viz. Yorkſhire and 
the biſhopric of Durham towards the eaſt and the German ocean, 
and to the weſt Lancaſhire, We/tmorland, and Cumberland. 
In York/oire, and in the weſt- riding, on the Dan, now the 


Don, ſtood the city of Danum, mentioned by Antoninus, and 


in the Notitia, called the ſtation of the Criſpinian horſe. Nen- 
mins ſtyles it Caer-Dann ; but it is now known by the name of 
Dor.caſter. Olicana, mentioned by Ptolemy, is, from its fitua- 
tion with reſpect to Eboracum or York, thought by Camden to 
have ſtood where //k/y, on the Wharf, now ſtands. It was 


robuilt in the reign of Severus by Virius Lupus, legate and pro- 


pr:z2tor of Britain, as appears from an antient inſcription dug 


up there t. The ſecond cohort of the Lingones was quartered 


here, Near the co fluence of the Calder and the Are ſtands 
the ſmall village of Caſtlefard, formerly, according to Camden, 
Lageolium, or, as Antoninus ſtyles it, Lagetium. This our 
learned antiquary conjectures from its ſituation, by a Roman 
way, from ſeveral monuments of antiquity diſcovered there, 
and its diſtance from Danum and Eboracum. Colcaria, accord- 


ing to ſome Tadcaſter, according to others 4berford, is men- 


tioned by Antoninus, but not by Ptolemy. Iſurium Brigantum is 
placed by both on the Ure; and by Camden thought to have 
ſtood where the preſent village of A/dbsrrow ſtands, at a ſmall 
diitance from Borrowbridge. Ebcracum, or Eburacum, now 


York, on the Owſe, for the Nye takes that name at Aldburrow, 


where the Owſeburn, a ſmall brook, falls into it, was the me- 


tropolis of the Brigantes. It owed, no doubt, its origin and 


grand.ur to the Romans; for it was both a Roman colony and 


a municipium, as appears from ſeveral antient inſcriptions u. 


The ſixth legion, called Victrix, ſent out of Germany into Bri- 
tain, was quartered here in the time of the 4ntonines, and like- 


wiſe the ninth in Talba's reign x. In this city the emperors had 


a palace, in which died Septimius Severus and Conflantius Chlo- 


37:5, Upon the death of the latter, his ſon Canſtantine, who 


aftcrwards acquired the ſurname of Great, was here firſt de- 
clared emperor. The reſcript of the emperors Severus and 


Sntoninus, de rei vindicatione, is dated from this place. Upon 


tie death of Severus, juſtice was, for ſome time, adminiſtered 
here by the great oracle of the law Æmilius Paulus, When 


the Rynaus abandoned Britain, Eborracum was, by the Scots 
and 77775, reduced to the ſhadow of what it had been. In the 


eaſt riding, about ſeven miles from ers, ſtood Derventio, 


' Vide Cap. p. 365... » Vide Ca ub. p. 878. Gu ur. p. 485. 
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now Auldby, a ſmall village on the Derwent, formerly Der- 
ventio. At the ſame diſtance from the Alus, now the Humber, 
where the ſmall town of Wigton ſtands, ſtood, in the Roman 
times, Delgovitia; and on the promontory called by Ptolemy 
Ocellum, now Holderneſs, the city of Prætorium, now Pa- 
trington. The only places in Lancaſhire mentioned by Anto- 
ninus, are, Mancunium, now Manchefter, and Alone, called 


in the Notitia, Alione, now Lancaſter, the chief town of the 


county to which it gives name. In Meſimorland, two ſhort 
miles from the [tuna or Eden, ſtood Veteræ, now a village 
ca Burgh. It is mentioned by Antoninus; and from the 
Notitia we learn, that upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
was quartered there a prefect, with a band of Directores. Not 
far from hence ſtood Aballaba, on the Ituna, the tation, as we 


read in the Notitia, of the Mauri Aureliani. It retains its an- 


tient name, being now called by contraction Apelly. At II Hal- 
lop-caftle appear vaſt ruins of an antient town, where Ro- 
man coins and urns have been frequently dug up. Here ſtood, 


according to Camden, Gallagum, mentioned by Ptolemy, and 


called by Antoninus, Gallatum ; which conjecture agrees with 
the diſtances in the itinerary. From this place, an old cauſeway 
runs almoſt in a ſtrait line, for the ſpace of about twenty miles 
to Caer-Varran, near the Pifs wall. Upon this cauſeway, 
now commonly called the Maiden-way, Caniden thinks, that 


the ſtations and manſions, mentioned by Antoninus in his ninth 


iter, were ſettled. At Brougham, according to Camden, the 
antient Brocovum and Brevoniacum of Antoninus, called in the 
| Notitia, Brocaniacum, where a cohort of the Defenſores was 
quartered, ſeveral coins, and other monuments of antiquity, 
have been dug up. In Cumberland, the ſea-coaft was fortified 
by the Romans in ſuch places as were convenient for landing ; 
whence the Scots, when from Ireland they invaded the iſland, 
met here with the greateſt oppoſition. Many remains of anti- 
2 are ſtill to be ſeen at Moreſby, perhaps, as the preſent name 
eems to imply, the Morbium of the antients, where, according 
to the Notitia, the equites catafracti were quartered. At the 
head of the Wiſe, a ſmall river, that falls into the Waver, are 
the ruins of an antient town, called, by the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, Old Carliſle, perhaps the Ciſtra Exploratorum, placed 
ſomewhere hereabouts by Autoninus ; for it is ſeated on a high 
hill, and therefore, as it commands a free proſpect round the 


country, was very convenient for ſpying an enemy. From 


ſeveral inſcript ions it appears, that the ai, named 2non/za, and 
Auguſta Gordiana, was quartered here in the time of the em- 
peror Gordian. A little higher j:ts out a ſmall promontorn, 
below wich is a large ara of the ſea, at preſent the doundi; 1 


ot 
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of England and Scotland, and formerly of the Roman province 


and the country of the Picts. On this promontory ſtood Bla- 


tobulgium, now Bulneſs, from which, as the moſt remote limit 
of the province of Britain, Antoninus begins his itinerary. At 
Blatobulgium are frequently found Roman coins and inſcriptions. 
A mile beyond it, at low-water, are to be ſeen the foundations 
of the famous wall called the P:#s wall, built by the Romans 


to refrain the barbarians from breaking into the province. 


Though a vaſt arm of the ſea comes up here about eight miles, 


called by Ptolemy Itunæ aftuarium, now Solway-frith, yay at 
low-water, the Scots and Picts found means to ford it. Upon 


the ſame frith ſtands Drumburgh- caſtle, f.rmerly a Roman ſta- 
tion, and thought by Cale, to be the antient Blatobulgium. 
This frith is called by Ptolemy Itunæ Eſtuarium, from the river 
Ituna, now Eden, which here falls into the bay. It is now 
called Solway-frith from the town of Solway in Scotland ſtanding 


upon it. At the preſent Burgh-upon-ſands was another Roman 
Ration. At a ſmall diftance from the confluence of the Eimot 
and the Loder ſtands Penreth, according to Gale, the Voreda 


of Antoninus. The city of Carliſſe, having the Eden to the 
north, the Petervill to the eaſt, and the Caude to the weſt, 
was by the Romans called Luguvallum, Luguballum, and Lu- 
gubalia. The word vallum was, no doubt, derived from that 
famous vallum of the Romans, which ran cloſe to the city. As 


to the word Lugus, or Lucus, it ſignified among the Celtæ, wha 


ſpoke the ſame language as the Britons, a tower; for what An- 
toninus calls Lugo- Auguſti, Pomponius Mela ſtyles turris Au- 


guſti; ſo that Lugovallum ſignifies a tower on the vallum. This 


city was a . of great note in the Roman times, as appears 
from ſeveral monuments of antiquity found in that neighbour- 
hood, and from the frequent mention made of it by the antient 


writers. 


Nxxr to the Brigantes, Ptolemy places the Ottadini, Otta- 
deni, or Ottalini, according to the various readings of the ſeve- 


ral copies. Camden reads Ottatinos, becauſe they dwelt ultra 


T:nam, beyond the Tire. Their country extended from the 


wall at leaſt to the Tꝛbced, and was afterwards part of the pro- 
yince Valentia; for ſo count Theadoſius named it, after he had 
_ recovered it, by driving out the barbarians, who had ſeized it. 
It is now called Northunberland, as lying north of the Humber. 
In this country, near Cacr-vorran, part of the wall was ſtill 
ſtanding in Camden's time, fiſteen foot in height and nine in 


breadth. Bede writes, that it was ouly twelve foot high, and 


kis account is, generally ſpeaking, exact; for, where there has 
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not been any extraordinary fortification, what was ftill ſtanding 
in Camden's time came near that height, and no part exceeded 
it. The breadth which Bede allows it, v:z. eight foot, is pretty 
exact; for every-where it ſtill exceeds ſeven. In this country 
have been diſcovered many monuments of antiquity, of which 
the reader will find an account in Camden. Beyond the wall, 
and at the mouth of the Tina or Tine, ſtood Segedunum, now 
Seton, where reſided, according to the Natitia, the tribune of 
the ſixth cohort of the Lergi. At a ſmall diſtance from Segedu- 
num, Antoninus places Corflorpitum, or, as Camden reads it, 
Morſtorpitum, according to him, Morpeth. On the north ſide 
of the Alaunus, now the Alx, and not far from that river, 
ſtood antiently Bremenium, from which Antoninus begins his 
firſt journey in Britain. Some take Bremenium to be Rochefler, 
near the head of the Rhead, others to be Brampton. At Ba- 
 ' braſentum, according to ſome, Newcaſtle, was quartered the 
ſecond cohort of the Thracians. The country of the Ottadini 
reached, according to ſome, to Edinburgh-frith ; but the only 
place taken notice of by the antients between Bremenium and 
that frith, called by the Roman writers Podotrie ſtuarium, 
are Tæi or Tavi aſtium, the mouth of the Tweed, and Caftra 
gata, thought by all our antiquaries to be Edinburgh. On 
the weſt coaſt, between So/way and Dumbriton friths, are placed 
by Ptolemy the Selgeuæ, and the towns Trimontium and Oxel- Selgovæ. 
lum belonging to them. To the north of the Se/gove were the 
Damn, in whole country, extending to Dumbriton-frith, an- Damnii, 
_ tiently Glotæ æſtuarium, ſtood the following towns mentioned 
by Ptolemy ; Colania, Coria, Alauna, and Victoria. The Ho- Horefti. 
reſti, mentioned by Tacitus, are placed by Camden between the 
Selgovæ and the Ottadini. Agricola entered their country, as 
we read in Tacitus; and, having received ho » commanded 
his admiral to ſail round Britain. Hence Camden infers, that 
their country bordered on Solway-frith, and that the Roman 
fleet was then riding there. In this voyage were diſcovered the 
Orcades, unknown to the world till that time. That narrow 
neck of land, by which Glatæ and Bodotriæ æſtuaria, that i, 
Dumbriton and Edinburgh friths, arms of different ſeas, are 
kept from joining, was fartified by Agricola with gariſons and 
_ caſtles ; by which means all Briton, on this fide, being poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Romans, the barbarians were removed, as it were, 
into another iſland. Thoſe who dwelt beyond the two friths, 
are by Dion Caſſius comprehended under the two denominations 
of Mæatæ and Caledonii. The ſouth part of Britannia Bar- Mæatæ. 


lara, as the Romans ſtyled it, was poſſeſſed by the former; and Caledonii. 
« Carp, Brit, p. 1071 


the 
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the north part by the latter. From the Caledonii, Calidones, 


Deucalidonii, or Dicalidones, as they are ſtyled by different 
authors, the north part of Britain was called Caledonia; nay, 
Florus calls the woods adjoining to the Thames, Caledonian 
woods; for ſpeaking of Cæſar ſoon after he had paſſed that 
river, Having followed the Britons, ſays he, into the Caledo- 
nian woods, he took one of their kings priſoner :. But herein he 


 ſhews himſelf little acquainted with the country. Of the Pics 
no mention is made either by Tacitus or Ptolemy ; but under 


that denomination the Caledonians were comprehended in Con- 


fantine's time, I do not mention, ſays Eumenius in his panegyric 


upon that prince, the woods and marſhes of the Caledonians and 
other Picts d. And Ammianus Marcellinus, writing of the time 


of Valentinian and Valens; The Picts, ſays he, under which 


Attacotti. 
Scotdi. 


while the Romans were maſters of the iſland, in the deſcription 


denomination are comprehended the Dicalidones and the Vectu- 
riones, the Attacotti liſetiſe, a wgrlike nation, and the Scotti, 
roaming about, committing great devaſtations c. Hence it is 
manifeſt, that, in the reigns of thoſe two princes, the Attacotti, 
and the Scotti or Scots, were two different nations from the 


Caledonii and the Pidts. But of Scotland, and its antient in- 


habitants, we ſhall ſpeak more at length hereafter. Thus far 
of the inhabitants of Britain, of their towns and territories, 


of which we have followed Ptolemy, Antoninus, and our beſt 
modern antiquaries. But, after all, we cannot pretend exactly 


to aſcertain the bounds of ſo many different nations ſubje to 


ſo many kings, who were continually making encroachments 


upon each other. Moſt of the towns we have mentioned were, 


in all likelihood, built after the Romans had made themſelves 


maſters of the iſland ; but that the Britons had no towns at all 
before their arrival, as Strabo ſeems to inſinuate , is what we 
can hardly believe. What that geographer wrote of Gaul and 
Britain, he copied from Cz/ar, who tells us indeed, that the 


Britons gave the name of towns to woods, after they had forti- 


fied them with a ditch and rampart, to reſtrain the incurſions of 


when under no apprehenſion of an enemy, Who can believe, 


thoſe with whom they were at war . But, from their giving 


the name of towns to the woods, which they choſe for places 
of ſhelter, and fortified in time of war, we cannot conclude, 


that they had no other places, deſerving that name, to dwell in, 


that the twenty towns, which Veſpaſian reduced under the em- 
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peror Claudius, as we read in Suetonius *, were only woods 
thus fortified and fenced in ? | 
We cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without taking notice of the 
walls or ramparts raiſed by the Roman emperors in this iſland, 
to ſecure the countries belonging to Rome againſt the incurſions 
of the northern barbarians. That three walls were erected for 
that purpoſe by three different emperors, is manifeſt from hiſtory. 
Of theſe the firſt and hithermoſt was, without all doubt, the ggrian'? 
work of Adrian; for Spartian tells us in expreſs terms, that he ,,//. 
was the firſt, who, by a wall or rampart eighty miles in length, 
parted the Romans and barbarians S. This wall is, by our beſt 
antiquaries, placed between Solway-frith and Tinmouth; and 
truly, conſidering its extent, it can be placed no-where elſe. 
This wall or rampart, (for ſome writers ſtyle it murus, and 
others vallum) was made, ſays Spartian, in madum muralis ſe- 
pis, or ſepti, that is, after the manner of a mural hedge, with 
large ſtakes fixed deep in the ground, and faſtened together. 
Upon it ſtood Pons Mlia, perhaps Pont-Eland in Northumber- 
land, Claſſis Alia, Cohors Alia, and Ala Sabiniana, which 
took their names from Ælius Adrianus and his wife Sabina. In 
the reign of AnMninus Pius, the ſucceſſor of Adrian, the Bri- 
gantes revolted; but Lolius Urbicus, then governor of Britain, 
having overcome them, and driven back the barbarians, built an- 
other wall of turf, or earth ſays Capitolinus in the life of Anto- 
ninus Pius h. As no antient writer mentions the place where this Antoni- 
ſecond wall was built, it is impoſſible to determine it with any nus's 
_ certainty. Some learned antiquaries, whom we have followed wa. 
in our Reman hiſtory i, place it between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde. But Camden and Brietius, upon the authority of a very 
antient chrorographical table, are of opinion, that it began at 
the mouth of the Taus.or Tweed, and was carried ſouthward to 
the head of the Ee in Eſedale, ſo as to ſecure the eaſt coaſt, 
and incloſe part of the country of the Ottadini. Upon ſecond 
thoughts this opinion does not ſeem to us improbable, ſince An- 
toni nus begins his itinerary from the mouth of the Tweed, as the 
molt northern boundary, at that time, of the Roman empire. 
The firſt wall was built, according to our beſt chronologers, in 
the year of the chriſtian ra 123, the fourth of Adrian's reign, 
Glabrio and Torguatus being then conſuls; and the other in 142, 
the third of Antoninus Pius, then conſul with Marcus Aurelius 1 
Antoninus *, That a third wall was built by the emperor Seve- Severus“ 
rus, is plain from Spartian, who, in the life of that prince, 4d. 
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tells us, that he ſecured Britain with a wall carried on croſs the 
iſland from ſea to ſea l. There is a great diſagreement among 


antiquaries about the place where this wall was built. Camden 
maintains, that Severus's wall was raiſed in the fame place, 


where Adrian had erected his about eighty years before. But 


we cannot help difagreeing herein with that learned antiquary, 


ſince Eutropius, in the life of Severus writes, that he built a 


wall thirty-two miles in length, reaching from ſea to ſea; 
whereas Adrian's wall extended eighty, viz. from Solway-frith 
to Tinmouth. Beſides, we cannot perſuade ourſelves, that Se- 
verus, after having overcome in ſeveral battles the barbarians, 
after having marched from one end of the iſland to the other, 
and been at an immenſe trouble and charge, not to mention the 
loſs of fifty thouſand men, in draining marſhes, cutting down 
woods, and making highways, ſhould have abandoned ſo exten- 
ſive a country, which Agricola had formerly reduced, and An- 


toninus incloſed with a wall, and this at a time when the enemies 
of Rome were quite diſpirited, and ſuing for peace. It muſt 


therefore be placed on the iſthmus between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde; and indeed, if it was but thirty- iles in length, 
it could ſtand in no other part of the whole ifland, that was 
ever poſſeſſed by the Romans. But the hithermoſt wall, ſays 


Camden, is ſtill called Gua Seuer, that is, Severus's wall. 


May not thoſe, who call it ſo, be miſtaken? Is it not well 
known, that many appellations, or, as we may ſtyle them, tra- 
ditions, of this nature, when narrowly examined, prove quite 
groundleſs? Such is this, if we believe the Scots writers, who, 
as Camden himſelf obſerves, have always called the hithermoſt 
wall Adrian's wall. The neck of land between the two friths 


of Forth and Clyde is not above ſixteen miles over. This tract 
Agricola ſecured with caſtles and forts placed at convenient diſ- 
tances, that the forces might eaſily draw together upon the firſt 
_ apprehenſion of danger. In building afterwards the wall, thoſe 
who were employed in the work, took the moſt direct line; 


which muſt be the cauſe why ſome of the forts are at a diſtance 
from it. They began it where the rivers are narrow, and car- 
ried it along the neck of land between the friths. It begins be- 


tween the Yueen's-ferry and Abercorn, and, for the ſpace of 
thirty-ſix Scots Miles, runs weſtward to Dunbriton, with a 


great ditch on the north ſide of the wall, and many ſquare for- 
tifications in the form of a Roman camp. It is called by the 


inhabitants of the neighbouring country Graham's dyke. But 
of Severus's wall, we have ſpoken at length in our Roman 


hiſtory u, to which we refer the reader. The hithermoſt was, 
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as we have obſerved already, built by Adrian, not with ſtone, ; 
but turf or earth, and defended by a rampart, and ſharp ſtakes þ 
driven deep into the ground. However, it is certain, that after- | 
wards a ſtone wall was built in the ſame place; but when, or by 

what emperor, we cannot determine. 'The remains of this 

wall were ſtill to be ſeen in Camden's time. That learned an- 

tiquary traced it with great care, and, according to the account 

he gives us of it, it began at Blatobulgium, or Bulneſs, on the 

Iriſh ſea, kept along the fide of Solway-frith by Burgh-upon- 

ſands to Lugovallum, now Carliſle, where it paſſed the tuna or 

Eden. Thence it was carried on croſs the little river of Cambeci, 

where the ruins of a great caſtle were to be ſeen. - Afterwards 

paſting the rivers Irthing and Poltroſe, it entered Northumber- 

land, and, through thoſe mountains along the river South Tine, 

was continued by a bridge over North Tine, and endet at the 

German ocean. On the north fide of the wall was a ditch 

twelve yards broad. In ſome places it is fix yards deep, hewn 

out of the ſolid rock. The wall itſelf was about eight foot 

thick, and in very few places built upon that of Adrian. Cam- 
den takes this to be the wall, that was built by the Romans about 

the middle of the fifth century, upon their abandoning the iſland. 

But one legion only was then ſent over, and that was ſoon after 
recalled: and could one legion, in a very ſhort time, and in 

great haſte to return, build even with the aſſiſtance of the Bri- 

tons, a ſtone wall eight foot in breadth, twelve in height, and 

_ eighty miles in length? This to us ſeems incredible, and there- 

fore we are inclined to think, that this laſt wall was built upon 

that of Severus between Bedotria and Glota, where, in Bu- 
chanan's time were diſcoyered the remains of a ſtone wall *. 

This is the opinion of the learned Uſer, who maintains, that 

Bede was miſtaken in placing the laſt wall between the Eder 

and the Tine o. The laſt legion, ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
Britons, drove out the barbarians with great ſlaughter, and re- 

covered the country they had ſeized. Is it therefore probable, 

that, abandoning ſuch a vaſt tract to the enemy, they would 

| have choſen to build a wall eighty miles in length, though in 

great haſte to return to the continent, when they might have 

incloſed a much larger country with a wall not half ſo long? 

THESE three walls were, in different times, the boundaries "ORE 
of the Roman empire, dividing Britannia Romana from Bri- 85 NIN 
tannia Barbara, which laſt appellation they gave to that part Tos. 
of Britain, which was not ſubject to Rome. Britannia Ro- rior 
mana was divided into Britannia Superior and Britannia Infe- 
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rior, or Upper and Lower Britain. The former reached from 
the Chanel at leaſt as far as Cheſter, comprehending both Eng- 


land and Wales, as they are now ſtyled; for, on one hand, 


we read in Dion Caſſius, that the legio ſecunda Auguſta was 
quartered in Upper Britain ? ; and on the other, in Ptolemy, 
that it had its ftation at Iſca Silurum, now Caer Lheon, about 
four miles from the Severn in Monmouthſhire 1. The ſame 


Dion Caſſius tells us, that the Legio vigeſima, called likewiſe 


Valeriana and Victrix, was quartered in Upper Britain; and 
both Ptolemy and Antoninus determine the place, viz. Deva, 


now Cheſter, on the Deva, now the Dee. The Legio ſexta 
FVitrix is placed by Dion Caſſius in Lower Britain; and by 
Antoninus, as well as by Ptolemy, at Eboracum or York, which, 


as it is plain from hence, ſtood in Lower Britain. Under this 
diviſion was compriſed only that part of Britain, which was 
ſubject to the Romans, the other more northern part being by 
them diſtinguiſhed with the name of Britannia Barbara. This 
diviſion owed, without all doubt, its origin to the emperor Se- 
verus, who, having ſettled the affairs of Britain, divided it, 


as we read in Herodian , into two prefectures. Before that 
prince's reign, no mention is made of any diviſion of Britain; 


and Piolemy, who divides Germany, Pannonia, and Me/ia into 


| Upper and Lower, takes no notice of any ſuch diviſion in his 
deſcription of Britain ; a convincing proof, that, when he 


wrote, that is, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, this diviſion 
was not yet introduced. If Severus was, as he ſeems to have 
been, the author of this diviſion, Britannia Inferior extended 
to the iſthmus between Glota and Bodotria, where he built a 
wall, parting Britannia Romana from Britannia Barbara. 
Britannia Romana, comprehending the Upper and Lower 
Britain, was firſt divided, probably by Conftantine the Great, 
into four governments; viz. Britannia Prima, Britannia Se- 
cunda, Flavia Caſarienſis, and Maxima Cæſarienſis. Bri- 
tannia Prima lay between rhe Chanel on one fide, and the 


Thames and the Severn on the other; Britannia Secunda reached 


from the Severn to the Iriſh fea; Flavia Cæſarienſis was in- 
eloſed by the Thames, the Severn, and the Humber; and Max- 

ima Caſarienſis extended from the Humber to Adrian's wall. 

To theſe was added afterwards the province of Valentia, pro- 
bably ſo-called by the emperor Falentinian from his brother Va- 
tens; for, in the reign of Valentinian, this country, extending 
from Adrian's wall to the friths of Rodotria and Glota, was re- 


covered by Theedsfincs, father to the emperor of that name. 
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This diviſion we have copied from the breviary, which Sextus 
Rufus wrote, and dedicated to the emperor Valentinian. Of 
this work, ſome imperfect copies leave out Flavia Cæſarienſis; 
and one of theſe Camden has followed. Each of theſe provinces The form 
had its particular magiſtrate, fome a conſular, others only a of the Ro- 
præſes or preſident. They were all, according to the Notitia, man go- 
ſubject to the vicarius of Britain, as he was to the præfectus Vernmert 
retorio of Gaul, one of the four præfecti prætorio inſti- 77 Britain. 
tuted by Conſantine. The vicar of Britain had ſeveral officers Their civil 
under him for the better and more expeditious adminiſtration govern- 
of civil affairs, viz. his princeps or lieutenant; a cornicula- ment. 
rius, who publifhed the ſentences and decrees of the vicar and 
other magiſtrates, and was ſo called from cornu a horn, with 
the ſounding of which he commanded filence in the court; two 
numerarii or accountants, whoſe province it was to ſet down 
the ſums of the public revenues; a commentarienſis or jailor, ſo 
called from the commentaria or kalendars of the priſoners, which 
he kept, and delivered to the judges ; officers called ab actis, 
that is, public notaries, who wrote teſtaments, contracts, and 
other inſtruments ; ſecretaries called de cura, and de cura epif- 
tolarum, whoſe office it was to write and ſend letters and diſ- 
tches from the governors of the provinces to the emperor, or 
to each other. Beſides a great number of petty officers, vi. 
informers, purſuivants, apparitors, &c. the vicar had under him 
the governors of the five above-mentioned provinces, who were 
three preſidents, and two conſulars ; for by preſidents were go- 
verned Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia Cz- 
ſarienſis; and the other two, Maxima Cæſarienſis and Valen- 
tia, by conſulars, as appears from the Notitia, and was agree- 
able to the cuſtom of the Romans, who, on the decline of the 
empire, committed to conſulars the care of thoſe provinces only, 
that, lying next to the enemy, were moſt expoſed to their at- 
tempts. The vicar had the power of reverſing the judgments and 
decrees of the other governors; and with the ſame power was | | 
the præfectus prætorio of Gaul veſted, with reſpec to the judg- | 
ments and decrees of the vicar. The enfigns of the vicar's of- 
fice were a book of mandates in a green cover, and five caſtles 
placed in the triangular form of the iſland, with the names of 
the five above-mentioned provinces, which they repreſented *. 
Bu the vicar, and the governors of the five provinces under Their i; | 
him, was the civil government adminiſtered. As to the military, tary ge- 
it was executed by three chief officers under the magiſter mili- verument. 
tum of the welt; viz. the comes Britanniarum, the comes lito- | 
vis Saxonici, and the dux Britanniarum. No mention is made 
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in the Notitia of the troops under the command of the count 
of Britain, nor of the places under his juriſdiction; but as the 
other two commanded on the coaſts, and in the northern parts 
of Britain, as appears from the places where their forces were 
quartered, we conclude from thence, that the inland and ſouth 
part of the iſland was ſubje to his command. The comes lito- 
ris Saxonici, or count of the Saxon ſhore, whoſe province it 
was to cover the eaſtern coaſt, lying over - againſt Germany, and 


prevent the Saxon pirates from ravaging the country, had no 


fewer than eight præpoſiti under his command, and one tribune; 
viz. the p-epo,itus or commander of the numerus or cohort of 
the Fortenſes, quartered at Othona, thought to be Haſtings ; 


the pri poſitus of the Tungricani at Dubris or Dover; the 


pri poſutus of the Turnacenſes at Lemanis or Lime; the præpo- 
fetus of the Branodunenſes, who were Dalmatian horſe, at 
Bran dunum or Brancaſter, in Nerfelk ; the prapeſitus of the 
Stablęſias horſe at Garriannonum or Caſtor, near Yarmouth ; 
the prep i:us of the ſecond legion, called Auguſta, quartered 
at Rutupia or Richborough; the præpoſitus of the Abulci at An- 
derida or Newenden; and the. præpoſitus of the Exploratores, 


wWhoſe office it was to diſcover the ſtate and motions of the 


enemy at Portus Adurni, or Ederington in Suſſex. The tri- 


bune commanded under the præpoſitus of the legion. The dux 


Britanniarum had under him fourteen præpoſiti; viz. the præ- 
poſitus of the ſixth legion quartered at York or Eboracum ; the 
præpaſitus of the Dalmatian horſe at Prafidium, or Patring- 
ton in Holderneſs ; the præpoſitus of the Criſpinian horſe at Da- 
num or Doncaſter ; the prapoſitus of the Catafractarian horſe 
at Morbium, perhaps Mor/by in Cumberland; the prepoſitus of 
the Barcarii Tigritenſes at Arbeia or Ferby in the ſame coun- 
ty; the præpoſitus of the Nervi Dictenſes at Dictis or Di- 
ganwy in Caernarvanſbire; the præpoſitus of the Vigiles or 
ſcouts at Concangii or Kendal in Meſimorland; the præ poſitus 
of the Exploratores at Lavatres or Bowes in Yorkſhire ; the præ- 
poſitus of the Directi at Veteræ or Burgh-upon-Stanmore in 
Meſtmorland; the præpoſitus of the Defenſores at Brocontocum 
or Bougham in the ſame county; the prapoſitus of the Solenſes 
at Magona, thought by Camden to be Machleneth in Montgo- 


 meryſhire ; the præpoſitus of the Pacenſes at Magi or Old Rad- 


nor; the præpoſitus of the Longonicarii at Longonicus or Lang- 


chefter, in the biſhopric of Durham; and laſtly, the prepoſitus 
of the Derventionenſes, ſo called from Derventio, where they 
were quartered, a town upon the Derwent, ſeven miles from 


York, thought to be Auldby. All theſe præpoſiti are named in the 
Netitia, with the places where they were quartered. 
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Besipts the above-mentioned forces, a ſtrong guard or 
watch was kept on the wall, or, as the Notitia expreſſes it, 
along the line of the wall, per lineam valli. Here was poſted 
the tribune of the fourth cohort of the Lergi, at a place called 
Segodunum, now Seaton, on the ſea-coaſt of Northumberland. 
The tribune of the cohort of the Comoniz had his ſtation at Pons 
Alii or Pontland in Northumberland. This bridge was proba- 
bly made by order of the emperor Ælius Adrianus. The tri- 
bune of the ala of the Afores was quartered at Condercum or 


Chefter-upon-the-ſtreet, in the biſhoprick of Durham, next to 


him was ſtationed the tribune of the firſt cohort of the Frixag: 
at Vindobala, as we read in the Notitia, or Vindomora, as it is 
ſtyled in the itinerary, the former name importing, in the Bri- 
tiſb language, nis muri, and the latter ſinis valli, and hence 
the place is now called the Wall's- end, in Northumberland,: 

river Tine ſerving perhaps inſtead of a rampart from this place 
to the ſea. The prefect of the ala Saviniana was poſted at 
Hunnum, which Camden conjectures to be Sevenſbale in the 
ſame county. The prefect of the ſecond ala of the Aftores lay 


at Cilurnum, which ſome take for Cillerford, and ſome for 


Scilicefler-on-the-wall, likewiſe in Northumberland. The tri- 
bune of the firſt cohort of the Batavi was ſtationed at Procoli- 
tia, according to ſome, Colcheſter upon the Tine. The tri- 

bune of the firſt cohort of the Tungri was quartered at Borcovi- 
cus or Borwic in Northumberland. The tribune of the fourth 
cohort of the Gauls at Vindolana or Wincheſter-on- the- wall. 
The tribune ot the firſt cohort of the Aſtores at Z/ica, thought 
to be Netherly on the Eſt in Cumberland. The tribune of the ſe- 


cond cohort of the Dalmatæ at Magni, a place without all doubt 


near the wall, and not Radnor, called by the ſame name. The 
tribune of the firſt cohort lia at Amboglanna, according to 


fome Willoford in Cumberland, according to Camden, Ambleſide : 


in 1/:ſtmorland. The prefect of the ala Petriana at Perith in 
Cumberland. The prefect of the Mauri Aureliani at Aballaba, 
or Apleby in Neſtmorland. The tribune of the ſecond cohort 
of the Largi at Congavata, or Roſe-caſtle near Carlifle in Cum- 
berland. The tribune of the cohort of the Hiſpani at Axelodu- 
num, now Hexam in Northumberland. The tribune of the 
ſecond cohort of Thraciars at Gabroſentum, Gateſhead, cloſe to 
Newcaſtle. The tribune of the firſt cohort, called Elia Claſſica, 


at Tunnocellum or Tinmouth. This cohort, Camden thinks, 


was employed in naval affairs, induced thereunto by the ſur- 
name of Claſſica given it in the Notitia. That the Romans 


kept ſome veſſels on the Tine, to hinder the Calelenians from 


making deſcents on their territories, is not imprbabic ; tor that 


they maintained a fleet in the ports of this ifiznd, is manifeſt 


irom 
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from a law till extant in the pandects, wherein mention is made 
by Javolenus of one Seius Saturninus, archigubernus or admi- 
ral of theBr:ti/þ fleet . The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Aa- 
Tint was ſtationed at Glannobanta, thought by Camden to have 
ſtood on the HYent/beek in Cumberland. The tribune of the 
third cohort of the Nervii at Alione, now Whitley-caſtle in 
Weflmorland. The cuneus of the Armaturæ is placed by the 
Notitia at Brementuracum, a ſtation near the wall, and not in 
the neighbourhood of Preſton in Lancaſhire, ſixty miles diſtant 
from the wall, as Camden would have it. The prefect of the 


firſt ala Herculea had his ſtation at Olenacum or Ellenborough 


in Cumberland, where many monuments of antiquity have been 
difcovered. The tribune of the fixth cohort of the Nervii is 
mentioned the laſt of all in the Notitia, and placed at Veroſi- 
dium, thought to be Werewich upon the Eden near Carliſle. 
All theſe forces were appointed to defend the limit, that is, to 
ſecure the wall, under the command of the dux Britanniarum. 
Theſe three officers, viz. the comes Britanniarum, the comes 
litoris Saxonici, and the dux Britanniarum, were equal in 
power, but ſubordinate to the vicar. The forces maintained 
in Britain under the two latter officers, amounted, accordin 


to Pancirolus, to nineteen thouſand two hundred foot, and ſe- 


venteen hundred horſe. Of the troops under the comes Britan- 


niarum, we find no account in the Notitia; Pancirolus thinks, 
becauſe the greater part of the iſland was then in the power of 


the barbarians. But this reaſon might have ſerved againſt enu- 
merating the forces under the two other commanders; for, at 
the very time the Not:tia was compiled, the Britons were, by 
frequent embaſhes, ſoliciting the emperor, and his officers in 


Gaul, for aid; which they could not have wanted, had the 


fourth part of the troops, ſet down in the Notitia, been quar- 
tered towards the wall. In the times before the Votitia, no 


mention is made of the comes Britanniarum, but only of the 


dux, and the comes tractus maritimi, called comes litoris Saxo- 
nici, when the Saxon pirates began to infeſt the coaſts. The 
firſt vicar of Britain we find mentioned in hiſtory, and probably 
the firſt who, with that title, governed here, is Pacatianus, to 


whom we find an edit directed in 319, enacting, that one de- 


curio ſhould not be bound to pay the taxes that were due from 


another . The authority of the count of the Saxon ſhore was, 
thought to have been confined within Britain, till it was by the 
learned Selden extended to the oppoſite coaſt of Cimbria, Bata- 


t Pand. SC. ad Trebell. Lib. ii. de exact. Cod, Theod. 
I. xi. tit. 7, dat. 12. calend. Decemb. A. D. 319. 
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dia, Belgica, and Armorica *; for to them he finds the name 
of litus Saxonicum given by the writers of thoſe times, no doubt 
from their being infeſted by the Savon pirates. The count of 
Britain had for his enſigns a book of mandates, and the iſland 
repreſented in a triangular form; the count of the Saxon ſhore 
a purple book, with nine caſtles, repreſenting the nine places 
where the præpaſiti and tribune, under his command, were 
_ quartered ; and the dux likcwiſe a purple book, with the four- 
teen places, where the prefects under him were ſtationed. Of 
theſe munitions or forts, fourteen have over them the names we 
have mentioned; but the firſt has only the word /exte, ſignify- 
ing, we ſuppoſe, the ſtation of the ſixth legion, which was 
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quartered at York ; whence that city is ſtyled by Antoninus, in 


his itinerary, Eboracum legio ſexta; and in a coin of S-verus, 
Col. Eboracum Legio vi. Viftrix, If the power and juriſdiction 
of the count of the Saxon ſhore had extended to the oppoſite 
coaſts of Gaul and Germany, as Selden maintains, mention 
would have been made in the Notitia of the forces under his 
command in thoſe places; but as the Notitia is quite ſilent upon 
that head, and, in the enſigns of that officer, we find only the 
names of nine Britiſb towns or gariſons, we conclude from 
thence, that his authority was confined to this iſland. His 
troops were quartered in ſeveral towns or ſtations along the 
coaft from Kent to the moſt northern part of N. The 
more northern coaſts, and that facing Ireland; with the inland 


countries in thoſe parts, were under the juriſdiction of the Ju. 


Britunniarum; for Danum, now Doncajtcr, ſeems to have 
been the moſt ſouthern ſtation of his troops. "Theſe ftations, 
deſigned at firſt for camps, called in Latin caſtra, grew, by 
degrees, into cities; and this is the origin of almoſt all cur grez: 
Cities and towns, built either in the ſame places where the Rana 
camps were, or at a ſmall diſtance from them. This obſervation 
holds, eſpecially in thoſe, the names of which end in cher or 
ceſter, derived from the Latin word cara; for, to this day, 
the ſtations or forts near the Picts wall, the remains of which 
are to be ſeen in ſeveral places, are, by the common people, 
called Cheſters T. | 1 

Jo maintain a communciation between one ſtation and an- 
other, and for the convenience of the armies, when they march- 
ed; or of the governors, when they viſited the provinces, the 
troops, in peaceable times, were employed in making roads or 
cauſeways, called vi militares, conſulares, prætoriæ, ſtrate, 
publics, &c. As no fewer than an hundred and fourteen man- 
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ſions through fiftcen different roads are mentioned in the Itine- 


* Vide Sri b. in Mari clauſo. Y Vide BAR TON. comment. in 
Antonin. itiner. | 
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rary, and in the Notitia forty-ſix gariſons, viz, nine on the 
ſea-coaſt, under the command of the comes litoris Saxonici, 
fourteen more inland, and twenty-three per lincam valli, or 
along the wall, under the juriſdiction of the dux Britanniarum, 
many highways muſt have been made for paſſing, according to 
the Roman cuſtom, from one place, however diſtant, to ano- 
ther. Our hiſtorians, indeed, mention only four of note; but, 
in a province ſo abounding with ſtations, camps, fortreſſes, and 
cities, there muſt, without all doubt, have been a great many 
more. Had the Notitia given us an account of the forces and 
places under the command of the dux Brilanniarum, as well 
as of the other two great officers, we ſhould have had know- 


ledge of more cities and places of note in this iſland ; for Bede 


tells us out of G:/das, who flouriſhed about the time the Not:- 
tia was compoſed, that, in thoſe days, there were twenty- 
eight moſt ſtately cities, beſides innumerable caſtles, fortified 
with ſtrong walls, towers, and gates *. The four ways, or, 
as we call them, fireets, mentioned by our hiſtorians, are, 


 Watling-ftreet, fo called, as is conjectured, either from Vitel- 


lianus, a Roman, perhaps employed in making it, or from a 
Saxon word ſignifying a beggar, it being much frequented by 


beggars. This way is thought by ſome to have reached from 


Dover to Cardigan in Wales ; by others to have extended from 


Dover to tlie coaſt over-againſt Angleſey, paſſing through Lon- 


don, Dunſtable, Towcefter, Allerſton, and croſſing the Severn 
near the Mreſtin in Shropſhire. The Fofſ-way, ſo called, per- 
haps, becauſe in ſome places it was never perfected, but left 
like a ditch. This way is thought to have reached from Totneſs 


in Devonſhire to Lincoln, and from Lincoln to Cathneſs, the 


moſt northern point in Scotland. Tkenild-Rrect, ſo called, per- 
haps, from Iceni. It led from Southampton to York, and from 
thence to Tinmouth. Ermine or Erminage-/treet, reaching 
from St. David's to Southampton a. Beſides theſe, we find two 


others mentioned in hiſtory, viz. Julia Strata in Monmouth- 


ſhire, made, as Camden conjectures, by Julius Frontinus, who 


ſubdued the Silures; and Strata Marcella, mentioned by Gi- 


raldus Cambrenſis, as lying at a ſmall diſtance from Julia Strata. 
The former is thought to have been the work of Ulpius Mar- 
cellus, proprætor of Britain in the reign of Commedus. 


Tux forces, employed in the defence of Britain, were all 


foreigners, as the reader muſt have obſerved, the Remans not 


the Roman defended their country with more vigour and reſolution againſt 


armits. 


* Bed. hiſt. I. i. c. 1. * Vide BAR TOM. comment. in itiner. 
Antonin | 
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the barbarians, but might, when maſters of all the ſtrong 
places, have turned their arms againft their maſters, and ſhaken 
off the yoke. To prevent this, the Romans tranſplanted into 


other countries the numerous levies raiſed here. It appears from 
the Notitia, and ſeveral anti:znt inſcriptions, that bodies of 


Britiſh troops were diſperſed almoſt over the whole empire; for 
we find the following corps mentioned; viz. Ala Britannica 


milliaria, Ala quarta Britonum in Ægypto, Cohors prima Alia 
Britonum, Cohors tertia Britonum, Cohors ſeptima Britonum, 
Cohors viceſima ſexta Britonum in Armorica, Britanniciani ſub 
magiſtro peditum, Invicti juniores Britanniciani, Excubitores 
juniores Britanniciani, Britones cum magiſtro equitum Gallia- 
rum, Invicti juniores Britones intra Hiſpaniam, Britones ſe- 
niores in Ilyrico, Theſe different corps were ſupplied from 
time to time out of this iſland, No wonder therefore, that 
Britain, exhauſted and deprived of its youth by ſo numerous 
levies, became, upon the withdrawing of the foreign troops 
quartered here, a prey to the northern barbarians. Having 
thus deſcribed the ſtate of Britain before and after the arrival 


of the Romans, we ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of that 


part of it, which was ſubject to Rome, from the time of its 
being firſt invaded by Julius Ceſar, to its deſertion by the Ro- 


mans in the reign of Valentinian III. containing the ſpace of 


about hve hundred years. 
SECT. n 


The hiſtory of Britain, from the firſt coming of Julius 
Czar, to its deſertion by the Romans. 
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B RITAIN was but little known to the Romans till the Czfar's 
time of Julius Cæſar (A), who, having carried his victo- frft expe- 

rious arms to the oppoſite coaſt of Gaul, parted from Britain dition inte 
N e 1 | by Britain. 


(A) We muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, that we have no accounts, but 
ſuch as are evidently fabulous, of what paſſed in this iſland before 
the Romans were acquainted with it. Gi/das, who flouriſhed in the 


latter end of the ſixth century, freely owns, that, as for the antient 


monuments of his country, they were no-where to be found in his 


time, being either deſtroyed by the enemy, or carried into foreign, 


countries by the baniſhed Britons, However, Annius of Viterbo, in 


his Beroſus, gives us a long ſucceſſion of Celtic kings, whom he de- 
rives from Samothes, one of the ſons of Japhet, ſuppoſing him to 
have planted colonies firſt on the continent of Celtica or Gaul, and 


afterwards in this iſland, from him named Samothea. But Anni 
kas been long fince unmaſked, and the fables he vends in his coun- 
Fo e K k 2 EE, terioit 
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by a narrow chanel, there formed the deſign of bringing the 
Britons, as he had already done the moſt warlike * K 
aul, 


terfeit Beroſus univerſally exploded. What Geoffrey of Monmouth 
writes of Brutus, and the kings deſcended from him, ſuppoſed to 
have reigned in this iſland, deſerves no more credit, than the fables 
of Annius, whether Grogjr:y was the author, or only the tranſlator, 
of that pretended hiſtory ; for, in the preface prefixed to it, he 
tells us, that he received an antient Brit hiſtory from Walter arch- 
deacon of Oxon, which he faithfully tranſlated out of the Britiſb 


tongue into Latin. This hiſtory, or rather romance, he inſcribed to 


Robert earl of Glorefter, natural ſon to Hey I. But though it was 


at firſt received with uncommon applauſe by the Velſb, who, to this 


day, are unwilling to give it up as fabulous, yet it began very early 
to be cried down. as appears from what we read in Willi2m Niobri- 
genſis, who flouriſhed not long after Geoffrey, and writes of him 
thus: In theſe our days a certain writer is riſen, who has deviſed 
many fooliſh fictions of the Britons. His name is Geoffrey." 
And a little after: With how little ſhame, with what great con- 
„ fidence, does he frame lies! However, as it would be unpar- 
donable in us to paſs over in ſilence what all our hiſtorians have 


thought fit to take notice of, we ſhall here relate, in a few words, 


what we read in Geoffrey's fabulous hiſtory of Brutus, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſaid to have reigned in this iſland many ages before the ar- 
rival of the Romans. According to that writer, Brutus, the great- 
grandſon of /Enens by his ſon Acanius, having accidentally killed 
with an arrow his father &/+5, king of Alba, was forced to leave 
Italy; and flying into Greece, joined there the Trejans, who had 
ſettled in that country after the deſtruction of their city. With theſe 
he put to ſea, being ſupplied with a flect by Pandraſus, king of the 
country, whoſe daughter he had married ; and entering the Atlantic 
ſea, performed wonders in ſeveral places, particularly in Gaul, 
where he overcame Goffarius king of ,zquitain, and drove him 
trom his kingdom. But the bayiſhed king having prevailed upon 


the other princes of Gau to lend him powerful ſuccours, Brutus, 
not finding himſelf in a condition to withſtand ſo great a force, put 
to ſea again, and, after a few days fail. arrived on the coaſt of 


Albion, and landed at the place in Deworire, where Totnes now 
lands. He immediately marched up into the country, which he 


found peopled by giants, whoſe chief or king was Gogmageg. Theſe 


he overcame. and naving rooted them out, and divided the lands 
among his people, he called the iſiand, from his own name, Bi- 
rain. Having got poſſeſſion of the whole country, he built a city 
in a proper place, which he made the ſeat of his kingdom, calling 
it Træja Newa, a name afterwards changed into Treynwantum or 
{rirobantum, Beſore his death, he divided his kingdom among his 
three ſons. Locrinus, the eldeſt, had for his ſhare Leogria, ſo called 
from him, now Eng land. Camber, Brutus's ſecond fon, had Cam- 
tria, now Malis; and Albanactus, Albania, now Scetland. Hav- 
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Gaul, under the dominion of Rome. Whatever was the real 


motive that prompted him to this undertaking, whether his un- 


bounded ambition and thirſt of glory, as to us ſeems moſt likely, 
or the hopes of enriching himſelf with the Britiſb pearls, as we 
read in Suetonius d, the pretence he alledged was, that, in all 
the wars of Gaul, the Britons had aſſiſted with conſiderable 
ſupplies the enemies of the republic. Upon this either real or 
pretended provocation, he attempted to paſs over into Britain, 


and, by the conqueſt of this iſland, enhance the reputation, 


which he had already acquired in Gaul. As the ſummer was 
already far ſpent, and winter came cn very early in theſe 
northern climates, he was ſenſible, that the time of the year 
would not allow him to finiſh the war. However, he thought 
it would be no ſmall advantage to view the iſland, to learn the 
temper, cuſtoms, and manners, of the inhabitants, and to get 
ſome knowledge of their ports and havens, then viſited by none 
but merchants, who were acquainted with the coaſt lying over- 
againſt Gaul, but ſeemed utter ſtrangers to the reſt of the 
country; for, being called together by Cz/ar from all parts, 
they could not inform him of what extent the iſland was ; b 

what nations, and how powerful, it was peopled; how they 
underſtood the art of war ; by what cuſtoms they were govern- 
ed; or what ports were capable of receiving a fleet of great 
ſhips (B). In order therefore to diſcover what he could not 


o Sur. in Jur. c. 58. 


ing laid this foundation the author purſues his hiſtory, giving us 


an account of the various revolutions, that happened in the iſland 
in the reigns of the kings, who ſucceeded each other, from Brutus 
to Cafſibe/an, who, being appointed guardian to Androgrus and 
Tenuantius, his two nephews, the ſons of king Ju, prevailed upon 


the people to transfer the kingdom upon himſelf. Lãid is ſaid by 


G:offrey to have ſurrounded the city of London with new walls and 
towers, and to have built a gate, which, from him, is ſtill called 
Ludgate. In the reign of Caſſibelan, Ceſar landed in Britain; 
and here it is, as Camden well obſerves, that the Engliſb hiſtorian 


ought to begin his hiſtory, whatever Geahey or others have written 
ol the Britiſo affairs before this period being altogether groundleſs. 


As for Geefrey's hiſtory in particular, it ſufficiently confutes itſelf, 
bringing with it ſuch marks of forgery, as muſt evidently convince 
every reader, that the whole is a fiction either of Geofrey himſelf, 


or of the author, whom he pretends to have copied. 


B) Cz/ar tells us elſewhere (1), that D:witiacus, one of the moſt 
powerful men in Gaul, was not only maſter of a conſiderable part 
of that country, but had ſome footing likewiſe in Britain; that 


(1) Cæſar, comment. | il. c. 2 
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learn of the merchants, he ſent out C. Voluſenus with a galley, 
injoining him to return as ſoon as poſſible with what intelligence 
he could get. Suetonius tells us, that Cæſar went in perſon to 
view the coaſt ; but Cæſar's own account ſhews that writer was 
miſtaken e. In the mean time, Cæſar marched all his forces 
into the country of the Morini, now the province of Picard, 
whence was the ſhorteſt paſſage into Britain, ordering, at the 
ſame time, all the veſſels, that lay in the neighbouring ports, 
and the fleet, which he had built the year before for his expedi- 
tion againſt the Morini, to attend him. The Britons, alarmed 
at theſe preparations, diſpatched embaſſadors to Czſar, offering 
to ſubmit to Rome, and deliver hoſtages for their fidelity. Cæ- 
far received them with great kindneſs ; and having encouraged 
them, with fair promiſes, to perſiſt in their reſolution, he ſent 
them back to their own country, ordering Comius, whom, for 
his extraordinary wiſdom, virtue, and fidelity, he had made 


king of the Atrebates, to attend them into Britain, with in- 


Czſar 
enba rques 
with tatoo 


legions, 


ſtructions to viſit as many ſtates as he could, to perſuade them 
to accept of an alliance with Rome, and to acquaint them with 
his deſign of landing in a ſhort time in their country. In the 
mean time, Voluſenus, having made what diſcoveries he could 
from his ſhip, for he did not think it adviſeable to venture aſhore, 
returned after five days to Cæſar, and acquainted him with 
what he had obſerved. Hereupon Cæſar, having embarqued 
two legions on board eighty tranſports, and appointed eighteen 
more, which were wind-bound at a port about eight miles off, 
to convey over the cavalry, weighed anchor about the third 
watch, commanding the cavalry to embarque at the port, where 


the veſſels lay ready to receive them, and follow him; which 


orders were too ſlowly executed. Cz/ar himſelf arrived in a 
ſew hours on the Britiſb coaſt ; but finding the hills and cliffs 
hanging over the ſea covered with armed men, who from thence 
might, with their darts, eaſily prevent his landing, he lay by 


dull three in the afternoon, waiting for ſome of his ſhips that 


© Tdem ibid. C xs. comment. I. iv. 


ſeveral provinces of Nyitain were peopled by colonies from Ga“; 
that the Bri/ons had aſſiſted the Gauls in moſt of their wars; and, 

laſtly, that ſuch of the Gau/s as were deſirous to be perfect maſters. 
of the learning of the Druids, uſed to paſs over into Britain to 


ſtudy it there. How could Britain, therefore, at that time, be ſo 


utterly unknown in Gaul, or only known to merchants, nay, and 
to them ſo little, that being called together by Cz/ar from all parts, 
they could not give him any tolerable account of the people, of 
their cuſtoms, manners, laws, method of fighting, Oc. nay, not 
even of their ports and harbours ? 
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were not yet come up, in order to look out for ſome other 


place, where he might land his troops, with leſs danger. Upon 
their joining the fleet, he ſummoned the chief officers to a coun- 


cil of war; and having acquainted them with the intelligence he 
had received from Voluſenus, and given them ſuch orders as he 


thought proper for the occaſion, he ſet ſail, and arriving at a 


plain and open ſhore about eight miles farther, he there came to 


263 


an anchor. The Britons, appriſed of Cæſar's deſign, ſent their 755 Bri. 


cavalry and chariots before, the reſt of the army haſtening after tons 
them, in order to oppoſe his landing. The main difficulty in ze 12nd; 


oppoſe 


getting to land proceeded from the largeneſs of the ſhips, which of he Ro 
required a conſiderable depth of water; ſo that the Roman ſol- mans. 


diers were obliged, loaded as they were with heavy armour, 
to leap into the ſea, and at the ſame time to ſtruggle with the 
waves, and encounter the enemy, who, having their hands diſ- 
engaged, as they either ſtood on dry land, or waded but a little 
way into the water, could boldly caſt their darts, and drive 
back an enemy thus incumbered. This diſadvantage fo diſ- 
couraged the Romans, as Cæſar himſelf owns, that they did not 
appear ſo chearful, nor ſo eager to engage the enemy, as in their 
former conflicts on dry land ; which being perceived by the 
general, he ordered his long ſhips or galleys to advance with 


their broad ſides towards the ſhore, in order to force the Bri- 
tons, with their ſlings, arrows, and engines, to retire from the 
water-{ide. This had, in ſome degree, the deſired effect; for 


the Britons, ſurpriſed at the make of the galleys, a ſort of ſhip- 
ping they had never ſeen, and overwhelmed with ſhowers of 
darts and arrows thence diſcharged upon them, began to pive 
ground. But the Romans ſtill betraying great backwardneſs to 
throw themſelves into the water, the ſtandard-bearer of the 


tenth legion, having firſt invoked the gods, cried out aloud, 


Fellow ſoldiers, unleſs you will forſake your colours, and ſuffer 


the Roman eagle to fall into the hands of the enemy, fellow me; 


for I am reſolved to diſcharge my duty to the commanivealth and 
my general. Having thus ſpoken, he leaped into the ſea, and 


advanced with the eagle towards the enemy, Hereupon the 
ſoldiers in the ſame ſhip, encouraging each other not to ſuffer 
ſo great a diſgrace asthe loſs of their enſign, followed his exam- 
ple; which thoſe in the other ſhips perceiving, they too caſt 


themſelves boldly into the ſea, and, prefling forward, began the 


fight, which proved very ſharp, on both fides, and, for ſome 
ume, no. ways favourable to the Romans ; for not being able 
either to keep their ranks, get firm footing, or, leaping out of 
ſcveral ſhips, follow their particular ſtandards, they were put 
into great confuſion by the Britons ; who, being acquainted 
with the ſhallows, when tney ſaw them coming in ſmall num- 


bers 


204 


avithgreat 
difficulty. 
car be- 


fore Chrift 


T.Britons Uro this defeat, the Britons immediately ſent embaſſadors, 
and with them Comms, whom they had committed to priſon, 
to ſue for peace. This treatment they endeavoured to excuſe, 


fue for 


peace, 


Cxfar's 
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bers out of their ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into the water, and 
attacked them incumbered and unprepared; which Cæſar ob- 
ſerving, he cauſed ſeveral boats to be manned, and ſent them 
The Ro- to the aſſiſtance of thoſe, whom he ſaw moſt diſtreſſed. By 
mans land this means, the Romans, having at length gained firm footing, 


charged the enemy ſo briſkly, that they put them to flight ; 
but could not purſue them for want of horſe, the cavalry not 
being yet arrived; which, Cz/ar ſays, was the only thing want- 
ing to complete his wonted ſuccels *. 


by laying the blame on the multitude. Cæſar, having up- 
braided them with their breach of faith, in making war upon 
him, after they had ſent embaſſadors to him into Gau!, de- 
firing peace, promiſed to forgive them, on condition they deli- 
vered a certain number of hoſtages. Part of theſe they brought 
immediately, promiſing to return in a few days with the reft, 
who lived at ſome diſtance. Peace being thus concluded four 
days after Cæſar's landing in Britain, the Britiſb princes, hav- 


Ing diſbanded their men, and ſent them back into their ſeveral 


countries, came to ſubmit themſelves and their ſtates to Cæſar. 
In the mean time, the eighteen tranſports, that were conveying 
over the Reman cavalry, being overtaken by a violent ſtorm, 


were driven back to the ports of Gaul. By the ſame ſtorm, 


Feet great- Cæ ſar's fleet, which lay in the road, was greatly damaged, ſe- 


4; damaged veral of them being daſhed to pieces, and others, by the loſs of 


6y a /iorm- their anchors, cables, and rigging, rendered wholly uſcleſs ; 


which cauſed a great conſternation in the army, for they wanted 


6 materials wherewithal to refit them, in order to return to the 
continent, and proviſions to ſupport them any conſiderable time 


in the iſland, Cz/ar having all along intended to paſs the winter 


in Gaul, What added to the misfortune, the ſame night, it 


being then full moon, the tide roſe ſo high, that the galleys, 
which had been drawn aſhore, were filled with water. This 


cCauſed a new panic, the Roman mariners being quite unacquainted 
with the tides. The Britiſb chiefs, who were aſſembled to per- 


form their agreement with Cæſar, perceiving his want of horſe, 
ſhips, and proviſions, and judging of the number of his men 
from the ſmallneſs of his camp, which was narrower than uſual], 


becauſe the legions had left their hcavy baggage behind them, 
reſolved to take arms again, in order to protract the war till 


winter, perſuading theniſelves, that, if they could cut off the 
few Romans that were come over, or prevent their return, they 


* Cas. comment. I. iv. 
would 
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would thereby deter others from invading Britain for the future. 


The plot being thus laid, they began to ſteal out of the camp 75-Britons 
by degrees, and privately to liſt again their diſbanded troops. He te 
Cæſar knew nothing of their deſign; but nevertheleſs, ſuſ- Pe 


pecting an alteration from their delay in delivering their hoſtages 
after the loſs of his ſhipping, reſolved to prepare againſt all 

events. Accordingly he cauſed all the proviſions, that could 
be found in the neighbouring country, to be brought into his 
camp, and gave orders, that thoſe ſhips, which had been the 
leaſt damaged by the ſtorm, ſhould be refitted with the materi- 
als of thoſe, that had been ſhattered to pieces. He ſent like- 
wiſe to Gaul for what things were farther neceſſary ; which 
were ſo well applied by the ſoldiers, who, on this occaſion, 
laboured with uncommon diligence, that only twelve ſhips be- 
ing loſt, the reſt were ſoon in a condition to put to ſea again, 
In the mean time, the ſeventh legion being ſent out to forage, 
while part of the ſoldiers, having quitted their arms as under 
no apprehenſion of danger, were employed in reaping the corn, 
and the reſt in gathering it, and conveying it to the camp, the 
Britons, who had lain all night concealed in the neighbouring 
woods, not queſtioning but the Romans would come and forage 
in that place, the harveſt being brought in every-where elſe, 


fell upon them unexpectedly ; and having killed ſome of them, ,,,, fell 
drove the reſt into a ſmall compaſs, and ſurrounded them with e he 
their horſe and chariots in ſuch manner, that not a ſingle man j-yverh 
would have eſcaped, had not the advanced guards, obſerving a Jeg in. 


greater duſt than uſual riſing from that quarter, acquainted Cæ- 
ſar therewith; who, ſuſpecting the Britons had begun hoſtilities 
anew, haſtened to the aſſiſtance of the legion with the two co- 
horts, that were upon guard, ordering two others to ſupply their 
room, and all the reſt to repair to their arms, and follow him 
with all expedition. Upon his arrival, the Britons gave over 
the attack, and the Romans reſumed their courage. However, 
Czſar not thinking it adviſeable to engage the enemy, ſtood = 
ſome time with his troops drawn up in battle-array, and then 
retreated to his camp. After this, the heavy rains, wich con- 
tinued ſeveral days ſucceſſively, kept the Romans in their camp, 
and hindered the Britons from attempting any thing againſt 
them. The latter, however, were not idle in the mean time, 
- but having diſpatched meſſengers into all parts of the iſland, to 

inform their countrymen how ſmall an army the Romans had, 
how great a booty they might get, and what a favourable op- 
portunity offered of freeing themſelves for ever, by forcing tn- 
| Roman camp, they drew together a great body of horſe and foot, 
and boldy advanced to the Raman entrenchments. Upon their 
approach, Ceſar drew up his legions in order of batile vetore 


Vol. XVIII. — tho 
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They at- the camp, and gave the Britons ſo warm a reception, that they 
tack the immediately turned their backs, and fled. Cæſar purſued them 
Roman with great ſlaughter, till his men were out of breath, burnt ſe- 
camp 3 9 veral towns and villages in the neighbourhood, and then returned 


on +4 46 is camp. The Britons, diſheartened at the loſs they had 
2 ea, ſuſtained, ſent the ſame day embaliadors to ſue for peace 
flaught „ Which Ceſar readily granted, upon their promiſing to ſend him 


over into Gaul double the number of hoſtages he had required 
before. His want of horſe, and the fear of expoſing his fleet 
to another ſtorm, if he ſtaid till the equinox, made him haſten 
Cæſar re. his departure. The ſam: night thereiore, the wind proving fa- 
ei vourable, he weighed anchor, and arrived fafe in Gaul, whence 
Gul. be immediately wrote to the ſenate, acquainting them with his 
expluits in Britain; ſor which a ſupplication, or general thankſ- 

giving, was decreed for twenty days . | 
Tk Britons, it ſeems, were not much awed by Cæſar's 
arms; for of all the ſtates, into which the iſland was then di- 
vided, two only ſent him hoſtages. Provoked at this ne- 
glect or contempt, he reſolved to make a new deſcent the fol- 
lowing ſpring with a far more powerful fleet and army. With 
this view, before he left Gaul to return to Italy, where he uſed 
to paſs part of the winter, he ordered his lieutenants to refit the 
old ſhips, and build as many new ones as they could. His or- 
ders were executed with ſuch diligence, that, upon his return, 
= he found ſix hundred ſhips, and twenty-eight galleys, ready to 
Czſar's launch in a few days. Having therefore commended the appli- 
" Je end e cation and diligence of his ſoldiers and the ſuperviſors, he com- 
feaitiom manded them to repair with the fleet to Portius Itius (C), 
% Bri- while he marched with four legions, and eight hundred. horſe, 
7 into the country of Treves, to prevent a rebeluon there; 
3 which he had no ſooncr done, than he haſteaed to the above- 
Chrin 55 mentioned port, and leaving Labienus there with three legions, 
- and two thouſand horſe, to ſecure it, to provide corn, and to 
ſend him intelligence from time to time of what might happen 
on the continent, he embarqued with five legions, and two 
thouſand Horſe, an weighing anchor about ſun-ſet, arrived 


(Cs. ibid. 


CI Cine iu and Samuer in his diflertation de Portu Iccio, will have 
B:,-,neto be the Portus Itius mentioned by Cæſar; others look for 
the Portas ius at Calais, or in that neighbourbood. Hor/ely ob- 
ſerves, that C- /ar calls the paſſage from Partius Itius to Britain the 
horteſt aud caſieſt, being about thirty miles. Now, by an accu- 
rate ſurvey, the diſtance at Calais from land to land is twenty-ſix 
glißb miles, or twenty-eignt and a half Reman 5 


with 
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with his whole fleet the next day by noon on the Britiſb coaſt, 
where he landed, without oppoſition, in the ſame place, which 
he had found ſo convenient the year before. The Britons had Le {nds 
aſſembled in vaſt multitudes to oppoſe his landing, as he after- #79? 
wards underſtood from the priſoners; but being terrified at the c — 
ſight of ſo numerous a fleet, amounting, with the veſſels which 
Grand perſons had provided for their own uſe, to eight hundred 
and upwards, they had left the ſhore, and retired to the hills. 

Cæſar, being informed, after landing his troops, where the 
Britins were lodged, leſt ten cohorts and three hundred horſe 
to ſecure the fleet, and with the reft marched in queſt of the 
enemy, whom he found potted on the other fide of a river, about 
twelve miles Hm che place where he had landed (D). Their | 
deſign war ta cppoſe his paſſage; but, notwithitanding the ad- 
vantage of the ground, they were obliged, by the Reman ca- 
valry, to quit their poſt, and retire to a wood, whereof all.” 7 2 
the avenues were blocked up with huge trees cut down for that 
purpoſe. Out of this place, which ſeemed to have becn for- 
tihed in ſome former war, they never ventured but in ſmall 
parties. But, notwitaſtanding their utmoſt efforts to prevent 
the Romans from entering it, the ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion, 
having caſt themſelves into a teſtudo, and thrown up a mount 
againſt their works, obliged them to abandon their aſylum, and 
fave themſelves by fight; but the day being far ſpent, Caſar, 
who was quite unacquainted with the country, thought it more 
adviſeable to return, and fortify his camp, than to purſue the 
fugitives f. 

EARLY next morning, Ca ſar diſpatched both his horſe and 
foot, divided into three bodies, in purſuit of the enemy; but 
when he was already come in ſight of their rear, he was ac- 
quainted by ſome horfemen from Q, Atrius, that, by a dread- 
ful ſtorm, which had happened the night before, moſt of his 74, Ry. 
ſhips were daſhed to pieces, or driven aſhore. Upon this intel- mans jy. 

| ligence, he haſtened back to the ſca- fide, where he was an eve- tains 
witneſs of the misfortune, which he had heard from the meſſen- Ha 
gers; for forty ſhips were intirely loſt, and the reſt ſo damaged, # 4 2 *. 


Cs. comment. I. v. 


(D) This river is ſuppoſed to be the Saur, the Thame; being too 
diſtant; ſo that the battle was fought on the banks of thatriver, to 
the north of the town. Hor/cly is of opinion, that the ſtrong place 
to which the Byitons retreated after their defeat, muſt have beet 
Durovernum now Canterbury, diſtant twelve mile. from the place 


where Cæſar landed (2). 
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that they could not be refitted without great trouble and labour, 
However, without loſs of time, he ſet all the carpenters in the 
fleet and army to work, and ſent over to Gaul for others, 
ordering at the ſame time Labienus to build as many ſhips as he 
could with the legions that were there. To prevent the like 


misfortune for the future, he reſolved upon a very difficult un- 
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dertaking, which was, to draw all his ſhips aſhore, and incloſe 
them within the fortifications of his camp. This ſtupendous 
work being completed in ten days, the ſoldiers labouring the 


whole time night and day without intermiſſion, and the camp 


being ſtrongly fortified, Cz/ar, leaving the ſame guard as be- 
fore to defend it, marched with the reſt of his forces to the 
place, whence he had returned from purſuing the enemy. Upon 
his arcival, he found their numbers greatly increaſed, under the 
conduct of Caſſibelan, king of the Trinobantes, whole territo- 
ries lay about eighty miles from the ſea. He had formerly made 
war on his neighbours; but, upon the arrival of the Romans, 
they had all unanimouſly committed the whole management of 
the war to him, as the moſt proper perſon to head them at ſo 
important a conjuncture. While the Romans were on their 
march, they were attacked by the Britiſb horſe and chariots, 
whom they repulſed with great ſlaughter, and drove into the 
woods ; but purſuing them too eagerly, they loſt ſome of their 


own men. Not long after, the Britons made a ſudden ſally out 
of the woods, and fell upon the advanced guard, while the R- 


mans were buſied in fortifying their camp. Cæ ſar immediately 
detached two cohorts to their aſſiſtance; but the enemy, while 
the Romans ſtood amazed at their new way of fighting, boldly 
broke through the two cohorts, and returned again without the 
loſs of a man. Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, was ſlain 
in this action; but ſome freſh cohorts coming to the relief of 


the Romans, the Britons were, in the end put to flight. The 


next day they kept on the hills, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the Roman camp, till about noon; when three legions being de- 
tached by Cæſar, with all the cavalry, under the command of 


C. Trebenius, to forage, they fell upon the foragers with great 


fury; but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance, they betook 


themſclves to flight; and being purſued by the Roman cavalry 
ſo cloſe, that they had not time to rally, to make a ſtand, or 


to get down from their chariots, according to their cuſtom, 


great numbers of them were cut in pieces. Upon this over- 


throw, the auxiliary troops, that had come from all parts, aban- 
doning Caſſibelan, returned to their reſpective countries; nor 


did the Britons ever after engage Cæſar with their united forcess. 


s Idem ibid. 
AFTER 


— ſeyeral knife handles made of them (4). 
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AFTER this victory, Czſar marched toward the Thames, 
with a deſign to croſs that river, and enter the territories of 
Cafſibelan ; but when he came to the only place where the 
river could, though not without great difficulty, be forded, he 
ſaw the enemy's forces drawn up in a conſiderable body on the 
oppoſite bank, which was fortified with ſharp ſtakes. "They 
had likewiſe driven many ſtakes of the ſame kind ſo deep into 
the bottom of the river, that their tops were covered with the 
water. Though Czſar had intelligence of this from the priſo- 
ners and deſerters, yet he ordered the cavalry to ride in, and 
the legions to follow ; which they did with ſuch reſolution and 
intrepidity, that, though the foot were up to the chin in water, Cæſar 
the enemy, not able to ſuſtain their aſſault, abandoned the bank, page: the 
and fled (E). Caſſibelan, now deſpairing of ſucceſs by a battle, Thames. 
diſbanded the greateſt part of his forces, retaining only about 
four thouſand chariots, to obſerve the motions of the Romans. 
With theſe he kept at ſome diſtance in the woods, or in ſuch 
places as were ſcarce acceſſible to the Romans, carrying off the 
cattle and corn from thoſe countries through which the Romans 
were to march. As he was well acquainted with the roads and 
by-ways, if the Reman cavalry ventured a little too far to lay 
the country waſte, he detached part of his chariots to attack 
them ; which they could not engage without great diſadvantage. 
This prevented the Romans from making excurſions, as they 
would have otherwiſe done, and obliged Cz/ar not to ſuffer his bs 
horſe to go farther to burn and plunder the country, than the _ 
legions were able to follow them. In the mean time the Tri- We Tri- 
nobantes ſent embaſſadors to Ceſar, promiſing to ſubmit to nobantes 
him, and at the ſame time intreating him to protect Mandubra- H 
tius againſt the oppreſſion of Caſſibelan, and ſend him to them Cale. 
for their king and governor. Mandubratius, called by Eutro- .- 
pius and Bede, Androgeus, was the fon of Imanuentius, kin | 
of the Trinobantes ; but, upon the death of his ſather, who 


(E) Polyenns tells us, that Cz/ar, on this occaſion, made uſe 
of the following ſtratagem: he cauſed an elephant, covered with 
iron, having a wooden tower on his back full of men, to be driven 
into the river; which unuſual fight ſtruck ſuch terror into the Bri- 
tons, that they abandoned the oppoſite ſhore (3). The ſtakes are 
Juſt above Walton in Surrey; and the meadow facing them is called 
| Coway. They are even now to be ſeen at low water; and one of 

them was lately pulled out of the Thames, but with great difficulty. 

They are of oak, and, though they have been ſo long in the water, 
are as hard as brazil, and as black as jet. At Shepperton, they have 


I] Polyen. frat, 1. viii (4) Tinda!, in not. ad Rapin. 
| was 
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was ſtain by Caſſibelan, to avoid the like fate, he had fled to 
Ceſar, who had granted him his protection. Ceſar readily 


complied with the requeſt of the Trinobantes, injoining them 
to ſend him forty hoſtages, and corn for his army ; which they 


did accordingly. The example of the Trinobantes, whoſe ſub- 


miſſion ſecured them from being plundered by the Roman ſol- 


diers, was ſoon followed by other ſtates; viz. the Cenomagni, 


Segontiaci, Anaclites, Bibroct, and Coffi (F), who, by their 
embaſladors, ſubmitted to Cæſar. From theſe he had intelli- 
gence, that the town of Caſſibelan, ſuppoſed to be Verulamium, 
now St. Albans, well fortified with woods and marſhes, whither 


the country people had retired with their cattle, was but a little 


way from his camp. Thither therefore he marched with his 
legions ; and though he found the place ſtrongly fortified both 


ao takes by nature and art, he ordered it to be ſtormed at two different 


Caſſibe- 


places; which was done with ſuch reſolution, that the Britons, 


lin's coi: not able to ſuſtain the fury of the affault, fled out at one of the 


ety. 


avenues of the wood; for this town was only a thick wood, 
ſurrounded with a ditch, and fortified with a rampart. Many 
of the Britons were overtaken, a they attempted to make their 


(F) Ligfus, inſtead of Cenmmagni, reads Ten). Cangi (5, the 
names of two nations mentioned elſewhere by Cæſar. The Iceni 
inhabited Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſbire; 
and the Cangi the country lying on the 7r:4 fea ; for when O/torius 
led his army againſt them, he approached the ſea, ſays Tacitus (6), 
that faces the iſland of eland. Camden agrees with Lipſius in 
changing the firſt part of Cenomagni into Iceni; but as for the latter, 


he reads Regni, who were the inhabitants of Sz//:x and Surry, and 


conſequently more likely to follow the example of the Trin»bantez, 
who inhabited Hertferdpire, Efſex, and Middleſex, than the Cangi, 


who lived at a great diſtance. The \egontiaci are placed by ſome 
in Berkfhire, by others in Hamphire (7). The city of Segonrium, 


mentioned by Antoninus, ſtood on the coaſt of North Hales, over- 


againſt the iſland of e, as appears from the itinerary ; but 


we cannot think the inhabitants of that city to be the Segontiaci 
mentioned in this place, it being altogether improbable, that they 


ſhould have ſubmitted by their embaſſadors to C-/ar, while he was 


ſtill at ſo great a diſtance from their country. The Anaclites and 
Bibroci are placed by moſt of our antiquaries in Ber ſſſire, the former 


about Henley, and the latter about Bray. The C. are ſuppoſed 
to have inhabited ſome part of Hertfordſbire, perhaps the hundred 
of Caiſbcau. | | 


(5) Lipf in Tacit. I. xii. c. 32. (6) Idem ibid, (7) Thom. 


 Sawil. in efiſt, 13 ad Cam. 
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eſcape, and cut in pieces. Here Cz/ar found great ſtore of _ 
cattle d. S 

To repair, in ſome degree, this loſs, and divert Ceſar from Four Ken- 
purſuing his conqueſts, Caſſibelan, by his meſſengers, perſuaded tiſn 4% g. 
four petty princes of Kent, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagu- 2 ack the 
lus, and Segonax, whom Cſar ityles kings, to raiſe what forces oman "Of 
they could, and attack the camp, where the ſhips were laid up; ern 0 ” 
but the Romans, having made a fally, repulſed them with great pulſed. 
ſlaughter, took Cingetorix priſoner, and returned, without any 
loſs, to their trenches. Upon the news of this defeat, Caſſibe- Caſibelan 
lan, conſidering the many loſſes he had ſuſtained, how his /#cs for 
country was laid walte, and, above all, that ſeveral ſtates had 3 and 
already ſubmitted to the conqueror, reſolved to follow their ex- 441 it. 
ample; and accordingly ſent embaſſadors to treat of a ſurrender, | 
who were introduced by Comius of Attrebatum or Arras. As 
the ſummer was already far ſpent, Cz/ar, who was determined 
to winter in Gaul, to prevent ſudden inſurrections there, readily 
hearkened to their propoſals ; ſo that a treaty was ſoon con- 
cluded upon the following conditions, v:z. that the Britous 
ſhould pay an annual tribute to the people of Rome; that Caſſi- 
belan ſhould leave Mandubratius in the quiet poſſeſſion of his 
dominions, and not moleſt the Trinobantes ; and that he ſhould 
deliver a certain number of hoſtages. Theſe Cæſar no ſooner 
received, than he marched back to the ſea- ſide, where he cauſed 
his fleet, which he found refitted, to be launched. As he had 
T great number of captives, and ſome of his ſhips had been loſt 
in the ſtorm, he reſolved to tranſport his army at two voyages. 
But moſt of thoſe veſſels, which were ſent back from Gaul, 
after they had landed the ſoldiers, that were firſt carried over, 
and of the ſixty, that Labienus had taken care to build, being 
driven back by contrary winds, Cæſar, after having long ex- 
pected them in vain, leſt the winter ſhould prevent his voyage, 
the equinox being near at hand, crouded his ſoldiers cloſer than 
he deligned, and putting to ſca about the ſecond watch of the Cæſar re- 
night, reached the continent with his whole fleet by break of tur: ta 
day i | | | 8 Dan. 
SUCH is the account Cæſar himſelf gives us of his two fa- 
mous expeditions into Pritarn ; but other authors have ſpoken 
more doubtfully of his victories here. Dian Caſſius writes, that 
| the Britons uttterly routed the Roman infantry; but were aſter- 
wards put in diſorder by the cavalry. Horace and Tibullus, in 
ſeveral places of their works, ſpeak of the Britons as a nation 


not yet conquered *. Tacitus tells us, that Czar rather ſhewed = 
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the Romans the way to Britain, than put them in poſſeſſion of 
it!; and Lucan more plainly, that he turned his back to the 
Britons, and fled. Be that as it will, upon his return to Rome, 
he offered to Venus, as Pliny tells us, a breaſt- plate enriched 
with Britiſb pearls, as a trophy of his conqueſts in this iſland. 
AFTER the departure of Julius Czſar, the Romans were di- 
verted, for the ſpace of twenty years, by their domeſtic broils, 
and civil wars, from attempting any thing againſt Britain. 
During this time, the tribute was not paid, nor perhaps de- 
manded ; fo that the Britons continued no leſs free from the 
Roman yoke, than they had been before the arrival of Cæſar. 
Auguſtus. But Auguſtus, having at length put an end to the civil wars, and 
State of firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the empire, reſolved 
Dritain to force the Britons, that is, thoſe who inhabited the moſt 
during his ſouthern part of the iſland, to perform the agreement they had 
TO made with his uncle Julius. With this view he advanced as 
far as Gaul; but was, by a revolt in Pannonia, diverted from 
putting his deſign in execution. About ſeven years after, he 
entered Gaul with the ſame reſolution; but the unſettled ſtate 


of that province made him readily hearken to the propoſals of 


the embaſſadors ſent by the Britons to ſue for peace; which 

was granted them, no doubt, upon their promiſing to ſtand to 

their agreement with his predeceſſor Julius. But they neglect- 

ed, it ſeems, to perform their promiſe; for the year enſuing Ju- 

guſtus reſumed the reſolution of paſſing over into Britain; but 

was anew prevented, by the revolt of the Cantabrians in Spain. 
However, ſome of the Britiſb princes took care to cultivate his 
friendſhip with preſents ; which were laid up in the capitol *. 

Cunobe- Cunobeline, who is ſaid to have ſucceeded Tenuantius, the ſuc- 
line main ceſſor of Caſſibelan, maintained a correſpondence with Rome, 
tains & and even cauſed coins to be ſtamped, after the manner of the 
correſpon- Romans, ſome of which are ſtill to be ſeen, and among the reſt 
es ih one with the word Taſc on the reverſe, ſignifying, according to 
_—_ antiquarics, tribute ; whence they conclude, that this money 
was deſigned for the payment of the tribute; for though braſs 
and iron rings of a certain weight ſerved, as Cz/ar informs us, 

for their current coin, yet the Romans exacted the tribute in 

gold or ſilver; and of the latter metal is the coin we are here 

ſpeaking of (G). Thus Britain, by degrees, became well 

. c known 


| Tacir. vit. Agricol. m STRAB0, |. iv. 


(G] On this medal is repreſented Apollo playing on the lyre, the 
name of Cunobeline being engraved round it. {f9r 4 obſerves, that 
the Guts and Britons worſhipped Apollo under the name of B l ©: 
Bclinus ; and thence he derives the name of Cur25:/ine, On the re- 
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known to the Romans, even in Auguſtus's time. That prince, 
however, ſatisfied with the ſmall tribute that was vearly ſent 
him from Britain, forbore any further attempts upon the iſland, 
either thinking the friendſhip or enmity of the Britons of no 
moment to the Romans, as Strabo infinuates , or being, out 
of a ſtate maxim, reſolved to ſet bounds to the empire, leſt it 
ſhould grow too great and unwi ldy . | 

Tiberius, who ſucceeded Auguſtus, being more inclined to a 
contract than inlarge the bounds of the empire, followed the cx- /u/e-s !he 
ample of Auguſtus, and never entertained the leaſt thought of Britons 10 
conquering Britain; but, ſatisfied with the reſpeQ the Britiſh ©) jey their 
princes ſhewed him in ſending back ſome of Germanices's [al- liber tics. 
diers, who had been ſhipwrecked on their coaſt ?, and with 
their paying the uſual — for ſuch commodities as they 
brought into Gaul, ſuffered them to enjoy their liberties, and 
live according to their own laws: Theſe cuſtoms the Raman 
officers collected in a precarious manner, fearing to provoxe the 
Britons, as Strabo tells us 1. Caligula, the ſucceſſor of T ibe- 
ius, having paſſed the Alps with a deſign to plunder Gaul, as 
he had already done 7taly, received there under his protection 
Adminius, called by our writers Guiderins, the ſon of Cuncbe— 
line, who had been baniſhed by his father. Hereupon he wrote 
boaſting letters to Rome, ordering the meſſengers to drive their 
Chariots into the forum, and to the very cu ia, and ſtrictly in- 
joining them not to deliver their letters but in the temple of 
Mars, and in a full ſenate, as if the whole iſland had ſubmitted 
to him. Soon after, no doubt at the inſtigation of {dminius, © di gula', 
he marched his forces to the ſea· ſide; but being informed there, ,, e pe 
that the Britons were ready to receive him, his courage cooled, dition 1. 
and, inſtead of purſuing his deſign, he ordered bis ſoldiers to galt the 
fill their helmets and laps with cockle-ſhel!s, which he called Britons, 
the ſpoils of the conquered ocean. Having, by ſuch marks of 
folly and madneſs, expoſed himſelf to the Jeriſion both of the 
Gauls and Britons, he wrote to the ſenate, deſiting them to de- 


Idem, I. iu. o Tacir. in vit. Agric. JuL1an. in Cæs. 
? TActT. annal. J. it. 4 STRADO. L iv. 


verſe i is engraved the figure of a woman, with the words T:/c;a and 
Navane. Taſciaſignifies in the Briti/5 tongue, according to Powe, 
a tribute peuny, probably from the Latin word tan lie, the letter x 
not being uſed by the Briions By the woman is, in all nkelihood, 
repreſented Brizaiz ; and as for the word Nowerr, 1/14 core C- 
tures it to be the name of ſome town, perhaps ihe in; ctropolis ol the 
M vantes or Dinant 18). 


(8) A fand. annual. ad aun. I. Camden, . . 
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cree him a triumph. But they being averſe to comply with his 
demand, he reſolved to cauſe them all to be murdered ; but was 
murdered himſelf, before he could put his barbarous deſign in 
execution. -— 

Tat Britons may be ſaid to have continued hitherto free 

Claudius, from the Roman yoke ; but in the reign of Claudius, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Caligula, great part of the iſland was brought under 
ſubjection to Rome, and the reſt by degrees under the ſucceed- 


ing emperors. Dion Caſſius gives us a diſtinct account of the 
invaſion by Claudius, the occaſion of which he thus relates: 


What in. Cunobeline being dead, his two ſons Togodumnus and Caracta- 


duccd him cus, reigned ; but whether jointly or ſeparately, whether with 
6% nat, equal or ſubordinate power, we are no- where told. In their 
7% reign, one Bericus (who he was, is not known), being driven 
bhe Britons out of the iſland for attempting to raiſe a ſeddition, fled, with 
thoſe of his party, to Claudius; and, being highly provoked 

againſt his countrymen, perſuaded the emperor to invade Br:- 

tain, On the other hand, the By:tons, reſenting the emperor's 

receiving the fugitives, and his refuſing to deliver them up 
when demanded, forbad all commerce with the Romans. A 
Plautius war being therefore reſolved on, Claudius ordered Plautius, 
Bri: then prætor in Gaul, to tranſport thoſe legions he had with him 
wy 3 into Britain, and begin the expedition. The ſoldiers, unwil- 
: ling to make war, as they ſaid, out of the compaſs of the world, 
refuſed to follow their general, or obey his commands ; but be- 
ing at length brought back to a ſenſe of their duty, in the man- 
ner we have related elſewhere *, they embarqued chearfully, 
and put to ſea from three ports, in order to land in three diffe- 
rent places. They weredriven back by contrary winds, which 
greatly diſheartened them ; but reſuming their courage upon the 
appearing of a meteor ſhooting from the eaſt, and directing, as 
they imagined, their courſe, they put to ſea again, and landed 
II lands in Britain without oppoſition, the inhabitants, who had been 


army. 


avithout 


. informed of the mutiny in the Roman army, and did not expect 


ſo ſudden an alteration, having delayed to draw together, in 
order to oppoſe them. Hearing therefore they were landed, 
they kept in ſmall bodies behind their marſhes, and in their 
woods, in order to ſpin out the time till winter; which they 

imagined Plautius, after the example of Julius Cæſar, would 

And hacy- paſs in Gaul. But the Roman general, having. with great dif- 
ing d:fcat-ficulty, firſt found out Caractacus, and afterwards Togodumnus, 
ed tra and defeated them both, reduced part of the Dobuni, who 
Pritiſh were then ſubject to the Cattieuchlani ; and leaving a gariſon 


duces port a Sur. in Calig. Dio. 1. lix. 0 Univerſ. hiſt, vol. xiv. P- 
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to keep them in awe, he marched to a river, where the Br;tons 

lay carelefly encamped, imagining the Romans could not paſs it 

without a bridge. But the German ſoldiers, accuſtomed td 

ſwim the ſtrongeſt currents in their armour, having paſſed 

the river, and, purſuant to their orders, fallen only upon the 

horſes that drew their chariots, in which the main ſtrength of 

the Britons conſiſted, Veſpaſian and his brother Sabinus, ſent 

over with a body of troops to ſupport them, eaſily put the ene- 

my to flight, their chariots being rendered unſerviceable, and 

cut great numbers of them in pieces. The Britons, however, % Bri⸗ 

not diſheartened, engaged the Romans the next day fo vigo- tons a7. 

rouſly, that the victory, for a conſiderable time, inclined to tack the 

neither fide ; but at length the Romans, encouraged by the ex- Romans, 

ample of Caius Sidius Geta, charged the Britons fo briſkly, that 5u7, f- 

they were forced, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, to betake win, 

themſelves to flight. The conduct of Geta in this action was ſo * % #7 

remarkable, that triumphal honours were decreed him, though £"#<%* ber 

he had never been conſul t. This battle is ſuppoſed to have _ = 

been fought on the banks of the Severn. From hence the Bri- fie * 1 

tons retired to the mouth of the Thames, and, being acquainted” © * 

with the flats and ſhallows, drew the Romans, who followed 

them, into great danger. But the Germans having croſſed the 

river by ſwimming, and the others on a bridge ſomewhat higher, 

the Britons were ſurrounded on all fides, and great numbers of 

them put to the ſword. Many of the Romans, purſuing the fu- 

gitives with too much eagerneſs, fell into the marſhes, and 

were loſt. In one of theſe battles, Togodumnus was killed, 

whoſe death was fo far from diſheartening the Britons, that they 

betrayed greater eagerneſs than ever to oppoſe the Romans, and 

revenge it. Hereupon Plautius, not thinking it adviſeable to 

_ penetrate farther into the country, put gariſons into the places 

he had taken, and wrote to the emperor, who had ordered him 

fo to do, if any thing extraordinary ſhould happen, acquainting 

him with the progreſs he had already made, and the dangers he 

apprehended from a further purſuit of his conqueſts. Claudius, Claudius 

who aſpired at the honour ot a triumph, not being ſatisfied with {rs o 

the triumphal ornaments decreed him by the ſenate, no ſooner Vn 

received this letter, than he ſet out from Rome; and embarking Rome, and 

at Oftia, failed to Marſeilles, whence he purſued his journey Le in 

by land to Geſſoriacum, now Bologne, where he again em- = . 

barked, and, landing ſafe in Britain, joined his lieutenant C, 25 oy 

Plautius, who lay encamped on the banks of the Thames. E. * * 268 

Upon his arrival, the whole army paſſed the river, and falling ,j,. pt: 

upon the Britons, gave them a total overthrow, Aſter tiiis tons, vn 
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victory, he advanced to Camalodunum, the royal ſeat of Cuno- 
beline, which he took, and, without any conſiderable oppoſi- 
tion, reduced ſome of the neighbouring ſtates. For theſe ex- 
ploits, he was ſeveral times by his ſoldiers ſaluted imperator, 
contrary to the received cuſtom of the Romans, which allowed 
no general to aſſume that title more than once in the ſame war u. 
Part of Britain being thus ſubdued, Claudius diſarmed the in- 
habitants, and appointed Plautius to govern them, ordering 
him at the ſame time, to ſubdue thoſe who remained yet un- 
conquered. Jo ſuch as had ſu>mitted, he generouſly forgave 
the confiſcation of their eſtates; which obliged them to ſuch a 
degree, that t':ey erected a temple to him, and paid him divine 


1'- rctur3; honours. The emperor, after having ſtaid in Britain but ſix- 
% Rome, tecn days, ſet out from thence on his return to Rome, having 
where be ſent thither his two ſons-in-law, Pompeius and Silanus, before 
% Hencured him with the news of his victories. Upon his arrival in the city, 
a17/-4t1i- he was honoured with a triumph, and the ſurname of Britan- 


3 + 
* 


d nicus; which was given both to him and his ſon : the officers, 


who had attended him in this expedition, were diſtinguiſhed 


. with triumphal ornaments (EI): annual ſports were decreed by 


the ſenate ; and two triumphal arches, one to be erected at 
Rome, and the other at Geſſoriacum, whence he had paſſed 
over into Britain. On the top of the imperial palace was fixed 


a naval crown, implying the conqueſt of the Britiſb ocean. In 
ſhort, the ſame honours were decreed to Claudius, who had 


conquered but a very ſmall part of the iſland, as had been de- 
u Dio. ibid. p. 680, 681. Suk r. in Claud. c. 11, 


(H) The inferior officers were rewarded with other valuable pre- 
ſents, as appears from an antient inſcription ſtill to be ſeen at Turin, 


wherein mention is made of the preſents, with which Claudius re- 


warded one C. Gawius, who, it ſeems, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the Briti/5 war. The inſcription is as follows: | | 


C Gawio L. F. 

ED Stel. Silvano 
Primipilari Leg viii. Jug. 
 Tribun) coho. 11. wigilum 
Triluno cob. X111, Urban, 
Tribuno cob. X11. Pretor. 
Donis Donato A. D. Claudio 
Bells Britannico 

Torquibus, Armillis, Phaleris, 

Corona Aurea | 
Patrons Colon, 


creed 
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- creed to other conquerors, after they had reduced whole king- 
: doms * (I). 
- ; Ming appointed by Claudius governor of Britain, pur- 
, ſued his conqueſts, after the emperor's departure, with ſuch 
d ſucceſs, that, upon his return to Rome, he was honoured with 
|; an ovation, and met, without the gates, by the emperor him- 5 
- ſelf, who, at his ſolemn entry, gave him the right-hand. In this Veſpaſian 
8 war, Jeſpaſian likewiſe, afterwards emperor, and his ſon Titus, and Titus 
1 diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a very eminent manner. The former difinguifh 
e | fought thirty battles with the Britons, ſubdued two powerful na- *hem/elves 
a tions, and reduced above twenty towns, with the iſle of Might; in tbis 
e for which exploits he received the triumphal ornaments, two ſa- **”- 
(= cerdotal dignities, and the conſulſhip 7. As for Titus, he no leſs 
g ſignalized his piety, than his courage and valour ; for ſeeing his 
re father in a battle ſurrounded on all fides, and in imminent © 
Ys danger of his life, he broke through the enemy's ranks, and 
2 having reſcued him, put the Britons to flight, and purſued them 
8, with great ſlaughter *. Some years after, that is, in the ninth 
ed year of Claudius's reign, as we gather from Tacitus *, P. Ofts- p Oſtorius 
by rius Scapula, being ſent into Britain, fell unexpectedly upon Scapula 
at the Britons, who had broken into the Roman conqueſts ; and governor of 
ed having put great numbers of them to the ſword, and diſpeiſed Britain. 
ed the reſt, to reſtrain them from making inroads for the future into 
In the territories of the Romans, or their allies, he built ſeveral 
ad forts on the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen, reduced that part 
de- of the iſland, which lies ſouth of theſe rivers, to a Roman pro- 
vince, and, for a further ſecurity, made Camalodunum a mili- Camalo? 
tary colony. This the Iceni could not brook, and therefore, dunum 7s 
being joined by the neighbouring nations, they raiſed a conſider- 3 
3 x D 1 | w 3 | : | | colony, 
rin, 10. & SVET. ibid. Sun r. in Veſp.c. 4. Dio, 9 
re- 1. Ix. p. 679. Vide Univerl. hiſt, vol. xiv. p. 113. not. (V). 
fin 
(I) And yet Suetonius writes, that he became maſter of part of 
Britain without bloodſhed ; which is confirmed by the following an- 
tient inſcription, copied by Mr. right, from the Barbarini palace 
at Rome, and lately publiſhed by him in his travels: 
| Ti. Claudio Cæſ. 
5 Auguſto. 5 
Pontifici Max. Tr, P. ix. 
Cof. 'v. inp. xvi. P. .. 
Senatus Popul. Q. R. Quõd 
Reges Britanniæ Ag. 
Ula Fadtura Domuerit 
|  Gente/que Barbaras 
reed Primus Indicio Subegerit. 


able 
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able army, and encamped in an advantageous poſt, in order to 

prevent the Romans from penetrating farther into the iſland, 

Oſtorius However, Oflorius, advancing againſt them, after a moſt ob- 
defeats the ſtinate conflict, put them to flight, and purſued them with great 
Iceni, aud gaughter. After this victory, he led his army into the country 
e of the Cangi, probably the preſent counties of Shropſhire and 
Brie uud Cheſhire ; but being informed, as he approached the Iriſb ſea, 
Santes. that the Brigantes were in arms, he marched with all ſpeed 
againſt them; and having cauſed the chief authors of the di- 
ſturbance to be put to death, and pardoned the reſt, he ſoon 

reſtored that country to its former tranquillity. After this, 

Oftorius made war upon the Silures, the inhabitants of South 

Wales, headed by Cara#acus, a commander of great renown, 

whom nevertheleſs he defeated in a pitched battle, the particu- 

Carafia. lars whereof we have related at length in our Roman hiſtory, 
cus defeat to which we refer our reader v. Caractacus, upon his defeat, 


ed, and de. fled for protection to Cratiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 


livered up who, dreading the Roman arms, delivered him in bonds to the 
to the Ro- conqueror, by whom he was ſent to Rome, with his wife, 
mans. daughter, and brothers, and received there by the emperor in a 
kind of triumph. Claudius, moved with the ſpeech which the 
captive prince made when brought before his tribunal, and ad- 
miring the conftancy with which he bore his misfortunes, 


granted to him, to his wife, to his daughter, and brothers, 


both their lives and liberty. The Silures, notwithſtanding the 
loſs of their general, purſued the war with great vigour, and 
 _ _ gained very conſiderable advantages over the Romans, related 
Oſtorius by us elſewhere ©; which ſo affected Oftorius, that he died with 
dies, and is grief. He was ſucceeded by A. Didius, who reſtrained the Si- 
ſucceeded lures making frequent and wide incurſions into the Roman ter- 


by Aulus ritories within more narrow bounds; but was not able to reſtore 


Didius. Cratiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes and an ally of Rome, to 
her kingdom . He defeated the Brigantes in a pitched battle, 
but afterwards, as he was ftricken in years, he contented him- 
5 ſelf with acting only defenſively, and reſtraining the enemy by 
Aid he by his lieutenants. Veranius, who ſycceeded him in the reign of 
Veranius. Nero, died in leſs than a year after his arrival in Britain, without 
— performing any thing worthy of notice. After him, Suetonius 
2 75 Paulinus governed Britain, who reduced the iſland of Anugleſey, 
2 and defeated with great ſlaughter the Britons, who, under the 
and ve. conduct of queen Boudicea, had taken arms, and put incredible 
dures the numbers of the Romans, and their allies, to the ſword, as we 
 i/lundof have related at length in our Roman hiſtory, to which we refer 
Avgleſey, _ „„ „ | 
5 > Ibid. p. 115, & ſeq. Ibid. p. 118 bid. 
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the reader ©. Suetonius Paulinus was ſucceeded in the govern- 

ment of Britain by Petronius Turpilianus, and he by Trebellius 

Maximus. During their government, nothing remarkable hap- 

pened; for, as they were both men of an indolent temper and 

no ambition, they took care not to provoke the Britons by an 

acts of hoſtility, giving to this cowardly inaction the ſpecious 

name of peace. In the mean time, Nero dying, the Roman 

army in Britain was commanded, during the ſhort reigns of 

Galba and Otho, only by tribunes, among whom Cœlius bore 

the chief ſway, who, by carefully avoiding to give the Br:tons 

any juſt cauſe of complaint, kept all things quiet in the iſland. 

Vitellius, upon his acceſſion to the empire, appointed Vectius 

Bolanus governor of Britain, who ruled with great gentleneſs, 

without either provoking the Britons, or being by them pro- 

voked. In the reign of Veſpaſian, who ſucceeded Vitellius, 

Petilius Cerealis was ſent into Britain, to take upon him the 
command of the army there. Petilius, upon his arrival, at- Petilius 
tacked the Brigantes, the moſt numerous and powerful of all Cerealis 
the Britiſb nations; and having defeated them in ſeveral en- reduces 
counters, ſome of which proved very bloody, he reduced great 872% part 

part of their country, and continued to ravage the reſt . He 7 
was ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, who not only maintained e 
the conqueſts made by his predeceſſor, but fought himſelf with 4 "mad : 
great ſucceſs againſt the warlike nation of the Silures, whom — 
he entirely reduced. Julius Frontinus being recalled, the cele- Julius 

brated Cneius Julius Agricola was ſent to command in his room. Agricola 
But of the exploits of that renowned commander, we have ſpoken Ce 
at length in our Roman hiſtory ; and therefore, to avoid tedi- Britain 
ous repetitions, ſhall only add here, that having, in ſeven cam- 747 oe 
paigns, reduced the whole iſland, he abandoned the more north- © * 
ern parts, and by raiſing forts, and planting gariſons, on the 
iſthmus between the friths of Glota and Bodotria, now of Dun- 
briton and Edinburgh, he removed the Caledonians, as it were, 
into a ſeparate iſland. Thus Agricola gave the finiſhing blow 
to the liberty of Britain, and reduced that part of the iſland, H- reduce 
which lies ſouth of the friths of Glota and Bodotria, to a Ro- Britain 15 
man province. The loſs of their liberty was, in ſome meaſure, a Roman 
counterbalanced by the politeneſs, that was introduced among prov. 
them by the conquerors; for, by degrees, they aſſumed the 

_ cuſtoms and manners of the Romans, and, forgetting their 
ſavage ways, applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the liberal arts 

and ſciences, which were no leſs eſteemed and cultiyated in 
Britain, than in any other province of the empire. But to 
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i Ibid. p. 165, & ſeq. © f Tacir. vit Agric. e. 4—9. 
© Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xiv. p. 371, 386, 388, 379. & ſeq. & 459. | 
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return to Agricola Domitian, who had ſucceeded his brother 
Titus in the empire, envying his general the great reputation 
he had gained by his conqueſts, recalled him, on pretence of 
preferring him to the government of Syria. After his depar- 
ture, we have but ſhort and broken accounts of what paſſed in 
this iſland, till the reign of the emperor Adrian. We do not 
even know who was Azricola's ſucceſſor in the government of 
Britain, We only read in Suetonius h, that Salluſtius Lucul- 
lus was legate of Britain in the reign of Domitian ; and that 


he was put to death by that prince, for ſuffering his name to 
be given to a ſort of ſpears, which he had invented. In the 


reigns of the emperors Nerva, who ſucceeded Domitian, and 
Trajan, who ſucceeded Nerva, ſome commotions happened in 


the iſland; but all we know of them is, that they were ſoon ap- 


peaſed, and the country reſtored to its former tranquillity, by 
the Roman troops quartered there; which, according to Joſe- 


phus, amounted to four legions *. In the reign of Adrian, the 


ſucceſſor of Trajan, the Caledonians, having demoliſhed ſome 
of the ſorts built by Agricola between the above-mentioned 
friths, made an irruption into the Roman province. Againſt 
them was diſpatched by Adrian, in the firſt year of his reign, 
Julius Severus, a commander of great renown ; but he being 


| ſuddenly recalled, and employed againſt the Fervs, then in re- 


Adrian in 
Britain. 


Year after countries they had ſcized, they retired to the more northern 


bellion, Priſcus Licinius was ſent over in his room (K), and 


followed ſoon after by the emperor in perſon ; whoſe arrival 


ſtruck the Caledonians with ſuch terror, that, abandoning the 


_ Chrift120. parts of the iſland. Adrian, not thinking it worth his while 


to make war upon them, in order to keep them quiet, relin- 


® SueT. in Domit. Jost RH. apud Camden in Roman. 
SraRTIAN,in Hadrian. c. 5. | N 


(K) It appears from an antient inſcription found near Adrian's | 
wall, that Licinius Priſcus had been proprætor of Cappadscia before 


he was ſent into Britain, had commanded the fourth legion, and 
had been honoured with a military banner by the emperor Adrian 
in his Jr expedition. The inſcription is as follows: 


M. F. Cl. Priſco 
icinio Italico Legato luguſtorum 
PR. PR. Provinc. Cuppadociæ 
PR PR. Prov. Britanniæ 


Leg. 1 111 Gallicie Pra Cob. 111. Lingonum 
Vexilio Mil. ornato A Dive Haariana 
In Expeditione Judaica 
9. Caſſius Dumitius Palumbus. 


quiſhed 


K 
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quiſhed to them all the country between the Tine and the two 
friths; but at the ſame time, to reſtrain them from making in- 6 
curſions into the Roman province, he cauſed a wall to be built, Hi . 
extending from the Eden in Cumberland to the Tine in Northum- 1 
berland, eighty miles in length *. Having thus ſettled affairs in = 
Britain, and reformed many abuſes there, he returned to Rome, 
4 where he was honoured with the title of Refforer of Britain 
which was ſtamped on his coins (L). 
To Adrian ſucceeded Antoninus Pius, in whoſe reign the 
Brigantes revolted ; and the Caledonians, having, in ſeveral 
places, broken down Adrian's rampart, began anew to ravage 
the Roman territories. Againſt them was ſent Lollius Urbicus, 
Licinius Priſcus, whom Adrian had appointed governor of 
; Britain, being, in all likelihood, dead; for Antoninus, as Ju- 
} lius Capitolinus informs us, removed none of the governors 
whom Adrian had preferred. Lollius obliged the Brigantes to 
ſubmit anew to the Roman yoke ; and having driven back the 
| northern barbarians, he confined them within narrower bounds 
| than before, by a new wall, extending, as Camden and Brie- T fling 
tius conjecture, from Bremenium, now Brampton in Cumber- Urbicus 
land, to the river E. For theſe atchievements, Artoninus builds a 
received the ſurname of Britannicus, though he had never ſeen #-=v v.17, 
J Britain himſelf ® (M). In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the Aae 
5 | | ; ſucceſſor C Fife 139. 


 * dem in Hadrian, p. 6. | ſur. Cay. in Antonin. c. 5 
= Idem ibid. | 8 


(IL) Some of theſe have reached our times, and, among the re?, 
one with che figure of Adrian, and three ſoldiers on the 1everte, 
Tepreienting, as Camden conjectures, the three legions, of Which 
| the Reman army in Britain then conſiſted, vis. the = e 
[ Auguſta, the quarta decima Vifirix, and wicrſtma Viiirix, called 
| alſo BVitannica. Under them is this inſcription, Exer. Piitaunicus. 
| Other coins of the {ame prince bear this inſcription, R:/7itutor Bri- 
tannie | | | | 
(M) L/Unus Urbicus was ſent into Britoir, according to ford, 
in the third year of Aatenirus's reign, of the chriſtian æra 142; and 
the fame year he reduced the rebellious þrig-ztes, and built the 
Vail, wich we have mentioned in the text. This Afr proves 
from two of Auteninus's medals, coined, by a decree of the lenate, 
in that prince's third conſulſhip, that is, as Aird ſhews, in the 
third year of his reign. On theſe medals he is fiyled Pater par s; 
and on the reverſe is repreſented Britain, on one firting on a globe, 
and on the other holding a ſpear, and reſting on a ſhield. As 4n- | 
{51445 is not, on either of theſe medals, ſtyled Britannicu, but n 
zuch only as were coined fve years after, ord conjectures from 
thence, that ſome ſignal victory was gained, about that time, over 


Ver. XVIII. N n the 


5 
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ſucceſſor of Antoninus Pius, new commotions were raiſed in 
Britain; which obliged the emperor to ſend thither Calpurnius 
Agricola, who, it ſeems, appeaſed them; for Fronto, the fa+ 
mous orator, as quoted by Eumenius, in a panegyric on the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, ſays, among other things, that though, 
ſitting in his palace at Rome, he had committed the mana 

ment of the war to one of his generals, yet, like a pilot ſitting 
at the ſtern, and guiding the helm, he deſerved the honour of 


the whole expedition n. To Marcus Aurelius ſucceeded Com- 


modus, in whoſe reign the Caledonians, having paſſed the wall, 
which parted them from the Romans, and cut in pieces the Ro- 
man general and moſt of his army, committed every-where 
Ulpius dreadful devaſtations without reſtraint, till Lpius Marcellus was 
Marcellus ſent againſt them, who, as he was a commander of great expe- 
drives 4 rience, and a ſtrict obſerver of the military diſcipline, drove 


Caledo. back the Caledenians with great flaughter, and reſtored the 


nians ca? 


of ihe Ro- iſland to iis former tranquillity. The reputation he gained in 
man pro- this expedition was ſo great, that the emperor, thinking his own 
vince. Qlory eclipſed by that of his general, reſolved to put him to 
Year af1cr death; but, in the end, only removed him from his govern- 
C:-;/184. ment. For the great advantages gained by Ulpius in Britain, 
74: army Commedus aſſumed the title of imperator the ſixth time. That 
7z briiam brave commander had no ſooner left Britain, than the army 
mutinieson there began to mutiny, complaining chiefly of Perennis, the 
acecant of emperor's favourite, who, governing with an abſolute ſway, 
P 1 ſent only perſons of the equeſtrian order to command the Bri- 
= DE tiſb army, whom the ſoldiers therefore refuſed to obcy. The 
© ak 5 mutiny was carried ſo far, that the army ſent deputies to Rome, 
fifteen hundred, ſays Dion Caſſius, of their own body, to com- 

plain of Verennis. Theſe the emperor met without the city; 

and being by them informed, that Perennis aſpired at the em- 

pire, and had, with that view, caſhiered the braveſt officers, 

and put his own creatures in their room, he delivered the traitor 

to the ſury of the prætorian bands, which he then commanded, 


and muſt have no leſs difobliged than he had done the Britiſb 


army; for he was by them, after a thouſand outrages, torn in 
pieces, with his wife, his ſiſter, and his two ſons ?. The down- 
fal and death of this favourite are related by Herodian in a quite 


n Een. panegyr. x. 0 Do. I. Ixil. p 821. Camp. 


numm. 7. SYEDIVUs, fol. 133. Dio. ibid. Laur. in Commod. 


p. 48. 


the revolted B, tons or Caluuiui aus, which procured him the title 


of Britanuicus 9). 


9) Vide Afford. annal. ad ann. 142 & 147. 
5 different 
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different manner, as we have obſerved in our Roman hiſtory a. 
In the mean time, Helvius Pertinax, afterwards emperor, was 
ſent into Britain, to bring back the mutinous army there to a 
ſenſe of their duty. Upon his arrival, the ſoldiery, not able to 
brook the tyrannical government of Commodus, offered him the 
ſovereignty; but he, by rejecting their offer with indignation, 
and proceeding with too much ſeverity againſt the mutineers, 


233 


provoked them to ſuch a degree, that one of the legions openly A ew 
revolting, much blood was ſhed, and Pertinax himſelf left for mutiny in 
dead among the flain. However, in ſpite of all obſtacles, he 5: army 


brought the army at laſt to ſubmit, and reſtored tranquillity to 
the province; but, as his ſeverity had drawn upon him the ill- 
will and hatred of the ſoldiery, he was, ſome time after, re- 
called at his own requeſt, Clodius Albinus being appointed go- 


vernor of Britain in his room. Albinus, having, in a f; 


to the ſoldiery, upon a falſe report of the emperor's death, de- 
clared for the power of the ſenate againſt that of the emperor, 


was commanded by Commodus to reſign the government of Bri- 


tain to Junius Severus. But Commodus being ſoon aſter mur- 
dered, Pertinax, his ſucceſſor, ſent Abinus again into Britain, 
where he continued during the ſhort reigns of Pertinax and 
Didius Fulianus. As he had, by his generoſity and largeſſes, 
gained the affections of the Britiſb army, he was, upon the 


Pe 


lled by 
tinax. 


death of Julianus, by them proclaimed emperor. To maintain Albinus, 
his title againſt Severus, who had receive<the ſame honour from governor 
the army in Pannonia, he paſſed over into Gaul with his Bri- e Britain, 
tiſb troops; but being met by his rival in the neighbourhood of / /a/zted 


Lyons, his army was defeated, and he himſelf ſlain, as we have 


related at length in our Roman hiſtory *. Severus, now maſter 


emperor, 


of the whole Roman empire, divided Britain into two govern- Britain 
mente, not thinking it perhaps adviſeable to truſt one man with 47vidcd 


ſo great a command. The hither, or ſouthern part of the iſland, #9 74vo | 


was given to Heraclitus, and the northern to Virius Lupus (N), Sen. 


4 Hiſt, univerſ vol. xv. p. 7, 8. Heropian.l. i. p. 474. Ca- 
PI Tor. in Pertinace, c. 3. Hiſt. univerſ. vol. xv. p 53. 


N) The Calechniant, according to Herodian, had promiſed to 


reſtrain the Mzate from making incurſions into the Roman territo- 


ries; but they neglecting to perform this article of their agreement, 


Virius Lupus was obliged to apply to the Meat themſelves, and 
buy a peace of them at a great rate. From an antient inſcription 


that Virius Liꝶus reſtored that place. The inſcription is as follows: 
Nu z Imp. 


found at 1k; in Heure, by Piolemy calied Olinaca, it appears, 


who was ſo harraſſed by the continual inroads of the Caledo- en. 
nians, that he was in the end obliged to purchaſe a peace with 
money; 
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money; which they maintained till the fifteenth year of Seve- 
rus's reign, when breaking anew into the Roman province, they 
committed every- where dreadful devaſtations. Virius Lupus, 

not thinking himſelf in a condition to withſtand them, retired 
as they advanced, and in the mean time acquainted the emperor 
with the ſtate of affairs, and the dangers that threatened the 
province, unleſs powerful and timely ſupplies were ſent to make 
Severus head againſt the barbarians. Hereupon Severus, reſolved to put 
gecs over an end to the daily incurſions of the enemy, by the intire con- 
in. Bri- queſt of the north, ſet out for Britain, at the head of a nume- 
tain. ear rous army, accompanied by his two ſons Caracalla and Geta. 
after 'The Caledonians no ſooner heard of his arrival, than they ſent 
Chriſt embaſſadors to him, offering to conclude a peace upon honour- 
N. able terms. Theſe the emperor detained, till he was ready to 
take the field, and then diſmiſſed them, without granting them 
their requeſt. As ſoon as the ſeaſon was fit for action, he 
marched into their country, and putting all to fire and ſword, 
And pre- advanced to the molt diſtant and northern coaſts of the iſland. 
rute, inte Though no battle was fought in this expedition, yet what by 
lemi the enemy's continual ambuſcades, what by the hardſhips and 
»rthen toils the ſoldiers underwent in cutting down woods, building 
parts of bridges, draining marſhes, &c. fifty thouſand of them are ſaid 
7c iſand to have periſhed, The Caledonians however were, in the end, 
obliged to purchaſe a peace, by yielding to the Romans part of 
their country, and delivering up their arms. Having thus con- 
cluded a peace with the Caledonians, he returned to York, leav- 
| ing to his ſon Caracalla the command of the army, and the 
Hilda finiſhing of the wall, which he had begun, according to the 
2::y val] Opinion which to us ſzems moſt probable, on the iſthmus be- 
tween the friths of Forth and Clyde. Of this wall we have 
ſpoken above, and more at length in our Roman hiſtory *. For 
this expedition, Scderus was honoured by the ſenate with the 
title of Britannicus Maximus, and his two ſons with that of 
Britannicus u. The emperor being taken ill at Veri, the Cale- 
donians were no ſooner informed of his indiſpoſition, than they 
took up arms with one accord ; which provoked Severus to ſuch 
2 degree, that he ordered his ſon Caracalla to enter their coun- 
try anew with the whole army, and put all he met to the ſword, 


t Idem ibid. p. 64, & ſeq. u SpaRT. in Sever. Gol Tz. 
p 88. 1 
Im. Severus 
Aur. et Antoninus 
Cel. D-fiinatus reſtituerunt 
Caran Virio Lujo Leg. 
term PR PR. 


without 
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without diſtinction of ſex or age. But the emperor dying be- Severus 
fore his orders could be put in execution, his two ſons, having dies. 


concluded a ſhameful peace with the Caledonians, returned to 
Rome *. 

In the reigns of the twelve ſucceeding emperors, viz. Ma- 
crinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Maximinus, Pupienus, Gor- 
dian, Philip, Decius, Gallus, Valerian, Gallienus, and Clau- 
dius, we are left almoſt quite in the dark as to the affairs of Bri- 
_ tain; forall we know of them, while theſe princes ruled, is, 
that Britain ſtill continued to be a Roman province; that, in 
the reign of Gordian III. it was governed by Nonnius Philippus 

(O); that, under Valerian and Gallienus, the Roman troops 
* quartered in the north, to reſtrain the Caledonians, were com- 
manded by one Defidienus Ælianus (P); that Britain, revolt- 


z Dro. 1. lxxvii. p. 882. 


(O) This we learn, notwithſtanding the ſilence of the Roman 
hiſtorians, from an antient inſcription found at a place, by the Ro- 
mans called Caſtra Exploratorum, and by us Old Carliſſe It is a 
votive inſcription for the health of the emperor, of his wiſe, and 
the whole imperial family, ſet up by the Roman horſe quartered in 
| Britain, under the command of AÆmilius Criſpinus, a native of 

Y vidrum wm .{fiica. The words of the inſcription are as follows: 


. 
Pro Salute Imperatoris 
M. Antoni Gordiami P. F. 
Indicti Aug et Sabine Tur 
ie Tranquile conjugi ejus To- 
ſtague Domu Divin eorum Ala 
Aug g. Gor dia ob Virtutem 
Appellata poſuit : cui praceft 
 1emilius Criſpinus Praef. _ 
Eyg. natus in Pro. Africa De 
+Yuidro ſub cur. Nonnii Phi- 
lippi Leg. Aug. Propreto 
Attico et Pretextato 


2 


In two other inſcriptions found at Lancheſter in the county of Dur- 
gam, mention is made of Mæcilius Fuſcus, and Cneius Lucilianut, 
both proprætors of Britain in the reign of the ſame emperor Gor- 
dian III. | | | 
P) This appears from the following inſcription found in Nor- 
tHummnerlang : | | | 


Pro 
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Conſtan- relian, Britain ſubmitted to the conque 
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ing from Gallienus declared for Po/thumus, who had uſurped 
the ſovereignty in Gaul ; that of the thirty uſurpers, or, as they 
are ſtyled, tyrants, beſides Poſthumus, the following were ac- 
knowledged in Britain, viz. Lollianus, Victorianus, and Te- 
tricus, of whom the laſt being overcome by the emperor Au- 
ror, who ſent hither Con- 


Book IV. 


tius, the flantius, the father of Conſtantine the Great, to eſtabliſn his 
father of authority in the iſland ). Aurelian was ſucceeded by Tacitus, 


Contltan- 
tine the 
Great, 
fent into 
Britain. 


Burgun- 


and he, after a ſhort reign of about ſix months, by Probus, in 
whoſe time Bonoſus, deſcended of a Spaniſh family, but born in 
Britain, uſurped the ſovereignty, and was acknowledged here, 
as well as in Gaul and Spain; but being, after ſeveral battles, 
reduced by Probus to great ſtraights, he choſe rather to ſtrangle 
himſelf, than fall into the hands of the conqueror, as we have 
related at length elſewhere 2. Zo/imus * and Zonaras , tell 
us, that a governor, ſent hither by Probus, aſſumed the impe- 
rial purple; but was ſoon after killed by Victorinus, upon whoſe 
recommendation he had been preferred to the government of 
this iſland ©. Probus was, according to Vopiſcus a, the firſt 
that allowed the Britons, Spaniards, and Gauls, to plant vines. 
The ſame emperor having, in an engagement on the banks 


Clans 8 »d of the Rhine with the Burgundians and Vandals, taken their 
Vandals king Igillus priſoner, with many others of theſe two nations, 


tranſ- 

planted in- 
40 Britain. 
Carauſius 
end Al- 
lecdus | 1aximian, whom 
 u/rp the partner in the empire, Britain was given up to Carauſius, who 


he tranſplanted them into Britain. In the beginning of Dio- 
cle/ian's reign, Carauſius, a native of Gaul, paſſing over into 
Britain, took upon him the title of emperor, and was acknow- 
ledged by all the troopsquartered here; nay, by a treaty concluded 
between him and Maximian, whom Diocleſian had taken for his 


ſovereicn- governed it with the title of emperor for the ſpace of fix or ſeven 
ty of Bri- years; but was in the end killed by Allectus, as was Allectus, 


_ tain. 


Prob. c. 18. 


who had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in Britain, 
in a pitched battle with Aſclepiodotus, one of Conſtantius's of- 


ficers. Upon his death, Britain was re- united to the empire, 


V Evumen. panegyr. ix. & x. TreBet. Por I. in zo tyran. 
2 Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xv. p. 227. 2 Z0s. I. i. p. 663. Zoo- 
* Ak. p. 246, © Vide Unirerſ. hiſt. ibid. 
e Zos. I. i. p. 865, & Univerſ. hiſt. ibid. 
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an opportunity of making frequent irruptions into the Roman 
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after it had been held about ſeven years by Carauſius, and three 

by Allectus. Of theſe tranſactions the reader will find a parti- 

cular and diſtinct account in our Roman hiſtory f. The two 
emperors Diocleſian and Maximian having reſigned the empire 

to Galerius and Conftantius, the latter, to whoſe ſhare fell the 

weſtern provinces, ſoon aftcr his acceſſion to the empire, paſſed 

over into Britain, to make war, ſays Eumenius *, on the Ca- 
ledonians and Picts, whom he overcame; but, not long after, 

died at York, where he had the ſatisfaction to ſee bis ſon Con- 
ftantine before he expired, and to appoint him his ſucceſſor ; ſo 

that Conſtantine began his reign in Britain, and, ſome time Conſlan- 
after, returned to this iſland, as we read in Euſebivs i, pro- tine begins 
bably to put a ſtop to the daily incurſions of the Caledonians. his rig 
Of the new form of government, both civil and military, which ia Britain. 
he introduced here, we have ſpoken above. He likewiſe altered e 
the diviſion of Britain, which, by Severus, had been divided 

into two provinces only; but was by him divided into three, 

viz. Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Cæ- 
ſarienſis, which laſt was afterwards ſubdivided into two parts, 

viz. Maxima Ceſarienſis, and Flavia Ceſarienſis. The re- 

moval of the imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinaple, which 
happened in the reign of Conſtantine, gave the northern nations 


province, the emperor having carried with him, firſt into Gaul, 

and afterwards into the eaſt, not only moſt of the Roman troops 
quartered in Britain, but likewiſe the flower of the Britiſb 

youth; whence he is cenſured by Zo/imus, for neglecting the 

the boundary of the empire on this ſide . Conſtantine divided 

the empire among his three ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtans, and 
Conſtantius, of whom the latter, being in a ſhort time poſſeſſed 

of the whole, ſent into Britain the famous notary and informer The fa- 
Paulus, ſurnamed Catena, to bring from thence the tribunes, mous in- 
and other officers, who had ſided with Magnentius. But of the former. 
enormous oppreſſions, extortions, and cruelties, practiſed on Faulus, 
this occaſion by that mercileſs man, we have ſpoken at length /«r1-med 


elſewhere '. Conſtantius, about the latter end of his reign, Catena, in 


committed the government of the weſtern provinces to Julian, RL. 
afterwards called the Apaſtate, who, being informed, while he 
was in his winter-quarters at Paris, that the Picts and Scots, 


f Tbid. p. 238, & ſeq. 8 Evounne. panegyr. ix. p. 104. 


n Hier. chron Aux. VI cr. p 526. Eur POP. p. 587. i Eu- 


5E A. vit Conſtant. I. i. c. 25. E Zos.1 ii. 1 Oniverſ. hiſt. 
vol. xv. 396. | . 6 OE 


about 


* 
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about this time firſt diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory by that name (Q), 
had broken into the Roman province, and committed every- 
where dreadful ravages, diſpatched his lieutenant Lupicinus, 
with ſome troops, againſt them. Lupicinus, embarquing at 
Bologne in the depth of winter, reached London in a few days; 
but he had ſcarce landed his troops, when he was recalled m, 
the northern nations having perhaps appeaſed Fulian by their 
ſubmiſſion. During the ſhort reigns of Julian and Jovian, 
we find nothing in hiſtory concerning the affairs of Britain. 

The Ro- But, under Yalentinian I. the Pifs, Scots, Attacots, Saxons, 
man pro- and other northern nations, invaded the Roman province at 
vence ra- one and the ſame time; and having killed Nectaridus, count 
_—_ by of the maritime tract, and Fullofaudes, who is diſtinguiſhed 
2 — with the title of dux or duke, and probably commanded the 
land-forces, ravaged the country far and wide, and reduced the 
inhabitants to a moſt deplorable condition. News of this in- 

vaſion being brought to Valentinian, while he was on his jour- 

ney from Amiens to Treves, he immediately diſpatched into 

Britain Severus, his comes domęſticorum; but ſoon after recalled 

him, and ſent Jovinus in his room; who having acquainted 

the emperor with the miſerable condition to which the iſland 


Theodo- 
ſius the cle 
der ſent in- 
to Britain. 
Tear after © 

Chrift e 


threatened, T heodofius, father to the emperor of that name, 
was thereupon choſen for this province, and truſted with the 


360. | m AuMIan. I. xx. p. 154. 


( Q) Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote towards the latter end 
of the fourth century, is the firſt hiſtorian that mentions the Scots. 
But St. Jerom, in his epiſtle againſt Cre/iphon the Pelagian, has 


given us a much more antient paſſage which he tranſlated out of 


Porpybry the Greek philoſopher, who wrote an age before Ammia 
ms, The paſſage is as follows: N. ther Britain, à province fertile 


in tyrants, nor the Scotiſh nations, nor the barbarous naticns round 


about to the very ocean, did ever acknowledge Moſes aud the prophets. 
Scaliger, in his notes upon Propertius, and his animadverſions on 
E:;ſebius, corrects the common editions of Sencca's ſatire upon C. au- 
dius, by reading, inftead of the words Scuta Br igantes, Scots Br igan- 


tes; but that correction is not countenanced by any nianuſcript co- - 


pies ; and beſides, it is certain, that Claudius never made war upon 
the S:ots, but kept in the ſouthern parts of Br i7::i4n. As for Demp- 
er's reading coticas prummas, inflead of Scythica:s, in the verſes of 


the poet Florus to the emperor A ian, that correction :s generally 


looked upon as altogether groundleſs 10). 


C10] Vide Lr. antig Brit. c 16. 


which 


was reduced, and the ſtill greater evils with which it was 


whole management of ſo troubleſome a war, Theodoſius, upon 
his arrival in Britain, divided his forces into ſeveral parties; 


g. re, ges 6, mo mim oa .a-.. 
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which, advancing againſt the enemy, who were roving up and He bears 
down the country, cut great numbers of them in pieces, re- Ha, the 
covered the booty and priſoners they had taken, and obliged ra- 
them to abandon the p ovince. The barbarians being thus re- 7*4**: 


_ pulſed, Theodofius entered Lundonium, or London, in a kind of 


triumph, and reſtored that, as well as ſeveral other cities, which 


had ſuffered greatly by the late invaſions, to their former ſplen- 


dor. As the barbarians had retired beyond the friths of Glota 

and Bodotria, he built ſeveral caſtles on the iſthmus between 

the two ſeas, in order to reſtrain them from breaking anew into 

the province. By this means, all the country between Adrian's 

wall and the two friths, which had been, for ſome time, held 

by the Picts, was recovered. Of this tract Theodo/ius made a And makes 
fifth province, to which the emperor gave the name of Valentia, a ffth 
perhaps from his brother Valens. Theodoſius, before he left the province. 
iſland, cruſhed, in its very beginning, the revolt of one Valen- 

tine, or Valentinian, who, being baniſhed into Britain, had 

prevailed upon ſome of the inhabitants to proclaim him emperor ; 

but T heodoſires, having got the uſurper into his power, delivered 

him up to the civil magiſtrates "®. And now Britain being re- 

ſtored to its former tranquillity, Theodofius returned to the em- 

peror, by whom he was received with the greateſt demonſtra- 5 
tions of kindneſs and eſteem. In the joint reign of the ſucceed- Maximus 
ing princes Valentinian II. and Gratian, Maximus, who com- 1 ps the | 


manded in Britain, hearing that Gratian had taken Theodoſius e, n 


the younger for his collegue in the empire, and highly affronted 70 ritain. 


at the preference given to a p rſon, in his opinion, ſo much be- 


neath him in merit, reſolved to aſſume the imperial purple, and 


put himſelf upon an equality with his rival. Accordingly, hav- 


ing gained over to his party the Roman legions quartered in Bri- 
tain, he carried them with the flower of the Britiſb youth, into 
Gaul. As theſe never returned to their native country, being 
either cut off with their leader, or ſettling elſewhere, the nation, 


thus bereft of its ſtrength, became afterwards an eaſy prey to the 


Pifts and Scots. Over theſe two nations Ma: imus is ſaid to 
have gained great advantages before his uſurpation, nay, and 
to have driven the latter quite out of the iſland; but this 


is not agreeable to what we read in the more antient writers, 


as we have obſerved elſewhere®. In the reign of Theodo- 
feus, the Scots and Pits were, it ſeems, kept in awe by Chry- 
ſantius, the ſon of Marcian, biſhop of Conflantinople, who, 
being appointed governor of Britain, acquitted himſelf in that 
office with great reputation . Thecdeſius was ſuccerded by his 


n AMuMIAR. I. xxvii.p. 368 Univerſ. hit. vol. xv. p. 509. 
P SOCRAT. I. vii. | 


Vel: XVII. 7 Je 5 
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two ſons Arcadius and Honorius, the former ruling in the eaſt, 
and the latter in the weſt. As Honorius was very young, the 
famous St ilicho, who had been appointed by Theodoſeus regent 
of the weſtern empire, during the minority of his ſon, is ſup- 
poſed to have ſent over a legion into Britain, to defend it againſt 
the Scots, the Pifs, and the Saxons 4. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that he ſecured Britain againſt the incurſions of its an- 
tient enemies; for Claudian, in enumerating the great things 
performed by $tilicho before his firſt conſulſhip, tells us, that 

he ſuccoured Britain attacked by the neighbouring nations, 
namely by the Scots ; that he put it in a condition not to fear 
their arrows, nor the efforts of the P:#s; and that he ſecured 
the Britiſh coaſts againſt the deſcents of the Saxons *. He adds 
elſewhere, that the Saxons being overcome, the ſea was quiet; 
that the Picts having loſt their ſtrength, Britain was delivered 
from her fears. About this time a proper officer was ap- 
pointed to guard the coaſt againſt the attempts of the Saxon?, 
with the title of comes limitis Saxonici (R). But, not long after, 
the empire being over-run by the Alans, the Vandals, and the 
Suevians, moſt of the Roman troops quartered in Britain were 
recalled, and the iſland left almoſt quite open to the attacks of 
the Scots and Pics. Hereupon the natives, expecting no affiſt- 
ance from Honorius, reſolved to ſet up an emperor of their 
own; and accordingly inveſted with that dignity one Mart, 
whom, though an officer of great credit among them, after a 
few days, they murdered, and placed Gratian, a native of 


7 Uss. eccleſ. Britan. antiq. Þ. $95. r CLAUD1aN. de laud. 
Stil. I. 11. p. 140. [dem ibid. p. 139. | 


R) The learned Uſer aſcribes to Stilicho the eſtabliſhing of a le- 
gion in Bricain, to defend it againſt the Pids, the Scots, and the 
Saxons (11). This Claudian ſeems to infinuate, where he introduces 
Britain thus ſpeaking in praiſe of that great general and miniſter : 


M quogue wicinis pereuntem gentibus, inguit, 
Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus Iernem 
Mcgit, & infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 
Llius effetum curis, ne bella timerem 

i Sratice, nec Pidtum tremerem, nec litore toto 
Projpicerem dubiis wenicntem Saxona welis. _ 


As Stilicho is ſuppoſed to have appointed troops to guard the coaſts 
of Britain, and prevent the Saxons from making deſcents, ſo he 

may be likewiſe ſaid to have appointed a proper officer to command 
taem, With the title of the count of the Saxon ſhore.” 5 


(1 1) Uſer. antiq. Brit. P. 595 3 
; Britain, 
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Britain, in his room *. Gratian, after a ſhort reign of four Marcus 


mounths, underwent the ſame fate, and was ſucceeded by Con- and Gra- 
flantine, a common ſoldier, who was choſen merely for the tian © hoſen 


fake of his name, common to him with Conſtuntine the Great. 8 42 os 
The new prince obliged the Scots and P:i#s to quit the Roman = ray oo 
province, and retire beyond the two friths; which ſucceſs in- 1 , aft 2 
ſpiring him with a mighty opinion of his own merit and CA 
fortune, he formed a deſign of making himſelf maſter of 40). 

the whole empire. With this view he paſſed over into 

Gaul, taking with him the few Roman forces that had 


been left here, and ſuch of the Britons as were able to bear 


arms. Of the ſucceſs that attended him at firſt in Gaul and 
Spain, and of his unhappy end, we have ſpoken at length in 
our Roman hiſtory, to which we refer the reader. The un- 
happy Britons, thus leſt to themſelves after the departure of the 
Romans, and the flower of their youth, were more harraſſed 


than ever by the Scots, the Pi#s, and other northern nations, 


who, meeting with little or no oppoſition, broke into their 
country, and, putting all to fire and ſword, ſoon reduced them 
to a moſt miſerable condition. In this ſtate they continued from 
the year 407, when the uſurper Conſtantine paſſed over into 
Gaul, to 410, when, after having often implored in vain the em- 


_ peror's aſſiſtance, they withdrew their obedience to Rome, ſays 


Zofimus , and, being reſolved to defend themſelves with their Ye Bri- 
own ſtrength, would no longer obey the laws of the empire. tons <vith- | 
The emperor Honorius ſeemed to approve their conduct; for, draw 

by his letters, he permitted, and even adviſed, them to provide their obe- 
for their own ſafety /; which was an implicit act of reſigning the atence to 


| ſovereignty of the iſland, and releaſing of the inhabitants from Rome. 


their allegiance to the empire. This renunciation was made, . m 8 
according to Bede, a little after the taking of Rome by Alaric, Ang 


in the year of the city 1164. *, or rather 1163, for it is certain, 


that Rome was taken 410. The Britons, now again a free peo- 
ple, ſeem to have at firſt fought with ſucceſs againſt their an- 
tient and irreconcileable enemies the Scots and the P:s ; for 
Zoſimus writes, that they delivered their cities from the inſults 
of a haughty enemy *. But being in the end overpowered, they 


had recourſe to the emperor, imploring his protection, and pro- 


miſing an intire and perpetual obedience to Rome, provided they 


were delivered from the tyranny and oppreſſion of their merci- 


leſs enemies. Honorius, touched with compaſſion, ſent a le- Honorius 


gion to their relief; which, landing unexpectedly in Britain, ed them 


ON 1 a legion. 
t Soz, I ix. c. 11. p. 813. v Univerſ, hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 44, 
& ſeq. 65, & ſeq. * Zos, I. vi p. 827, ? Idem ibid. p. 830. 


2 Reb, hiſt c. 11. Z 0s. I. vi. p. 827. 
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cut in pieces great numbers of the Scots and Pits; and havi 
obliged them to retire beyond the friths of Edinburgh and Dun- 
briton, they adviſed the natives to build a wall on the iſthmus 


from ſea to ſea, and then returned to the continent, where their 
aſſiſtance was wanted to repulſe the barbarians, breaking from all 


Tbey build quarters into the empire. The Britons, without loſs of time, ap- 


a eau 
val]. 


plied themſclves to the building of the wall; but as it was done 


only with turf, the barbarians broke it down in ſeveral places, and 
pouring in upon the territories of the Br:tons, likea torrent, com- 
mitted more dreadful ravages than ever, deſtroying every thing 
with fire and ſword d. This happened, according to the learned 


er e, in 422, but, according to Alford *, in 421 (8). The 


unhappy Britons, after many miſeries and calamities, ſent de- 
puties anew to the emperor; who, appearing before him with 


border their garments rent, and duſt on their heads, prevailed upon 
I gien ſent him to ſend new forces to their relief. "Theſe, haſtening into 


their 
1. licf. 


Britain, fell upon the barbarians, not in the leaſt appriſed of 
their arrival, and made a dreadful havock of them, while they 


were roving up and down the iſland in queſt of booty. This 
laughter of the northern nations is placed by Uſher in 4267, 


wherein he diſagrees with Bede, who ſuppoſes it to have hap- 


pened before the year 423, in which Honorius died 8s. The 


Scots and Hicts being thus driven beyond the above-mentioned 
friths, the Remans, who had no ambitious view in aſſiſting the 
diſtreſſed Britons, but were come over merely out of compaſ- 


ſion and good nature, told them plainly, that they were to ex- 
pect no further aſſiſtance from the emperor ; that the troops he 


had now ſent were ordered back to the continent, to make head 


azainſt the barbarians, who extended their ravages to all parts of 


the empire; and that they were therefore obliged to take their 
laſt fare wel of Britain, and intirely abandon the iſland. After 


Gib. excid. Britan. c. 12, 13. P. 117. * Uss, p. 1096. 


Ane. annal ad ann. 421. * GiLD. ibid. c. 14. p. 118. 
f Us, ubi ſup S Bup. chron. p. 114. 


(S; e produces a medal of the emperor Honrias, with this 


egerd on the reverſe, Vitoria Auggg. and thence concludes, that 


the laughter of the Scets and Pifs by the legion, which Hanorius 
fent over, happened in the year of the chriſtian æra, 421, the 
twenty ſeventh cf Honorius's reign. The word Auggg. denotes, 


#5 he rightly obſervet, three emperors reigning at the ſame time. 


Vheſe were N marius, Theodoſius, and Conflantius, Now, as C- 
 Fnlias was made emperor and died in the fame year 421, the 


victory aſcribed to the three emperors muſt neceſſariiy have been 
Zained in that year (12). FL HS: 


(12, Vide Aird. anral. ad ans. 421. 
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this declaration, Gallio of Ravenna, commander of the Roman 
troops, exhorted the Britons to defend themſelves for the fu- 

ture, by fighting manſully for their country, their wives, their 
children, and, what ought to be dearer than life itſelf, their 
liberty, againſt an enemy no ſtronger than themſelves, provided 

they would but lay aſide their fears, and exert their antient cou- 

rage and reſolution. Not ſatisfied with encouraging them, that 

they might be the better able to withſtand the attacks of the 

enemy, he adviſed them to build a wall, not of turf, but of 

ſtone, offering them the affiſtance of his ſoldiers, and his own 
qirection in the work. Hereupon the Britons, jointly with 9% Bri- 
| the Romans, fell to work, and carried on their new wall with tons build 
ſuch diligence, that, though eight foot in breadth and twelve another 

N in height, it was ſoon finiſhed. This wall ſtood, ſays Bede b, avall. 

in the ſame place where Severus had built his, that is, accord> 

ing to the moſt probable opinion, as we have obſerved above, 

on the iſthmus between the two friths c Glota and Bodotria. 
2 They likewiſe built towers at convenient diſtances on the eaſt 
'3 coaſt againſt the Saxons, and other barbarians, who, coming 

from Germany, made frequent deſcents on that fide. The R- 

man commander, having thus ſecured the nation, employed 

the reſt of the time he continued in the iſland, in inſtructing 

the natives in the art of war; which when he had done, leav- Fo 
ing among them patterns of the weapons he had taught them to ©o;,, Ro- 
make, after many encouraging exhortations, he with his Ro- mans rale 
mans, took his laſt farewel of Britain, and telling the Britons, their laſt 
that they muſt expect their return no more, he croſſed over to Fareabe! 
the continent i, From this laſt departure of the Romans we of Britain. 
may date the total deſertion of Britain by them, and the final 

period of the Roman empire in this iſland. As to the year, in 

which Britain was thus finally abandoned, there is a great diſ- 

agreement among chronologers, ſome placing the retreat of 

the Romans in 426, ſome in 435, or 437. According to A. 
Ford, Gallio returned to Gaul in 422, the twenty-eighth of | 

Honoriui's reign *. Bede, in his hiſtory, ſpeaks of the depar- ) 
ture of the Romans as happening in 4311, but, in his chro- | 
nicle, he ſeems to ſuppoſe it to have happened even before the 
year 423, and hence Alford places it in 422. The Britons, 
fought, as we have ſeen, for many years againſt the Romans, 
in defence of their liberty; and it was not without a great deal 
of bloodſhed that they ſubmitted to the yoke. But being in the 
end pleaſed with their ſervitude, and become, as it were, one 
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nation with their conquerors, who had continued among them 


for the ſpace of four hundred years and upwards, they were no 
leſs unwilling to part with them, than they had been at firſt to 
receive them. This appears from the laſt meſlage they ſent to 
Aetius; but ſince it happened after the Romans had intirely 
abandoned the iſland, we ſhall refer the further relation of it 


to the following ſection. | 


The Sco's 
and Pitts 


break into 
th» Britiſh 


territories, 


ing all with fire and ſword. "Theſe two nations, differing ſome- 


er. UL 


The biftory of Britain, from its deſertion by the Romans, 


to the invaſion of the Angles and Saxons. 


T HE Romans having abandoned Britain, with an intention 
to return no more, as we have related in the foregoing 
ſcion, the Scots and Pi&s no ſooner heard of their departure, 
than landing in ſwarms from their leather veſſels on the lands of 
the Britons, they committed greater ravages than ever, deſtroy- 


what in manners, but equally greedy of ſpoil and booty, ſeeing 


driving the reſt, with ſhowers of darts and arrows from their 
ſtations, made themſelves maſters of the wall. The Britons 


the cowardly Britons fly like ſheep before them, reſolved to at- 
tack the wall, which had been lately repaired, not doubting but 
they ſhould become maſters of it without great loſs, ſince it was 


| defended by ſuch a faint-hearted enemy. At their approach, 
the Britons, inſtead of preparing for a vigorous defence, ftood 


trembling on the battlements, till the enemy, more bold and 
active, pulling ſome of them down with long iron hooks, and 


betook themſelves to flight, which, however, could not fave 


them; for the Scots and P:i#s, purſuing them cloſe, made a 


dreadful havock of the fugitives, and took poſſeſſion of the 
frontier towns, which they found deſerted by the inhabitants. 


As the enemy met with no oppoſition, they over-ran the whole 


country, putting all to fire and ſword without controul. This 


general havock and devaſtation bred a dreadful famine, which 
occaſioned new miſchiefs, and a kind of civil war among the 


Britons themſelves, obliged, for their ſupport, to plunder each 


other, and take from their friends the little the common enemy 


had left them. The whole country being thus ruined, the fa- 


mine became general, and raged to ſuch a degree, that the Bri- 


tens, who remained, were obliged to betake themſclves to the 
woods, and there live upon what they could get by hunting. 


In this deplorable condition they continued ſome years. The 


2 GILD.c. 15, 16. p. 118. 
f | Britons 
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Char. 13. be Hiſtory of Britain. 
Britons had already kings of their own; for Gildas, in his 


uſual melancholy ſtrain, finds fault with his countrymen for 


raiſing to the throne ſuch only as were remarkable for their 
cruelty >, Perhaps they judged them beſt qualified to redreſs 
the diſorders, and put a ſtop to the robberies, that prevailed all 
over the iſland. The ſame author adds, that thoſe, who had 
raiſed them to the throne, cauſed them ſoon after to be mur- 
dered, not becauſe they had found them guilty of any crime, 
burt that they might chuſe worſe men in their room. If any of 

their princes proved more mild and humane than the reſt, he 
was abhorred by all as a coward, and perſecuted as a public 
enemy ©. The unhappy Britons, thus at variance among them- 
ſelves, and at the ſame time preſſed with famine, and purſued 
by a mercileſs enemy, had recourſe once more to the Romans 
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for aſſiſtance, writing to Hetius, who was then conſul the third The Bri- 
time, and governed the weſtern empire almoſt with an abſo- tons 2vr:te 
lute ſway. To move him to compaſſion, they directed the let- mournful 

ter thus: The groans of the Britons to the conſul Aetius. And %% % 


in the letter ; The barbarians, ſaid they, drive us to the ſea, 
and the ſea forces us back to the barbarians, between which we 

have only the choice of two deaths, either to be ſwallowed up by 
the waves, or to be cruelly maſſacred by the enemy. Wuhat an- 
ſwer they received is uncertain ; all we know is, that they could 


not prevail upon Aetius, who was then in Gaul, to lend them 
the leaſt aſſiſtance, the emperor Valentinian III. being then, as 


Uſer thinks, under apprehenſion of a war with Attila *, who 


Aetius. 


had not yet broken into the weſtern empire. The Britons, Their 
now deſpairing of any relief from the Romans, and, on the rale 
other hand, reduced to the utmoſt extremity by the famine, tion. 


which increaſed daily, knew not what meaſures to take to free 
themſelves from their unfortunate circumſtances.Great numbers 
of them fled over to Armorica, where thoſe Britons, who at- 
tended Maximus into Gaul, are ſuppoſed to have ſettled e; others 
ſubmitted to the Scots and P:5, purchaſing a miſerable ſuſte- 
nance with everlaſting ſlavery. Some, however, more reſo- 


lute, placing their confidence in God, ſays Gildas, ſince they 
found themſelves abandoned by men, betook themſelves to their 


arms; and ſallying out in parties from their woods and caves, 
fell upon the enemy, while they were roving up and down the 
country, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the 


reſt to retire. The P:#s withdrew, in all likelihood, to the They du 
country about the wall, either abandoned by the Britons, or back their 
inhabited by ſuch of them as had ſubmitted to their new ma- ens. 


d Idem, c. 19 p. 119. © Idem ibid.  Uss. p. 1104. 
* Vide hiſt, univerſ. vol xv. p. 614. 
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ſters. The Scots, as Uſher conj-Qtures , returned to Ireland, £ 


whence they originally came; but Sildas and Bede only tell us, 
that they returned home 3. And now the Britons, having 
ſome reſpite, began anew to cultivate their lands; which, after 
having for ſome dime lain fallow, produced all forts of provi- 
Theyaban- ſions in ſuch plenty, as in no age had been remembered. This 
don them- plenty was attended with luxury, wantonneſs, and all manner 
ſelves to of vices incident to human nature; but what above all contri- 
all manner buted to the immorality and irreligion, that prevailed all over 
of vice. the land, oy JIN to Gillas, the hatred of truth, and 
love of lies, evil being miſcalled good, and good evil, and 
every thing tranſacted directly contrary to the common welfare 
and public ſafety. The clergy, who ſhould have reclaimed the 
laity with their example, proved the ringleaders to every vice, 
being, for the moſt part, addicted to drunkenneſs, envy, con- 
tention, c. and incapable of diſcerning between good and 
evil b. In the mean time, the Britons were alarmed anew with 
a report, that the Scots and Picts were returning with a greater 
force than ever, veing determined utterly to extirpate the na- 
tives, and plant themſclves in their room from one end of the 
iſland to the other. This report occaſioned a general conſter- 
nation, which, however, was not ſufficient to reclaim them 
from their wicked ways, ſays Gildas; and therefore they were 
A dr ad- Viſited with a dreadful plague, which raging with uncommon 
ful plague. fury, ſwept away moſt of thoſe, whom the ſword and famine 
had ſpared ; inſomuch, that the living were ſcarce ſufficient to 
bury the dead. But this calamity likewiſe proving ineffectual, 
the contagion no ſooner ceaſed, than the enemy, returning with 
incredible fury, and putting all to fire and ſword, ſoon reduced 
the unhappy Britons to the utmoſt extremity. Vortigern was 
then the chief, if not the only, king of Britain, a proud, 
covetous, and debauched, tyrant, quite regardleſs of the public 
welfare, and no leſs incapable of promoting it in the field, than 
in the cabinet. However, being awaked by the clamours cf 
the people, and finding it wes abſolutely neceſſary for his own 
preſervation to repulſe the enemy, he ſummoned a council, to 
deliberate with the chief men of the nation about the proper 
means to deliver the country from the calamitics it then groaned 
under, and prevent the like misfortunes for the future. In this 
council, they all agreed, being, in a manner, infatuated, on 
the moſt pernicious expedient, that could be imagined, and what, 
in the end, proved the utter deſtruction of the nation, which was, 
to invite the Saxons into the iſland, a people at that tine ſamous 


ss. p. 609, 1105. $G1LD. p 119. Bo. chion. p. 114. 
Gib. c. 19. p. 119. | 1 
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for their piracies and cruelty, and dreaded, even by the Britons, 

as death itſelf i (IT). The expedient being approved of embaſ- The Bri- 
ſadors were diſpatched in all haſte into Germany, to repreſent to tons under 
the Saxons the requeſt of the Britons, and offer tnem advanta- V ortigern 
geous terms, provided they would come over to their aſſiſtance 2877 79 


(U). The Saxons were highly pleaſed with the propoſal, the nr the 


i Idem ibid. Bx p. hift. c. 16. p. 157. Ow. 


(T) The firſt Saxon troops are ſaid, by moſt hiſtorians, to have 
landed in the year 449, though, by ſome, this event is placed a few 
years ſooner ; by others, a few years later. Tyro Proſper ſuppoſes 
the Saxons to have been maſters of the iſland in 444, and conſe- 
quently to have landed many years before. But that writer was 
therein groſly miſtaken, as is manifeſt from Gildas, Bede, and all 
the hiſtorians, who ſpeak of this event. Bede places the arrival of 
the Saxons and Angles in the reign of Marcian, before the death of 
Valentinian III. that is, between whe year 450 and 455, and ſeems 
to ſuppoſe the reſolution of the Britons to call them in to have been 
taken before the reign of Marcian ; ſo that, according to Bede, their 
arrival may be well placed in 450, and in that year it is accordingly, 
by the learned Uſer, ſuppoſed to have happened (13). 
() Witichind, a Saxon hiſtorian, who lived in the ninth century, 
in his hiſtory de geftis Saxonum, introduces the Brizi/5 embaſſadors 
making the following ſpeech before an aſſembly of the Saxons : 
« Illuſtrious Saxons, the fame of your victories having reached our 
ears, the diſtreſſed Britons, harraſſed by the continual inroads of 
a neighbouring enemy, ſend us to implore your aſſiſtance. We 
We have a fertile and ſpacious country, which we are commanded 
to ſubmit to you. We have hitherto lived under the protection 
of the Roman empire ; but our antient maſters having abandoned 
us, we know no nation more powerful than you, and better able 
to protect us. We therefore recur to your valour. Forlake us 
not in our diſtreſs, and we ſhall readily ſubmit to what terms you 
« yourſelves ſhall think fit to preſcribe to us If the Britons made 
ſuch a frank ſurrender, and promiſed ſuch an abſolute ſubjection, 
as is inſinuated in this ſpeech, it is ſtrange, that neither Bede nor 
Ethelauerd, both Saxons, ſhould take any notice of it; nay, the 
latter writer tells us, that the Britons promiſed to live in perpetual 
friendſhip and amity with the Saxons ; and friendſhip and amity are 
inconſiſtent with abſolute ſubjection. Beſides, when the Saxons, 
deſigning to make themſelves maſters of the iſland, wanted a pre- 
tence to quarrel with the natives, they did not urge the promiſe of 
the Britiſb embaſſadors, which they would certainly have done, 
had any ſuch promiſe been made, but alledged, for a pretence, 
their ſhort diet and bad pay, as Gildas tells us in expreſs terms; 
2 plainly ſhews, that they came over only as mercenary ſol- 

iers. 3 


(13) Bed. hift. c. 15. p. 157. Chron. p 114 Uſer. p 1107. | 
Vor. XVIII. . more 8 1 
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more as they were foretold by their ſoothſayers, that they ſhould 
plunder the country, to which they were called, for the ſpace 
of an hundred and fiſty years, and quietly poſſeſs it twice that 
-time*. Having therefore fitted out three long ſhips, called in 
their language chiules, they put to ſea, under the conduct of 
Hengiſt and Horſa, the ſons of Mitigifil, great-grandſon to 

7 the celebrated Hoden, from whom all the royal families of the 
The arri- gaxons pretended to derive their pedigree l. Theſe, arriving at 
wal of the Ebbesfliet in the iſle of Thanet, were received there both by the 
. incc and le with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. The 
| prince and people wi greate nſtrations of joy. e 

iſle itſelf was allotted them for their habitation, and a league 

was immediately concluded with them, in virtue of which the 

Saxons were to defend the Britons againſt all foreign enemies; 


and the Britons, on the other hand, to allow the Saxons, be- 


ſides their place of abode, pay and maintenance. Hiſtorians 

have not told us, what the number was of theſe Saxon auxilia- 

ries; but they could not be above fiſteen hundred, fince they 

all came over in three ſhips ; and we cannot well ſuppoſe any 

of thoſe ſhips to have carried above five hundred men. But, 

before we proceed farther in this hiſtory, it will be neceſſary to 

give ſome account of the origin, manners, government, and 
religion, of the people, who, being called in by the Britons to 

their aſſiſtance, made themſelves maſters of the iſland, and 

15 feats hold it to this day, The Saxons were, according to the moſt 
of the Sax: probable opinion, a colony of the Cimbrians, that is, of the 
ons, An- inhabitants of the (nian Cherſoneſus, now Futland ; who, 
glos, and finding their country overſtocked with people, ſent out, much 
Jutes. about the ſame time, three numerous bands to ſzek for new 
ſettlements. To one of theſe bands was afterwards given the 

name of Suedians, to another that of Franks, and to the third 

the name of Saen. The Suevinns took their route towards 

Ttaly, the Frans advanced to Belgic Gaul, and the Saxons 


_ policfied themſelves of the whole country between the Rhine 


and the Elb; nay, by degrees, extending their conqueſts along 
the coaſt of the German ocean, when the Britens ſent to im- 
plore their aſſiſtance, they were maſters not only of the preſent 


 W:ſlphalia, Saxony, Eaft and Mf Friſelaud, but likewiſe of 


Holland and Zealand. The firſt place they ſettled in, upon 


their laaving the Cherſoneſus, was the preſent dutchy of Hol- 


ſtein; which is thence called the antient ſeat of the Saxons. 
Between this country and the Cherſoneſus, or Jutland, dwelt a 
people, known, even in Tacitus's time, by the name of Angles *. 
According to this account, which we have copied from Bede n, 


 kG1LD. c. 23. p. 110, 120. | Bed. ibid. c. Is. Pp. 157 


* Tacir. de Ger. mor. c. 40. p. 136. * Bsn. I. i. c. 15. 
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the Angles inhabited that ſmall province in the: kingdom of 
Denmark and dutchy of Slefwick, which is called at this day 
Angel, and of which the city of Flenſburgh is the metropolis. 
Lindebergius, in his epiſtles, ſtyles this country Little-Eugland; 
and Fthelwerd, who wrote about the year 950, ſpeaking of 
the antient habitation of the Angles ; Old Anglia, fays he, 
lies between the Saxons and Giots. The metropolis of this 
country 1s by the Saxons called Sleſwick ; but by the Danes 
Haithby. Britain to the name of thoſe, by whom it was con- 


quered, and is therefor: now called Anglia. The ſame writer 


adds, that Hengi/t and Horſa came from the country of the 
Angles into Britain". When the Saxons came firſt out of the 
Cher ſoneſus, going in queſt of new ſettlements, the Angles 
joined them, and, in proceſs of time, became one nation with 


them. Hence they are, by moſt authors, compriſed under the 


general name of Saxons, though ſome diſtinguiſh them by the 
compound name of Anglo- Saxons o. Some time after the Sax- 
ons, Franks, and Suevians, had left the Cherſoneſus, the Goths, 
having driven out the Cimbrians that were remaining, made 


themſelves maſters of thatpeninſula, which was thenceforth called 


Gothland or Futland, from its new inhabitants the Goths or 
gm Theſe, in the old printed copies of Bede, are ſtyled 

itæ; but the learned Uſer aſſures us, that all the manuſcript 
copies of that author, which he conſulted, read Jute, and not 
Vitæ d. Fabius Etbelwerd, whom we have mentioned above, 
a writer of the Saxon blood royal, and the fourth in deſcent 
from king Adulph or Ethelwolf, calls the country Giota, and 
the people Giotz, Great numbers of theſe Giotæ or Jutæ, 
mixing with the Saxons and Angles, came over with them into 
Britain, to ſhare in their conqueſts. This is the moſt proba- 
ble account of theſe people, after their ſettling in Jutland and 


Germany, that we have been able to gather from the ſeveral 


authors, who have ſtudied this ſubject. Of their origin, which 
Cluverius and Verſtegan derive from the Germans, but Gratius 
and Sherringham, with more probability, from the antient 


Getz or Goths ; of their various migrations before they ſettled 
in the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and their conqueſts under their 
ſeveral kings, eſpecially under the celebrated Woden, we ſhal! 


ſpeak at length in the hiſtories of Sweden and Denmark. As 
the Saxons were, by their piracies on the coaſts of Gaul and 


? Britain, better known at the time of their ſettling in this iſland, 


the conqueſt of Britain is, by the antient writers, aſcribed to 
them, and not to the Angles or Futes; nay, Britain was, foi 


" ErHELWERD. Chron. I. i. » Vide ad ALFoRD. ad ann. 440 
?* Uzs. de Brit, eccleſ. primord. p. 391. 855 
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ſome time, from them, called Saxeny; but, in the end, the 
name of Anglia, from the Angles, prevailed. The Jutes were 
leſs known, at leaſt under that name, than the other two na- 
tions or tribes. Bede, however, tells us, that the province of 
Kent, the iſle of Wight, and the country lying over - againſt it, 
now Hampſhire, were peopled by the utes. As to the name 
of Saxons, it has occaſioned a great diſagreement among authors. 
Becanus and Camden ſuppoſe them to have been firſt called Sa- 
caſons, that is, the ſons or deſcendants of the Sacæ, to whom, 
according to theſe writers, they owed their origin. But they 
are by no antient writer ſtyled Sacaſons, as Sherringham well 
obſerves, but Sacen or Saxons. Beſides, none of the antients 
ſpeak of colonies ſent by the Sacæ out of Aſia, where they 
dwelt, in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian fea ; but Strabo, 
on the contrary, tells us, that the whole nation of the Sacæ 


vere to a man deſtroyed by the Perſians ®. IJſidore derives their 


And of the 
name An- 


gles. 


name from the Latin word ſaxum, a ſtone, becauſe they were 


a ſtrong and hardy nation. But they were ſo called many ages 


before the Romans had any knowledge of them, or they of the 
Romans. The opinion of Lipſius, which Verſtegan has follow- 


ed, ſeems to us the moſt probable, viz. that the name of Saxons 
was given them by their neighbours, from their wearing a 


ſhort ſword, called in their tongue ſaex; and hence the arms 
of Saxony, as Pontanus obſerves *, are to this day two daggers 
placed acroſs. As to the name of Angles, Saxo Grammaticus 
derives it from Angulus, fon to Humblus, king of the Danes. 


But how the Angles came to borrow their name from a ſon of 


the king of Denmark, he has not thought fit to acquaint us. 
Widiſcind, a Saxon writer, will have the Angles to be fo called 


from a certain iſland in the corner or angle of the fea, which 
they ſubdued. But this, as well as all other etymologies deriv- 
ing their name from the Latin tongue, ſeems to us altogether 


improbable, and foreign to the purpoſe, when we conſider, 


that the names of other German nations are not Latin, but 


German or Gothic. Geropius therefore derives the name of 
Angles from the Savon word angel or engel, ſignifying a fiſhing- 


hook, the Angles, who lived on the ſea-coaft, being, like the 


other Saxens,' greatly addicted to piracy, and, on that account, 


ſtyled Angles by the neighbouring nations, as if, like hooks, 


they caught all that was in the ſea. Other derivations are 


brought by Aventinus and other etymologiſts. But as we have 
prrhaps already dwelt too long upon conjectures, we ſhall now 


give a ſuccinct account of the manners, goverament, and reli- 


gion, of the antient Saxons, our forefathers. The Saxons were, as 


2 VideSugRinG. c. 11. 7 PoxTav. orig. Francic. I. ii, c. 2. 
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is agreed on all hands, and appears from their conqueſts, one of Their 


the moſt warlike nations inhabiting Germany. They were not 4777s. 
known to the Romans, by the name of Saxons, till the fourth 

century, Ammianus Marcellinus, and the poet Claudian, being 

the firſt Roman writers, who make mention of them. The 

former, ſpeaking of them, ſays, they were formidable above 

all other enemies. And Z aſimus, The Saxons are inured to the 

toils of war, and, for their courage and ſtrength, reckoned the 

moſt warlike of all the German nations *. As they were a bar- 

barous and uncivilized people, they treated their enemies with 

great cruelty, eſpecially the priſoners they took in war, ſacri- 

ficing them to their gods. As to their government, the coun- Their go- 
tries ſubje to them were, according to Verſtegan, divided into vernment ; 
twelve provinces, each of which was governed by a chief or 

head, accountable to the general afſembly of the nation. By 

this aſſembly a general was choſen in time of war, who com- 

manded with almoſt a ſovereign power; but his authority ceaſed | 

as ſoon as the war was ended. Their religion was the ſame Ard reli- 


with that of the other northern nations. Their chief gods, gion. 


the Sun, the Moon, the celebrated Woden, his fon Thor, his 
wife Frigga or Frea, Tuiſto, Theutates, Heſus, Tharamis, 
&c. The three laſt are mentioned by Lucan (W), as is Tuiſto 
by Tacitus *. Moden was the god of war; Thor preſided over 


the air, and was thought to have ſtorms, winds, ſhowers, and 


fair weather, at his diſpoſal; Frigga was the goddeſs of plea- 
ſure. The two firſt days of the week were conſecrated to the 
Sun and Mon; the third, according to ſome, to Tu:/to or 
Tuiſco, according to others, to Thyſa or Dyſa, the goddeſs of 


- Juſtice, and wife to Ther; the fourth to alen; the fifth to 


Thor; the ſixth to Fregga or Fræa; and the ſeventh, asVer/ftegan 
ſuppoſes, to Crodo, named alſo Saeter; but the latter name, as 
Sheringham obſerves, is to be found in no writer before Verſte- 
gan ». The Saxons had, beſides theſe, ſeveral other deities, 
to whom they paid great veneration, namely, the goddeſs Eo/re, 
to whom they ſacrificed in the month of April, which was 
thence by them ſtyled Eoſtur monath, or the month of Eoftre ; 


 * Zos. apud Camd. t Tactr. de mor. German. Won- 
uus, monument. Dan. I. i. c. 4.  SHERINGH. c. 14. p. 318. 
W) In the following verſes: 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine dirs 
Teutates, horrenſque firis altaribus Heſus, 
Et Taranis Scythiæ nm mitior ara Diane (14). 


(14) Lacan. Ppar/al. l. i. 
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and thence the word Eafer, which the Saxons retained even 
after their converſion to the chriſtian religion, giving it to the 


ſolemn feſtival, which we celebrate in commemoration of our 


Saviour's reſurrection . Nocca was the ſame among the Sax- 
ons, as Neptune among the Romans. Mara was a frightful 
ſpectre, that terrified and oppreſſed people in their ſleep; whence 
| the word night-mare?. Tanfana, mentioned by Tacitus *, 
was worſhipped by the Saxons as the god of lots*. The Eluæ 
or Elfs, named alſo Fairies, were honoured by them with a 
kind of ſacrifice called A/f-blot >, The Dyſæ were inferior 
goddeſſes, the meſſengers of the great Yoden, whoſe province 
it was to convey the ſouls of ſuch as died in battle to his abode, 
called Valhall, that is, the hall of laughter, where they were 
to drink with him and their other gods, cereviſia a kind of 
malt liquor, in the ſculls of their ſlaughtered enemies (X). On 
the contrary, thoſe who died a natural death, were, by the 
fame Dyſce, conveyed to Hela, the goddeſs of hell, where they 
were tormented with hunger, thirſt, and all kinds of evils e. 


* BED. de ratio. temp. c. 13. Y SHERING. ibid. p. 331, 332. 
2 Taci r. annal. I. i *SHERINGH. p. 333, 334. d Worm. 
mon. Dan. I i. c. 5. © SHERINGH. p. 322, 323. 


(Y) Of theſe goddeſſes mention is made in an antient Daniſb mo- 
nument, whereof the following lines were thus tranſlated by Sher- 
irohem : | : | 

# Fert animus finive. 
Ivitant me Dyſæ, 
Quas ex Othint aula 
Othinus mihi miſit. 
Leius cerevifiam cum Aſis 
In ſumma ſede Libam. 
Vitæ elapſæ funt Horæ. 
Ridens moriar (15). 


Cicero writes that the Cimbrians envied thoſe who fell in battle; but 
pitied the condition of ſuch as died a natural death (16). Hence 
they went joyful to battle ; but bemoaned their misfortune, when 


and inglorious (17). Lacan takes notice of this, as he ſtyles it, phi- 
lolophy of the northern nations, and calls it a happy error: 


Certe populi, guns deſpicit Arctot, 
Felices errore ſus, quos ille timorum 5 
Iaximus, haud urget lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona iris, animægue capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum redituræ parcere vite (18). 


—— . . 


(1 4 Vide Sheringh. c. 14. p. 336. (16) Cic. Tuſcul. queſ. J. ii. 
(i7) Val. Max. I. ii. de inflitut. autiq. 18, Lucan, P Har. ti. 
"DL. 
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The Angles worſhipped, as we read in Tacitus the goddeſs 
Herthus, that is, the carth, as the mother of all things. As 
to the worſhip the Saxons paid to their gods, and the ſacrifices 
they offered to them, we refer our readers to Wormius, Verſte- 
gan, Iſaacius Pontanus, and other German and Daniſh writers, 
it being now time to reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 

TRE Saxons being arrived in Britain, under the conduct of 
Hengift and Horſa, as we have related above, and put in poſſ- 
eſſion of the iſle of T hanet, king Vortigern did not ſuffer them 
to continue long there without employment, but led them, ſoon 
aſter their arrival, againſt the Scots and Picts, who had made 


303 


an irruption, and were advanced as far as Stanford in the pro- 


vince now called Lincolnſbire. There a battle was fought, in They dit 
which the Scots and Picts were utterly reuted, and forced to th- Scots 
ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight, leaving the Saxons in and Picts. 
poſſeſſion of the ſpoil and booty they had taken. Vortigern, 

highly pleaſed with the conduct of the two Saxon brothers, re- 

warded them with ample poſſeſſions in Lincolnſhire fi We are 

told, that Hengiſt deſired here only as much land as an ox-hide 

could encompaſs, and that, upon Vortigern's granting him it, 

he cut the hide into ſmall thongs, and incloſed with them a 

ſpace large enough to hold a caſtle, which to this. day is 

from thence called Thong- caſter, that is, the caſtle of thongs 5. 

Be that as it will, Hengiſt, taken with the fruitfulneſs and 

wealth of the iſland, and at the ſame time obſerving the 
inhabitants to be enervated with luxury and addicted to eaſe 

and idleneſs, began to entertain hopes of procuring a ſettle- 


ment in Britain. Having therefore firſt obtained Vortigern's Nan 2 


match, by inveſting him with the ſovereignty of Kent b. Thus 


ſucceſs, of which he had not the leaſt occaſion to doubt. The Britain. 


conſent, he ſent home to acquaint his countrymen with þ/:cs of 
the fruitfulneſs of the country and the effeminacy of the Saxons ar- 
inhabitants, inviting them to ſhare with him in his good vie i 


Saxons, glad of the opportunity, readily complied with the in- 
vitation; and, arriving in ſeventeen large ſhips, made up, with 
thoſe they found in the iſland, a conſiderable army. With this 
ſupply came over, if Nennius is to be credited, Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengiſt, with whoſe charms the king was ſo taken, 
that, divorcing his lawful wife, he married her, aſter having ob- 
tained the conſent of her father, who pretended to be averſe to the 


Nennius, and thoſe who have copied from him. But no men- 
tion is made of Rena in the Saxon annals, which rather ſeem 

4 Tactr. de mor German. eG p. p. 120. Bed. p. LEY 
Marr. WesTw. ad ann 450. * Vide CAMDEN. in Coritan. 
> NExN.c. z. : 


to 
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to inſinuate, that the Saxons made themſelves maſters of Kent 
by force of arms; for we are told there, that Hengiſt defeated the 
Britons in two pitched battles, and obliged them to abandon 
Kent, and retire to London. But this did not happen till the 
arrival of the third body of Saxon troops; for Hengift, by lay- 
ing before the king, and exaggerating the dangers that threatened 
him, not only from the Scots and Picts, but from his diſcontent- 
ed ſubjects, obtained leave to ſend for a new reinforcement of 
Saxons, who, coming over in forty ſhips, under the conduct of 


Oda an Oda and Ebuſa, the ſon and nephew, or, as others will have 


Ebuſa et it, the brother and nephew of Hengiſt, arrived at the Orcades; 
- Fam _ and having ravaged there, and all along the northern coaſt, the 
Land. countries of the Scots and Pis, they made themſclves maſters 
of ſeveral places beyond the friths, and, in the end, obtained leave 

of the king to ſettle in Northumberland, under the ſpecious pre- 

tence of ſecuring the northern parts, as Hengiſt did the ſouthern. 

Hengiſt, encroaching ſtill on the king's favour, ſent by de- 

grees for more men and ſhips, till the countries from whence 


Th. Sax- they came were almoſt left without inhabitants. And now their 


ons begiz numbers being greatly increaſed, they began to quarrel with the 


ro guarrcl natives, demanding larger allowances of corn and other provi- 


_ with the ſions, and threatening, if their demands were not complied with, 


Britons. 


to break the league, and lay waſte the whole country. The 
Britons, refuſing them what they demanded, deſired them to 
return home, ſince their numbers exceeded what they were 
Aud ay able to maintain. This anſwer, however juſt and reaſonable, 
ale the provoked the Saxons to ſuch a degree, that, having ſecretly 


<-bele concluded a peace with the Scots and Picts, they turned their 
and. arms againſt thoſe whom they were come to defend, and, over- 


running, without oppoſition, the whole iſland, deſtroyed all 
with fire and ſword from the eaſtern to the weſtern ſea. The 
public, as well as the private, buildings were laid level with the 
ground; the cities pillaged and burnt; the prieſts ſlain at the 
altars; the biſhops cruelly maſſacred, without the leaſt reſpect 
to their dignity; and the people, without diſtinction of ſex, 


age, or condition, butchered in ſuch multitudes, that the living F 


ue 4:+1;- were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead. Some of the unhappy 
roll: con- Britons, who eſcaped the general ſlaughter, took refuge among 


Alton of the inacceſſible rocks and mountains; but great numbers of theni 


theÞricons. either periſhed with hunger, or were forced, by the extremity 
of famine, to abandon their aſylum, and, delivering themſelves 

up to their mercileſs enemies, preſcrve their lies at the expence 

of their liberty. Some, croſſing the ſea, took ſhelter among 

foreign nations, ſettling either in Holland, where the ruins of 

Br ittenburgh, an old caſtle, built, 2s is ſuppoſed, by them on 

this occaſion, are {till to be ſeen, or among their countrymen 

8285 in 


this day Horſted; and Catigern near Aylesford, where a monu- 


? time at a place called Lapis tituli, which Camden and Uſher 


_ Folkflone, where, according to them, the battle was fought. 


ad ann. 445. n Vide Cam. in Cantio. o Sou. forts and 


ſition, as we ſhall ſhew anon, is not countena nced by the authority 
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in Armorica (Y). But thoſe, who remained at home, ſuffered 


inexpreſſible calamities, living among the woods, rocks, and 


mountains, in perpetual apprehenſions and want of neceſſaries i. 
Nennius, tells us, that Vortigern was ſo far from being reclaimed 
by theſe calamities, that, on the contrary, adding to his other 
crimes that of inceſt, he married his own daughter, and had by 
her a ſon named Fauſtus, who led a ſolitary and religious life 
near the river Rennis in Glamorganſbire. The ſame writer Vortigern 
adds, and after him Matthew of Męſtminſter, that the Bri- depoſed, 
tons, highly provoked at the king's wickedneſs, and the partia- 25 4s /or 
lity he ſhewed to the Saxons, depoſed him, and raiſed to the V ortimer 


- throne his ſon Vortimer, who, as he was a brave and valiant 7/4 9 


falling upon the Saxons with what troops he could aſſemble, mu 


youth, undertook the defence of his diſtreſſed country ; and [oe $0008 


drove them into the iſle of Thanet, and there kept them cloſely ; 


beſieged, till being reinforced with freſh ſupplies from Saxony, 
they opened themſelves a way through the Britiſb forces. But H- g bes 
Vortimer, not yet diſheartened, fought with them four battles; avith juc- 


the firſt on the banks of the Derwent in Kent, where he ob- ce/s a 


tained a ſignal victory, and cut in pieces great numbers of the gaiꝛIM the 
enemy; the ſecond at a place called in the Saxon tongue Epi/- Saxon. 


ford, and in the Britiſh, Sagathenbail, now 4yl-sford in Kent. 


In this battle fell Horſa, and likewiſe Catigern, the brother of 
Vortigern. Some writers will have the Britons to have won the 
day *, and others the Saxons !; nay, Ethelwerd ſeems to aſcribe 
to this victory the founding of the kingdom of Kent ®. Hor ſa 
is ſuppoſed to have been buried at a place, called from him to 


ment is to be ſeen ſomewhat like Stonehenge, called by the 
country people Kith*s Coty-houſe, that is, Catigern's houſe ". 
The place where the third battle was fought is not mentioned; 
but we are told, that Vortimer engaged the Saxons the fourth 


take to be Stonar in the iſle of Thanet; but Somner o and Stil- 
ling fleet ?, inſtead of Lapis titulit, read Lapis populi, that is, 


In this battle the Saxons were routed with great ſlaughter, and 


1 Git. p. 120. Bev, p. 157. * Hexrix. I. ü. Marr. 
WesTm. ad ann. 455. *-FLon. of Wo. Err. 1. i. 


ports, p. 94. P STILLING. orig. Brit. p. 322. 


(V) Moſt of our hiſtorians ſuppoſe the Britens to have been ſettled 
in Armoica long before the arrival of the Saxons ; but this ſuppo- 


of any antient writer, 


Vol. XVIII. l forced 
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forced back to their ſhips, on which they embarqued, being no 
longer able to withſtand the valour of Vortimer, and, abandon- 
ing the iſland, returned home, where they continued till the 
death of Vortimer, that is, for the ſpace of five years, without 
making any attempt upon Britain. Thus Nennius, and the 

hiſtorians who have copied from him. But of theſe battles no 
mention is made either by G:/das or Bede. The former writer 
only tells us, that the Saxons retired, which'moſt of our hiſto- 
rians underſtand of their returning home, though Gildas per- 

haps meant no more, than that, after having laid waſte the 

iſland, they withdrew to the territories, that had been granted 
them by Vortigern, that is, to Kent and Northumberland: and 
truly it ſeems to us altogether incredible, that, had the Britons 
gained ſo many ſignal victories, Gildas would have paſſed them 
Vortimer all over in ſilence. Our hiſtorians tell us, that Vortimer died 
dies. about this time, after a ſhort reign of fix years; and add, that, 
upon hisdeath-bed, he defired his ſervants to bury him near the 
place where the Saxons uſed to land, being perſuaded, that the 
ſecret virtue of his bones would deter them from making any 
attempts there for the future; but they, neglecting his com- 
mands, buried him at Lincoln , or, as others will have it, 
at London. Some will have him to have been poiſoned by his 
mother-in-law Rowena *; others write, that he died a natural 

death t. Be that as it will, Hengiſt was no ſooner informed of 

his death, than he returned with a numerous body of Saxons 
to Britain; and, landing in ſpite of all oppoſition, fought ſe- 

veral battles with the Britons, under the conduct of Vortigern, 
who, upon the death of his fon Vortimer, was reſtored to the 
The Bri- throne. In one of theſe battles, fought at a place called Cre- 
tons over- canford, the Britons were overthrown, with the loſs of four 
thrown. thouſand men ; which obliged them to abandon Kent and retire 
The firſt to London", From this victory, moſt authors date the begin- 
Saxon ning of the kindom of Kent under Hengiſt, who took his ſon 
2 i? Eſs for his collegue. But Vortigern ſtill maintaining the war 
a againſt the Saxons, Hengiſt had recourſe to treachery, and pre- 

Year after a | 

c tending a great deſire to conclude a peace, and renew the for- 
. mer amity between him and the Britiſb king, ſent embaſſadors 
| to require an interview with him. To this propoſal Vortigern, af- 
ter adviſing with his nobles, readily conſented, and it was agreed, 
that they ſhould meet at an entertainment without arms. But the 
treacherous Saxon having ſecretly ordered thoſe who attended him 
to take their daggers, and keep them in readineſs concealed under 


4 WesTM ad ann. 457. Sic EBERT. ad ann. 437. WEST. 
SIGEBERT, ibid. RiCkie vit. &c. HN TIN. I. ii. NEN. 
© 466 : e rl Os 


their 
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their garments, when they met, purſuant to the agreement, and 
the Britons, ſuſpecting no treachery, began to be heated with wine, 
the Saxons, ſtarting up at a ſignal given, and drawing their 
daggers, diſpatched each of them his next man, to the number 300 f the 
of three hundred, the flower of the Britiſb nobility. Vortigern Britiſh ao- 
alone was ſpared ; but being taken priſoner, and put in fetters, 5:/ity trea- 
he was forced, for his ranſom, to ſurrender to the Saxons thoſe c-:rou/ly 
provinces, that were afterwards called Eſſex, Suſſex, and Mid- Hain, and 
dleſex. By this means the Saxons got ſuch footing in the iſland, \ - tigern 
that they could never afterwards be driven out. Thus Nen- 4 Pi- 
nius v and William of Malmeſbury x. But of theſe tranſaQtions/*"*”* 
no mention is made either by Gildas or Bede. Vortigern, be- 
ing ſet at liberty, retired, as we are told, to a vaſt wilderneſs 
near the fall of the Me in Radnorſhire, where he was, ſome 
time after, conſumed by lightning, with the city Kaer Guor- 
tigern, which he had built there for his refuge 7. Upon the re- 
treat of Vortigern, Aurelius Ambroſius, or, as Gildas calls him, 
Ambroſius Aurelianus, took upon him the command of the Bri- 
tiſb forces. He was a wiſe and modeſt man, ſays G:/das, and Aurelius 
perhaps the only Roman that remained in the iſland, having, in Ambroſius 
the calamitous times of Britain, loſt his parents who had worn /«ccceds 
the purple. Thus Gildas , without explaining himſelf farther, Vortigern. 
He adds, that the offspring of Aurelius continued ſtill in the I. 27 after 
iſland in his time; but had greatly degenerated from the good CHi5 &. 
2 of their anceſtors . Bede writes, that his parents had | 
rne the royal name and enſigns; but had been ſlain b. Nei- 
ther G:/das nor Bede name his parents; which has given room 
to many conjectures, ſome maintaining him to have been the 
ſon of Conſtantine, who was choſen emperor by the Romans in 
Britain about the year 407 ©. Of him and his ſon Conſtans, who 
was declared Cz/ar in 408, we have ſpoken at length in our 
| Roman hiſtory 4. Others think he was deſcended from ſome of 
the Brit4h kings, who reigned in the iſland after the departure of 
the Romans; for it is manifeſt from Gildas, that the Britons had 
| ſeveral kings at the ſame time. Matthew of Meſiminſter tells 
us, that Ambroſius had fled, with his brother, Utcrpendragus, 
whom others call Uther, into Armorica, to avoid falling into the 
bands of Vortigern, who, it ſeems, had uſurped his right ©; nay, 
ſome writers tell us, that the fear of Ambroſius induced Vorti- 
gern to call in the Saxons, Matthew of Weſtminſter adds, 
that the Britons, no longer able to bear Vortigern, ſent for Am- 


J Idem, c. 48, 47, * MaLwes de reg. I. i. c. 1. Y Vide 

Camp. in Radnor. 2 GII D. c 25, Idem ibid. Bx p. 
c. 15. p. 157. Arr. ad ann. 464. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xvi. 
P. 44, & ſeq. 65, & leq. e WEETMOY. ad ann, 454. 
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brofius and his brother; who, complying with their invitation, 
landed with a conſiderable body of men in the iſland; upon 


which Vortigern retired to the mountains of that part of Bri- © 


tain, which is now called J/ales; and Ambroſius was declared 
king. But the great diſagreement we find among the writers 
after Gildas and Bede, convinces us, that we cannot depend 


upon any thing they have related. All we can gather from the 


beſt authors is, that the Britons, under the conduct of Ambro- 


ſius, took courage, and falling upon the Saxons when moſt of 


their forces were returned home, routed them with great ſtaugh- 


He d-feats ter f. It was perhaps in this battle that Horſa was ſlain; for of 


the Saxons the other battles mentioned above, no notice is taken either by 
ewithgreat Gildas or Bede. From this time, the war was carried on, ſays 
laughter. Bedes, ſometimes favourable to the Britons, and ſometimes to 


the Saxons, till the latter made themſelves maſters of the whole 
iſland. Thoſe, who have written ſeveral ages after Bede, give 
us a more particular account of the tranſactions of thoſe dark 
times; but we will not take upon us to vouch the truth of 
what they relate. According to them, Ambraſius, after the 
above-mentioned victory, aſſembled the nobility at York ; and 
having ordered the churches to be rebuilt or repaired throughout 
the kingdom, which had been deſtroyed by the Saxons, he 
marched from York to London, from London to Wincheſter, 


and from thence to Saliſbury (Z), endeavouring every-where to 
reſtore the declining ſtate of the church and kingdom d. In 
the mean time, Paſcentius, Vortigern's third ſon, aſpiring to 
the crown, raiſed a rebellion in the north; but was overcome 


and put to flight by Ambroſius, who nevertheleſs beſtowed upon 


him Bualth in Brecknockſhire, and Kaer-Guortigern in Rad- 
norſbire. After this, the Britons enjoyed ſome reſpite; but 


were, in the eighth year of Ambreſius's reign i, worſted in a 


pitched battle by Hengiſt and his ſon Eſe, who took a great 


fG1r.D. c. 25. Bep.c. 15. © Bev. de ſex ætat. in Zenon. 


„ WesTMONAST. ad ann. 465. i ALFORD. ad hunc ann. 


Z Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us, that, on this occaſion, An- 


_ 6&r9/iu; erected the famous monument known by the name of $S7:ne- 
 +enge, in honour of the Britiſh nobles treacherouſly ſlain there, as 
he ſuppoſes, by Hengiſl. It is ſurprifing, that any of our hiſtorians 


ſhould have followed him, and yet Matihiw of Weſtminſter copies 
the main of his account ; and Walter of Coventry ſets it down as a 
thing not to be queſtioned, adding two circumſtances to render it 
the more probable, wiz. that Ambroſius was crowned; and. not 
long after, buried there. Polydore Virgil ſuppoſes it to be the mo- 
nument of Anbreſius; and John of Tiumenth calls it Mans Ambroſii. 


booty. 
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booty xk. No mention is made of any other battle fought, till Th Bri- 
four years after, when other Saxons coming over, under the tons routed 
conduct of Ella and his three ſons, Cymen, Mlencing, and by Hengilt 

Ciſſa, the Britons fell upon them as they were landing at a place ard his fon 
called Cymenſbore, that is, Cymen's ſhore. The Saxons, ſays 
Huntington, who were tall, ſtrong, and vigorous, gave the 

Britons a warm reception; and having put them to flight as 

they advanced in ſtraggling parties, they purſued them to the 

foreſt of Andredeſleige, ſuppoſed to be the weald of Kent, and 

the woody parts of Suſſex . After this victory, the Saxons poſ- 

ſeſſed themſelves of all the ſea-coaft of Suſſex, and continued 

to extend their dominions more and more till the ninth year 

after the arrival of Ella, when all the kings and princes of 

Britain, ſays Huntington, having united their forces, engaged 

Ella and his ſons at a place called Mercredeſburne. The 

victory, according to Henry of Huntington, remained doubtful, 

and both armies retired with great loſs u: but others will have 

the Saxons to have won the day. Ella, being greatly weak- 

ened by the loſs he had ſuſtained, ſent for freſh ſupplies, ſays 

the above-mentioned writer, out of his own country. In the 

mean time, Hengiſt, having raiſed and gariſoned ſeveral forts 

in Kent, marched with great expedition into the north, and, 

having joined there the Scots and Picts, took and fortified ſe- 

veral towns. But Ambroſius, drawing together his forces, Ambro- 
marched in queſt of the enemy, and coming up with them, fius obtain: 
gave them a total overthrow ®. - The following year 488, died a figna/ 
Hengi/t king of Kent, and was ſucceeded by his ſon E/, called victory 
alſo Oiſc and Oſric, who reigned twenty-four years, without 97 , 
attempting to inlarge his dominions O Some writers tell us, ons. 


that Hengiſt was taken priſoner in the above-mentioned battle i 
by Eldol duke of Claudiocęſtria, and beheaded by him, purſu- > — 
ant to the ſentence which had been pronounced againſt him in 1 


a great council, at the inſtigation of Eldadus, brother to Eldol, 
and biſhop of Claudiocęſtria, who declared, that, if the reſt 
ſpared him, he would, with his own hands, cut him in pieces b. 
But this account is generally looked upon as an arrant fable (A). 


. k ETHELWERD. |. i. ! HunTiNG. |. ii. m Idem ibid. 
u Idem, ad ann 487. o Idem, I. ii. ETHELw. ad hunc ann. 
Marursz. de reg. I. i. c. 1. PFLOoRIL. ad ann. 489. 


(A) Hengiſ, as we have obſerved above, withdrew from Britcin, 
after his firſt landing there, to recruit his army, which wa greatly 
diminiſhed, Cornelius Kemtius, in his hiſtory of F, tells Us, 

upon what gfounds we know rot, that Henoift retired to Hella 7, 
and there built, on the banks of the Rhine, the city of Lis 


| 


(18, Cn. Kmp. in Fri. J ii. 


Tue ſecond 


| king don: iu 


nnder Cer- 
dick and 
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The Sax- IN the mean time Ella, having received freſh ſupplies from 
ons, an- Germany, laid fiege to Andred-chefter, ſuppoſed by Camden to 
der the be Newenden in Kent; by Somner to be Pemſey or Haſtings. 
— On the other hand, the Br:tons, having raiſed a great army, 
= An. Advanced to the relief of the place, and, with frequent attacks, 
uy harraſſed the Saxons to ſuch a degree, that they were obliged to 
cheſter: abandon the ſiege. Hereupon the Britons withdrew to the 
woods, nor caring to venture a battle; but the Saxons were no 
ſooner returned to the ſiege, than the Britons, ſallying out 

upon them anew, forced them to quit it. Thus the Saxons 

| loft great numbers of their men, and made but a ſmall progreſs 

in the ſiege. But Ella having at laſt divided his army into two 

bodies, one of which purſued without intermiſſion the ſiege, 

while the other obſerved the enemy's motions, the citizens, 


quite ſpent with hunger and fatigue, could no longer withſtand 


 Fhich the efforts of the aggreſſors. The town was therefore taken, 


they tate, and by the mercileſs conquerors levelled with the ground, after 
and liel they had put to the ſword all the inhabitants, without diſtinction 


"with the of ſex or age. Such is the account Henry of Huntington gives 


ground . 


us of this ſiege 2. Thus in the year 491, three cars after the 
death of Hengiſt, and thirty-four after the beginning of the 
kingdom of Kent, began the ſecond kingdom in the iſland, 
Pritaia. called the kingdom of the South Saxons, which compriſed at firſt 
T; South only Suſſex, but was extended by Ella before his death, for he 
Saxons. reigned twenty-four years, to all the provinces lying ſouth of 
the Humber. News being carried into Germany of the good 
ſucceſs that attended the Saxons in Britain, new adventurers 

| flocked over daily to ſhare with them their good fortune. 


Saxon 


Ire Sax- Among the reſt came Cerdict, the tenth in deſcent from Wo- 


ons 4771Te den, with his ſon Cenrick, and as many men as he could tranſ- 
port in five ſhips. Theſe landing at a place, which, from 
their leader, was called Cerd:c#'s-ſhore, now, according to 
Brompton, Yarmouth in Norfolk, were vigorouſly attacked by 
the Britons, whom, after a ſhort engagement, they put to 
flight. Several other battles were fought; but fortune proving 
ever favourable to the Saxons, the natives were forced to retire, 
and leave them in poſſeſſion of the ſea-coaſts *. About fix 
years aſter, Porta, another Saxon, with his two ſons Bleda 
and Magla, arrived at Portſmouth, fo called, as ſome imagine, 
from him; and having defeated with great ſlaughter the Britons 
who attempted to oppoſe his landing, and killed a young Britiſb 
prince, who commanded them, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
neighbouring country. But the progreſs made by Cerdick 


Porta. 


+ HuxTixe. l. ji. Br p. I ii. c. 5, Husrise 1. in. 
Chron. Sax. ad ann. 400. *' Hut11xg. ibid. | 


moſt 


= 1 * —_ "Pn 


to be by far the ſtronger of the two, charged it with the flower 


verted: ſome think it may be the Britiſp name of Ambroſius, Britiſh | 
who, as Gildas informs us, fought, about this time, ſeveral #ing is de- 


of Meſtminſter ſpeaks of Nazalecd, whom he calls Nathanli- 
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moſt of all alarmed the Britons, and therefore, ſeven years 
after the arrival of Porta, and ſixty aſter the firſt coming of the 
Saxons, Nazaleod, whom Henry of Huntington ſtyles the 
greateſt of the Britiſb kings, aſſembled the whole ſtrength of 
Britain to put a ſtop to his conqueſts. On the other hand, 
Cerdick, aware of the danger that threatened him, had recourſe 
to Efe king of Kent, to Ella king of the South Saxons, and to 
Porta and his ſons, who all ſent him powerful ſupplies. With 
theſe he advanced againſt the Britons, leading the right wing 
himſelf, and his ſon Cenricſ the left. As the two armies drew _ 
near each other, Nazaleod, perceiving the enemy's right wing 
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of his army, and obliged Cerdict, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 

to ſave himſelf by flight; but, as he was purſuing the fugitives 

with more heat than caution, Cenricł, falling upon his rear, 
renewed the battle with ſuch vigour, that the Britiſb army was 

utterly defeated, and Nazalead himſelf ſlain, with five thou- Naza- 
ſand of his men ®. Who this Nazaleod was, is much contro- leod. a 


battles with the Saxons; others will have it to be the name oft and 
his brother Uther Pendragon. But the ftory of Uther Pendragon [uin y 
is now deemed a fable by all the Britiſb antiquaries. Matthew Cerdick. 


oth, not as a king, but only the general of Uther Pendragon, 
by whom he was ſent againſt the Saxons, who flew him, and 
fifteen thouſand of his men. But the Saxon annals, Ethelwerd, 
Florence of IVarcefler, and Henry of Huntington, agree in di- 
ſtinguiſhing him with the title of king; nay, the latter writer 
ſtyles him the greateſt of the Britiſb kings. Uſher conjectures 
Uther and Nazaleod to be one and the ſame perſon, the ſur- 
name of Uther, ſignifying in the Britiſb tongue terrible, hav- 
ing been given him on account of the great things atchieved 


by him ». But as this is the darkeſt period of the whole Bri- 


tiſh hiſtory, our beſt antiquaries can alledge nothing but mere 
conjectures to clear it. It is even uncertain who ſucceeded 
Nazaleod. The Welſh annals leave an inter-regnum of about 

fix years, and place the beginning of Arthur's reign in 514, or Arthur 
515. The learned Uſher conjectures him to have been the fon ficcceds 
of Nazalead, called alſo Uther. Some have doubted whether Nazalcod. 


there ever was ſuch a perſon (B); but the generality of our 


„ hiſtorians 
Idem ibid. » Vide Uss. in primord. p. 465, 467. 


(g) The hiſtory of king Arthur has been ſo disfigured, and inter- 
woven with ſo many abſurd, ridiculous, and romantic, ſtories, 2 
8 | ome 
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hiſtorians not onl y agree, that there was ſuch a prince, but that 


he made a powerful reſiſtance againſt the Saxons. Some will 
have 


ſome have doubted, whether there ever was ſuch a perſon as Ar- 
thur in the world. Among theſe, Milton alledges the following ob- 
jections againſt Arthur: 1. That he is not ſo much as mentioned 
by Gi/as, or any antient Britiſb hiſtorian, except Nennius, who 


lived three hundred years after him, and is allowed by all to have 


been a very credulous and trifling writer, and to have vented a great 
many fables. 2. Though William of Malmeſbury, and Henry of 
Huntington have both related his exploits, and his many victories 
over the Saxons, yet the latter took all he wrote concerning him 
from Nennizs; and the former either from the ſame fabulous au- 
thor, or from ſome monkiſh legends in the abbey of Glaſſenbury; 
for both theſe writers flouriſhed ſeveral centuries after Arthur, and 
conſequently knew no more of him, than we do at this day. 3. In 


the pretended hiſtory of Geoffrey of Monmouth, ſuch contradictions 


occur concerning this prince's victories, not only in Britain, but in 
France, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Italy, and other countries, as 
are ſufficient to make us look upon him as a hero altogether fabulous 
and romantic. But theſe objections, however plauſible in appear- 
ance, are not of weight enough to convince us, that whatever has 
been written of king Arthur is quite fabulous; for, in the firſt place, 
his not being mentioned by Gi/das does not at ali ſeem ſtrange to us, 


ſince that author's deſign was not to write an exact hiſtory of his 


country, but only to give us a ſhort account of the cauſes of its 


ruin by the Scots, Pids, and Saxons, of which the chief was, ac- 


cording to him, the great wickedneſs of the Britons, and the ge- 


neral corruption of manners, that prevailed among them. On this 


he chiefly dwells, and from this ſubje& no exploits of the princes, 


who then reigned, were capable.of diverting him. Befides, he 


only mentions thoſe princes, whoſe notorious wickedneſs ſeemed to 
draw down upon the unhappy Britons divine vengeance, expatiating 
upon the vices to which they were addicted, without taking the 


leaſt notice of their good qualities, or of the exploits, that were 


performed by them, or by others, tho' it is evident even from him, 


that the Saxons met with a vigorous oppoſition, and were often de- 


feated by the Bri» kings or commanders. As for Nernius, who 
lived about three hundred years after Arthur's time, allowing what 
is objected againſt him to be true, yet we cannot perſuade ourſelves, 
that the whole ſtory of Arthur, and the battles he fought, were a 


mere invention of his. We are rather inclined to believe, that he 


copied, at leaſt part of what he wrote, from other more antient au- 
thors, or perhaps from the general tradition of his countrymen at 
that time. It is true, the Saxon annals make no mention of this 
king, perhaps becauſe they could not do it, without tranſmitting to 
polterity the many overthrows he gave the Saxon nation. But Ru- 
du-phus de Dizeto, one of our beſt and molt antient Exgliſh hiſtorians, 


| ſpeaking of king Ce/ dict, mentions his fighting ſeveral battles with 


king 
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have him to have been king of all Br:ta:n; while others con- 
fine his kingdom to Cornwall. Nennius, who lived about three 
| hundred 


king Arthur. As for William of Malmeſbury and Henry of Hunting - 
ton, though neither of them perhaps knew any thing of Arthur, but 
what they learnt from Nennius, or the antient regiſters of Glaſſen- 
bury, yet, in our opinion, they deſerve ſome credit, ſince we cannot 
| perſuade ourſelves, that thoſe regiſters conſiſted merely of fables. 

William of Milmeſbury himſelf owns, that the Britons had vented 
a great many fables concerning this prince; but adds, that he was 
a hero more wcrthy to be celebrated in true hiſtory, than in ro- 
mance. The many ſtories, feigned and related of his exploits by 
the Britons or Welſh, encouraged Groffrey of Monmouth to write 
many incred ble fables of his conqueſts; but it does not thence fol- 
low, that whatever has been related of him muſt be fabulous; for 
a genuine hiſtory may be corrupted, and yet the ſubſtance of it re- 
main true. If we therefore diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, and re- 
jet what ſavours too much of romance, we ſhall meet with nothing 
in the life of this hero unbecoming the character of a great prince. 
He was buried at G/afjenbury in Somerſetſhire, and his cofhn was dug 
up in the reign of Henry II. with this inſcription on it in Gothic 
characters, Hic jacet ſepultus inclytus rex Arturius in inſula Avaloma. 
We are told that the following account of this diſcovery was hung 
up in the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, and was to be ſeen there till the 
diſſolution of the ſaid monaſtery: In this iſland, which is called the 
 #/landof Avalonia, nay, inthis burying- place of ſaints at Glaſſenbury, 
reſt the renowned ting Arthur, the flower of the Britiſh kings, and 
 Guenhumara his queen, who, departing this life, avere honouratly in- 
terred near the old church, between two flone pyramids, where thry lay 
many years till the time of Henry de Soili, who was abbot of the place 
after the burning of the ſaid church. This abbot, being importuned ty 
many perſons, ordered ſome to dig between the pyramids for the bodies of 
the above-mentioned king and queen Having dug vcry deep, they at 
length diſcruered a great wooden coffin cloſe ſhut, which they opened, 
and found in it the king's body, with a leaden croſs, on which avat the 
following inſcription, Here lies buried the renowned king Arthur in 
the iſland Aualonia. Then thry opened the queen's grave, and fouid 
ber lying with her hair diſhevelled, as if ſhe had been but juſ? buried; 
which, however, fell to aſhes as ſoon as tcuched. Ihe abbot and con- 


went, with great joy, took thence their remains, and placed them in 


the greater church in a tomb, which wvas cut in a rock, and divided 
into two parts, the king's body being by itſelf at the head cf the tomb, 

and the queen's in the eaftern part of it. On the tomb were engraved 
their ſeveral epitaphs (19). The abbot, by whom theſe bodies were 
diſcovered, was not, as L'/and ſuppoſes, Henricus Blaſenſis, nephew 
to Henry I. but Henricus Soliacenſis, or Henry de Soily, or Sully, who 


(19) Fide Uſer. in primord. p. 116. Cc. E Gerald. C anby in ec. 
eccle/. |. ii. 1 1 
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He is ſaid hundred years after him, tells us, that he overthrew the Saxons 


to Hawe 
wer- 


in no fewer than twelve battles. The firſt of theſe was fought 
near the mouth of a certain river, called Glein, or Gleni, 


thr own the placed by ſome in Devonſhire ; by others in Lincolnſhire : the 
Sax0n3 1% ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth, near the river Duglas, in the 


tave ve 


battles. 


country of Linvis or Linnis. This river ſome ſuppoſe to be the 
Dug or Duc in Lincolnſhire ; others the Dugles near Wigan in 
Lancaſhire. The ſixth battle was fought on the banks of a 
river called Baſſas, ſuppoſed by ſome to run by the town of 
Brfton in Lincolnſhire; the ſeventh in the wood of Chelidon, 
called in the Britiſh language Cattoit Celidon. Matthew of 
IV:/iminſter gives us a very particular account of this battle; 
but, in our opinion, ſo fabulous, that it does not deſerve a place 
in hiſtory 7. The eighth battle was near the caſtle of Suinnion; 
the ninth near the city of Lergis or Leogts, called in the Bri- 
tiſh tongue Kaer-leon ; the tenth in the neighbourhood of the 


Was Tu. ad ann. 524. 


was made abbot after the burning of the church of Glaſſenbury in 
1184, was afterwards raiſed to the biſhoprick of Worceſter, and died 

in 1195. The epitaphs, which he cauſed to be engraved on the 
monuments of king Arthur and his queen, were as follows: 


Hic jacet Arthurus, flos regum, gloria regni, 
Quem mores, probitas, commendant laude perenni, 


Arthari jacet hic conjux tumulata ſecunda, 
Que meruit calos wirtutum prole ſecunda. 


We are told, that, in the king's body, were plainly ſeen the marks 
of ten wounds, whereof one only ſeemed mortal. What Giraldus 
Cam'renfis writes of his ſtature, and the dimenſions of his body, is 
unqueſtionably fabulous. The leaden croſs was preſerved in the 


| treaſury of the church of G/af/entury, till the diſſolution of that 


monaſtery and there ſeen and carefully viewed by Leland (20). 
His tomb was diſcovered in the reign of Henry II. about the year 
1189, that is, fix hundred years after his death. So great was the 
love and eſteem of the Britons for this hero, that, for ſeveral ages, 
he was thought by many to be ſtill alive: nay, this notion, as our 


hiſtorians aſſure us, was not intirely rooted out, till his tomb was 


diſcovered. It was this perhaps that gave occaſion to the many 
fables, that have been invented concerning Arthur's travels, and 
his numberleſs victories in foreign countries. To conclude, had 
this renowned hero of the Britiſb nation been leſs celebrated by ro- 
mantic wrirers, no one perhaps would have queſtioned the truth of 
what has been related concerning his noble deeds by more grave 
hiſtorians. VVV 


(20) Leland. apud 77 p. 120. in apert. Arturii. 


tiver 
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river Ribrot or Arderic ; the eleventh on the hill Brenion, ſup- 
poſed to be ſomewhere in Somer/etſhire ; and the twelfth on the 
hill of Badon. Gale thinks theſe battles were fought in the 
ſpace of forty years, under Vortigern, Ambraſius, and others, 
though they have been all aſcribed to Arthur. Cerdick, having 
ſuſtained great loſſes in the many battles that were fought with 
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the Britons, ſent over to Germany for new ſupplies; which ar- New /up- 
riving in three ſhips, under the conduct of Styf and Witgar, plies of 
his two nephews, landed at Cerdickfhore, where they were at- Saxons ar, 
tacked by the Britons, whom they put to flight, Henry of rive under 
Huntington, who deſcribes this battle at length, tells us, that Stuf ad 
the Britiſh forces were drawn up on the ſide of a hill, and like- Witgar. 


wiſe in a valley, which at firſt frightened the new-comers ; but 
recovering themſelves from their conſternation, they fell with 

reat reſolution upon the Britons, and put them to flight 7. 
Tn this year 514, died Eſt, the ſon of Hengiſt, and ſecond 
king of Kent, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Otta, who reigned 
twenty-two years; but performed nothing worthy of notice 2. 
The ſame year died, as we are told by Henry of Huntington, 
Ella, the firſt king of the South Saxons, having reigned twenty- 
four years. Cif/a, his youngeſt ſon, ſucceeded him, the other 
two, who came over with him, being, in all likelihood, dead 
before him. Ciſſa is ſuppoſed to have built Chiebeſter, called in 
the Saxon language the city of Cilla. About this time Cerdich, 


after he had been twenty-four years in the iſland, and made 


himfelf maſter of a very large territory, took upon him the title 


of king, and founded the third kingdom in the nation, called The fra 
the kingdom of the Veſt Saxons, comprehending the counties Saxon 


of Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wiliſpire, Hamp- 


ire, and Berkſhire, to which was afterwards added Corneal. 


continual ſupplies from Germany, ſpent twenty-four years ; 


Which ſhews, that the Britons did not tamely part with their 


territories, but, being overpowered with numbers, were forced, 


after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, to quit them. The ſame 
year that Cerdic aſſumed the regal title, he fought a battle with 
the Britons at a place called Cerdict's-ford, ſuppoſed to be 


kingdom, 


The Weſt | 
In ſubduing theſe countries, Cerd:c#, though reinforced with TIER : 


Charford in Hampybhire. The account Henry of Huntington Cerdici; 
gives us of this battle is very advantageous to the Saxens; but e 
upon what grounds he gives it, we know not, ſince the Sn Britons, 


annals only tell us, that from this time forward, the royal oſt- 
ſpring, meaning the offt-spring of Cerdici, reigned over the 


 Ti:]t Saxens ; which ſeems inde: d to imply, that Cerdie won 
che day, and, by this victory, ſ:cured che crown to his poſte- 


z HiNT1xG. ibid. a Rix, HIGu. in rolychron. 
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rity. No mention is made of Cerdick till ſeven years after this 
battle, when we find him again engaged with the Britons at a 
place called Cerdicks-lea, or Cerdick's-league, ſuppoſed to be 
Cherdley in Buckinghamſhire® ; but whether the Saxons con- 
quered, or the Britons, we are no-where told. All we know 
And re- from the annals is, that, after this battle, Cezrd:ick reduced the 
duces the iſle of Wight; a convincing proof, that the battle had proved 
ileof favourable to him, He is ſaid to have granted the iſle of High 
Wight. to Stuf and Witgar, his two nephews, who put to the ſword 
an incredible number of the inhabitants at a place, called from 


Of theſe battles Henry of Huntington gives us very particular 
accounts; but as we are convinced he did not copy them from 
any authentic or credible authors, we forbear deſcending with 


the things they relate had happened, Gildas, a writer of un- 
7/eS2x0n5 queſtionable authority, who lived in thoſe times, tells us, that a 
eee great battle was fought on Badon- hill, ſuppoſed to be Banſdown 


: 5 a! ve. near Bath, in which the Saxons were utterly routed by the Bri- 
ond CN 


_ our hiſtorians, to be the laſt of the twelve fought by king Arthur. 


There are not, however, wanting ſome, who maintain, that 
this battle was fought in the reign of Ambroſius; but, at the ſame 
time, they aſcribe the victory to the valour and conduct of Ar- 
thur, who commanded the Britons as general to Ambroſius. In 
this battle the Saxons received ſuch an overthrow, that, for 


according to the beſt Britiſb manuſcripts, in the year 520, 


5 Britons 491. Be that as it will, the Britons, it ſeems, ſtill enjoyed the 
e joya ls g peace and tranquillity which ſo ſignal a victory produced, when 
peace. Gildas wrote his account of the deſtruction of Britain, that is, 


molt natural ſenſe of the obſcure words of Gildas *, tho* Bede 
underſtood him as if he had meant, that the battle was fought 
forty-tour years after the firſt coming of the Saxons © ; whence, 
in his chronicle, he places it in the reign of the emperor Zeno, 
who died in 4917. But, notwithſtanding the peace which the 


the Saxon annals, in the year 527, a fourth kingdom, called 


b Sax. annal. ad ann. 5 27. " ule > 26. p. 120. 4 Vide 
Us. p. %% © Bad. . e. 16. P. 358. Idem chron. 


= * 
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1 


the 


the latter, Vitgaraburg, and now, by contraction, Careſbroke. 


him to particulars. But that we may not rely altogether on the 
Saxon annals, nor thoſe authors, who have written long after 


tons e. This battle is ſaid by Nennius, and after him by moſt of 


many years, they forbore moleſting the Britons. It was fought, 


though ſome place it in 493, and others even before the year 


forty-four years after the battle was fought. This ſeems the 


Britons enjoyed, the Saxons, who were continually flocking - 
over, and making new encroachments, founded, according to 
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the kingdom of the Ea/? Saxons, compriſing Eſſex, Middleſex, The fourth 
and part of Hertfordſhire, This kingdom was begun by Er- Saxon 
chemvin, deſcended from one Saxnat, To Erchenwin ſuc- kingdom. 
ceeded, according to Henry of Huntington, his ſon Sleda, whom 2% Ealt 
William of Malmeſbury makes the firſt of the Eaft Saxon kings, n. 
and the tenth from Waden. About fifteen years after the found- 
ing of the Ea/? Saxon kingdom, that is, near the year 542, the 
great king Arthur is ſuppoſed to have died, and to have been Arthur 
ſucceeded by his kinſman Conſtantine; but the moſt antient dies. 
Britiſh chronicles leave an inter-regnum of near eleven years, 
without ſo much as mentioning Conſtantine. In the year 547, 
Ida, the tenth by deſcent from Moden, founded the fifth king- The fifth 
dom in this iſland, called the kingdom of Northumberland, as Saxon 
it compriſed that part of the Britiſh provinces, that lies north of #ingaom. 
the Humber. Otta and Ebuſa had, at the requeſt of Hengiſt, Northum- | 
as we have related above, been allowed by Yortigern to ſettle _—_ 
in thoſe parts, under pretence of making war on the Scots and Crit, * 
Picts, and ſecuring the northern provinces againſt their incur- 507. 
ſions. This they effected; but having at the ſame time driven 
out the antient inhabitants, they ſeized on thoſe countries for 
themſelves, and held them as inferior governors and vaſſals to 
the kings of Kent. This moderation, ſays our hiſtorian 5, de- 
ſcended to their poſterity ; fo that, for the ſpace of an hundred 
years, the princes of Northumberland continued ſubject to the 
kings of Kent. But this year 547, the principality was changed 
into a kingdom, Ida, a perſon no leſs famous for his virtues 
than for his birth, aſſuming the title of king of Northumber- 
land, This proved a powerful kingdom ; for it comprehended 
all York/hire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cumberland, T/c/tmorland, 
and Northumberland, with part of Scotland, as far as Edinburgh 
frith. Ida was not, according to Mattheto of Iieſlinſter, fon 
to any of thoſe princes, who governed Northumberland before 

it became a kingdom, but an adventurer come lately cut of 
| Germany, and raiſed to the throne, in regard of his extraor- 
dinary merit. He reigned about twelve years with great ap- 
palauſe, and built a town, which he called, as Bede ſeems to in- 
ſinuate b, Bebanburgh, now Bamborough in Northumberland, 
from his wife Bebba. Upon his death, the kingdom of the 
Nortbumbrians was divided into two, whereof the one, lying 
| ſouth of the Tine, was called Deira, and the other, extending 
from that river to Edinburgh frith, Bernicia. = 
| In the year 561. Ethelbert began to reign in Kent. As he Civil 
was young and ambitious when he aſcended the throne, he was *v47s 
| the firſt who raiſed civil wars and diſturbances amoneſt the 2 e 

| | @X0D8, 
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Saxons themſelves, claiming, as king of the moſt antient Saxon 
kingdom, a kind of right over the reſt. This claim he at- 
tempted to ſupport by dint of arms; but, being twice defeated, 
he, who at firſt was formidable, became in a ſhort time time, 
in a manner contemptible ; for Keaulin, king of the Vet Sax- 
ens, and his ſon Cutha, having purſued him into his own domi- 
nions, flew at Wibbandun, Oflac and Cnebba, two of his chief 
commanders. By means of theſe civil conteſts, among the 
Saxons, but chiefly by the late victory gained on Badon-hill, the 
Britons lived, at leaſt for the ſpace of forty-four years, unmo- 
leſted by their common enemy. But the peace they enjoyed 
proved more deſtructive to them than any war; for though thoſe 
who had felt the calamities that had befallen their nation, ac- 
knowledged themſelves, by their chriftian and regular lives, in- 
debted to Heaven for their deliverance ; yet the next genera- 
tion, unacquainted with paſt evils, and only ſenſible of their 
preſent eaſe, abandoned themſelves to all manner of vice and 
debauchery to ſuch a degree, that the principles of truth and 


of manner; Juſtice being totally ſubverted, ſcarce any footſteps of them re- 
pr:vails mained either in the clergy or laity, in the people or their princes; 


ſo that they became odious, as G:/das informs us, to all the 
neighbouring nations. But how far injuſtice, irreligion, and 
immorality, prevailed amongſt all ranks of men, will better ap- 


pear from that writer's own words. And to begin with the 


kings, who then reigned in Britain, he thus reproves them in 
the epiſtle, which he wrote while living in Armorica out of their 
reach. Britain, ſays he, has kings, but tyfants ; judges, but ſuch 
as prey upon the innocent ; the kings have wives, but abandon 
themſelves to harlots ; they ſwear oft, but perjure themſelves ; 
they wage war, but an unjuſt and civil war; they puniſh 
thieves, yet have the greateſt near them, even at their own 
tables; they fit in the ſeat of judgment, but ſeldom obſerve the 


rules of right judgment; they proudly overlook the modeſt and 


harml. ſs, but countenance the audacious, though guilty of moſt 
abominable crimes ; they fill their priſons, but with men whom 
they have committed rather out of malice, than for any crime. 
He then proceeds to each king in particular, beginning with 
Conſtantine then reigning in Cornwall and Devenſhire, whom 
he calls the tyrannical whelp of an impure Damonian lioneſs, 
and charges with the murder of two innocent youths of the 
blood royal, whom he aſſaſſinated in their mother's arms at the 
very altar, and under the cope of the holy abbot. He likewiſe 
invcighs againſt this prince, as one that was polluted with many 


; «dultcrics, and had put away his lawful wife. In the next place, 


he reproaches Aurelius Conanns with adu!terics, with particide, 
and greater cruelties than the former was guilty of. He adds, 
that tins prince, hating the peace ut his country, had, for the 


ſake. 
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ſake of booty and prey, fomented civil wars. Where Aurelius 
Conanus reigned, is not expreſſed ; but his condition was not, 
it ſeems, very proſperous; for G:/das wiſhes, that, being now 
left alone, like a tree withering in the midft of a barren foreſt, 


he may call to mind the pride and arrogance of his father and 


elder brothers, who came all to untimely deaths. In the third 
place, he applies himſelf to Vortipore, whom he calls the wicked 
ſon of a good father, and the tyrant of Demetia or South Wales. 
He upbraids him, though ftricken in years, with adulteries, 
with falſhood, and cruelty in governing. In his latter days he 
put away his wife, and, if we miftake not the meaning of Gil- 
das, was guilty of inceſt with his daughter. In the next place, 


our author comes to Cuneglaſus, ſuppoſed by ſome antiquaries to 
have reigned in North Wales: him he reproves for raiſing civil 


wars, for divorcing his wife, and marrying her couſin, who 
had vowed perpetual chaſtity ; he was a great enemy to the 
clergy, high- minded, and truſting to his riches. G:/das con- 
cludes with a ſharp reproof Maglocunus, the greateſt, and like- 


wiſe the moſt wicked, of all the Britiſb princes. He had driven 


out or ſlain many other kings or tyrants, and is called by our 
author the iſland dragon. He was tall in ſtature, a great war- 
rior, and profuſe in his gifts. While he was yet young, he 
overthrew his uncle in battle, and drove him from the throne ; 


then, touched with remorſe, he betook himſelf to a monaſtic 
life, which he ſoon forſook, as he did afterwards his wife, tak- 
ing the wife of his brother's ſon in her room, who, to prevent 


her marriage being deemed null ar unlawful, found means to 
diſpatch her own huſband, and Maglocunus's former wife. This is 


the ſubſtance of Gildas's reproof to the Britiſp kings, from 


which, all we can gather is, that there were, at this time, at 


leaſt five kings in Britain, and all guilty of moſt enormous 


_ crimes; but by what means they came to the crown, what 
great actions they performed during their reigns, who ſucceeded 
each of them in their reſpective territories, &c. we are not told 


by any authentic writer. From the kings our author pales to 4,4, ,;, 
the clergy, whom he ſharply reproves as paſtors in name, but ce. 


in reality wolves, intent, on all occaſions, not to feed the flock, 
but to pamper themſelves ; not called to the miniſtry, but ſeiz- 
ing it as a trade; teaching the people, not by ſound doctrine, 
but by evil example; haters of truth, broachers of lies; looking 
on the poor with an eye of contempt, but fawning on the rich, 
however wicked; great promoters of other people's alms, but 
themſelves ever contributing leaſt; ſeldom officiating at the 


altar, and ſcarce ever with pure hearts; ſlightly touching the 
| reigning vices of the age, but highly aggravating their own in- 


Juries, as done to Chiift himſelf ; ſecking preferments in the 
| . church, 
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church, more than Heaven ; ignorant of the doctrines con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures, but cunning and practiſed in 
worldly matters; bearing their heads high, but having their 
thoughts and affections abject and low. He likewiſe taxes them 
as gluttons, drunkards, and, above all, as guilty of the enor- 
mous fin of ſimony ; and then addreſſes the laity thus: What 
can you expect, unhappy people, from theſe beaſts, all belly? 


Shall they reclaim you, who weary themfelves in committing 


iniquity ? Shall you ſee with their eyes, which are open only to 
gain? Leave them rather, left you fall both blindfold into per- 
dition. But are all thus? Perhaps not all, or not fo grolly ; 
but what did it avail Eli to be himſelf blameleſs, while he con- 
nived at the wickedneſs of his ſons, &c. Our author at the end 
of his hiſtory, gives a further account of the ſad ſtate of affairs, 
and general corruption of manners, in thoſe times; and com- 
plains, that the cities and towns were not inhabited as formerly, 
but lay in a ſtate of ruin and deſolation; for foreign wars being 
ceaſed, civil wars broke out, which brought all things to a moſt 
deplorable condition. Such was the ſtate of the government 


and religion among the Britors during the peace, which was 
produced by the victory on Badon- hill, and lafted till the time | 


Gildas wrote, that is, for the ſpace of about forty-four years. 


Nor long after, that this, about the year 575, began, as * Þ 


ſuppoſed, for the year is not ſet down in the Saxon annals, or 
any other hiſtory, the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, compriſing 
the countries we now call Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 


and the iſle of Ely. It was founded by Ufa, the eighth from 
Moden, though there were, it ſeems, before him, ſeveral petty 
princes, who had ſettled in Norfolk and Suffolk ; but IVa, more 
powerful than they, drove them all out, and reigned alone with 
ſuch reputation, that, from him, the ſucceeding kings were 
called Uffmge '. William of Malmeſbury, diſagreeing with all 


other writers, ſuppoſes this kingdom to have begun before 
that of the Ve Saxons. And now the Saxons, who had been, 
ever ſince the battle on Badon-hill, either inactive, or engaged 


in civil wars and quarrels among themſelves, began afreſh to har- 


raſs the Britons, and, in a few years, drove them out of all 
the countries they held in that part of the iſland, which is now 


known by the name of England; for Cuthwulf, the brother of 
tons over- Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons, having defeated the Britons 


come in ſe- at Bedanford, now Bedford, the head of the adjacent pro- 
weral bat- vince, ſays Henry of Huntington, he took from them four 


els. 


towns, viz. Liganburgh, now Loughborough in Leiceſterſpire, 


or, as others will have it, Leighton in Bedfordſhire ; Egleſburg, 


{ HuNTiNG. I. ii. MaLwess,1 i. 
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now Aileſbury in Buckinghamſhire, with Bennington and Igne- 

ſham, now Benſon and Eveſham in Oxfordſhire. Cuthwulf died 

the ſattie year he obtained this victory. For the ſpace of fix | 

years after, we hear of no action, as if Ceaulin had had no 

commander to place in his brother's room. But, after that | 
time, he renewed the war, and having, with his ſon Cut hꝛbin, 

4 engaged the Britons at a place in Glouceſterſhire, called Deor- 

x1 ham, he ſlew three of their kings, Comail, Condidan, and Fa- 

rinmaile, and took three of their chief cities, v:2. Glemancęſter, 
or Gloutefter, Cirenceſter, and Bathantefter, now Bath. Who 
theſe kings were, we are no-where told; but ſome conjeQture 
the firſt to be Cuniglaſus, and the ſecond Aurelius Conanus, 
both mentioned by G:/das. We read of no other battle between | 
the Saxons and Britons, though in all likelihood, ſeveral ſkir- | 
miſhes happened, till ſeven years after the battle of Deorbam, 

E when Ceaulin and his ſon Cutha fought againſt the Britons at a 

14 place called Frethanleag. In this battle Cutha was ſlain, and 
; the Saxons obliged, according to Henry of Huntington, to re- 

tire; but freſh ſuccours ſeaſonably arriving, they returned to the 

; charge, routed the Britons, and took ſeveral towns k. About 

5 this time, that is, about the year 58 5, according to Henry of 
Huntington and Matthew of Weſtminſter, was founded by 

| Crida, the ſcventh kingdom in this iſland, called the kingdom 97, f. 

12 of Mercia. Whence it took that name, is uncertain, ſome de- gib Sax- 

i riving it from the river Merſe, which, running between Che- on king- 

ſhire and Lancaſhire, was the north-weſt boundary of the Mer- dim Mer- 
cian kingdom I. Others will have it to have been ſo called from cia. 
the Saxon word mearh, ſignifying a limit; becauſe moſt of the 7-97 of 

' other kingdoms bordered upon it n. Be that as it will, this king- C583. 

2 dom, though the laſt erected, was one of the largeſt of the Engliſb 
Saxon kingdoms, and one of the laſt, that was conquered by the 

 Weft Saxons. It comprehended ſeventeen counties, viz. Glou- 

_ tefterſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Lei- 
cefterſhire, Rutlandſbire, Northamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Hun- 
tingtonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Staf= 

$ fordfhire, Shropfhire, Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Cheſhire, 

b and part of Hertfordſhire. "The Britons were now confined 

£ within very narrow bounds. However, before they abandoned all 

4 on this fide of the mountains, they once more engaged the Sax- 

5 ons at a place called Noden's Bearth near the ditch in Wiliſbire, 

| which, by the neighbouring people, is called / anſdiſte, and in the 
Saxon tongue Nodinſdic, or the dyke of N oden, and, running 

through the middle of the country, divides it from eaſt to weſt. 
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This battle proved very bloody; but who were the generals on 
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either ſide, we are no-where told. Henry of Huntington only 
writes, that the Britons having drawn up their army after the 


Roman manner, the Saxons charged them with their uſual bold- 


neſs. Hereupon a ſharp engagement enſued, adds that writer, 
in which God gave the victory to the Britons ; for the 
Saxons were routed, and almoſt their whole army cut off “. 
In this battle, the Britons were afliſted, according to William 


of Malmeſbury, by the Angles, jealous of the overgrown 


power of Ceaulin, king of the Vet Saxons, whoſe military 
genius and great exploits had ſtruck terror into the An- 


gles, as well as the Britons. But, after the loſs of this battle, 
he was driven out of his dominions, and forced to take refuge 


in ſome other kingdom; but whether in this iſland, or elſewhere, 
is not recorded in hiſtory. From this victory the Britons reaped 
but little advantage; for being daily more confined, and har- 
raiſed on one ſide by the Scots and Picts, and on the other by 
the Saxons, they were, in the end, obliged to abandon their an- 
tient ſeats, and take ſhelter among the craggy and mountainous 
places in the weſt of the iſland; whither their cruel enemies 
could not eaſily purſue them. There they long continued a 
warlike nation, defending their liberty, and, though ſeparated 


from the Saxons by a deep ditch, the work of Ma king of the 


Mercians, making frequent inroads into the Saxon, or, as we 
may now ſtyle them, the Engliſb, territories, where they put all 


to fire and ſword. They had been attended with far better ſucceſs, 


had they not been continually quarrelling among themſelves ; 


which was chiefly owing to the ambitious and reſtleſs humours 
of the petty princes, or rather tyrants, by whom they were go- 
verned. Some of the unhappy Br:tons took refuge, as we have 
ſaid juſt now, in that part of the iſland, which the Latins 


called Cambria, and the Engliſh, after the German cuſtom, 


Wales; for the Germans, as the learned antiquary Humphry 


Lhuyd well obſerves, calling the ſtrangers that lived near them 


on one ſide Gauls or Walls, gave afterwards the ſame appellation 


Wales di- 
vided into 
fax petty 


4. ned. ms. 


to all ſtrangers; and hence, according to that writer, the Wal- 
loons in the Low Countries, and the Wallachians on the Danube, 
received their denominations. The Britons, upon their re- 


tiring into Cambria or Wales, divided that country, as we read 


in the lame author, into fix regions, Guynedb, Powys, De- 
henbarth, Reynuc, Eſyluc or Sylluc, and Merganuc or Mor- 


gan. Each of theſe regions or diſtricts was governed by its 


own king till the year 843, when Rederic the Great became 


tole monarch of Cambria or Wales, which, at his death, he 


Hun IRS. ubi ſupra, 
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divided among his three ſons, as we ſhall relate at length in a 
more proper place. Some of the Britons were driven into 
Cornwall; others, according to the learned antiquary, whom 
we have quoted above, ſettled in the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Scotland, and in the neighbourhood of Carliſie, and continued 


there till the year 871, when they were driven out by the Scots 


and Engliſh, and forced to take ſhelter among their country- 


men in that part of Cambria or Wales, which by the Latin 


writers is ſtyled Venedotia, and by us North Wales. The Bri- 
tons at firſt poſſeſſed all the countries beyond the Dee and the 
Severn, which two rivers, in antient times, divided Cambria or 
Wales from England, the towns, which ſtand on the eaſtern 
banks of theſe two rivers, having been moſt of them built to 


reſtrain the Cambrians or Welſh from breaking into England. 


But the Engliſb, having paſſed the Severn, by degrees ſeized on 
the country lying between that river and the Wye; ſo that all 
Herefordſbire, and that tract, which was antiently called the 
Daniſh-wood, with Glouceſterſhire, and ſuch parts of Wor- 
cefterſhire and Shropſhire, as lie beyond the Severn, are ftill in- 
habited by the Englih; nay, in — times, ſome parts of 
Flintſhire and Denbighſhire were ſubject to the kings of Mercia; 


for Ua, the moſt powerful king of that country, cauſed 2 


deep ditch, with a hizh wall, to be carried on as a barrier be- 
the mouth of the Der, a little above Flint- caſtle, over ſtee 


bo ak 


of the Wye. This ditch, called by the Velſp to this day Claudb 
Uſa, or the ditch of Uſa, is ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral parts; 
and all the towns, ſituated on the eaſt fide of it, have names 
ending in ton or ham, an evident proof, that they were inha- 


bited by Saxons; nay, the inhabitants of them are by the 7/217 


ſtill called Guyr y Mers, that is, the men of Mercia. Thus 
far of the places, into which the diſtreſſed Britons were driven 
within the ifland. But Giidas tells us, that ſome of them, com- 
mitting themſelves to the mercy of the waves, ſought for ſhelter 
beyond the ſca; and it is the general opinion, that they fled to 
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fa's 
tween his dominions and the territories of the Cambrians, from iich. 


their countrymen in Armorica. That ſome Britons had ſettled Some of the 
in Armzrica, now Bretagne, before this time, is paſt diſpute, % reh 


though there is a great diſagreement among authors as to the Br tons 


preciſe time of their firſt ſettling there. The firſt mention we eltern 


fi council of Tours e. It is manifeſt from Sidenius Apollina- 


* Concil. tom. iv. 


1 2 | | is, 


find of the Britons in Armorica is in the year 461, when Man- 2 9 
ſuetus, biſhop of the Britons, ſubſcribed, among the other 
prelates of Gaul and Armorica, to the articles eſtabliſhed in the 


ca 
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ris, that, in 469, they were already ſettled on the banks of 

2 Loire v. About the year 470, the Britons in Armorica 

ad a king of their own, named Riotbam, who, at the re- 

queſt of the emperor Anthemius, marched at the head of twelve 

thouſand men againſt Euric, king of the Viſgoths, but was 

defeated by that prince in the province of Berri 4. Sidonius 
Apollinaris highly commends the moderation of Riotham; but 

A ſpeaks of his men in ſuch terms, as ſhew, that they were not 
at all mended by the calamities they had ſuffered at home. Si- 


donius, after he was made biſhop, had often occaſion to com- 


About plain of them to their prince *. An anonymous writer, who 
what time was a native of Armorica, and wrote the life of St. Wingalof, 
they fit not long aſter the Saxons had made themſelves maſters of Bri- 
= % tain, tells us, that the Britons, embarking on floats, arrived 
1 cu in Armorica, being driven out of their native ſoil by the Saxons, 

N a fierce and barbarous nation. He adds, that the Britons, be- 


ing worn out with misfortunes and fatigues, continued quiet for 


a while, without engaging in any wars *, The Britons are 
| ſaid to have paſſed over to, and ſettled in, Armorica at three 


different times, viz. in the reign of Conflantius Chlorus, the 
father of Con/lantine the Great, during the uſurpation of Maxi- 
mus, and when the Saxons made themſelves maſters of the 
iſland. No antient hiſtorian makes any mention of their ſettling 
in that country, either in the reign of Conſlantius or of Maxi- 


nus; which gives us room to queſtion the truth of what the 


moderns have written on that head. All we know for certain 


j is, that the Britons were ſettled in that part of Gaul, which, 


from them, was called Britanny, before the Saxons and Angles 
made themſelves maſters of the whole country now called Eng- 
land. Milliam of Aalmeſbury writes, that the Britons, who 
went over with the tyrant AMlaximus, were, for their faithful 
3 ſervices, rewarded with lands in Gaul on the ſhore of the 


ocean; but others maintain, that, before the Saxon invaſion, 


no Britons had ſettled in Gaul; which opinion ſeems to us by 


far the moſt probable, ſince, by the antient and moſt credible 


hiſtorians, frequent mention is made of the Britons in Gaul a- 

| | ter, and none before, the coming of the Saxons. The Britons, 

| They mal; Wo ſettled in Armorica, having, by degrees, got the better of 
1 themſ. nc; tue natives, treated them much in the ſame manner, as their 
maji.rs i countrymen, whom they had left behind in the iſland, were 

16. t eated by the S.:x25; for, not to alledge other teſtimonies, 

KR-galis, biſhop d Yaunes, ſpeaking of tae unhappy condition 
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of the Armoricans; We live, ſays he, in captivity under the 
Britons, and bear a moſt grievous and heavy yoke, The Ar- 
moricans, thus overpowered by the Britons, were blended with 
them under the common appellation of Britons, their country 
being called Britannia Armorica, and Britannia Ciſmarina, 
in the ſame manner as the Gauls, in other parts of Gaul, were 
blended under the common name of Franks, and their coun 
called Francia. The Armorican Britons defended themſelves 
with great bravery againſt the Franks, firſt under petty kings, 
and afterwards under counts and dukes, as we ſhall relate in a 
more proper place. But to return to our diſtreſſed Britons at 
home: thoſe who had taken refuge among the mountains be- 
yond the Severn, attempted, from time to time, to recover 


the countries they had loſt; but their efforts proved ineffectual, 


as did the endeavours of the Anglo-Saxons to extend their con- 
queſts beyond the mountains. Such of the Br:tons as ſubmitted 


to, and lived among the Saxons, were treated by them as 


ſlaves, and employed in the moſt ſervile offices. 

'Trvs, omitting ſuch accounts as are gentrally deemed fa- 
bulous, we have related the moſt remarkable events, that hap- 
pened in Britain, from the arrival of the Saxons, to the retreat 
of the Britons into Cambria or Wales. The venerable Bede 
takes no notice of what was tranſacted here from the battle on 
Badon- hill to the converſion of the Saxons in the time of pope 
Gregory the Great; which does not a little incline us to queſtion 
the truth of what we read in the writers, who came after him, 


| + "Theſe had not better records or memoirs than that venerable 


author, but leſs diſcernment, and more credulity; which per- 
haps may have prompted them to relate, and even believe, ſuch 
things, as did not appear to that judicious author ſo well at- 
teſted, as to deſerve a place in his hiſtory. With theſe, how- 


ever, we have been forced to take up, for want of better 
guides, when abandoned by Gildas and Bede; but as we do not 


ourſelves give intire credit to what they relate, we are far from 


exacting it of our readers. The unfortunate Britons being, in 
the manner we have related, driven into Cambria, the Savaus, 


Angles, and Futes, remained maſters of the whole country now 
called England, where they had already founded ſeven king- 
doms, known by the name of the heptarchy. But of theſe 
kingdoms we ſhall ſpeak at length in a more proper place, the 
method, which we have propoſed to ourſelves, obliging us to 


leave them at preſent, and haſten to the hiſtory of other more 
antient nations. a i 
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7, be antient ſtate of the ſeveral northern nations, lo their 
breaking ints the Roman empire, and their ſeveral 
expeditions, and mutual expulſions, till the ſettling of 
tbe Hunns in Hungary, the Vandals, Viſigoths, 
and Sueves, in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the 
Franks in Gaul, the Oftrogoths in Italy. 


SECT. L 


The antient fate, &c. f the Hunns, till their ſettling 


in Hungary. 
2 


H E Hunns, a fierce and ſavage nation, inhabited that 


part of Afiatic Sarmatia, which bordered on the Palus 
Mretis and the Tanais, the antient boundary between Europe 


and Ala *, Their country, as deſcribed by Procopius , lay 
north of mount Caucaſus, which, extending from the Euxine 


to the Caſpian ſea, parts Aſiatic Sarmatia from Colchis, Ileria, 
and Albania, lying on the iſthmus between the two above- 


mentioned ſeas. In this mountain, or rather ridge of mountains, 


were two narrow paſſes leading out of Aſiatic Sarmatia into 
Iberia, one of which was antiently called Porta Caucaſia, but 
in Precapius's time Tzur, and the other Porta Caſpia, which, 

however, we mult diſtinguiſn from the famous Porte Caſpic, 
or the narow paſſes in mount Caſpius, which, at a great diſ- 


| tance to the ſouth of mount Caucaſus, divided Media from 


Parthia. The two paſſes in mount Caucaſus let the neighbour- 


ing Hunne, ſays Procopius ©, into the territories of the Romans 
and Parthians ; whence it is manifeſt, that, according to 
Precopius, the antient feats of the Hunns lay north of mount 


Different 


tribcs of 


_ Hunns. 


Caucaſus, and at a ſmall diſtance from it. In thoſe ſeats, called 
by Precepius the Eulyſian region, dwelt the Hunus, divided 
25 ſeveral tribes, but all compriſed under the general name of 


Uvr:, changed afterwards into that of Hunni or Unni. In the 
authors, who wrote after the year of the chriſtian æra 376, 
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when the Hunns firſt broke into Europe, mention is made of 
the Uturgurian, Cuturgurian, Onugurian, Vultinzurian, Buru- 
gunian, Sabirian or Gabrian, and Nephthalite or Ephthalite, 
Hunns d. Procopius tells us, that one of their kings had two 
ſons, Uturgur and Cuturgur, who, upon their father's death, 


divided his territories between them; and that ſuch of the 


Hunns as were ſubject to Uturgur, were called Uturgurian 
Hunns ; and thoſe, who fell to the lot of Cuturgur, Curturgu- 
rian. Of the other denominations no notice is taken by the 


hiſtorians. On the ſouth ſide of the Palus Mæotis, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine ſea by a narrow chanel, called 


the Boſporus Cimmerius, dwelt the Uturgurian Hunns ; and 
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north of them, towards the Tanais, the Cuturgurian . The The Eph- 
Ephthalite, as Procopius tems them, or Nephthalite Hunns, as thalite or 
they are ſtyled by Agathias, inhabited a rich country, bordering Nephtha- 
to the north on Per/ia, and at a great diſtance from the Sarma- liteHunns. 


tian or Scythian Hunns, with whom they had no intercourſe, 
nor the leaſt reſemblance either in their perſons or manners. 
They were a powerful nation, and often ſerved againft the Ro- 


mans in the Per/tan armies ; but, in the reign of the emperor 


Zeno, being provoked by Perozes king of Perfia laying claim 


do part of their country, they defeated the Perfians in two 


pitched battles, ſlew their king, over-ran all Perſia, and held 
it in ſubjection for the ſpace of two years, obliging Cabades, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Perozes, to pay them a yearly tribute. 
Theſe Hunns, commonly called by the writers of thoſe times 
the /YVhite Hunns, did not wander, like the others, from place 
to place, but, contented with their own country, which ſup- 
plied them with all neceſſaries, they lived under a regular go- 
vernment, ſubject to one prince, and ſeldom made inroads, un- 
leſs provoked, either into the Perſian or Roman territories. 
They lived according to their own laws, and dealt uprightly 
with one another, as well as with the neighbouring people. 
Each of their great men uſed to chuſe twenty or more compa- 
nions, to enjoy with him his wealth, and partake of all his di- 
verſions ; but, upon his deceaſe, they were all buried with him 
in the ſame grave. This cuſtom ſavours of barbarity ; but, 


in every other reſpect, the Nephthalite were a far more civilized 
nation, than the Scythian Hunns, who, breaking into the em- 
pire, filled moſt of the provinces of Europe with blood and 


laughter. The latter were, according to Ammianus Marcel- 
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linus e, a ſavage people, exceeding in cruelty the moſt barba- 


matian or rous nations. They begin to practiſe their cruelty, ſays For- 


Scythian 
Hunns. 


Their cuſ- 8 


tums and 
manner,. 


nandes, upon their on children the very firſt day they come 
into · the world, cutting and mangling the cheeks of their males, 
prevent the growth of hair, which they muſt have looked 
upon, contrary to the ſentiments of other nations, as unbe- 
coming and unmanly. They had perhaps in this practice ano- 
ther view, which Fornandes ſeems to inſinuate elfewhere, viz. 
to ſtrike terror into the enemy, with their countenances thus de- 
formed, and covered with ſcars b. They had no other food 
but roots and raw meat, being quite unacquainted with the uſe 
of fire, and no houſes at all, not even huts, but lived conſtantly 
expoſed to the air in the woods, and on the mountains, where, 
from their infancy, they were inured to hunger, thirſt, and all 
manner of hardſhips; nay, they had fuch an averſion to houſes, 
which they called the ſepulchres of the living, that, when they 
went into other countries, they could hardly be prevailed upon 
to come within the walls of any houſe, not thinking themſelves 
fafe when ſhut up and covered. They ufed even to eat and 
ſleep on horſeback, ſcarce ever diſmounting ; which, in all 
likelihood, induced Zoſimus to write, that the Hunns could not 
walk i. They covered their nakedneſs with goats ſkins, or the 
ſkins of a ſort of mice ſowed together. Day and night was 


indifferent to them as to buying, ſelling, eating, and drinking. 

They had no law, nor any kind of religion; but complied with 
their inclinations, whatever they prompted them to, without 
the leaſt reſtraint, or diſtinction between good and evil k. St. 


Ambroſe writes, that they were greatly addicted to gaming; 
which occaſioned frequent murders among them. But this 
vice, as well as that of lewdneſs, with which he charges them, 


feems quite foreign to the manners of a warlike nation, inured 


to all ſorts of hardſhips. In war they began the battle with 


great fury, and a hideous noiſe ; but, if they met with a vigo- _ 


rous oppoſition, their fury began to abate after the firſt onſet, 
and, when once put in diforder, they never rallied, but fled in 


the utmoſt confuſion. They were quite unacquainted with the 


art of beſieging towns ; and authors obſerve, that they never 


attacked the enemy's camp. They were a faithleſs nation, and 


thought themſelves no longer bound by the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
than they found their advantage in obſerving them. Hence we 
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often find them, upon the leaſt proſpect of obtaining more ad- 


vantageous conditions, breaking into the Roman empire, in de- 

fiance of the moſt ſolemn oaths and engagements. Several 

corps of Hunns, after their coming into Europe, ſerved in the 

Roman armies againſt the Gyths and other barbarous nations; 

nay, they were ready, for hire, to fight againſt one another, 

being blind to every other regard and conſideration v. Of this 

the emperor Juſtinian was appriſed, and, by promiſing a 

large ſum to the Uturgurian Hunns, prevailed upon them 

to fall upon the Cuturgurians, and drive them quite out 

of the empire". The form of government that prevailed 7;-;- for»: 

among them was not, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, of 2overn- 

properly ſpeaking, monarchical ; for that author, ſpeaking of ment. 

the Scythian Hunns, tells us, that they had never learnt to ſub- 

mit to the authority of a king, but that they were headed and 
conducted by ſome of their chief men. Theſe, by ſome hiſto- Their kings 
rians, are honoured with the title of kings, but by others ſtyled or chiefs. 
only generals or leaders. Jornandes calls them conſtantly kings; 

and truly in war they ſeem to have been inveſted with the ſu- 

preme command. The ſame author writes v, that Balamir, 

whom elſewhere he calls Balamber , was king of the Hunns, 

when they firſt paſſed the Palus Mzotis, and ſubdued the 

Geths, that is, about the year 376. The name of Uld:n, king 

or general of the Hunns, is famous in the hiſtory of the reign 

of Arcadius :. Olympiodorus mentions one Caraton, whom he 

calls the firſt king of the Hunns . Several of the anceſtors of 

the famous Attila had, according to Priſcus the rhetorician *, 

been honoured with the command of the Hunns. Mundiuchus, 

or, as others call him, Mundzuchus, father to that prince, 
maintained, to uſe the expreſſion of Fornandes, the antient 
ſplendor of his family a. He had three brothers, O:7ar, Roos, 

who were both kings or leaders of the Hunns, but not of the 

whole nation, and Oebarſus, who outlived the other two, but 

ſerved under Attila v. Octar and Uptar, who made war upon 

the Burgundians in 4.36, as we ſhall relate anon, ſeem to have 

been one and the ſame perſon ; but we muſt not confound, as 

ſome have done, Roas, whom Priſcus calls Roua *, and Tyro 

Proſper Regula y, with Rougas, general of the Hunns, wha 
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was killed with a flaſh of lightning in 426, while he was making 
war upon T heodoſius II *. Roas was the immediate predeceſſor 
of Attila. As to the origin of the Hunns, Procopius ſeems to 
inſinuate, that they were deſcended from the Albanians, and 
that they removed from Albania, lying on the Caſpian ſea, 
into Aſiatic Sarmatia, where they ſettled. Jornandes, an irre- 
concileable enemy to the Hunns, who had driven his country- 
men the Goths from their antient habitations, gives us the fol- 
lowing account of their original, an account intirely owing to 
the hatred he bore them. Filimer, the fon of Gandaric the 
Great, and the fifth king of the Goths after their going out of 
the peninſula Scanzia or Scandinavia, having entered the Scy- 


_ thian territories, diſcovered among his people a great number 


of witches, called in the language of this country aliorumnæ. 
Theſe he drove into the wilderneſs far from his army, where 
the unclean ſpirits, who haunted thoſe wild and ſolitary places, 
being taken with their charms, kept them company, and from 
their converſation ſprung the nation of the Hunns . We are 


almoſt aſhamed to allow a place in our hiſtory to ſuch a ridicu- 


| | Their 


 Hames. 


lous fable, though very gravely related by Fornandes ®, and 


with no leſs gravity confuted by a modern writer . As for the 
name of Hunns, ſome authors will have them to have been ſo 


called from one of their leaders named Hunnor; but of this 


Hunnor no mention is made by any antient writer. They are 
frequently ftyled Ugri by Procopius and other writers; and the 


word Ugre, in the Sclavonic language, ſignifies aquatic, that 


is, living in or near the water, a name well adapted to a nation 
living in wet or marſhy places, and ſuch were the antient ſeats 


of the Hunns bordering on the Palus Mzotis and the Tanais d. 


Ptolemy, in his Sarmatia Europæa, mentions a people, whom 
he calls Chuni, dwelling in his time on the banks of the Bory/t- 


| henes. Theſe the Hunns ſubdued, and ſettled in their country; 


whence, from their name Chuni, ſome derive that of Hunni. 
Bu*, to dwell no longer on conjectures, we ſhall now give a 
ſuccinct account of the ſeveral migrations and expeditions of the 


 Hunns, from their firſt coming into Europe, to their ſettling in 


Pauntnia, called afterwards from them Hungary, following 


therein Ammianus Marcellinus, the moſt antient author that 


ſpeaks of them, at leaft among ſuch as have reached our times, 
and other credible writers, who lived in or near thoſe times. 
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beld, and retire, with all their people, to the plains between 
the Bory/thenes and the Danube; which country is now known 
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Tu Hunns, as we have obſerved above, dwelt on the eaſt They 540. 
ſide of the Palus Mzotis, now the ſea of Zabache, quite un- e Palus 
acquainted with the people and countries lying on the oppoſite Mæotis. 
fide, till a hind, purſued by ſome hunters, or, as we read in wy 
other authors, an ox ſtung by a gad-fly, having paſſed the marſh, * 
ſome Hunns followed their guide to the oppoſite ſide, where 37. 
they diſcovered a country far more agreeable than their own. 
Hereupon, returning to their own country, they acquainted 
their countrymen with what they had ſeen, and at the ſame 
time informed them, that what they had till then looked upon 
as a deep ſea, was only a marſh, and might be paſſed without 
the leaſt danger. Encouraged with this account, and de- 
firing to ſettle in a more kind ſoil, they paſſed the marſh; and 
entering the country of the Alans, who dwelt on the banks of And ſub- 
the Tanais, and were thence called Tanaites, they laid it waſte dur the 
far and near, made a dreadful havock of the inhabitants, and Alans. 
obliged ſuch of them as were left alive, and able to bear arms, 


to join them. Thus reinforced, they fell upon the Goths, by They Fall 


Ammianus called Greuthongi, and by Jornandes, Oftrogoths, upon the 
and ſpread every-where ſuch terror among them, that Ermenric Oſtro 
their king, though a warlike prince and conqueror of many na- $%Þ5 5 
tions, laid violent hands on himſelf, to avoid ſeeing the cala- 


mities, that threatened his people, and to him ſeemed unavoid- 


able . Fornandes tells us, that Ermenric, whom he calls Er- 
manaric, having puniſhed with death a woman named Sanz, 
of the nation of the Roxolani, for the murder of her huſband, 


her two brothers, Sarus and Ammius, conſpiring againſt him, 


gave him a dangerous wound in the ſide, which, with the con- 
cern he was under in ſeeing his country over - run by the Huuns, 
occaſioned his death, in the hundred and tenth year of his age 8. 
He was ſucceeded by Vithimir, who, having hired a body of 
Hunns, with them and his own troops, made, for ſome time, 
a vigorous reſiſtance; but was in the end, after many loſſes, ſlain 
in battle. He left behind him a ſon named Vitberic or Videric, 
whom, as he was under age, he committed to the care of Ala- 
theus and Saphrax; but theſe, though men of known valour 
and experience in war, foreſeeing all their efforts would prove 
unſucceſsful againſt the numerous and formidable forces of the 


enemy, thought it adviſeable to abandon the country they then FW FEAR 
them out of 
their CURB - 


by the name of Podolia. Athanaric, king or chief of the, wy 


Thervingi or Viſigoths, being informed of what had happened 
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to the Oftrogoths, reſolved to ſtand upon his guard, and pre- 

pared for a vigorous defence on the banks of the Danaſtus, now 

the Nieper, which parted the Greuthongi from the Thervingi. 

Defeat the But the Hunns falling upon him before he had the leaſt notice 
Viſigothe, of their approach, he was put to flight after having loſt great 
and oblige numbers of his men, and obliged to take ſhelter among the 
tante neighbouring mountains. As the enemy, overloaded with 
av4ram booty, purſued him but ſlowly, he built a wall with incredible 
hin expedition for his own defence, ex ending from the Geraſus or 
can. the Pruth to the Danube, in the: country now known by the 
name of A7cldavia b. All the Gothic nations being alarmed at 

this ſudden and unexpected irruption of the Hunns, ſuch of 

them as had the good luck to eſcape the dreadful havock, which 

thoſe barbarians made of their people, reſolved to abandon their 

country to an enemy, whom they were no longer able to with- 

ſtand, and to ſave themſelves within the Roman dominions, 

ſ-parated by the Danube from the countries over-run by the 

Hunns. Accordingly they retired from their antient ſeats, and, 
approaching the banks of the Danube, diſpatched embaſſadors 

to the emperor Valens begging, in a moſt ſubmiſſive manner, to 

be admitted into Thrace. The Romans were {truck with terror 

and amazement, in hearing, that ſuch multitudes of barbarians 

were hovering about the banks of the Danube, driven out of 

their ſeats by greater barbarians than themſelves. Valens, how- 

7, Goths Wer, complied with their requeſt, allowing them to paſs the 
1 Dauube, and enter Thrace in ſuch numbers, that Ammianus 
2 e „% compares them to the ſparks, which, at tnat very time, iſſued 
Aae Out of mount Ætna, and to the ſands of the Libyan ſhore *. 
Thoſe were, for the moſt part Therving: or Viſigotbs, the ſub- 

jects of king Athanaric. As for the Greuthongi or Oftrogoths, 

they being likewiſe driven out of their country by the Hunns, 

locked in ſwarms to the banks of the Danube, and, encouraged 

by the reception their countrymen had met with from Valens, 
begged to be admitted within the Roman dominions; but the 

empcror not thinking it adviſeable to comply with their requeſt, 

after they had continued ſome time on the banks of the Danube, 

they paſſed it in ſpite of the Remans. Athanaric, king of the 
Tlerciugi, not thinking it ſafe to take refuge in the territories 

et the Romans, on account of his having aſſiſted the uſurper 
Precoptus, retired, with part of his people, to a place defended 

by inacceſſible rocks, named Caucalanda, having driven from 

thence the Sur::atians and the Taifali, whoſe country lay weſt 

of the Ceraſus or the Pruth k. Thus the Hunns, in this 
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_ over-ran Meſopotamia in 383, and even laid ſiege to Edeſſa 
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year 376, not only ſettled in Europe, but made themſelves maſters 75: Hunns 
of that vaſt country, which extends from the Tanais to the Da- m4/crs of 
nube, and was, before their arrival, poſſeſſed by the Alan, the (e whole 
Goths, and ſeveral other barbarous nations, whom they either“ 


drove out, or forced to ſubmit to their victorious arms. 0 ＋. a 
i e Tanais 
Or the Hunns, who ſettled in Europe, we find no further % 7h 


mention made in hiſtory till the year 388, when great numbers Danube. 


of them are ſaid to have liſted themſelves in the Roman armies, 
Theodoſius I. who was then emperor, encouraging them with 
large ſums to ſerve under his banner, both on account of their 
warlike temper, and to divert them from raiſing diſturbances on 


the frontiers of the empire l. But the Nephthalite Hunns, who Th:Neph- 


had continued in Aſia, and were neighbours to the Perſians, as thalite 


3 e Hunns 
we have obſcrved above, breaking into the Roman dominions, 3 


» Meſopo- 
but were repulſed by th: Roman gariſon, and obliged by a body we - 


pf troops, conſiſting chiefly of Goths, ſent to the relief of the | 
plance, to abandon the enterpriſe, and retire ®. The European The Scy- 
Hunns firſt paſſed the Danube in 391, and being joined by the thian 
Goths and other barbarians, committed dreadful ravages in Ma: ſia Hunns in- 
and Thrace, But Siilicho, marching againſt them, gave them * : 
a total overthrow, and purſuing them cloſe, ſhut them up ina % Peg 
narrow valley, where they muſt have periſhed with hunger, or ,.;..,, by 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, had not T heodo/zzs choſen to conclude Stilicho. 
a peace with them, following therein, ſays the poet Claudian, Year of 
the pernicious counſel of the traytor Ryfinus n. About four Chrift391. 
years after, that is, in 395, the Hunns, breaking unexpeCtedly They ra- 
into the eaſtern provinces, penetrated as far as Antioch, deſtroy- vage the 
ing all with fire and ſword, and committing every- where un- Hen 
heard-of cruelties o. St. Jerom, ſpeaking of this irruption of Dee 
the Hunns, All the eaſt, ſays he, trembled, when the diſmal 2 of. 
news was brought, that ſwarms of Hunns, coming from the far- orif395 


_ diſtant Mzotis, and dwelling between the frozen Tanais and 


the country of the ſavage Maſſagetes, flew up and down, and 
filled all places with blood and ſlaughter. While the Roman ar- 
mies, continues that writer, were employed in civil wars, that 
is, againſt the uſurper Eugenius, the cruel enemy roved, with- 
out controul, where they pleaſed, preventing, by their ſpeed, 
the report of their coming. They had no regard either to re- 
ligion or dignity; no age they ſpared, nor were they ſoftened 
by the tears of the crying infant; but put thoſe to death, who 


Aub os. ep xvii p. 214. PAcaT, panegyr. ad Theodoſ. p. 270. 
m So RAT. I. v. c. 11. p. 270. ſur 15 Novemb. p. 342. "CLavup. 
de laud. Stil. 1.1 p. 125, 126 Sock Ar. I. vi. c. 1. p. 300. 80·. 
I. viii. c. 1. p. 753. CHRYS pſal, xcv. p. 897. 

bas 
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had ſcarce begun to live, and who, not appriſed of their dan- 
ger, ſmiled, when in the enemy's hands, at thoſe very weapons, 
that were immediately to deſtroy them. He adds, that the ge- 
neral terror and conſternation ſpread as far as Pale/{ine, upon a 
report, that they propoſed to advance to Feru/alem, and plunder 
the holy city . The ſame author ſpeaks of this irruption of 
the Hunns in ſeveral other places 4 (A), and likewiſe St. Chry- 


feftom , Philsftorgius *, Socrates *, and Sozomen . St. Chry- 
/oftom tells us in one of his homilies , that ſeveral chriſtians, 


on that occaſion, ſuffered martyrdom; and that others were 
brought to Antioch, to be ſold there or ranſomed. Philaſtor- 
gius places this irruption of the Hunns, after the death of Ru- 


finus, and even after that of the eunuch Eutropius, who ſuc- 


ceeded him in his power and employments. But he was therein 
certainly miſtaken, fince not only Claudian x, but Socrates V, 
Sozomen , and Zoſimus a, tell us in expreſs terms, that Ru- 


finus privately ſtirred up, by his emiſſaries, the Hunns to break 


HER epitaph. Fabiol. 4 Idem epiſt. iii. xxx. &c. p. 26, 200, 


Kc. & in vit. S. Chryſolt. * Currys. ubi ſupra. * PHILOSTORC. 


I. xi. c. 8. p. 154. * SocRaT. ubi ſup. u Soz.ibid, * Cars. 
in pſal. xcv. p. 893. * CLavuvp.in Ruf. I. ii. p. 20. J SocRAr. 


I. vi. c. 1. p. 300. *S0z.1 vii. c. 1. p. 753. 2Z0s l v. p. 782. 


(A) Socrates, Semen, Zoſimus, and the poet Claudian, agree 
in this, that the Hunns invaded the eaſtern provinces at the inſti- 
gation of Ryfinzs. On the other hand, it is manifeſt from the ſame 
authors, as well as from the code, and the Alexandrian chronicle, 
that Ryfinus was put to death in the month of Nowember 395. In 
the code are ſeveral laws enacted the following year, and addreſſed 
to Cæſarius, who ſucceeded Rufinus in the office of præfectus pre- 


 torio Socrates writes, that Rufinus was put to death on the twenty- 


ſeventh of Nowember 395 (1); which is confirmed both by the 
Alexandrian chronicle, placing his death after the laſt offices paid to 
the body of Thecdoſius on the ninth of the ſame month (2), and by 
the code, where the laws are addreſſed to Ryfinux till the eleventh 

of October, and, from the thirtieth of Nowember, to his ſucceſſor 
Cæſarius (3). However, St Ferom, in his third epiſtle (4), which 


we cannot ſuppoſe to have been written before the year 397, ſays, 


that this irruption had happened the year before, Ecce tibi anno præ- 
terito, &c. But St. Fcrom was either miſtaken, or ſpeaks in that 


_ epiltle only of the ravages and devaſtations, which began in 395, 
but were continued as appears from Claudian (5), in 396. 


(1) Socrat.l. vi. c. 1. p. 300. (2) Chron, Alex N (2) 
Cod. Tbeodoſ. 2 tit. g. J. vii. p. 133. 10. tit. 6. J. i. p. 410. 16. tit. 
5. I xvii. p. 144. (4) Hier. epift. iii P. 26. (J) Claud. in 


into 


Civ. p. 63. 
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into the empire, and likewiſe the Goths, under the conduct of 
the famous Alaric. What he aimed at in thus encouraging the 
barbarians to invade the empire, we have related «elſewhere b, 
from the authors we have juſt now quoted. The Hunns, hav- 
ing over-run and plundered ſeveral provinces, returned home of 
their own accord, loaded with booty, and carrying with them 
an incredible number of captives. They met with no oppoſition, 
the armies that had been ſent into the weſt, to ſuppreſs the uſur- 
per Eugenius, not being yet returned; and this is what St. Je- 
rom meant, or ought to have meant, in ſaying, that the Hun: 
broke into the empire, while the Roman armies were engaged 
in a civil war, the diſturbances raiſed in the weſt by Eugenius 
being happily appeaſed, and the author of them diſpatched, be- 
fore the irruption of thoſe barbarians. 

AFTER this irruption, the Hunns ſeem to have continued They break 
quiet for the ſpace of nine years, that is, till the year 404, int» 
when paſling in great multitudes the Danube, they entered Thrace. 
Thrace ; and having over-run that province, they penetrated I. 21 f 
into Zaft Iliyricum, committing every-where dreadful ravages, Chriſi404 
and deſtroying with fire and ſword what they could not carry 
with them ©. A modern writer quotes a letter written this year 
by Honorius, emperor of the weft, to his brother Arcadius, 
who reigned in the eaſt, to expreſs his concern for the ravages 
committed by the Hunns in Thrace, and for the ruin and loſs of 


hricum. Theſe calamities Honorius aſcribes to the wrath of 


Heaven, juſtly provoked at the iniquitous proceedings of the 


court againſt the holy biſhop Chry/o/fom d. By the loſs of 7/ly- 


ricum is only meant in the above-mentioned letter the ruin of 
that province; for the Hunns, upon advice that the imperial 


troops were aſſembling with a deſign to cut off their retreat, re- 


paſſed the Danube with all the haſte the immenſe booty they = 


carried with them allowed . The following year 405, we find The Hunns 


great numbers of Hunns ſerving in Stilicho's army againſt Ra- 4iſtingab 
dagaiſus, who had invaded Italy, as we have related at length 2 _ _ 
elſewhere J. Theſe Hunns were led by Ulain, one of their 2 
chiefs or kings, and to him was chiefly owing the ſignal victory i _ £2 
gained by St:licho in Hetruria ; for having, with his Hunns, 
ſurrounded one of the three bodies, into which Radagaiſus had 
divided his army, he cut them all in pieces, to the number of 


an hundred thouſand men s. Oraſius aſcribes this victory not 


to the Hunns, but to a panic, which, ſpreading all on a ſudden 


b Vide Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 5. © Soz l. vii. 


c. 28. p 793. PH1LosToRc. I. xi. c. S. p. 530. Qt Vide BaRoN, 


annal. ad ann. 404- © Soz. PHIL OST ROG. ibid. f Univerf. 
hiſt. vol. xvi, p. 41, & ſeq. 5. 20s p. 8. 3. Pxosr. chron. Aug. 
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through the camp, obliged Radagaiſus to withdraw from be- 
fore Florence, which he had inveſted, to the neighbourin 
mountains of Fieſoli, where moſt of his men periſhed with fa- 
mine, and the reit ſubmitted to the Romans. Thus the victory, 
ſays the ſame writer, was owing to the Lord of hoſts, and not to 
his enemies the Hunns b. But to them it is aſcribed by St. Auſtin, 
Zoſimus, and Proſper, whoſe authority is of far greater weight 
with us, than that of Oro/ius: Uldin was well known to the 
Nemans before this time, from the vigorous oppoſition he had 
made in the year 400, againſt the famous Gainas, commander 
of the Goths in the Roman ſervice, of whom we have ſpoken at 
length in our Roman hiſtory i. Gainas was commander in chief, 
not only of his countrymen the Goths, but of all the troops 
of Arcadius. However, turning his arms againſt the prince 
who had thus raiſed him, he formed a deſign of ſurpriſing and 
plundering the city of Conſtantinople; but, failing in that at- 
tempt, he ravaged all Thrace in an hoſtile manner. Hereupon 
Fravitus, another Goth in the Roman ſervice, and greatly at- 
tached to the Roman intereſt, falling upon him, cut great num- 
bers of his men in pieces. With the reſt Gainas marched thro' 
Thrace to the banks of the Danube, which he paſſed, being de- 
ſirous to end his days in the antient country of the Goths. But 
Uldin, king of the Hunns who had driven out the Got hs, and 


Uldin Aing 
of the 
Hunns. 


had been now in the quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe countries for the 


ſpace of twenty-four years, alarmed at the arrival of ſo renowned 
3 a commander, with an army of his own nation, met him on the 
Defeats frontiers, and, after ſeveral conflicts, defeated and killed him 
_ end kills in a pitched battle *. His body being found on the field of bat- 
Salinas the tle, Uldin cauſed his head to be cut off, and ſent it to Arca- 
Goth. dius, who received it at Conſtantinople on the third of Fanuary 
of the enſuing year 401 U. = | 
Uldin a- No prince had hitherto deſerved better of the empire than 
wages Uldin. But two years after the ſignal victory obtained chiefly 
Thrace. by his means over Radagaiſus, he became, on what provoca- 
oy tion we know not, an irreconcileable enemy to the Romans; 
Prif 488. and paſſing the Danube, entered Thrace at the head of a nume- 


rous army, conſiſting of Hunns and Sguiri, or Scyri, a northern 


nation, ſubject, in all likelihood, to the Hunns. As this ir- 
ruption happened during the minority of Theadeſius IL Anthemius, 
who had taken upon him the adminiſtration, did all that lay 
in his power to appeaſe Uldzin ; but he confiding too much in his 


own ſtrength, and inſiſting upon conditions that could not be 
honourably granted, Authemius ordered a body of Roman troops 
n Onos.. p. 222. i Univerſ hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 28, & ſeq. 
& SOCRAT. p. 309. Chron. Alex. p. 712. | SOCRAT. ibid. Zos. 


I. v. p. 798, 799. m Pasc p. 307. Sockar. Chron, Alex. ibid. 
| to 
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to march againſt him, at whoſe approach ſeveral of his officers, 


ended at his haughty and imperioys behavjour, laid hold of 

955 | rtugity ge 6. 6k him, and ſide with the Romans. 

This alarmed Ulgin, who thereupga retired with great precipi- But is 
tation, and repaſſed the Danube, after having loff, on his haſty Forced to 
march, many of his men. As for the Squirj, the emperor's 7: 
troops coming up with them before they reached the Danube, 

they were all to a man either killed or taken. The priſoners 


were ſold, and diſperſed all over Alia, to preyent their ever re- 

turning to their own country ”. By this oyerthrow, and one 
they had received in 387, from Theogo/iys the Great, grandfa- 
ther to the reigning emperor T heodoftus the younger, that na- 
tion, once very numerous, was almoſt utterly extirpated 2. 

From this time the Hunns ſeem to have continued par till the 

year 425, when the emperor Honorius dying, and John his 

chief ſecretary aſſuming > 4 purple, they were prevalſed upon 

by the celebrated Aetius, who had ſided with the uſurper, to 
ſpouſe his cauſe. As Hetius had been formerly given to them, 

on what occaſion we know not, as an hoſtage, and was, by 

that means, become acquainted with their chiefs, the uſurper 

{ent him, as the moſt Proper perſon, with large ſums, to en- 


gage them in his cauſe. Accordingly, a few months after his 77 Hunns, 
7 = any he returned at the head of ſixty thouſand Hlunns. to the num 
Upon his entering Italy, he was met by Aſpar, one of the ge- ber of 
nerals of Tbeodeſius, who, upon the death of his uncle Hono- 60, ooo, 
rius, had cauſed himfelf to be proclaimed emperor of the weſt, 7:47? 7? 
Hereupon a bloody battle enſued, without any conſiderable ad- he off F 
vantage on either ſide. But in the mean time Hetius, being * Ys : 
informed of the death of the uſurper, who had been taken and ] +44 
| beheaded in Ravenna three days before the battle, ſubmitted © 
to Theodofins, and perſuaded the Hunns, not without diſtri- 
buting conſiderable ſums among them, to return home P. Theyreturn 
However, Thrace was this very year pillaged and laid waſte by Joe. 
ſome of that nation, whom Theodaret ſtyles Scythian Nomades, Rougas 
that is, Scythian wanderers. They were led by one Rowgas or 742vages 
Rotlas, who, in a boaſting manner, threatened to over-run the Thrace. 
whole empire, and to lay ſiege to Conſtantinople itſelf, which, 
he bragged, he would take at the firſt aſſault, and, havin 
_ plundered it, lay it in afhes%. But Theodaſius, not in the [aff 


trightened at the menaces of the barbarian, committed the event, 


according to cuſtom, ſays Socrates, to Providence, and ſoon 


2 SOCRAT. |. ix. c. 6. p. 806, 207. o Idem ibid. Soz. I. iv. 
p. 759. Los. I. iv. p. 759. P PutLosToRG. I. xu. c. r4. p. 538. 
Pgosp. chron. Cass10D0R. chron. 1 Soc RAT. } VII. c 43. 


p. 387. THeopoRET. I. v. c. 36. p. 749. 
Vol. XVIII. FT „ obtained 
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He is kil- obtained what he defired ; for Rougas was killed with lightning, 
led with a plague broke out in his army, and ſwept off the greateſt part 
lightning, of his men, and fire from heaven conſumed moſt of thoſe whom 
and his ar- the plague had ſpared. This complication of misfortunes, as 
my diſperſ- ye may call it, ſtruck the barbarians with ſuch terror, that 
7 Tear they retired of their own accord, dreading, not the arms of the 
| wy P Romans, ſays Socrates, but the power of Heaven, which had 
Gt evidently eſpouſed the cauſe of Theodoſius *. Socrates adds, 
that St. Proculus, who preached then at Conſtantinople, and 

was afterwards raiſed to the ſee of that city, made a ſermon to 
the people on the diſperſion of the Hunns, applying to them 
what - read in the prophet Ezek:el concerning Gog and Ma- 
og (B). | 

: da. years after this irruption, that is, in 432, we find the 
Hunns in poſſeſſion of Pannonia; for Aetius, being that year 
diſgraced by Valentinian III. or rather by his mother Placidia, 
who governed during the minority of her ſon, is ſaid to have re- 
tired to the court of Roas, king of the Hunns in Pannonia. 
The Hunns Priſcus tells us, that they ſettled in Pannonia in virtue of a 
ſettle in treaty concluded with Hetius; but when, or on what occaſion, 
Pannonia. this treaty was made, we are no-where informed. They were 
not in poſſeſſion of that country in 427, for in that year Theo- 
doſius is ſaid to have tranſplanted the Goths from Pannonia, 
which they had held ever ſince the year 377, when they firſt 
entered it, into Thrace, and to have reunited that province to 


| © Sockat. ibid. * Idem ibid. t Prosy. chron. Pa15c. 
P. 37- = : 


(B) Valeſius is of opinion, that Rowgas, leader of the Hunns in 
this irruption, and Rouas, the immediate predeceſſor of Attila, and 
his uncle, according to Jornandes (6), on the father's fide, are one 
and the ſame perſon (7). But this opinion is no-ways agreeable to 
what we read in Socrates, Theodoret, and Priſcus the rhetorician ; 
for the two former writers tell us, that Rowgas loſt his life in this 
incurſion, in the manner we have related (8). On the other hand, 

it is manifeſt from P-i/zus (9), that there was no war between the 
Romans and Hunns when Rouas died. Beſides, it is certain, that 
Rouas did not die in 425, the year in which the Hunnt, under the 
conduct of Rougas, broke into Thrace; for Priſcus tells us, (10), 
that Plintha and Dionyſius, who were ſent with the character of em- 


baſſadors to Rouas, had been conſuls; and Dionyfius was not conſul 
till the year 429. | | 8 


(6) Fornand. rer. Goth. c. 35. (5) Val. rer. Fran. I. iv. p. 154. 
2 NW Theodoret. ubiſupra. (9) Priſc. p. 47, 48. (id) 
161M ibid, | 5 | 
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thouſand of his men, by the Funns *, at the inſtigation of He- Of how 
tus, provoked, as ſome authors write *, at their revolting ,z,, cut off 


of faith and the blackeſt treachery. Socrates writes, that the 
unhappy Burgundians, harraſſed with continual inroads by the 


alive, had recourſe to Heaven ; and repairing to a city in 
there declared their deſire of embracing the chriſtian religion. 
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the empire On the other hand, they were maſters of Pan- 


nonia, or at leaſt held part of that province, in 432; for in that 


year Aetius, as we hinted above, not thinking himſelf ſafe in 

the Roman dominions, is ſaid to have taken refuge among the 

Hunns in Pannonia . In 437, Valentinian III. yielded, as we 

read in Caſſiodorus *, Eaft Illyricum, which compriſed Panno- 

nia, to Theodofius II. which muſt be underſtood of the towns 

and fortified places, for theſe the Romans ſeem to have kept ; 

and hence it is, that we find Attila, ſeveral years after the 

Hunns had been in poſſeſſion of Pannonia, obliged to lay ſiege _— 
to Sirmium, the metropolis of that province 7. As the Hunns 
were chiefly indebted to Hetius for the lands they held in Panno- 

nia, Roas their king not only received that able commander 

with the greateſt demonſtrations of kindneſs and friendſhip, upon 

his _ diſgraced at the court of Placidia, and obliged to 

quit the Roman territories, but ſent him back at the head of 

a powerful army of Hunns; which ſo terrified Placidia, that 

ſhe reſtored Aetius to all his employments, and raiſed him to 

the rank of a patrician*. In the year 435, a ſtrong body of They join 

Hunns, marching through Germany into Gaul, joined Aetius Aetius 4 

againſt the Burgundians, who, having been allowed, in 413, gainſt the 


to ſettle in that part of Gaul, which bordered on the Rhine, Burgun- 


had revolted from the Romans, and ravaged Belgic Gaul. Ae- dians. 
tius, having gained a complete victory over them, obliged 
Gondicarius their king to ſue for peace; which he granted, but 
neither Gondicarius nor his people long enjoyed; for, in the be- 
ginning of the following year, he was cut off, with twenty 


anew ; while others charge Aetius on this occaſion with breach 20,000. 


unns, and no longer in a condition to make head againſt \ 
ſo powerful an enemy, only three thouſand of them _ left 


aul, 


The biſhop of the place injoined them a ſeven days faſt, during 
which time he inſtructed them in the myſteries of our holy re- 
ligion, and, having afterwards adminiſtered to them the ſacra- 


ment of baptiſm, he ſent them home full of courage and confi- 


u THEOPH. p $1. MARCELLIN. chron. PRgOsP. PrIsc. 
ubi ſupra. = Ca0D, I. Li. epi. 1. Pp 17. Y-Prosy. 
p. 67. z PRosp. chron. Ip AT. p 20. VAI. rer. Franc l. v. 
p. 140. 2 IDAT- p. 21. SIDON. car. vii. p. 338. Pa os chron. 
Bock. Belg. p. 486. 
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dence. In this condition they marched againſt the Humns ; 
and finding them deſtitute of a leader, Lytar their king dying 


Hunns cu? the night before, gorged with immoderate eating and drinking, 
0 


off by the 


Burgun- 
dians, 


The Hunns Againſt them the Romans called the Hunns to t 


oblige the 
 Goths 70 


raiſe the 


But art in 


the end de- 


*eated by 
Fs 7 ( G ochs 0 


upon them, cut ten thouſand of them in pieces, and 


they 


obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight . 


Thenceforth the Burgundians, adds Socrates, continued ſtedſaſt 
in the chriſtian religion . Notwithſtanding this overthrow, 
the Hunns, either this year 436, or the following, as Idatius 
will have it , marched with a conſiderable body to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Romans againſt the Goths, who had been allowed to 


ſettle in *. e but, not ſatisfied with the countries allotted 


them, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral neighbouring 
cities belonging to the Romans, and even laid * to Narbonne. 

eir aſſiſtance; 
who, being led by count Literius, fell upon the up buſted 
in the ſiege; put them to flight, and entered the city, each 
horſeman carrying with him two buſhels of corn; which proved 
a = ſeaſonable ſupply, the inhabitants being reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity . Idatius aſcribes the raiſing of the fiege to 
Aetius *, probably becauſe Litorius ated by his orders, he be- 
ing commander in chief of all the armies of the weſtern empire. 
The Hunns, who thus ſignalized themſelves agaipft the Goths, 


had, the year before, been employed by the Romans againſt the 
rebellious Armorici, whom they reduced. From Armorica 


they marched againſt the Goths of Aquitain ; but, on their 
march, they plundered the province of Auvergne, though be- 


longing to the Romans, whom they ſerved as auxiliaries . Li- 
terius, after having gained great advantages over the Goths, laid 


ſiege to Toulouſe, their capital; but was in the end overcome 


in a pitched battle by Theodoric their king, and taken priſoner, 


moſt of his Hunns being cut in pieces, as we have related elſe- 


where i. It was probably during this war between the Romans 


and Goths in Gaul, which laſted four years, that Gauſeric, King 


of the Hunns, beſieged the city of Bazas belonging to the Goths; 


but was obliged, by a miraculous apparition, to drop the enter- 
prize, and retire, as the reader will find related at length by 
(Gregory of Tours *, About this time two chiefs of the Hunns, 
Baſic and Curſic, having numerous bodies of their nation under 
their command, which they had, for ſome time, employed 


* VaL. rer. Franc. I. iii. p. 136, 137. Sock. |. vii. 
e. 30. Pp. 371, 372. © Ivar. p: 21. i Prosy. chron. Var. 
rer. Franc. I. iii. p. 140. E IparT. ibid. bh S1pox: car vii. 


p. 331, 338. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 101 k GRRNG. 


Tous. de glor. martyr. I. i. c. 13. p. 31—34. Val. rer. Franc. 
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againſt the Perſians, came to Rome, and ettered into the ſet- 
vice of Valentinian III. emperor of the weſt. 

Rougas, king of the Hunts, of whom we have ſpoken above, 
had been ſucceeded, in 4.25, by Rotwias or Roas, who concluded Theodo- 
a peace with Theodo/tus I. whereof one of the conditions was, fius IT. 
that the emperor ſhould pay him a yearly penſion of three hun- Pa. e 
dred and fifty pounds weight of gold n. But Rowas, reſolving, 3479 Pen- 
a few years after the concluſion of this peace, to ſubdue the 1 to the 
Boiſchi, and other nations dwelling on the banks of the Danube, 
whom Theodofius had taken under his protection, diſpatched one 
Elias to the court of Conſtantinople, threatening to make wat 
upon Theodofius, if he lent them the leaft aſſiſtance. Hereupon 
Plintha and Dionyſius, two generals of no ſmall renown, were 
1 to treat with the king of the Hunns, and divert him, 
if poſſible, from the reſolution he had taken ". In the mean 
time, Rouas died, and was ſucceeded by his two nephews Bleda Rleda and 
and Attila o. Bleda alone is named by Tyro Proſper ?, and the Attila! 
firſt by count Marcellinus * ; whence authors conclude, that ſucceed 
he was the elder brother. Fornandes thinks, that to his ſhare Rouas. 
fell the provinces bordering on the weſtern empire, and to At- 
zila's the more eaftern *. But we cannot help 2 Jor- 
nandes therein miſtaken, ſince not to Bleda, but to Attila, the 
princeſs Honoria applied, as we ſhall relate anon, ſtirring him 
up to make war upon her brother Valentinian, emperor of the 
weſt, News of the death of Rouas reaching Conftantinople 
before the departure of the embaſſadors, they were ordered to 
treat with the two princes his ſucceſſors, and impowered to 
conclude with them a laſting peace; but in the room of Dio- 
nyſius was ſent the quæſtor Epigenes, a man of great experience 
in negotiations. This change was made at the requeſt of Plin- 
tha, who could not agree with Dionyſius *. The embaſſadors 
had an interview with the two princes in the neighbourhood of 
Margum, a city on the Danube in Upper Maæ ſia, at a place 
where the Margus falls into that river, and, according to San- 


ö ſon, ſtands the preſent city of Galombea in Servia. The em- 


baſſadors were obliged to confer with them on horſeback, the 


Hunns refuſing to diſmount . The peace formerly concluded Theodo- 


with Rouas was confirmed, but upon ſuch conditions as evi- ſius con- 


ibid p. 48. 


dently betrayed the deplorable ſituation of the empire, and an dee 
unaccountable puſillanimity in the Romans; for they agreed to ith them 
had taken, or csu 
| 5 roo 


treaty 
W 1 my | Year of 
! Pxzsc. legat. p. 644 ® Paisc. p. 45. *® Idem, p. 47. C7, 
* Idem ibid. P PRosy. chron. 4% MaRxcCELL. chron. ad ann. Cbriſt 447. 
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ſhould take, for the future, refuge in the Roman dominions, 
and likewiſe to fend back all the Roman captives, who had made 
their eſcape, or to pay eight pieces of gold for each of them. 
It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that, inftead of three hundred and 
fifty pounds weight of gold, the Romans ſhould pay annually 
ſeven hundred; and that they ſhould not lend the leaſt aſſiſtance 
to any barbarous nation, when attacked by, or at war with, 
the Hunns u. In compliance with this ſhameful treaty, ſome 
princes of the royal blood of the Hunns, who had taken refuge 
among the Romans, were delivered up to Attila and Bleda, 
who cauſed them immediately to be crucified in a caſtle called 
Carſus, on the Danube, in Thrace . Hence it is plain, that 
the Hunns had at this time ſome footing in Thrace. Attila and 
Bleda, being, in virtue of this treaty, at liberty to make what 
conqueſts they pleaſed, reduced ſeveral northern countries; in- 
ſomuch, that their authority was acknowledged by all the bar- 
barous nations from the Danube to the moſt diſtant coaſts of 
the Euxine ſea*. Among the reſt he ſubdued the Acatziri, 
who dwelt on the north coaſt of the Euxine ſea, and were di- 


_ vided into ſeveral nations, each of them having a king of their 


own. But the moſt antient among thoſe princes had, it ſeems, 


ſome pre-eminence above the reſt; for Priſcus, who lived in 


thoſe times, tells us, that the jealouſy, which Cauridachus, the 


eldeſt of the kings, conceived of the reſt, gave Attila an oppor- 


tunity of ſubduing them all. Theodoſius II. in order to unite 


them, and induce them to renounce the friendſhip of Attila, 


and enter into an alliance with the empire, ſent rich preſents to 
each of them ; but the perſon, whom the emperor employed 
on this occaſion, not applying in the firſt place to Couridachus, 


that prince, thinking himſelf thereby highly injured, acquainted 
Attila with what had paſſed, inviting him at the ſame time to 


come and revenge the affront, that had been offered him. At- 
tila laid hold of the opportunity; and having, without loſs of 
time, ſent a powerſul army againſt the Acatziri, he ſoon re- 


| duced the other princes, but ſuffered Couridachus to enjoy his 


Attila af- 
goints his 
en Ellac 
ling over 
all the na- 
tions Con- 
Aering on 


2 Euxine Goth. e. 35. P. 661. Y Parsc. p. 5-63. 
Ita. | | | 


dominions undiſturbed . Some time after, Attila invited him 
to his court; but Couridachus, alledging he could not bear the 
preſence of ſo great a god, prudently declined complying with 
his invitation. The Hunn, pleaſcd with this plea, never offered 
him the leaſt violence ; but gave the countries belonging to the 


other Acatzirian princes to his eldeſt ſon, named Ellac, ap- 


pointing him king over all the nations bordering on the Euxine 
ſea, The young prince, in going to take poſſeſſion of his new 


Idem ibid. * Idemibid. * Idemibid. p. $4. Jon. rer. 
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| kingdom, had the misfortune to break his right arm by a fall 
| from his horſe *. Attila, having, with the aſſiſtance of his 
brother Bleda, brought under ſubjection all the northern na- 
| tions, began, as his ambition knew no bounds, and his arms 
| had been hitherto attended with wonderful ſucceſs, to entertain 
ö thoughts of reducing, not only the Got hs ſettled in Thrace, but 
the Romans themſelves, and making himſelf maſter of the whole 
empire. With this view, having drawn together a very nume- 
rous and formidable army, without any regard to the above- 
mentioned treaty, he paſſed the Danube, and, entering Thrace, 
put all to fire and ſword, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or 
condition. At this time perhaps happened what we read in 
Priſcus, viz. that, during a fair, the Hunns fell upon the Ro- 
mans, killed a great many of them, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of a caſtle. The Romans complained of theſe hoſtilities ; 
but the Hunms pretended, that the Romans had been the aggreſ- 
ſors, the biſhop of Margum having plundered, they ſaid, their 
treaſure ; on which account they inſiſted upon his being deliver- 
ed up to them, with all thoſe of their nation, who had taken 
refuge in the Roman dominions. The biſhop denied the charge; 
but the Hunnt, who wanted only a pretence to quarrel with 
T heodofius, engaged at this time in two troubleſome and expen- 
ſive wars with the Perfians and Vandals, without offering to 
prove it, entered the empire in an hoſtile manner . Vorbur- Attila and 
te gus ſuppoſes Attila to have been ftirred up by Genſeric, king of Bleda 
the Vandals, powerfully attacked at this time by Theodoſius b. break into 
o Be that as it will, Attila and his brother Bleda took ſeveral the eaſtern 
towns and caſtles, which the Romans had built on the banks of empire. 
the Danube, to awe the barbarians, and reſtrain them from 
entering the empire © Among the other towns, they made 
| themſelves maſters of Viminacium, a place of great importance 
ton the Danube in Upper Mafia. The Romans, alarmed at this 
ſudden inundation of the Hunns, adviſed the emperor to com- 
c- | ply with their requeſt, and deliver up to them the biſhop of 
us Margum; which he no ſooner underſtood, than he repaired to 
the enemy's camp, and found means to put them in poſſeſſion 
he of the city c. Attila, elated with this ſucceſs, diſpatched a 
meſſenger to TBeodoſius, requiring him to deliver up forthwith 
ed all the Hunns, who had taken refuge in the Roman territories, 


 # 3 _ ©3. MS 26. ß et hs 


he to pay him the arrears of his yearly penſion, which had been 
P- I} ffopt ever ſince he took up arms, and to ſend proper perſons to 
- ſettle what ſums ſhould be paid him for the future. He added, 

| * Idem, p. 63 —69. dem, p. 33. d Vore. hilt. Rom. 
er. German. p. 117. PRocoe.zdif. I. iv. c. 5. p.79. PRISc. 
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that there was no time to loſe, ſince he could no longer reſtrain 
or moderate the ardor of his troops, thirſting after blood and 
ſpoil. Theedofius, though not 3 little terrified at theſe menaces, 
choſe rather to try the chance of war, than abandon thoſe whom 
he had taken under his protection. He therefore only promiſed 
to ſend proper perſons to Attila, with full powers to conclude 

And make a laſting peace ©. Attila, not fatisfied with this anſwer, pur- 
themſelves ſued his ravages with more cruelty than ever, redycin * 
maſters of cities and Frog hath, viz. Retigrium, Sjngidunum, Naiſſus, 
ſeveral and Sirmium, formerly the capital of all /lyricum f (C). While 
cities and $;rmium was beſi by the Hunns, the biſhop of the place 
firong- delivered to one Conflantius, by nation a Gaul, whom Aetius 
holds. had formerly ſent to Attila and Bleda, to ſerve them in quality 
of ſecretary, ſome ſacred veſſels, to be employed in redeeming 

him, if he outlived the ſiege, or others, if he periſhed in it. 

Theſe veſlels Con/tantius kept for himſelf, and pawned them 

with one Sylvanus, who ſold them to the church. Some time 

after, Attila and Bleda having cauſed Conftantius to be crucified, 

upon a ſuſpicion that he betrayed them, Attila, pretending 

that Sylvanus had ſtolen the veſſels from Conſtantius, inſiſted 


© Idem, p. 34. +f Idem, p. 34—49. Turork. p. 88. Max- 
CELL. Chron. ” 7 | . 


(C) Retiarium, a great and populous city, ſtood on the Danube 
in Upper Mæſia, in the ſame place, according to Sanſon, where 
Zangona ſtands, a city in the preſent Ser wia. Singidunum and 
Naiſſus were both cities of Upper Mæa. The former ſtood on 
the Danube, and the latter about five days journey diſtant from at. 
Baudrand thinks Singidunum tood where ſtands the preſent city of 
Zenderia, once the capital of Serwie (11) ; but Senſor ew it 
ſomewhat higher on the Danube, and nearer Taururum or Beigrade. 
Naiſſus gave birth to Conflantine the Great, as was ſhewn elſe- 
where (12). It was intirely ruined by the Hunns ; inſomuch, that 
in 449, it was ſtill deſtitute of inhabitants, there being only ſome 
fick people in the churches and hoſpitals. The neighbouring plains 
were even then covered with the bones of thoſe, who had been 
killed in war (13). Some think Nurfus ſtood where Nia, a 
city of no ſmall note in Serwia, ſands ; but Sanſan places it at fome 
diſtance from the preſent Nia. Sirmium, now Sirmiſb, flood in 
Lower Pannonia, and is famous in hiſtory, on account of the many 
laws enaQted by the emperors while reſiding there, which have been 
collected by Jacobus Gothofredus, in his typography of the cities 
mentioned in the Theodo/ian code. It is at preſent a city of Scla- 
_ wonia. / | es 


(11) Baudr. p. 198. (12) Uriverl hi. vel. xv. p. 277. 
(13) Priſc. p. 49. | 
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upon his being delivered up to him, though Sylvanus cffcred 
to pay him the full value of them S. The emperor was to ſuch 
a degree alarmed at the progreſs of the two brothers made in 
Mafia, Thrace, and Illyricum, that, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
at Conſtantinople, he withdrew into Aſia, and continued there 
till the return of the troops he had ſent againſt Genſeric king of 
the Vandals, to whom he was forced to grant an advantageous 
peace b. As to the iſſue of this war, we are left in the dark. 
All we know is, that a peace was concluded between Attila and 
7 heodoſius, but upon what terms, we are no-where *told. 
During this peace, Attila, no longer able to bear a partner in 
the kingdom, cauſed his brother Bleda to be aſſaſſinated, and, Attila 
upon his death, obliged the whole nation of the Hunns to ac- _ bis 
knowledge him for their ſovereign, He was obeyed by ſeveral Riede A 7 
other nations beſides the Hunns. Fornandes names among the off fon * 
reſt the Got hs, meaning, without all doubt, thoſe who choſe to | 


s remain in their antient ſeats, the Gepidæ, the Suevians, the NY 
k Alan, the Heruli, the Sarmatians, the Semandrians, the 
4 Sguiri, the Sattagares, the Rugians, and the Agatzirians i. 
4 He was ſole maſter of all Scythia and Germany, which no one 


had ever held before him *. Priſcus obſerves, that no prince | 
ever ſubdued ſo many countries in ſo ſhort a time, his authority His great 
being acknowledged by all the ſtates and princes from the Rhine Power. 
to the moſt northern borders of the Perſan empire, which he 
had once ſome thoughts of invading, and might, according to 
Priſcus, have eaſily reduced, and, with that addition of ſtrength, 

made himſelf maſter of the whole Roman empire l. Priſcus 
ſays, that the Romans declined giving him the title of king, and 
only ſtyled him general of their armies, diſguiſing the annual 
tribute they paid him with the ſpecious name of falary ; fo 
great was their vanity, when their power was at the loweſt ebb! 
They treated in the ſame manner the kings of the Goths and 
Burgundians, who, as they were leſs powerful, thought them- 
ſelves honoured with the title of general; but Attila rejected 
it with contempt, ſaying, That the emperors had ſlaves for their 
generals; whereas his generals were upon a level with the empe- 

.Tors themſelves n. Fornandes writes, that when he entered 
Gaul in 451, he was attended by a troop of kings and princes, 

| who ſtood trembling before him, without daring to utter a 
word; but always ready, at the leaſt ſign, to execute his com- 
mands with the utmoſt care and ſubmiſſion . They referred 


s PaIsSC. p. 579. h Pros. chron. Turo p 17. Manc:r, 
chron. Chron. Alex. p. 730. i Jon. p. 5$85—u88. * Idem, 
e 49. P. 684. Pais. p. 64. [dem, p. 66. Joa. 
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that there was no time to loſe, ſince he could no longer reſtrain 
or moderate the ardor of his troops, thirſting after blood and 
ſpoil. Theodoſus, though not a little terrified at theſe menaces, 
choſe rather to try the chance of war, than abandon thoſe whom 
he had taken under his protection. He therefore only promiſed 
to ſend proper perſons to Attila, with full powers to conclude 


And make a laſting peace. Attila, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, pur- 
themſelves ſued his ravages with more cruelty than ever, reducing ſeveral 
maſters of cities and ſtrong-holds, viz. Retiarium, Sjngidunum, Naiſſus, 


ſeveral 


Theſe veſſels Conſtantius kept for himſelf, and pawned them 
with one Sylvanus, who ſold them to the church. Some time 
after, Attila and Bleda having cauſed Conſtantius to be crucified, 


upon a ſuſpicion that he betrayed them, Attila, pretending 


that Sylvanus had ſtolen the veſſels from Conſtantius, inſiſted 


© Idem, p. 34. +f Idem, p. 34—49. Turoyn. p. 88. Max- 
CELL. chron. ” | 


(C) Retiarium, a great and populous city, ſtood on the Danube 
in Upper Mæſia, in the ſame place, according to Sanſon, where 
Zangona ſtands, a city in the preſent Servia. Singidunum and 
Naiſſus were both cities of Upper Mz/fia. The former ſtood on 
the Danube, and the latter about five days journey diſtant from it. 
Baudr and thinks Singidunum ſtood where ſtands the preſent city of 
Zenderin, once the capital of Serra (11); but Senſor gow it 


ſomewhat higher on the Danube, and nearer Tauruzum or Belgrage. 


Naiſſus gave birth to Conflantine the Great, as was ſhewn elſe 
where (12). It was intirely ruined by the Hymns ; inſomuch, that 
in 449, it was ſtill deſtitute of inhabitants, there being only ſome 


ick people in the churches and hoſpitals. The neighbouring plains 


were even then covered with the bones of thoſe, who had been 
killed in war (13). Some think Nauifus ſtood where Ni, a 
City of no ſmall note in Serwia, ſtands ; but Sanſcr places it at fome 
diſtance from the preſent Nia. Sirmium, now Sirmiſh, ſtlood in 
Loawer Pannonia, and is famous in hiſtory, on account of the mary 
laws enaQted by the emperors while reſidingthere, which have been 
collected by Jacobus Gothofredus, in his typography of the cities 
mentioned in the Theodo/tan code. It is at preſent a city of Scla- 
wVonia, | 


(11) Baudr. p. 168. (12) Univer % wil. xv. p. 277 
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upon his being delivered up to him, though Sylvanus « ffered 
to pay him the full value of them 5. The emperor was to ſuch 
a degree alarmed at the progreſs of the two brothers made in 
Mefia, Thrace, and Illyricum, that, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
at Conſtantinople, he withdrew into Aſia, and continued there 
till the return of the troops he had ſent againſt Genſeric king of 
the Vandals, to whom he was forced to grant an advantageous 
peace b. As to the iſſue of this war, we are left in the dark. 
All we know is, that a peace was concluded between Attila and 
7 headsſius , but upon what terms, we are no-where told. 
During this peace, Attila, no longer able to bear a partner in 


upon his death, obliged the whole nation of the Hunus to ac- 
knowledge him for their ſovereign. He was obeyed by ſeveral 
other nations beſides the Hunns. Fornandes n1mes among 


remain in thcir antient ſeats, the Gepidæ, the Sueviaus, the 
Alans, the Heruli, the Sarmatians, the Semandrians, the 
Squiri, the Sattagares, the Rugians, and the Agatzirians i. 


He was ſole maſter of all Scythia and Germany, which no one 


had ever held before him *. Priſcus obſerves, that no prince 
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the kingdom, cauſed his brother Bleda to be aſſaſſinated, and, Attila 


cauſcs His 
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reſt the Goths, meaning, without all doubt, thoſe who choſe to ,7; 


ever ſubdued ſo many countries in ſo ſhort a time, his authority His great 
being acknowledged by all the ſtates and princes from the Rhine £5wcr. 


to the moſt northern borders of the Perſian empire, which he 


had once ſome thoughts of invading, and might, according to 


Priſcus, have eaſily reduced, and, with that addition of ſtrength, 
made himſelf maſter of the whole Roman empire '. Priſcus 
ſays, that the Romans declined giving him the title of king, and 
only ſtyled him general of their armies, diſguiſing the annual 


tribute they paid bim with the ſpecious name of falary ; fo 


great was their vanity, when their power was at the loweſt ebb! 
They treated in the ſame manner the kings of the Goth and 
Burgundians, wlio, as they were leſs powerful, thouglit them- 
felves honoured with the title of general; but Vila rj cted 
it with contempt, ſaying, That the emperors had ſlaves for their 
generals; whereas his generals were upon a level with the empe- 


Tors themſelves ®. TFornandes writes, that when he entered 


Gaul in 451, he was attended by a troop of kings and princes, 
who ſtood trembling before him, without daring to utter a 
word ; but always ready, at the leaft ſign, to execute his com- 


mands with the utmoſt care and ſubmiſſion ". They reſcrred 
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all their differences to Attila, looked upon his deciſions as ora- 
cles, and in every thing ſubmitted to him as to the king of 
kings. Among theſe kings were two, to whom Attila paid a 
particular regard, viz. Yalamir or Balamir, king of the Oftro- 
. goths, who had remained among the Hunns, a man of a frank 
and open temper, and an enemy to all art and diſſimulation; 
and Arderic, king of the Gepidæ, a prince of great penetra- 
tion, and inviolably attached to Attila o. As to the perſon of 
Attila, Fornandes has left us the following portrait of him: he 
was black, low in ſtature, had a bread breaſt, a large head, a 
flat noſe, and ſmall eyes?. He was fond of war ; but depended 
more upon his counſel, than upon his ſword, employing not 
only force and menaces, but often craft and artifice, and ſome- 
times low wiles, and even lies, to obtain his end 4. He was 
conſtantly forming new projects and vaſt deſigns, aſpiring at no- 
thing leſs than the monarchy of the univerſe. He was ſo elated 
with his great power and ſucceſs, as not to hearken to reaſon, 
however plain and evident r. The pride and haughtineſs of his 
mind appeared in all his actions and motions, in his gait, eyes, 
and looks; infomuch, that no one could behold him, without 
concluding, that he was ſent into the world to diſturb it *. His 
preſence, joined to the reputation he had acquired, ſtruck all 
who beheld him with ſuch awe and terror, that very few ven- 
tured to approach him, or ſpeak to him. However, we are 
told, that an embaſſador ſent to him by Valentinian III. ap- 
peared quite unconcerned before a man, who made the world 
tremble. As the embaſſador had juſtice on his fide, he was 
not afraid of his wild and menacing looks ; but, in ſpite of the 
rage to which he abandoned himſelf, anſwered all his com- 
plaints, without betraying the leaſt fear, leaving him at his de- 
parture calm and capable of reaſon, though he had found him 
quite outrageous and untraQable . In his time was found a 
| ſword, thought to be the ſword of Mars, and, on that account, 
held in great veneration by the antient kings of Scythia. It had 
been loft for ſome ages, and was faid to have been found in the 
following manner: a cow-herd, obſerving one of his cows wound- 
ed in the foot, followed her bloody traces to the place whereſhe had 
received the wound. There he diſcovered the edge of aſword ap- 
pearing above ground, which the cow had trod upon. The ſword 
he immediately dug up, and carried it to the king; who knowing 
it to be the famous ſword of the god of war, received it with in- 


* Idem ibid. YP Joy. rer. Goth. c. 35. p. 661. 4]Jorn. | 
rer. Goth. c. 43. p. 674. & c. 36. p. 660, 663. PR isc. p. 64. 
* JORN.'C. 35. P. 661. PRISc p. 54. Cass 10poR. I. i. 
epiſt. iv. p. 512. 
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effible joy, as portending, that he was to extend his con- 
—_ to 2 diſtant inne of the world . Priſcus, from 
whom Fornandes copied this account, writes, that nothing 
ined Attila ſo much reſpe and veneration among the ſuper- 
fitious vulgar, as the diſcovery of this ſword in his time *. 
The ſame author adds, that he was ſo blinded with pride, as to 
forget he was a man, and to ſuffer divine honours to be paid to 
him 7. He was not, however, without ſome good qualities; 
for to thoſe who referred their controverſies to him he adminiſ- 
tered juſtice, according to the ſtricteſt rules of equity. He 
treated his ſubjects with great mildneſs, ſuffering them quietly 
to enjoy their eſtates, and levying only ſuch ſums as they could 
eaſily pay 2. In his dominions, ſays Sylvianus, no poor were 
ſeen oppreſſed with tributes and taxes *. He was ever ready to 
forgive thoſe who ſubmitted to him ; and was never known to 
have abandoned ſuch as he had once taken under his protection ®. 
He was ſo far from placing his grandeur in pomp and ſhow, 4 enemy 
which ſerve only to dazzle the eyes of the ſenſeleſs multitude, “ Pf 
that, on the contrary, he affected an air of ſimplicity, and con- dd, 
tempt for ſtate and all kind of outward magnificence. His 
dreſs was proper, but plain. He could not abide any gold, pre- 
cious ſtones, or the leaſt ornament on his ſword, or the trap- 
pings of his horſe, though in great requeſt among the princes 
who attended him, and thoſe of his court e. Priſcus, who at- 
tended Maximinus, ſent by the emperor Theodeſeus in 449, to 
the court of Attila with the character of embaſlador, tells us, 
that they found him fitting in his tent on a wooden chair 4. The 
ſame writer followed him ſeveral days journey beyond the Da- 
nube, till he reached one of his moſt magnificent palaces, which 
was all of wood, and ſtood in a large village, and in a country 
where no wood or ſtones were to be found e. Attila, ſoon. 
after his arrival, invited Maximinus and Priſcus to a grand en- 
tertainment, at which the gueſts were all ſerved in filver and 
gold; but before the king was ſet a diſh of plain meat, of 
which he ate but very ſparingly, and on a trencher. He drank 
very little, and out of a wooden cup, while the reft were regaled 
with great variety of liquors in cups of gold, enriched with 
precious ſtones. During the banquet, ſomething happened, 
which made all the company laugh; but Attila, as Priſcus ob- _ 
ſerved, maintained his uſual gravity amidſt their mirth, without 1 | 
the leaſt ſmile or change of countenance . He had, according 


His good 


quan ties, 


* JORNAND. c. 35. p. 662. *Prisc. p. 54. 7 Idem, p. 75. 
2 Idem, p. 60. SaLviay. MassiL. de gubern. I. v. p. 112, 
d Jon x. c 36. p. 661. E Fanc. p. 7 deem, p. 70, 
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to the cuſtom of his nation, many wives g, or, as Jornandes 
expreſſes it, troops of wives , by whom he had almoſt a num- 
berleſs iſſue. His favourite wit was one Crecha or Recha, who 


reſided ta is capital, and by whom he had his eldeft fon Ellac, 
wich two others. Priſcus, who carried her ſome preſents, 


found her fitting on a bed amidſt the women who attended her 


ſitting on the ground, and working i. The fame writer men- 


| tions two other wives of Attila“. Among his children are 


mentioned Ellac his eldeſt ſon, un who periſhed in 
making war upon the Romans, and Hernac or Hernas, the 
voungaeſt of them ail '. Attila had an extraordinary eſteem 
and alt-ion for E Uac, whom he raiſed above all his brothers, 
made him in his life-time king of the Acatzirians, and appoint- 
ed him his ſuccetivr aſter his death; but the fon did not long 
outlive the father, being killed in a battle ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the crown n. Next to Ellac, Hernas was the father's fa- 
vourite, the ſoothſ:yers having foretold, that he was to outlive 
all his brothers, and maintain the ſplendor and glory of his 
family. The firſt part of this ſuppoſed prediction proved true; 
but as to the other, Hernas was ſo far from maintaining the 
glory of his family, that, declining to engage in the war, 
which his brother Dengizic undertook againſt the empire, he 
contented himſelf with ſome lands given him by the emperor 
Marcian in Little Scythia”. This is all we find in the antient 
writers concerning the celebrated Attila and his numerous iſſue. 
The modern authors add many things, and among the reſt, 


that, while Attila was in Gaul, a holy hermit told him, I' bat 


he was the inert of God, who had put the ſword of juſtice 
into his hand, to puniſh the vices of the chriſtians ; ; but would 
ſnatch it from him as ſoon as they were reclaimed. They add, 
that A{ila, after the famous defeat he received in Champagne, 
mindful of the ſaying of the hermit, added to his other titles 
that of flagellum Dei, or the courge of God o. But what we 
read in the modern hiſtories of Hungary concerning thoſe earl 
times is, for the moſt part, either quite groundleſs, highly im- 
probable, or evidently fabulous. 

Bur to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : Attila being, by 
the death of his brother Bleda, become ſele maſter of ſo many 
nations, all ready to follow his banners, and execute his com- 


H. bie mands, he looked upon the Roman emperors with ſuch con- 


a, inſults 
„ eROman 
if ele 


tempt, that he is ſaid to have ſent, out of mere wantonneſs, 


* Idem, p. 55, b Jon. c. 49. p. 684, i Parc. p. 63. 
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two Goths, with the character of embaſſadors, the one to The- 
odoſius, and the other to Valentinian, with this haughty and in- 
ſulting meſſage; Attila, my maſter and yours, commands you to 
get ready a palace for his reception 2. What anſwer they re- 
turned, we are no-where told. However, we do not find, 
that Attila openly broke the peace he had concluded with T heg- 
doſius, as we have related above, till the year 447. It is true, 
he often threatened him with war, but only in order to draw 
from him money, corn, proviſions, and whatever elſe he ſtood 
in need of, the Romans, who trembled at the very name of 
Attila, complying, like ſo many flaves, with all his demands, 


' that he might have no pretence to take arms againſt them. The 


embaſſadors he ſent to Conſtantinople returned always loaded with 
preſents; inſomuch, that when he thought any of his ſubjects 
worthy of any extraordinary reward, he uſed to ſend them, 
under ſome pretence or other, with the character of embaſſadors 
to T heodo/ius 3. Attila continued thus trampling under foot 
the majeſty of the empire, and inſulting the weakneſs of Theo- 
doſius, till the year 447, when, no longer ſatisfied with the an- 
nual penſion paid him by the emperor, and the rich preſents 
yearly ſent him, he declared war againſt the empire, upon what He de- 
provocation we know not, probably without any; for Theodo- clares war 
ſeus complied with all his demands, however unjuſt and arrogant. 9, 
Tprace felt the calamities of this war the firſt; for Attila, en- 1 heodo- 
| tering it at the head of a formidable army, laid it waſte, ſays ſius II. 
Theophanes r, from the Euxine ſea to the ſtraights of Gallipoli To of | 
and Seſtos. They ravaged, ſays count Marcellinus, almoſt all *; a 6 
Europe, laying every-where the towns and caſtles in aſhes . , fe 
They advanced as far as the caſtle of Anthirc *, placed by deral pro- 
Baudrand between Selymbria and Conſtantinople. TFornandes vince. 
writes, that Attila, with an army of Hunns, Gepidæ, Goths, 
Alans, &c. commanded by their reſpective kings, ravaged all 
Illyricum, Thrace, both Dacias, Mafia, and Scythia v. They 
took and plundered Philippopolis in Thrace properly ſo called, 
Arcadiopolis in the province of Europe, Conſtantia, a city men- 
tioned only by Theophanes, Marcianopolis, the metropolis of 
Lower Mafia, and extended their ravages to the ſtraights of 
Thermopylz, leading from Theſſaly into Achaia *; ſo that they 
muſt have croſſed Maceden and Theſſaly, That they over-ran 
Macedon and Greece, is affirmed by a modern writer, who 
quotes Procopius ; but we have not been able to find that paſ- 


P Chron. Alex. p. 734. 1 FRise. p. 36, 37. Turoru. 


p. 88. 5 Marc. chron. TuHeora. ibid. v. Bavny, 
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ſage. Seventy towns and upwards, belonging to the eaftern 

empire, were taken and ranſacked in this irruption of the 

Hunns and other barbarous nations ſubject to Attila . The 

generals Theodoſius employed againſt them were, Aſpar, Ar- 

cobindus, and Arnegiſceles, whom Theophanes names Argaliſcles®, 

the chronicle of Alexandria, Anargiſcles d, and Fornandes, 
Arnegiſtles :. What the other two did, we are no-where told; 

but Arnegiſceles, who was magifter militiæ in Mafia and 

Thrace, engaged Attila in Lower Dacia, or rather Mafia, on 

the banks of the Iris, which falls into the Danube at a ſmall 

diſtance from a city of the ſame name . The battle proved 

very bloody, Arnegiſceles having, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſhed 

| himſelf in a moſt eminent manner, and killed many of the 

enemy with his own hand; but, falling unluckily from his 

He di feats horſe in the heat of the engagement, he was himſelf killed, 
the gene- and his army put to the rout *. Jornandes ſuppoſes, that this 
rals ſent battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Marcianepolis. An- 
againſt other battle was fought in the Cherſoneſus, not far from Galli- 
bim. poli, in which no better ſucceſs attended the Romans than in 
the other ; ſo that Theodoſius, finding he could no longer 


withſtand the power of the barbarians, diſpatched the patrician 


Anatolius to Attila, and with him Vigilius, who was well ac- 
quainted with the language of the Hunns, charging them to 
e Ro- Conclude a peace upon any terms . A was accordingly 
mans con · agreed to on the following conditions: That the Romans ſhould 


clud-a pay immediately to Attila fix thouſand pounds weight of gold, 


ſhameful and every year two thouſand; that they ſhould ſend back to him 
peace with all his deſerters, and receive none for the future; that they 


made their eſcape without paying their ranſom, or pay for each 


Romans ſhould ſend no embaſſadors to Attila, till all the de- 
ſerters and fugitives were delivered up. Theſe conditions were 
highly opprobious to the Roman name; but the deſpirited Ro- 


with an enemy, whom 
conquer. One Scotta was ſent by Attila to Conflantinople, to 


that, in 448, embaſſadors came from Attila to Conflantinople, 
to demand the money, which they had refuſed before *, in- 


2 Tix, PRosy. chron. 2 TazoPh. p 88, ®Chron. Alex. 
P. 734. Jon. reg. c. 44. P. 653. _ avs. p. 341. 

© JoRN. reg. c. 54. p. 353. Chron, Alex. f Paisc. p. 34. 
| Idem ibid. & p. 51, 53. TRRork. p. 88. PRC. p. 4453. 
Ii Man. chron. | : 


ſinuating 


him. {ſhould deliver up the Romans, who, being taken in war, had 
of them twelve pounds weight of gold; and finally, that the 


mans Choſe rather to ſubmit to any terms, than purſue the war 
they deſpaired of ever being able to 


haſten the execution of the treaty b. Count Marcellinus writes, 
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ſinuating thereby, that Attila had rejected the conditions, which 
he afterwards agreed to. Purſuant to the articles of this treaty, 
ſix thouſand pounds weight of gold were immediately ſent to 


Attila, with the Hams, who had taken refuge in the Roman 


dominions, among whom were ſome princes, who had never 
ſubmitted to Attila, and now choſe rather to be killed by the 
Romans, than fall into his hands *. The inhabitants and gariſon 
of Aſemontium, a caſtle of great ſtrength in Thrace, had refuſed 
to open their gates to Attila, and repulſed him with great loſs, 
when he attempted to ſtorm the place; ſo that he was obliged to 
withdraw from before it. The barbarian, highly provoked at 
their gallant behaviour, which a generous enemy would have 
commended, after the concluſion of the peace, infifted upon 
their delivering up to him all the Roman captives, with the 
Hunns, who had taken refuge in the fortreſs, refuſing to with- 
draw his troops, till ſuch time as his demand were complied 
with. The inhabitants anſwered, That there were no Romans 
at all in the place, and only two Hunns ; and this anſwer they 
confirmed with a ſolemn oath, not thinking perjury a crime, 
ſays our hiſtorian, when they could, by no other means, reſcue 
many unhappy Romans from death or ſlavery . In virtue of 
this peace, Attila claimed the quiet poſſeſſion of the countries 


he had conquered, that is, of the tract extending along the Da- 


nube from Pannonia to the city of Noves, placed by Sanſon in 
Lower Mejia; but he afterwards relinquiſhed this claim n. 

Soo after the concluſion of the peace, that is, in the be- 
ginning of the year 449, Attila ſent one Edecon to Conſtanti- 
nople, with the character of embaſlador, attended by his chief 
ſecretary Oreftes (D). As Edeeon ſeemed to be greatly taken 
with 


* Pais. p. 35- * Idem, p. 35, 36. = Idem, p. 37. 


(D) Oreftes was by birth a Roman, that is, he was born a ſubject 
of the empire. As he lived in Pannonia, perhaps his native coun- 


try, when that province was yielded to the Hann, in 430, he liſted | 


himſelf among the troops of Attila, who, diſcovering him to be a 
man of parts, made him his ſecretary. His father, named T atula, 
bore likewiſe ſome conſiderable employment at the court of Ai/a. 
Oreſtes married the daughter of count Romulus, ſent by Falcntinian 
III. on an embaſſy to Attila in 449, and had by her a ſon, by Males 

called Romulus Auguſtus, but, by all other hiſtorians, Romulus Au- 
guſiulus. Oreſtes, leaving the Hinrs, ſerved in the Romas armies 
with great reputation, and was raiſed to the rank of a patrician, and 

appointed by the emperor Nepos general of the troops in Ganz; 
when turning his arms againſt the prince, who had entruſted him 
with them, he drove him from the throne, and cauſed his fon Au- 


guftulus, 
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with the ſplendor and magnificence of the court, and deſirous 
to continue among the Romans, the eunuch Chryſaphus, the 
emperor's chief chamberlain, thinking him thereupon capable 
of committing, without remorſe, the blackeſt crimes, propoſed 
to him the aſſaſſinating of his prince; which he undertook to 
do, tempted by the promiſes of the eunuch. To this wicked 
attempt the emperor not only conſented, but, in order to the 
more effectual execution of ſo ſcandalous an undertaking, dif- 
patched a ſolemn embaſly to Attila, ſtrictly injoining thoſe who 
attended the embaſſadors, eſpecially their interpreter Vigilius, 
a bold and enterpriſing man, to be aſſiſting to Edecon in mur- 
dering Attila. Maximinus, who, in 422, had perſuaded the 
Perfians to conclude a peace with the Romans, was at the head 
of this embaſly; but, as he was a man of an unblemiſhed cha- 
rater, the emperor did not think fit to truſt him with the ſe- 
cret. The embaſſadors no ſooner arrived at the court of At- 
tila, than Edecon, either apprehenſive of the dangers attending 
ſuch a deſperate attempt, or deceiving the whole time the tray- 
tors with more refined treachery, diſcovered the whole to his 
prince; who immediately cauſed Vigilius to be ſeized, and ſent 


back his ſecretary Oreſtes to Conſtantinople, with the purſe in 


which the money had been brought, that was to have been paid 
to Edecon after the aſſaſſination, charging him to aſk Theodoſius 
and Chryſaphus, whether they knew it; to reproach the em- 


peror in the ſevereſt terms with ſuch a black piece of treachery, 


and to inſiſt upon his inſtantly delivering up to him Chryſaphus, 
the author and contriver of the plot ®. But the emperor, un- 
willing to ſacrifice the eunuch his chief favourite, inſtead of 
complying with Attila's demand, diſpatched the patrician Ana- 
tolius and Nomus to the king of the Hunns, charging them to 


do all that lay in their power to appeaſe him. Anatolius, at 


that time comes dome/ticorum, that is, captain of the guards, had 
negotiated a peace with Attila the year before. As for Nomus, 
he was one of Chryſaphus's particular friends, and generous to 


ſuch a degree, that no one doubted, but, with his rich preſents, 


un pgisc. p- 29—48. 


 guſlulus, in whom ended the weltern empire, to be proclaimed em- 


peror in his room (14). Oreſtes was in the end taken priſoner in 
Pavia, and brought to Odeacer, who cauſed him to be put to death 


(14) Jorn. c. 45 p. 673. Siden J. iii. . 7. 72. Priſc. 5. 37. 
(15) Evogr. 
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he would ſoften Attila. It happened accordingly; for Attila Attila 
not only promiſed to live in and amity with Theodeſius, Ipares the 
but relinquiſhed his claim to the countries on the Reman fide of ha- 
the Danube, 1 Chryſaphus, ſet Vigilius at liberty, ſent 
back many Noman captives without ranſom, and diſmiſſed the 
embaſſadors loaded with preſents. Thus Priſcus, who was an 
eye · witneſs of what he relates, having attended Maæximinus to 

the court of Attila? . The fame author writes, that Conſfan- 

tius, ſeer to Attila, being ſent embaſſador to the court of 
Conflantineple, promiſed to befriend the Romans, and do all that 

lay in his power to divert his maſter from breaking anew into 

the empire, provided Theodoſius procured him ſome rich heireſs 

in marriage. Hereupon the emperor promiſed him the daughter 

of Saturninus, whom Eudoxia had cauſed to be put to death in 

444, after he had been for fome years comes domeſticorum, or 
captain of the guards. But Zeno, commander in chief of all 

the emperor's forces, without any regard to the word or honour 

of his prince, took her by force out of the caſtle, where ſhe 

was kept, and gave her in marriage to a friend of his, named 


| Rufus. Of this Conflantius complained to Attila, and Attila 


to Maximinus, who was then at his court, telling him, that 

Conſtantius muſt either have the daughter of Saturninus, or an- 

other of equal wealth; and that it was a ſhameful thing in a 

prince to fail of his word, charging him at the ſame time to tell He re- 

his maſter from him, that he was amazed to find he had thus proaches 

gone back from his word, and forfeited his honour; that, Theodo- 

from his not puniſhing Zeno, he concluded that general to have fius as 4 

been countenanced by him in what he had done; but if he was ea. 

therein miſtaken, if Theodoſius durſt not reſent ſuch inſults from Ye. 
his own ſubjects, he was ready to teach them the reſpect, ſub- 

miſſion, and obedience they owed their ſovereign. Theedeſtus, 

' piqued with this reproach, cauſed the eſtate, not of Zeno, 

whom he was afraid to provoke, but of Saturninus, to be con- 

fiſcated, thinking to cover his weakneſs with this piece of in- 

juſtice P. | 

£ TH following year 450, Theodo/ius II. died, and was ſuc- 

ceeded by Marcian ; which Attila no ſooner underſtood, than 

he diſpatched embaſſadors to the new emperor, demanding the 

annual penſion paid him by the deceaſed prince. Marcian, not 

thinking himſelf bound by the ſhameſul treaty, which his pre- 

deceſſor had concluded with the barbarians, diſmiſi-:d the em- 

baſſadors with this anſwer, That Theodoſius was no more; and The em- 

as for himſelf, he had geld for his friends, and feel for his ene- N, 


: | : | Marcian 
mies. Attila, provoked at this anſwer, began to draw toge- refuſes 18 


15 : | . : pay him 
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ther his troops, in order to break into the empire. Hereupon 


Marcian, who had found the affairs of the empire in a moſt de- 
plorable condition, to gain time, ſent a ſolemn embaſly to Attila, 
at the head of which was Apollonius, a general of no ſmall re- 
nown, perhaps the ſame perſon to whom Theodoret wrote his 
ſeventy- third and three hundred and third letter 4. But the 
king of the Zunns, underſtanding he had not brought with him 


the uſual penſion, would neither ſpeak to him nor ſee him. 


However, he commanded him, on pain of death, to convey 
to him the preſents, which the emperor had ſent him. To this 
meſſage Apollonius anſwered, That the king needed not de- 


mand, with menaces, things which he might have when he 


Attila re- 


pleaſed, either as preſents, if he was determined to live in amity 
with the Romans, or as ſpoils, if, forgetſul of the right of na- 
tions, he thought fit to uſe violence with an embaſſador. Here- 


| Jolvetto upon Attila, chuſing rather to loſe the preſents, than declare him- 
malle war ſelf a friend to the Romans, or offer the leaſt violence to an em- 


upn Va- 
lentinian 
III. 


baſſador, ordered him to quit his dominions, and return home. 
However, not thinking it adviſeable at that juncture to engage in a 
war with Marcian, and, on the other hand, impatient of peace, 
he reſolved to turn his arms againſt the weſtern empire, then go- 
verned by Valentinian III. a weak and unwarlike prince. Roua, 


uncle to Attila, had concluded a peace with Valentinian a little 


He is fiir- 
red up by 
Honoria. 


before his death, that is, about the year 433, as we have re- 


lated above. Attila, who ſucceeded him, had no ſooner taken 
poſſeſũon of the crown, than he was, with repeated letters and 
meſſages, preſſed by Fuffa Grata Honoria, Valentinian's own 
ſiſter, to break the peace, and invade the weſtern empire. Ho- 


_  1:5r19 had been honoured with the title of Auguſta to divert her 


from marrying, there being, at that time, no man in the whole 
empire, whoſe rank anſwered her high ſtation ; for it was 


thought proper, that ſhe ſhould continue unmarried, as the 


liſters of Theodofius II. had done. But celibacy had been their 


choice; whereas Honoria had no inclination to lead a ſingle life, 
but was forced to it, and cloſely watched by Valentinian's or- 


ders, or rather by her mother Placidia's *. The young prin- 


Italy at the head of a powerful army, and marry her:; nay, 
| ſhe ſent him, either at this time or afterwards, a ring, as a 


Her incon- 
tinence. 


ceſs therefore, no longer able to bear this reſtraint, diſpatched 
privately one of her eunuchs to Attila, preſſing him to enter 


pledge of her fidelity ®. She was then about ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen, being born before her brother Valentinian in 417, or 
418. Attila, who had then juſt begun to reign, not cating to 


1 THBODORET. ep. 73- p. 492. * PRISC. p. 72, 73. * JoRn. 


reg. c. 44. p. 673. Cance. Byzant. fam. p. 57, 73, * jokN. 
ibid p. 0533. *® PRIsC. p. 40. 
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engage in this enterprize, Honoria ſuffered herſelf to be de- 
bauched by one of her own domeſtics, named Eugenius. Pla- 
cidia no ſooner perceived her with child, than ſhe cauſed her to 
be ſhut up in a private houſe, and ſoon after ſent her to Theo- 
dofius at Conſtantinople v. "This happened in 434, three years 
before Valentinian married the daughter of Theodofius . Valeſſus 
writes, that Valentinian cauſed Eugenius to be put to death, 
which is highly probable, but, we may venture to ſay, not 
affirmed by any of the antients. The ſame author main- 
tains, that Honoria was not ſent to Conſtantinople, and, what 
is ſurpriſing, quotes Jornandes, who ſays in expreſs terms ſhe 
was?. Honoria continued prefling Attila to make war upon 
her brother; but he, it ſeems, not giving ear to her ſolicita- 
tions, prayers, and intreaties, lived in peace with Vaientinian 
till the year 449. We have ſeveral proofs of a good under- A good un. 
ſtanding and friendly correſpondence between him and Aetius, derftand- | 
commander in chief of Valentinian's armies ; for that general ing be. 
ſent to Attila and Bleda a Gaul, by name Conflantius, to ſerve (aveen At- 
them in quality of ſecretary; but he being ſuſpected of treachery, tila 254 
and thereupon put to death, Aetius ſent them for the ſame of- — 
fice another of the ſame name, but by birth an Italian. After 
the year 444, Attila ſent as a preſent to Aetivs a famous mimic 
and buffoon, named Zercon, who was a native of Mauritania, 
and ſtrangely deformed . About the year 448, ſome miſun- 
derſtanding aroſe between Attila and Valentinian, on account 
of the ſacred veſſels, of which we have ſpoken above. To 
convince Attila of the injuſtice of his claim, were ſent to 
his court count Romulus, Promotus governor of Noricum, 
and Romanus, who had a command in the army. Romulus 
was a native of Petavium in Noricum, a man of great addreſs 
and experience in negotiations, and father-in-law to Ore/tes, at 
that time Attila's chief ſecretary ® An anonymous writer, 
publiſhed by Valeſius with the works of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
tells, that Oreſtes attended Attila into Italy æ. If what that au- 
| thor writes be true, Attila muſt have made an irruption into 
Italy, which no other hiſtorian has taken notice of, it being 
certain Orefles had left the ſervice of Attila before that, which 
we ſhall ſpeak of anon, and which is the only one known to 
the writers, who have reached our times (E). The embaſſa- 
e © 
» JoRN, rer. Goth. p. 653. * Manctr. chron. 7 Jorx. 
ubi ſup. * PRISC. p. 50, 57, 69. [dem, p. 53. Suid. 
p. 1122. Þ Idem, p. 37, 57, 68. © Anonym. p. 477. 


(E) Some authors think, that Jarnandes mentions this irruption | 
among the other tra:uuciuyus of the year 434, in the following 
. word: 
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dors from Valentinian met, at the court of Attila, Maximinus, 
ſent thither by Theodaſius; but, tho” they had evidently juſtice 
on their fide, the only anſwer they could get from Attila was, 
that he muſt have the veſſels, or Sylvanus muſt be delivered up 
to him, otherwiſ he was reſolved to declare war. However, 
he paid the embaſſadors great reſpect, and entertained them at 
his table with thoſe of Theodoſius . He was, without all doubt, 
himſclf well appriſed of the injuſtice of his demand; but, being 
d:termined to make war, wanted a pretence to begin it. He 
had received in 448, and entertained at his court, one Eu- 
dorus, by profeſſion a phyſician, a man of great addreſs, but of 


a reſtleſs temper, who, being accuſed of ſtirring up the Ba- 


H: claims 
Honoria 
as his 
ab, and, 
avith her, 
ys alf t he 
ae Hern 
enpire. 


gaudæ to take up arms againſt the empire, had made his eſcape, 
and found a ſanctuary amongſt the Hunns . But as the empe- 
ror, dreading above all things a war with Attila, took no nv- 
tice of his thus protecting a traitor and fugitive, recourſe was 
had to a new claim, which the king of the Huuns was very 
ſure would produce a war. We have obſerved above, that Ho- 
noria, the emperor's ſiſter, had maintained a private correſ- 
pondence with Attila, and even ſent him a ring. Attila there- 
fore diſpatched a ſolemn embaſſy to Valentinian, demanding his 
ſiſter Honoria, whom he pretended to be his wife, and, with 
her, half the weſtern empire, as belonging of right to her. 
The embaſſadors brought with them the ring, which ſhe had 
ſent him, to convince the emperor of their marriage * ; and at 


the ſame time complained, in their maſter's name, of the ill 


uſage ſhe met with; adding, that he was both able and reſolved 
to revenge it. Valentinian anſwered, That his ſiſter was already 


married; and that, among the Romans, women had no right 
to the crown, nor to any part of the empire 2. Of this mar- 


Triage no mention is made by any other writer, nor indeed of 
Honoria, ſince the year 434, when ſhe was ſent to Conſtanti- 
naple. She was probably, upon the death of Theodoſius, ſent 
back to her brother Valentinian, and received from him ſome 
}arſh treatment; perhaps he obliged her to marry a perſon ſhe 
diſliked. Be that as it will, Valentinian, having diſmiſſed the 


4 PRISC. p. 56, 57, 63, 64, 66. © Tiko Prosp. chron. 
f PRISc. p. 40. 8 {dem ibid. | 


words: Cumgue wveniente Attila wotum ſuum nequiret, explere (16). 


But theſe words may equally import, that Honeria, of whom Jor- 


zandes ſpeaks in that pailage, could not prevail upon -/ttila to come 


and marry her; and that ſhe could not marry him, though he was 


ECME, : | 


(16) Jorn, rer Goth. c 44. p. 654. 5 | 
5 22 5 ecmbaſſadors 
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embaſſadors with the anſwer related above, thought it adviſeable 
to ſend a ſolemn embaſly to Attila, in order to convince him, if 
poſſible, of the injuſtice of his claim. The perſons choſen for 
this purpoſe were Caſſiodorus, father to the writer of that name, 
the emperor's chief ſecretary, and Carpilio, the fon of Aetius. 
Caſſiodorus, who wes a man of great eloquence, addreſs, and 


' experience in negotiations, confuted ſo evidently and fully all the 


frivolous pretences alledged by Attila to juſtify his breaking with 
Valentinian, that, in the end, he ſeemed inclined to renew the 
peace, which it was no-ways his intereſt to grant, ſays Cafſio- 


dorus b, to ſo rich an empire, ready to become his prey. A x, 4 
peace was accordingly concluded, to the great ſurpriſe of Va- ,,;4; the 
lentinian, and the embaſſadors themſelves, by whom it was Romans 

| iated. It was, however, but a ſham peace, the better to with a 
deceive the unwary Romans, and fall upon them unawares. It pretended 
was likewiſe with this view, that he ſent ſoon after embaſſadors peace. 


to Valentinian, with a _— in appearance, and oblig- 
ing letter, aſſuring him, he had no reaſon to be alarmed at 
his warlike preparations, fince they wete defigned againſt Theo- 


| doric, king of the Viſigoths in Languedoc (F); that, as to the 


Romans, he ſhould ever look upon them as his friends, provided 
they did not eſpouſe the cauſe of the enemy . At the ſame time, 
he wrote to Theodoric, putting him in mind of the cruel war the 
Romans had made upon him about ten years, and preſſing him 
to renounce their alliance *. Thus, joining craft to force, he 


| endeavoured to ſet the Gothe and Romans at variance, the more 
| eaſily to cruſh them both. 


d Cas10D0R, I. i. epiſt. 4. p. 56. i Jon x. rer. Goth. c. 36. 


P. 662, 663. * Idem ibid. p. 661. Idem ibid. 


F) Genſeric, king of the Vandals, having ſent for the daughter 
of Theodoric, and married her to Hemeric his eldeſt ſon, treated her 
foon after with his uſual cruelty, caufing her noſe to be cut off, 
upon a groundleſs ſuſpicion, that ſhe deſigned to poiſon him, and 
ſending her back thus disfigured to her father. As he did not doubt 
but Theodoric would reſent this affront, he reſolved to be before-hand 
with him; and therefore ſent embaſſadors, with rich preſents, to 
court the friendſhip of Attila, and perſuade him to fall upon Theo- 
doric. Hence Attila, to deceive the Romans, gave out, that the 
warlike preparations, which were carrying on throughout his do- 


| minions, were deſigned againſt Theodoric (17). This ſtorm, it 


ſeems, began to be „ nan in 449, for, in that year, St. Lee 
deſired to be excuſed from aſſiſting at the council of Epheſus, al- 
ledging the uncertain and wavering ſtate of affairs (18). 


(17) 1dem ibid. c. 36. p. 662. (18) Les. cpi. xxvii. c. 433. 
5. 491, 498. | | 
DuRING 
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DvrixG theſe negotiations, he aſſembled one of the moſt 

powerful and formidable armies we find mentioned in hiſtory. 

He had, as we have obſerved above, people of many different 

nations among his troops, and a great number of kings at his 

devotion. Among the kings the moſt powerful were, Ardaric 

king of the Gepidæ, and Valamir king of the Oftrogoths n. His 

army conſiſted of the following nations, viz. Hunns, Gepidæ, 
Oftrogoths, Rugians, Geloniant, Squiri, Burgundians, Bello- 

notes, Neurians, Baſternæ, Turingians, Brufterians, Franks 

_ dwelling on the Neckar, Marcomans, Suevians, Duadians, 

Heruli, Turcilingians, and, in ſhort, of all the northern bar- 
barians, to the number of five, or, as others write, ſeven, 

H. enter: hundred thouſand men n. With this formidable hoſt he ſet out 
Gaul a: from Scyth:a in the depth of winter, and, bending his march 
the head through Germany, never halted till he reached the banks of the 
ef a nume- Rhine. There the Franks, who ſtill dwelt in great numbers 
7ous and on the other fide of that river, attempted to ſtop him; but they 
formidable ere, at that time, unluckily divided among themſelves, the 
75 5. _ whole nation being rent into two faQtions or parties, by the two 
* 7 ſons of Clodion quarrelling about the ſucceſſion to their father's 
Ar. dominions. The elder brother had implored the affiſtance of 
the Hunns; and the younger, probably Meroute, was ſup- 

ported by Aetius, who had, in a manner, adopted him for his 

ſon . Being thus diſunited, they were eaſily overcome; and 

on this occaſion probably happened what we read in Fredigaire, 

viz. that Childeric, the ſon of Meroute, was taken priſoner by 

the Hunns, with his mother, and carried into captivity, but 

reſcued out of their hands by the courage and fidelity of a Frank, 

named N iomaud D. We are no-where told what Attila did, 

after his victory over the Franks, in favour of Cladion's eldeſt 

ſon, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed. The king of the Hunns, 

having now no enemy to oppoſe him (for the Romans, giving 

credit to his deceitful proteſtations, looked upon him as a friend) 

cauſed whole foreſts to be cut down, in order to build boats, 

with which the Rhine in a ſhort time was covered 2. He paſſed 

that river without oppoſition in the beginning, as is ſuppoſed, 

of the year 451 *, giving out, that his deſign was to make war 

upon the Viſigoths; that he was determined to live in friendſhip 

with the Romans; and that he only wanted to croſs Gaul, and 

paſs the Loire at Orleans, in order to fall upon his enemies the 

un PRisc, p. 40. Joxx. c. 38. p. 666, 667. " Jorx. ibid. 

S1DON. Car. Vii, p. 54. Hiſt. miſcel. p. 444. Pr15c. p. 40. 


VAI Es. rer. Franc. |. iv. p. 158. P Du Cnrsr hiſt. Franc. 
ſcript. tom. ii. p. 729. 1p. car. vii. p. 541. Bock Belg. 
P. 511. 5 
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Goths in Guyenne and Languedoc. Being therefore looked upon 
as a friend by the credulous and unwary Romans, ſeveral cities 
opened their gates to him ; but his men behaving in the cities, 
that had received them, more like enemies than friends, the 
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other towns refuſed to admit them.. Hereupon Attila, pull- He takes 
ing off the maſk, beſieged, took by ſtorm, and plundered, and de- 


many places in Gaul u. The cities that ſuffered moſt on this Atroys ſeve- 


occaſion, were Tongres (G), Treves, formerly the metropo- al cities. 


lis of Gaul, which had been four times pillaged before the year 
440, and was now laid in aſhes by the Hunns *, Straſbourg, 
Spires, Worms, Mentz, Andernach, and moſt of the towns 
in that neighbourhood y. Attila, advancing thence into the 
country, and dividing his numerous army into ſeveral bodies, 
took, pillaged, and laid in aſhes, many other cities, and among 
the reſt Arras , Benſangon, Toul, and Langres *. The bar- 
barians attacked the town of Laon; but were repulſed with great 


laughter d. At Mentz they arrived the night preceding the 
ſolemnity of Eaſter, which, in 451, fell on the eighth of April; 


and having ſoon forced the gates, and entered the city ſword 
in hand, they made a dreadful havock of the inhabitants, maſſa- 


cred the prieſts at the altars, and ſet fire to the place, which 


ſoon reduced all the private and public buildings to aſhes ©, 
ſparing only the chapel of St. Stephen, if Gregory of Tours is to 
be credited, where ſome reliques of that ſaint were lodged d. At- 


t Prosy. Ip Ar. p. 28. 


* Prose. Du CnksxE tom. ii. p. 521 
» ColnT11 annal. eccleſ. Franc. ad ann. 45 1. 


v Ipar. ibid. 


Ar T iss ioDOR, chron. p 62. * Do CuksxE, p. 694 Buck. 
p- 512. * AL cu iN. apud Bolland. p. 797. AI Is. chron. 
p. 67. b Rui N ER T. hiſt. Vand. perſecut. p. 408. par. 


Du CnksNE, tom. i. p. 624. 
c. 9. p. 276. 


(G) Gregory 


d GRIC. Tux. hiſt. Franc. I. i. 


of Tours writes, that, when it was firſt heard in 


Gaul, that Attila's deſign was to paſs through that country, the 


holy biſhop of Tongres, named A4rawacus or Arwacus, went io viſit 
the holy places at Rome, where, with fervent prayers, and many 


tears, he begged Heaven to avert the calamities, that threatened 


his flock, and all Gaul. But St. Peter, appearing to him, told 


him, that the Almighty had, in bis juſtice, immutably decreed, 


that the Hanns ſhould come into G, and ravage the whole coun- 


try; bur as for him, he ſhould not live to ſee the mitcries of his 
diſtreſſed flock. With this anſwer he returned to 1o- greg, and 
| thence repaired to Maeſtricht, where he died ſoon after (i). The 


) 

creduliiy of this excellent writer is the effect of his great piety, 

which often gets the better of his good ſenſe and underſtanding. 
(19) Greg. Tur. hiſt. Franc, Lii, c. 56. p. 275, 276. 
lila, 
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tila, thus putting all to fire and ſword, arrived at length before 
Orleans, which he immediately inveſted, the inhabitants refu- 


Orleans. ſing to admit him into the city. In the mean time, Aetius, ar- 


riving from Italy at Arles, took care to encourage, by fre- 
quent meſſengers, the inhabitants and gariſon of Orleans to make 
a vigorous defence, aſſuring them, that, in a ſhort time, he 
would march to their affiftance. He had brought with him but 
a ſmall number of troops, not doubting but the Fi/igoths would 
Join the Romans in oppoſing the furious torrent, which threat- 
ened both nations alike; but finding the Viſigoths reſolved to 
wait for the enemy in their own country, he uſed all kinds of 
arguments, in order to perſuade them to change that reſolution, 
ſending to them for that purpoſe Avitus, who was raiſed to the 
imperial dignity a few years after *. The epitomizer of [datius, 
ſuppoſed to have lived in the time of Charlemagne, tells us, 

that, on this occaſion, the holy biſhop of Orleans, St. Agnan, 
was likewiſe ſent by Aetius to Theadoric king of the Vi/igoths ©. 


Aetius :s Be that as it will, Theodoric yielded at length to the reaſons al- 
Joined by ledged by the deputies of Aetius, which the reader will find in 


goths, and 


Jornandes h, promiſing to join the Romans with all his forces 
againſt the common enemy. This change of meaſures in the king 
was highly acceptable both to the nobility-end his people, who 
received the news of it with loud acclamations of joy, occaſioned 
by the eager deſire they had to try their ſtrength with the 
Hunns i (H). In the mean time, Aetius aſſembled what troops 
he could in Gaul, which were reinforced by the powerful ſuc- 
cours brought him by Theedoric, who commanded them in 
perſon, attended by his eldeſt and ſecond ſons, Thoriſmond and 
Theodoric *, Beſides the Viſigoths, the following nations are 
mentioned among the troops, that compoſed the army of Ae- 
tius, viz. the Franks, under the conduct of their king, Me- 
rouee, the Sarmatians, Burgundians, Saxons, Armoricans, the 


Lyſians, dwelling on the banks of the Lis in Flanders ', the 


© SID. car. vii. p. 341. PRosy. chron. f Canis. tom. ii. 
p. 640. [dem, p. 645. ® JorwnaxD. rer. Goth. c. 26. 
p. 663, *? Std. p. 341. Pros. chron. Jokx. ibid. p. 630. 
* Jorn. p 664. ? VaLes. p. 161. 


(H) The epitomizer of [/atius, who often adds to his author 

| ſomething of his own, tells us, that Aetius offered half Gaul to 
Theodoric, on condition he joined him againſt the Hunns ; and that, 
having by this means engaged him to ſide with the Romans, he made 
the ſame offer to Aitila, provided he made war upon 7 heoduric (20). 
But this ſeems to us altogether incredible. | 


{ 20) Cari. t. ii. p. 645 
Reverims 


| ſouth ſide; which has been denied by ſome modern writers. 
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Neberins of Ripnariars, ifihabiting the banks of the Rhine to- 
wards Cologne, the Ibrions, by Valęſius called Brions and Bre- 
ont, and placed by him in Vindelicia, now Suabia and Bavaria®, 
and ſeveral other nations of Celtic Gaul and Germany, whom 
the Romans had formerly commanded as their ſubjects, but 
were now glad to reckon among their auxiliaries and allies ”. 
Thus Aetius aſſembled an army not much inferior in number, 
according to Proſper, to that of Attila 9. 
WIL E Aetius was thus buſied in aſſembling his troops, 


Attila purſued the ſiege of Orleans with great furv, battering 


the walls night and day with an incredible number of warlike _ 
engines, till at length he became maſter of the place. Yalefius Attila 

is of opinion, that the holy biſhop Agnan cauſed the gates to be 1%. rs 
opened, leſt the city ſhould be taken by aſſault, and plundered v. leans: 
And Gregory of Tours ſeems to inſinuate, that it was not taken 

by ſtorm; for he writes, that the enemy entered the place, 

when the walls were ſhaken with the batteririg · rams, and ready 

to fall a, no breach being then made, according to that writer. 

On the other hand, the word irruptio, uſed by Apollinaris Si- 

donius, and ſigniſying a violent breaking or ruſhing in, imports, 

that the town was taken by ſtorm . Be that as it will, the 

Hunns were ſcarce entered, when Aetius and Theoderic, arriv- 

ing with all their forces, fell unexpectedly upon them, cut great Bu: 7; 
numbers of them in pieces, and obliged them to retire with 471 va 
much precipitation out of the town. Many of them threw 59057267 
themſelves into the Loire, and periſhed there *; a plain proof, an ber 


that they had paſſed that river, and inveſted the town on the 7 — 


: : dati. 
The:phanes mentions this defeat of Attila near the Loire and _ 


the city of Orleans t. As for the epitomizer of IJlatius, he 
evidently confounds this encounter with the great battle of 
Chalons u. For this ſucceſs, Hetius is by Apollinaris Sidouius 


ſtyled the deliverer of the Loire v. He is ſuppoſed to have 


gained it on the fourteenth of June, that day being marked in ” 
an antient martyrology of Orleans as a day of general thankſ- 
giving, for the happy deliverance of that city out of the hands 


of its crue] enemies *. Attila, being obliged to abandon Or- 
| deans, retired with his army towards the Rhine; and having 


m Idem rer. Franc. p. 171. & 162. & notit. Gai p. 259, 250. 
a JoRn, id. p. 664. GRe. Ton, hiſt. Franc. I. ii. e. 7. 


P. 277. Prosr. chron. p VaLEs. rer. Franc. 1. vi. 


p. 100. 4 Vide Du CuesxE, p. 476. 815. I. vii. ep. 11. 
p. 246. * Vide Du Cur sx ubi ſupra. t Tur orn. p. 9o. 
v Canis. tom. ii. p. 645. Y $10. I. vii. ep. 12. p. 199. * Vide 
Franc. Le Mainz, ami. d' Orleans, p. 18. 
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paſſed Troyes, he halted in the plains of Chalons (I), chuf- 

ing that place as moſt advantageous for his Hunns, who were 

all horſe, to engage in; for he was well appriſed, that Hetius, 

who followed him cloſe, would come up with him before = 
+=" Wi 


(I) This memorable battle was fought in the plains of Mauriac, 


ſay ſome, in the plains of Catalaunum or Chalens, ſay others (21); 


but, to reconcile them, we are only to ſuppoſe the ſame plain to 
have been known by theſe two different names; a very natural ſup- 
poſition, and founded on the authority of Jornandes, who tells us in 
expreſs terms, that the Catal/zunic were alſo called the Mauriac 
fields; Conwenitur in campos Catalaunicos, ſays he, qui & Mauriaci 
nominantur (22). However, Valeſſus diſtinguiſhes theſe two plains ; 
and, to reconcile the authors, ſuppoſes two battles to have been 
fought, the one, not deciſive, in the plains of Mauriac, that is, 
near Meri on the Seine, in the dioceſe of Troyes, and the other, 
which proved deciſive, in the neighbourhood of Catalaunum or 
Chalons (2 3). But thoſe who ſpeak of the battle fought in the 
plains of Mauriac, ſuppoſe it to have been deciſive, and to have 
put an end to the war, in the ſame manner as thoſe do, who deſcribe 
the battle of Clins. As for the name of Mauriac, Vall ſius ſup- 
poſes Meri upon the Seine, in the dioceſe of Troyes, to have been 
io called, and quotes Fredegaire in favour of this ſuppoſition (24). 
But Blundel takes the ſmall village of Heiz le Mauru on the river 
Delir, in the dioceſe of CHhalons, to be the antient Mauriac. Pa- 
pirius Mrſſon places the Mauriac fields about three leagues from Cha- 
{ons, near a place called Notre Dame de ] Epine, or Our lady of the 


Thorn (25). He is therein followed by Cointius (26), and by San- 


ſon, in his maps of the dioceſes of Chalons and Rheims. As for 
thoſe, who will have this battle to have been fought beyond Or- 
leans at Mauriac in Aucerguc, or in the neighbourhood of Toulou/e, 
in a diſtrict held at this time, as they ſuppoſe, by the Catalaunians 
or Catalans of ain, though they agree perhaps therein with Olaus, 
a modern writer, of no authority in himſelf, they diſagree with 
Gregory of Tours, and all thoſe who write, that Actius delivered 
Orleans, namely, with Apollinaris Sidenius, whom we may call an 
unqueſtionable author and eye-witneſs. That author tells us in ex- 
preis terms, that Arti/a took Orleans by ſtorm ; but was driven out 
by 4:1ius, before he had time to plunder it, and obliged to return back, 


directing his march towards the Rhine. He did not therefore, ac- 
cCording to that writer, penetrate ſo far into Gaul as Auvergne or 


Langu:dic; and conſequently the battle could not be fought at Mau- 
ac in Guveirone, or near Toulouſe in Languedoc. Fernandes writes, 


that 1 50ri/mmund, upon the death of his father, who was killed in the 


(21) Da Cheſue, tem. i p. 276. Cauiſ. antique l. d. tom ii. 


p 625. (22) Fern. rer. Goth. c. 49. Pp. 664. (22) Val. natit. 


Gall. p. 2324. (24) Len ibid. ine $105; 
(20) Coiut. tom. i. p. 73 | | 
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could repaſs the Rhine. The Roman general, being informed 
his ſcouts, that Attila was waiting for him in thoſe vaſt 


303 


ains, reſolved, notwithſtanding the enemy's advantageous 


ſituation, to advance, and put the whole to the iſſue of a bat- 
tle. As he arrived late at night in the plains where Attila was 
encamped, the Gepidæ, who ſerved under Attila, and the 
Franks, who followed Aetius, meeting in the dark, engaged 
with ſuch fury, that, on both fides, above fiſteen thouſand men 


were left dead upon the ſpot . We are told, that Attila, de- 


ſirous to know before - hand the iſſue of the approaching battle, 
conſulted his aruſpices, who, after having narrowly examined 
the entrails of the beaſts offered in ſacrifice, and, according to 
their cuſtom, ſcraped their bones, returned the following an- 
ſwer : That the event would not prove favourable to him ; but, 


Y JoRN. c. 41. p. 671. 


words ſome conclude the battle to have been fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulouſe. But Fornand:s does not ſay, that Thoriſmund 
made his entry into Toulouſe the ſame day his father was killed, or 
the day following ; nay, he confines it to no certain time, but evi- 
dently ſuppoſes it not to have happened immediately after the bat- 
tle; for he tells us, that, after the battle, Aetius adviſed Thori/- 


A bloody 
fmncounter 
e/XULEN 
the F ranks 
and Ge- 


pidæ 


| Catalexxic fields, entered Toulouſe velied with royal majeſty ; Ther. 
riſmundus ergo, patre mortuo in campis Catalaunicis, ubi & pugnave- 
rat, regia majeſtate ſubwucctus Toloſuam ingreditur (27). From theſe 


mund to return home, ut ad ſedes proprias remearet The battle 
therefore was not fought in the territories of the Goth, but ata con- 


ſiderable diſtance from Teulanſe. The young prince, following the 


lia Lugdunenſis; ſo that Thoriſmund, in marching to the field of bat- 


tle, had croſſed Celtic, and entered Belgic, Gaul, to the latter of 


which belongs the dioceſe of Chal;ns. Hence Scaliger thinks thoſe 


_ writers, who will have Attila to have been defeated near Touls uſe, 


to have been guilty of a miſtake altogether childiſh, how able ſoever 


advice of Hetius, returned to Gaul, rediit ad Gallias, ſays Firuan- 
des, who, by Gaul, could only mean Celtic Gaz/, called alſo Ga- 


they may be in other refpects. The plains of Chalons, where the 


two armies engaged, were, according to 7 ornandes (28), one hun- 


dred leagues in length, and ſeventy in breadth ; but that author al- 


lows only fifteen hundred paces to each league. His allowing that 


extent io the plains of Chalons, gives us room to believe, that he 


compriſed, under that name, all the champaign country, whence 
the province was afterwards called Champagne, a name by which it 
was well known ſo early as the ſixth century (29'. On the ſame 
plain of Chalons was fought, in 273, a great battle between tlie 
emperor Aurelian and the uſurper Tetricus. : 
e | 

(27) Forn. c. 41. þ 670, (28) Jdem ibid. p. 664: (29) Du 

Cheſre, F. 103. | | 
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on the enemy's ſide, their chief man would fall in the engage- 
ment. This anſwer greatly encouraged Attila, who did nat in 
the leaſt doubt, but by the chief man was meant Atius, whoſe 
death he was glad to purchaſe at any rate, ſince he looked upon 
that great commander as the only perſon in the whole empire 
capable of defeating his vaſt deſigns :. He therefore reſolved to 
give battle, but not to engage till the day was far ſpent, that 
night coming on might prevent the Romans from purſuing the 
victory *. He placed himſelf in the centre, with the flower of 
his army around him, as if his chief care had been, fays For- 
nandes , to preſerve himſelf, and not to conquer. In the wings 
were poſted the Offrogeths, the Gepidæ, and the ather nations, 
that followed his banner . On the other hand, Aetius placed 
the Romans, whom he commanded himſelf, in the leſt wing, 


the /Vi/igaths, under the command of Theodoric and his fon 


Thoriſmund, in the right, and the Alans, with their king San- 
giban (K), and probably the Franks, and other auxiliaries, 


with their reſpective leaders, in the centre. Thus were thoſe 


ſpacious plains quite covercd with infinite numbers of combat- 


_ ants, the flower of innumerable nations, ready, ſays Fornandes, 
to deſtroy each other, without any private pique or quarrel, but 
merely in compliance with the ambition of one man, which, in 

them, ſupplied the room of the moſt mortal hatred and irrecon- 


cileable enmity. What pity, continues our hiſtorian, that, by 
the paſſion and folly of one man, ſhould periſh, in a few hours, 


2 Idem, c. 37. p. 665. Be cn. Belg. p. 515. Vat. p. 162. 
2 JoRN. ibid. » Idem, p. 666. © Idem, p. 667. 


( Ius takes Sargiban to be the ſame perſon with Sambida, 
chief of the 4/ans, on whom A-tius beſtowed, about the year 440, 
as 7110 Preſper informs us, ſome lands that lay uncultivated in the 
Fol:ntincis (30). Others will have him to be the ſucceſſor of Zaca- 
2ic, Chief of another body of Aans, whom .Jetius placed on the 
bani:s of the Loire in 447, ata ſmall diſtance from Armorice, in or- 
der to ive the Hr 2ricens, and put a flop to their incurſions 31). 
Sani wes in O. li ans when Attila entered Gaul, having obtained 
leave to reſide there; but, as the barbarians drew near that city, 
he was ordered to quit it, upon a report, that he deſigned to deliver 
it up to them (32). All theſe A/ans had entered Gaul in 406. In 
the battle Aetius, diſtruſting Sangiban, placed him in the centre, 
that, being ſurrounded by the Romans and Viſigot bs, he might have 
no opportunity, ſays Fernandes (33), of putting in execution the 
deſign of which he was ſuſpected. 85 


(3o] Val. rer. Franc, I. iv. 5. 272. 
(32) Fern. rer. Gerth. c. 37. p. 655 
(33) Jora. c. 36. P. 664. | 


31) Buch. Belg. p. 512. 


Val. rer. Franc. p. 272. 
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what nature has produced in many years * | Between the two 
armies was an eminence of an eaſy aſcent, which both parties 
ſtrove to ſeize; but Aetius and Thoriſmund, having poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it the firſt, repulſed without much-adq the Huuns, 
who attempted to diſlodge them. This advantage, gained by 
the Romans in the very beginning of the engagement, raiſed 
their courage, and greatly damped the ardour of the enemy ; 
which Attila obſerving, ſtrave to re-animate his men by a ſpeech, 
which the reader will find in Fornandese, who made it for 
him. The battle began about tour in the afternoon, and is by g;, 571 
all writers reckoned one of the moſt bloody and obſtinate en- / Cha- 


4 gagements mentioned in hiſtory. A ſmall brook, that croſſed jons. 


the plain, ſwelled, ſays Fornandes *, to a torrent, by the great 

quantity of blood that was ſhed, Aetius preſſed the Hunns on 

this ſide ; and Thoriſmund never ceaſed harraſſing them from 

the eminence he had ſeized. The Goths, leaving the Alans be- 

hind, charged the enemy with no lefs vigour than the Romans 

had done. Theedoric, notwithſtanding his great age, flew from 

rank to rank, encouraging his men; but falling unluckily 

from his horſe, he was, according to ſome, trod to death by Theodo- 
his own men. Others write, that he was killed with a dart by ric, #/n7 of 
a Goth, named Andagus, who fought under Attila, and was 4% V iſi- 
deſcended from the Amali, that is, from the royal family of the "04 
Gaths*, The Goths, though no longer animated by the pre- 
ſence of their king, prefſed the Hunus ſo warmly, that Attila, 

ro longer able to withſtand them, retired in the end, with thoſe 

who ſurrounded him, to his camp, which he barricaded with 

all the carts and waggens of his army. It being night before 

the battle was ended, Thariſinuud, coming down from his emi- 

nence to rejoin his own people, found himſelf entangled among 


the carts and waggons of the enemy, who fell upon him with 


great fury. On this occaſion he reccived a wound on the head, 
and was thrown from his hoiſe ; but other Goths flying to his 
aſſiſtance, he was reſcued from the danger, and brought back 
to his camp. As for A-tus, he continued the engagement, till 
night coming on, the enemy withdrew to their camp, when he 
likewiſe retired, not daring to purſue them, as not knowing 
whether the Goths were conquerors, or conquered. The new 
day diſcovered a dreadful fight, thoſe vaſt plains almoſt quite 
covered with dead bodies; but Attila, who, they expected, 
would renew the engagement at break of day, kept cloſe in 
his camp, and was reſolved, as the Ramans were afterwards in- 


formed, to burn himſclf alive, if they had forced it, rather than 


4 Idem, p. 664. e Idem, c. 29. p. 367, 368. f Ivem, 
C. 40. p. 608. © IGem ibid. &c. 30. p. 688. 
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ſuffer himſelf to be taken priſoner. He cauſed a great noiſe to 
be made in his camp, and the trumpets every-where to ſound, 
as if he was upon the point of ſallying out, and falling upon the 
Romans; but did not, however, ſtir from his entrenchments. 
„ Hence the Romans concluded, that he was conquered, and that 
3 his loſs was great. However, not thinking it adviſeable to at- 
« ſecond tack him in his camp, as he had but a ſmall quantity of provi- 

5. of ſions, they reſolved to keep him cloſely blocked up b. 
9 In the mean time, the Goths, miſſing their king, ſought him 
on all ſides, and at laſt found him among the dead. His body 


was carried, in the ſight of the Hunns, with the greateſt ſolem- : 


nity and all poſſible marks of honour, from the field of battle 
to the camp, where the laſt duties were paid him, in the midſt 
of which his ſon Thoriſmund was proclaimed king, and, in that 
quality, he ended the ceremony i. Such is the account the an- 
The num tients give us of this famous action, in which near three hun- 
ber of the dred thouſand men were killed, according to Idatius, on both 


Hain. ſides, and two hundred and fifty- two thouſand, according to | 


the Amſterdam edition of Fornandes in 1655, including thoſe 
who fel] the night before the battle in the encounter between 
the Franks and the Gepidæ. Both armies ſuffered extremely, 


and the Romans challenged the victory, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe Attila kept in his camp the next day, and with- 


drew afterwards to his own country, without daring to venture 


_ a ſecond engagement k. Caſſiodorus and Theodoric, king of Italy, 


owns, that, in this action, Aetius had the chief command; but 


aſcribe the victory to the courage and bravery of the Goths l. 


Victor Tunnienſis extols the courage of the Goths, without ſo 
much as mentioning Aetius ; and Gregory of Tours will have 


the ſucceſs of that day to be owing to the prayers of St. Agnan, 


biſhop of Or/zanus m. As to the account of this battle given by 


the continuator of Idatiusn, Valeſius looks upon it as altogether 


fabulous. Thoriſmund, greatly affected with the death of his 
father, reſolved to revenge it on the Hunns, and, at the head 
of his Goth, attack them in their camp; but having firſt con- 
ſulted Hetius, whoſe known wiſdom and long experience gave 
5 weight to his counſels, that general adviſed him to return 
8 home without delay, and take poſſeſſion of his father's domi- 
Thoriſ. nions, left his brothers, ſeizing on the deceaſed king's treaſures, 
mund 70 ſhould raiſe diſturbances in his abſence, and give riſe to a civil 
retarn War. This advice Aetius gave with a political view, fearing, 


home with 5 . 

$5, Goths. > Idem, p. 670. i Idem, c. 41. p. 672. PROSr. 
chron. Buch. Belg. p. 515. Cass 105. chron. & I iii. 
epilt. 1. p. 40. * Du Cnksxr, p. 277. „ Canis 
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that if the Hunns were utterly extirpated, the Goths, no longer 
awed by ſo formidable a power, might prove a no leſs trouble- 
ſome enemy to the empire, than thoſe barbarians. However, 
Thoriſmund, not ſuſpecting in the leaſt the zeal and ſincerity of 
Aetius, readily embraced his advice, and returned home e. 
Thus, giving way to groundleſs ſuſpicions, we often let ſlip the 


moſt favourable opportunities, being wholly taken up in guard- 


ing againſt imaginary evils. The continuator of Idatius tells 
us, that Hetius, going in the night to the enemy's camp, aſſured 
Attila, that the Roman army had been reinforced with a very 
conſiderable number of Viſigoths, in order to oblige him to re- 
tire with more haſte, and even to purchaſe with money a ſafe 
retreat. By a like artifice he perſuaded Thoriſmund, according 


to the ſame writer, to retire, and pay him a conſiderable fum. 


He adds, that Thoriſmund, finding afterwards he had been im- 


poſed upon by Hetius, ſent to challenge the promiſe he had made 
him, which was to yield to him half Gaul, if he drove out At- 


tila ; but Aetius, in lieu of the promiſed dominions, only ſent 


him a golden diſh, weighing five hundred pounds, and enriched 


with precious ſtones v. But to ſuch accounts we can give no 


credit, upon the bare teſtimony of a writer, whoſe authority is 


of no great weight with us. Thor:/mund was no ſooner gone, Aud lil. 


than Aetius, by the ſame artifice, perſuaded Meroute, king of wwi/e Me- 
the Franks, whoſe brother aſpired at the crown, to withdraw Touee 


his troops, and return home. Thus he got for himſelf the 

ſpoils that were left in the field of battle a. | 
WEN Attila was firſt told, that the Viſigeths were retired, 

he imagined it to be only a feint, in order to ſurpriſe him, and 


therefore kept for ſome time cloſe in his camp; but being after- 


wards informed of the truth, he reſumed courage, ſays For- 
nandes *, and began to hope for victory. However, he made 
no attempt, but retired quietly to the Rhine, with a ſmall num- 
ber of troops, ſays Gregory of Tours *; and truly his army 


muſt have been greatly weakened, fince he did not offer to at- 


tack Aetius, even after the departure of the Goths and Franks. 


Valeſius concludes from hence, that the army he led into Gaul 


did not conſiſt, as Fornandes ſeems to inſinuate *, of five hun- 
dred thouſand men . Fornandes perhaps only meant, that his 
troops amounted to that number, and not that he marched them 
all into Gaul. He had, no doubt, left a conſiderable number 
of his forces in the countries he had conquered, to awe the peo- 


Jon x. rer. Goth. c. 41. p. 671. Du CuxsxE, tom. i. p 177. 
| PCants. p 645, 645. 4 Du CnesNE, p. 277. * JokN.C. 41. 
P. 671, 672. Du Cursx E, p. 2779. fon. c 36. p 665: 
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ple, and gariſon his forts and ſtrong- holds. Beſides, it is cer- 


tain, that this very year 451, a body of Funns broke into Ih- 


ricum, and ravaged that province; but were in the end driven 
out by Ardaburius, who was thereupon appointed by Marcian, 
emperor of the eaft, commander in chief of all his forces *. 
The anonymous author of the Altiſſiodorenſian chronology tells 
us, that Aetius, after the engagement, returned to Ztaly, leav- 


ing Attila to commit what ravages he pleaſed in Gaul *. The 


ſeems highly improbable, the more as that writer ſuppoſes the 
city of Mentz to have been deſtroyed on this occaſion; whereas 


all other authors ſpeak of the ruin of that city as happening be- 


fore the of Orleans. Such was the iſſue of Attila's expe- 

dition into Gaul, ſo much ſpoken of by the writers of thoſe 

times. The ravages he committed there were, no doubt, very 

great; but poſterity has not a little increaſed them, charging 

Attila and his Hunns with all the devaſtations, that were after- 

wards committed by the Franks, the Memans, and other bar- 

barous nations 7. It was a long time before the towns he had 

ruined were rebuilt, or repeopled; nay, ſo great was the con- 
ſternation of the inhabitants, that Lupus, the famous biſhop of 

Troyes, returning to his ſee, after he had attended Attila to the 

banks of the Rhine, found the city quite abandoned, though 

Attila, out of regard to him, had ſpared it; inſomuch, that 

he was obliged to retire to a mountain, named Latiſco, about 

fifteen leagues from Troyes, where he endeavoured to perſuade 

his people, who had taken refuge there, to return to their an- 

tient habitations; but, not being able to remove their fears, af- 

ter he had continued two years among them, he left them, and 

retired to Maſcon *. Aetius purſued Attila as far as the Rhine; 

but never offered to attack him, thinking it, as moſt authors 
conjecture, impolitie to weaker him too much, left he ſhould 

no longer be in a condition to awe the Franks and Goths, and 

divert them from raifing diſturbances in the empire. 3 

Attila, rather enraged than diſheartened at the diſappoint- 

ment he had met with, and the loſs he had ſuſtained in Gaul, 
reſolved to make an irruption into Italy, where he hoped to find 

more booty and lefs oppoſition, there being no Goths, Franks, 

Attila Alanus, or Burgundians there to oppoſe him. Purſuant to this 
invades reſolution, having reinforced his army with powerful ſupplies 
Italy. ſent him out of Scythia, he left Pannonia; and finding the 
Year of pales of the Alps unguarded, as no hoſtilities were expected on 
Gr if 452. that ſide, he entered Italy in the latter end of the year 451, as 


1 Concit. tom. iv. p- 76. : x Ar T1ss. chronol. P. 60. 
Y Vide Nic. SERAR. res Mogunt. I. i. c. 7. p. 27. Z SURIUS, 
p 547. 3 
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Italian provinces, and took by ſtorm ſ:veral cities >, He met 


with this obſervation, that, doubling their efforts, they made 
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Fornandes and Idatius ſeem to inſinuate , or, what is more 
probable, in the beginning of the following year 452. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs the terror and conſternation, which ſo ſud- 
den and unexpect-d an irruption occaſioned, even in the moſt 
diſtant provinces. Aetius, who had oppoſed the barbarians ſo 
vigorouſly in Gaul, betrayed, on this occaſion, no leſs fear than 
the reſt; nay, he was at firſt for retiring with the emperor out 
of Italy, and taking refuge in Gaul; but ſhame getting the 


better of his fear, he continued in Italy, and began to aſſemble 


the forces, that were diſperſed up and down the provinces. In | 
the mean time, frequent councils were held at court, in the ſe- — 
nate, and in the aſſemblies of the Roman people; but the only 
expedient that occurred was, to ſend embaſſadors to Attila, and 
try whether they could, by offering lim moſt advantageous 
terms, induce him to conclude a peace, and retire. In the 
mean time, he ravaged, without reſtraint or controul, the 


with no oppoſition till he came to Aguileia, the metropolis of 
the province called Venetia. As that city was well fortified, and 
defended by the flower of the Ronan troops, all his efforts 
againft it proved, for a long time, unſucceſsful; infomuch, 
that his men began to mutiny, and declare, they would abandon 
the ſiege . But Attila, having one day obſerved ſome ſtorks 
carrying their young ones out of the city into the fields, as he 
was then deliberating with himſelf. whether he ſhould raiſe or 
purſue the ſiege, took this for a lucky omen; and turning to 
his m-n, Behold, he ſaid, thoſe birds abandoning a city, which, 
they know, by a natural inflin?, is near ruin. The ſoldiers, 
believing their king well {killed in aruſpices, were ſo animated 


an incredible number of warlike engines, with which they con- 
tinued battering the city night and day, and at length took it | 
by ſtorm, plundered it for ſeveral days, and laid it in aſhes, Aquilela, 


not one houſe being left ſtanding, nor one perſon alive, that 4: /cve- 
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fell into their hands 4. Encouraged with this ſucceſs, without ral ether 
much-ado, they made themſelves maſters of the other cities of e. 
that province, viz. Trevigio, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Bre- wh on 
ſera, and Bergamo, which they plundere] with the utmoſt cru- * 
elty, putting all to fire and ſword, without diſtinction of ſex, 


| ape, or condition. It is commonly ſaid and believed, that, on 


this occaſion, the inhabitants of the province of Venetia, to avoid 
the cruelty of the Hunns, retired to the iſlands on their coaſt, 


> Jonx. rer. Goch. c. 42. p. 672. dem ibid, © Idem 
ibid. dem ibid. Paocor. bell. Vand I i c. 4. p. 188. 
THeoPH.p. 92. GRTG. Tur: hit. Franc. I. ii. p. 277. 


Vor. XVII. Aa 
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Venice and there laid the foundation of a city, which, borrowing its 
founded. name from the province, was called Venetiæ, and is known to 


us by the name of Venice (L). From the province of Ve.. 


Milan netia, Attila advanced into Liguria, where he took and plun- 
taken, and dered Milan, the metropolis of that province, and the uſual ſeat 
plundered. of the emperors of the weſt. He laid in aſhes the city of Pa- 


via, and ſeveral other places in that neighbourhood, raging 


every-where with ſuch cruelty, as can hardly be expreſſed or 


Attila , conceived f (M). He was prompted, by his thirſt of booty, to 


defigns to march to Rome, and plunder that metropolis of the weſtern 
march 1 empire; and the Romans expected daily to ſee him at the gates 
Rome. of their city, which, it ſeems, they were not in a condition to 
defend againſt ſo powerful an enemy; for Leo the Great writes, 
that Heaven, by granting them peace, had ſaved Rome, and 
delivered the Roman people from ſlaughter and bondage s. 
However, Attila, though he had publicly declared his reſolu- 
tion of marching to Rome, was afterwards diverted from putting 
it in execution by his own men, ſays Zornandes, mindful of 
the untimely; end of Alaric, who died ſoon after he had plun- 
dered that metropolis, and dreading the ſame fate might over- 
take their leader b. But this motive ſurely could be of no great 
What di- weight with Attila. His army was greatly weakened for want 
wverted him of proviſions; a contagious diſtemper raged amongſt his troops 
from to ſuch a degree, that Heaven ſeemed to fight againſt him ; 
putting his Narcian, emperor of the eaſt, had ſent a choſen body of troops 
defign in to the aſſiſtance of Valentinian, which, under the conduct of 
execution. ; | | 
e PoR. de imp. c. 28. p. 69, 72. f Jon. ibid. p. 673. ELeo, 
ſerm. Ixxxi. c. 4 p. 1 | ſous. ah ſup. FF 


(L) Caffiederus ſpeaking of the Vinetians, as he fiyles them, 


about fifty years after, ſays, that they inhabited the iſlands of the 


Adriatic; that they had no other fence againſt the waves but hur- | 


dles, no other food but fiſh, no wealth beſides their boats, and no 

merchandize but ſalt, which they exchanged for other proviſions. 

They were employed, in the time of Coffrogorus, in carrying from 

Aria to Ravenna the corn and oil, which that province was obliged 
to furniſh (34); ſo that they were then ſubject to the Gorhs. 


(M) We are told, that 4:ti/a ſeeing at M:/an ſome pictures, re- 


preſenting the Roman emperors ſitting on thrones of gold, and the 
Scythians, that is, the Goths or Hunns, proſtrate at their feet, cauſed 
himſelf to be painted fitting on a throne, and the Roman emperors 


carrying on their ſhoulders ſacks filled with gold, which they emp- 


tied at his feet (35). | 


(34) Caffoder. 1. xii. 6p. 24. p. 199. Val. rer. Franc. I. iv. p. 169. 


(33) Jorn. ibid. p. 673. 
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 Hetius, had gained ſome advantages over the Hunns; ſuch of 
that nation as had remained at home, were at the ſame time 
greatly harraſſed by the forces, which Marcian had ſent againſt 
them. 

WariLE Attila, thus embarraſſed, was in ſuſpence whether 
or no he ſhould purſue his march to Rome, embaſſadors arrived 
from Valentinian, with propoſals for an agreement. The ſend- 
ing of embaſſadors was the only expedient, as we have hinted 
above, that occurred to the prince and his council, to deliver 
Italy from the cruel ravages of the barbarians. At the head of 
this embaſſy was the celebrated Leo, biſhop of Rome, a perſon 
famed for his eminent piety and learning. His collegues were 
Albienus or Avienus, who had been —7 in 450, and Trige- 
cius, formerly prefect . They found Attila on the banks of 
the Menzo, not far from Mantua, and were received by him 
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with uncommon demonſtrations of kindneſs and eſteem. He Attila 


concluded with thegi, ſoon after their arrival, a kind of treaty, concludes a 


which, it ſeems, was but a truce; for he threatened to return ruce with 
to /taly, and commit there greater ravages than ever, unleſs Valenti- 
the princeſs Honoria was ſent him, with the ſhare of the impe- nian. 


Tial treaſures that was due to her *. One of the articles of 
this treaty was, that an annual penſion ſhould be paid to At- 
tila, the emperor being glad to redeem the empire at any rate 
from the calamities it ſuffered '. The treaty was no ſooner 
ſigned, than Attila commanded his men to forbear all hoſtili- 


ties; and ſoon after leaving Italy, he retired, with all his He re:ires 
troops, beyond the Danube ®. This peace, or rather truce, 4 of. 
was probably concluded in the beginning of July; for Les was Italy. 


ſtill at Rome on the tenth of June, as appears from one of his 
letters to Theodorus of Frejus bearing that date “. 

As Attila was incapable of living himſelf or ſuffering others 
to live, in peace, he was no ſooner returned to his own coun- 
try, than he began to threaten the eaſtern empire with an in- 


vaſion, if Marcian did not ſend him, without delay, the tri- 


bute, which his predeceſſor Theodoſius the younger had agreed 
to pay him yearly ». But this was only a feint, ſays Fornandes, 


to conceal his real deſign, which was to return into Gaul, and 


there make war upon the Viſigoths. Purſuant to this deſign, 


having left Pannonia, and croſſed Rhætia, he followed the He return; | 


courſe of the Rhone, entered the country now known by the % Gaul. 


name of Dauphiny, and there fell unexpectedly upon the Alans, 


i Idem ibid. Leo, tom. ii. p 309. k Torn. p. 673. ProsP. 
chron. ! JoRx. c. 49. p. 685. ® Idem, p. 673. n Leo, 
ſerm. Ixxxi. p. 340. & epiſt. Ixxxiii. p. 606, Pie. p. 4% 


on. c. 43. p. 674. 
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ſettle in the Valentinois. But Thoriſmund, king of the Viſi- 


Here he 


is deft ated 


Ly the Vi- 
ſigoths. 


' without reaſon, queſtiuns the truth of what they write 4. Per- 


from Priſcus: Attila, not ſati:fied with the many wives he 


Hi: death. throat, and ſtifled him *. The next day day, his officers, not 


in vain, they called him with great noiſe, and, not hearing him 


* The Hiſtory of the Hunns. Boox IV. 
who had been allowed by Aetius, as we have hinted above, to 


goths, whoſe dominions were parted from thoſe of the Alans 
only by the Rhone, being well appriſed, that Attila, in reducing | i 
the lars, had no other view but to open himſelf a way into 7 
his territories joined his neighbours with all his forces, and, SH 
meeting tila, gave him a total overthrow; which obliged bim f 


to return with ſhame and diſgrace into his own country F. or- t 
nandes and Sigebert are the only writers, who mention this |: 


ſ-cond irruption of the Hunns into Gaul; and Valefius, not it 


h:ps Theriſmund made war upon the Alans, who, in a Foy of 
ſelves attacked by ſo powerful an enemy, called in a body of 
Ilinus to their aſſiſtance; but were defeated, together with 
their allies, by the king of the Viſigoths; for Gregory of Tours | 
tells us, that Thoriſmund ſubdued the Alans . As for Jornan- 
des, we have ſhewn, in ſeveral places of the Roman hiſtory, 
that he was far from being well acquainted with the affairs of 
the Viſgoihs. We find no farther mention of Attila in the an- 
tient hiſto;ians, till the time of his death, which happened, ac- 
cording to Idatius, immediately after he was returned from 
Italy. Count Marcellinus places it in 454, but Proſper, 
Caſſiodorus, and Viftor Tunnienſis, in 453, or 452. Fornandes 
gives us the following account of his death, which he copied 
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had already, married a young woman of extraordinary beauty, 
named [/4:co. On the day of the nuptials, which were cele- I 
brated with the utmoſt magnificence, the king, tranſported with | 
joy, drank to exceſs, contrary to his cuſtom; and being over- | 
come with ſleep, retired with his bride, and ſlept with his face | 
upwards. In that poſture he was ſcized with an hemorrhagzia, 
or flux of blood, to which he was ſubject. As the blood had 
not a free courſe through the uſual paſſages, it fell into his 
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ſe:1ng him appear, began to apprehend, that ſome misfortune 
had happer ed to him. Having therefore long waited for him 


ſtir nor anſwer, they at length forced the doors of his apart- 
ment, when they found him dead, without any marks of vio- 


| lence, and his bride fitting by him bathed in tears, and covering. 


her face with her vail. At this fight they cut part of their hair, 
according to the cuſtom of their nation, and tore their faces, 


” Idem, p. 674, 675. VAI. rer. Fran. I. iv. p. 171. GRECG. 
Tun, ner. Franc. I. ii. e. 7. P. 72 lar, p. 29- fes. 
© 40. p. 683, CSK. | | | 
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to bewail ſo great a warrior, not with tears, like women, but, 
like men, with blood . To this account Priſcus adds a very 
remarkable circumſtance, which he will not allow us to call 
into queſtion, diz. that the very night Attila died, the empe- 
ror Marcian being very uneaſy and reſtleſs in reflecting on the 
menaces and great power of that warlike prince, his bow was 
ſhewn him broken in many pieces; which was revealing to him 
the death of an enemy, whom he ſo much dreaded, and at the 
ſame time informing him, that the vaſt empire he had founded 
in the north would be ſoon divided, and, as it were, broken 
in pieces. Count Marcellinus writes, that the tyrant of Europe 
underwent the fate of Holophernes, being killed, as he was, 
by a woman . But Caffiedorus ? and Theophanes * agree in 
their account of his death with Fornandes. Thus, he was 
juſtly puniſhed, ſays Fornandes , with a diſhonourable and ig- 
nominious death, for the cruc] and unnatural murder of his 
brother, and the ſtreams of blood, which his unbounded am- 


bition had prompted him to ſhed. His body was conveyed with 


3/3 


His fu- 


great ſolemnity from the place where he died to the fields, and neral. 


there laid under a ſilk tent, which ſome horſemen, choſen out 
of the whole nation of the Hunns, often riding round, ſung, 
in a doleful ſtrain, the noble atchievements of their king. This 


mournful ceremony was ſucceeded by a joyful one, a great ban- 


quet on the deceaſed prince's tomb, which laſted till the night 
was far ſpent, when his body was ſecretly interred, being in- 
cloſed in three coffins, the firſt of gold, the ſecond of ſilver, 
and the third of iron. The latter was to ſignify, that he had 
ſubdued many nations with his ſword; and the two former, 


that he had ovliged the Roman emperors to ſhare their treaſures 


with him. In the ſame grave with him were buried the arms 
and rich ſpoils, which he had taken in war from other princes, 
and great commanders. In the end, all thoſe were put to death, 
who had been employedabout his grave, leſt their avarice ſhould, 


ſome time or other, prompt them to plunder it ®, This is all 
we find in the antients concerning Attila the renowned king of 


the Hunns. We might have added many things from the 
chronicles of Hungary, from Callimachus, and Olahus, who 
have written the lite of that prince, and filled whole books 
with his exploits; but, as their accounts are not vouched by 
the antients, and thcir authority is of no weight in itſelf, we 
have not thought any thing they relate worthy of notice. With 
Attila ended the empirc, which he had, with ſo much blood 


u Idem. did. * Marc. chron. y Cass10D0R. Chron. 


Turo n. chronograph p. 92, 93. Jos. c. 35. p. 661. 
» Idem ibid. p. 684. 
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and treaſure, founded in the north; for a civil war being kmdled 


upon his death among his numerous iſſue, the ſeveral nations he 
had ſubdued laid hold of that opportunity to ſhake off the yoke, 
and recover their antient liberty. Thus the Hunns ceaſed to be 
the terror of both empires, and, for ſeveral ages, performed 
nothing which hiſtorians have thought worthy of mention. 
He is e- Artila had by his laſt will, as we read in Jornandes ©, ap- 
ceeded by pointed Ellac, his eldeſt ſon, to ſucceed him, and to rule over 
Hlac. s other children as well as over the many nations he had con- 
2 1 d. Ellac was, it ſeems, a man of great boldneſs, intre- 
LIN pidity, and experience in war, and conſequently capable of 
maintaining, and even extending the conqueſts of his father; 
but as he had an incredible number of brothers, and they all 


jointly inſiſted upon an equal diviſion of their father's dominions, 


a bloody war was kindled, which involved in the utmoſt con- 

Civil fuſion, not only the northern provinces, but both Fannonias, 

Ar le- and the other countries on the Danube, where the Romans had 

teen him allowed them to ſettle. But while they all ſtrove to be ſove- 

and kis reigns, they all loſt the ſovereignty for which they ſtrove ; for 

brothers. Ardaric, king of the Gepidæ, hearing that they propoſed to 

divide among them by lot the nations, which their father had 

conquered, and not able to bear, that powerful kings, and 

warlike people, ſhould be thus treated like the meaneſt flaves, 

openly declared, that he would not obey the ſons of Attila, but 

reſcue himſelf and his people from the yoke they ſo ſhameiully 

groaned under. His example was followed by ſeveral other 

Ellac and nations, that haſtened to join him. Ellac, leaving for the pre- 

his army ſent his brothers, marched againſt him at the head of all his 

cut off by forces. Hereupon a battle enſued on the banks of the Netad in 
%% Gept- Pannonia, in which the Hunns were utterly routed, and thir 

oh thouſand of them killed on the ſpot, with their king Ellac, who 

is ſaid on that occaſion to have performed wonders, and to have 

behaved like a true ſon of the great Attila 4. The Hunns were 

ſo diſheartened with this overthrow, and the general revolt of 

the nations they had conquered, that, being preſſed by the 

Gepidz, they retired to the country, which they had taken 

from the Goths in 376, towards the Euxine fea and the mouths 

of the Danube, and the Gepide remained maſters of all antient 


Dacia, lying north of that river, which the 77unns had poſſeſſed 


ever ſince their firſt irruption into Europe. The Gepidæ beg- 


ged the friendſhip of the Romans, and a ſmall annual penſion 


to ſupport them ; which was readily granted, and continued to 
be paid even in the time of the emperor Fu/tinian ©. Several 
other nations, thus delivered from the yoke of the Hunns, beg- 


© Idem ibid. p- 86. * Idem ibid. * Idem ivid, & p 687. 
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ged and obtained leave of Marcian, or his ſucceſſor Leo, to 
ſettle in the Roman territories. Among theſe mention is made 
of the Squiri, Satagairæ, and Alans, who, under the conduct 
of Candax, their king or leader, ſettled in Leſſer Scythia and 
Lower Mafia. To the Rugrans, Sarmatians, and Ceman- 
drians, lands were granted in /llyricum, near a place called 
the Ca/tle of Mars. To the Offrogoths* Marcian granted alt 
Pannonia, from Sirmium, now Sirmifh in Sclavonia, to Vindo- 
bona, at preſent Vienna in Auſtria, Even Ernac, Attila's 
youngeſt ſon, and with him ſeveral Hunns, ſubmitted to the | 
Romans, who granted them lands on the moſt diſtant borders | 
of Leſſer Scythia in Dacia, and amongſt the Sarmatians in Iliy- 
ricum d. The other ſons of Attila, uniting their forces, at- 
2mpted to drive the Goths out of Pannonia, and recover that 
province; but Valemir, king of the Goths meeting them with They are 
only a handful of men, ſays Fornandes, put them to flight, and 4e U 
purſued them with ſuch ſlaughter, that few of them eſcaped i, 2 by 
About eight years after, while the Goths were engaged in a war e Goths. 
with the Satagæ, Dinzio, one of Attila's ſons, and ſtyled by 
ornandes king of the Hunns, having aſſembled what forces 
| he could, entered the territories of the Goths, putting all to 
fire and ſword, and laid ſiege to Baſſana, thought to be the 
| preſent city of Poſega, the metropolis of a country bearing the 
* ſame name, and lying between the Save and the Draw k. This 
| the Goths no ſooner underſtood, than, leaving the Satage, 
they marched againſt ihe Hunns, and drove them out with ſuch 
E flaughter, that they never after offered to moleſt them. 
Ik Hunns, thus weakened by their inteſtine wars, and 
IF the great loſſes they had ſuſtained in the two above-mentioned 
© irruptions, continued quiet till the year 466, when paſſing the 
Danube in the depth of winter on the ice, they broke into Da- 
dia, under the conduct of one Hormidac, and committed 
\ [WF dreadful ravages in that province, putting all to fire and ſword. 
| But Anthemius, who was afterwards emperor, marching againſt: Aud by the 
them with another general, whom our author does not name, Romans. 
gained ſeveral advantages over them, and at laft defeated them 
in a pitched battle, during which the other general went over 
| to the enemy; but his men, proba'ly the cavalry, for Anthe- 
mius was general of the foot, not following him, Anthemius, 
without betraying the leaſt fear or ſurpriſe, continued the en- 
gagement, and in the end gained a complete victory. However, 
| he ſuffered the Hunus to retire unmoleſted, upon their putting 
| to death the general who had gone over to them a. The Hunns 
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were no ſooner returned to their own country, than the chil- 
dren of Attila ſent deputies to Les, then emperor of the eaſt, 
to propoſe a peace, and beg he would appoint a market to be 
held on the Danube, to which the Hunns might freely reſort, 
and trade with the Romans. To this Leo would by no means 
conſent ; which Dengizic, one of the ſons of Attila, by For- 
nandes called Dinzio, and by others Dinziric e, reſented to 
ſuch a degree, that he was for continuing the war. But his 
brother Hernac, who, as we ſaid above, had been allowed by 
the emperor Marcian to ſettle in Leſſer Scythia, and was then 


engaged in other wars, declared he would by no means enter 


They break into this v. Dengizic however, perſiſting in his ficſt reſolution, 
into Dacia. drew together a conſiderable army, and encamped on the banks 
Year after of the Danube. Arnagaſius, who, at that time, guarded the 
Cyri/#464. banks of that river on the fide of Thrace, ſent immediately an 
officer to the Hunns, to inquire upon what provocation they 
had taken arms. D.ngizic anſwered, That he had taken arms 
with a deſign to make war upon Leo, unleſs he granted to him 
and his men lands and money. To this Arnagaſtus replied by 
the emperor's orders, That Leo would readily grant both to 
ſuch as were willing to ſubmit to him, and ſerve him in his 
| wars. But Dengizic, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, began 
Dengizic, hoſtilities, and continued the war, of which we know no par- 
«nz of At- ticulars, till he was killed by Arnaga/tus, ſtyled, on that occa- 
_ ſous, ſion, general of Thrace J. His head was ſent to Conflantineple 
illed. 
while the people were beholding the ſports of the circus, which 
they leſt for a fight to them far more agreeable. It was borne 
through the chief ſtreets of the city on the point of a ſpear, and 
left for ſome days expoſed to public vie-: . 

Tre Hunns, diſheartened with the loſſes they ſuſtained in 
this war, and the death of their leader, continued, it ſeems, 
quiet for the ſpace of near ſixty years, without moleſting either 

the Romans, or their neighbours; for we find no mention 

made of them from this time to the year 526, the firſt of the 

emperor Juſtinian's reign, when two of their kings, Styrax 

and Glones, ſtirred up by Cabades king of Perſia, then at war 

with the Romans, broke into the empire at the head of two 

Boarex, powerful armics ; but Boarex, the wilow of Balach king of the 
gucen of Sabirite Hunns, a woman of a wa'like genius, and manly 


1% Hunns, temper, eſpouſing the cauſ:- of the Romans againſt the Perſians, 


4 led to the aſſiſtance of the emperor an army of an hundred thou- 
the Ro- | | es 

_—_— n Joan. c. 55. p. G1. o Chron. Alex PÞ Prisc. Þ. 44. 
Tear after jon N. p. 618. sc. ibid. Chou, Alex p. 744. 5 Mac. 
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in 468, or 469, and carried into the city with great pomp, 
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ſand ſtrong; and, meeting the two kings, gave them battle, 
cut moſt of their men in pieces, and took Styrax himſelf priſo- 
ner, and ſent him in chains to Con/lantinople *, It is a great 
pity, that neither Theophanes, nor the author of the miſcella- 
neous hiſtory, have named this brave Amazon, this warlike he- 
roine, who deſerved ſo well of the empire. The ſame year 
Gordas, king of the Hunns dwelling near the Boſporus Cimme- 
rius, came in perſon to Conſtantinople, to court the friendſhip 
of 7uſttnian, and conclude an alliance with that prince; which | | 


he did accordingly. As he had an opportunity, during his ſtay 


at Conſtantinople, of ſeeing the ceremonies of the chriſtian re- 

ligion, he was ſo taken with them, that he deſired to be in- 

ſtructed in the myſteries of our holy faith, and, in the end, | 
with great ſolemnity, received the ſacrament of baptiſm in the Gordaz, 
preſence of the emperor, who was his ſponſor. Upon his de- #inz of the 
parture, Juſtinian loaded him with rich preſents, committing Hunns, 
to him the defence of the borders of the empire on that ſide, „hrt. E 
eſpecially of the city of Boſporus. Gordas, returning home, the chr 1% 
ordered the idols to be broken, and their temples demoliſhed, 
throughout his dominions ; which enraged the ſuperſtitious po- Mi _— 8 
pulace to ſuch a degree, that, revolting from their prince, they , } 
ſeized him, put him to death, and raiſed his brother, named 7, Fig 
Mugaris, to the throne in his room. Mugaris was no ſooner jets. 
proclaimed king, than he marched, with all his forces, againſt 

the city of Boſporus, and, having ſurpriſed it, put all the Ro- 

mans he found there to the ſword. The emperor, being ac 
quainted with what had happened, and greatly grieved for the 

death of his friend and ally, diſpatched one %u, who had 

been conſ1l, at the head of a numerous army of Scythians, to 

recover the place, and take vengeance of the rebels; but, at 

his approach, they abandoned the city, and fled with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that the Roman general could never come up with 

them'. We ſhould more readily give credit to theſe remark- 


| able events, were they vouched either by Precopius or Aga- 


thias; but the filence of theſe two writers makes us queſtion 
the truth of what the others relate. But the irruption, which 75, Hunns 


| happened in 5 30, the thirteenth of the emperor Juſtiuian's reign, break into 


is atteſted by Vrocopius. The Hunns, according to that writer, the empire. 
paſſing the Danube that year in great multitudes, laid waſte Year after 
Thrace, Greece, I!lyricum, and all the provinces from the C2175 39. 
[man ſea to the very ſuburbs of Conſtantinople; nay, having 


croſſed the Helleſpont, they extended their ravages to Aſia, 
| Where they committed unheard-of cruelties; and thence crot- 


Tuxer. p 249 Autor, miſcel. 1. xvi. p. 461. Tron 
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ſing again into the Cherſoneſus, they returned home, loaded 

with an immenſe booty. In this irruption they took thirty- two 

caſtles in Illyricum, deſtroyed Caſſandria, and carried with 

them unmoleſted an hundred and twenty thouſand captives *. 

Being thus become anew formidable to the 1 

Some lands to keep them quiet, allowed them ſome lands in Thrace, and 
allowed agreed to pay them an annual penſion, upon their promiſing to 
them in ſerve, when wanted, in the Roman armies. "Theſe were the 
Thrace. Cuturgurian Hunns. As for the Uturgurians, who had joined 
them in this irruption, they retired, with their booty, to their 

own country bordering on the Euxine ſea ; but, finding that 

too narrow for them, they drove out the Goths, by Procoprus 

called Detraxitæ, who had ſettled in the neighbourhood of the 

Palus Mzotis, and poſſeſſed themſelves of their country. As 

they were at a great diſtance from the empire, they turned their 

arms againſt their neighbours the Sarmatians, endeavouring to 

enlarge their bounds on that fide, without giving any further 
moleſtation to the Romans. But the Cuturgurians, notwith- 

ſtanding the penſion paid them yearly by the emperor, made 

ſeveral inroads into the neighbouring provinces, behaving like 

| declared enemies, ſays Procopius, while they pretended to be 
Juſtinian friends and allies. Hereupon the emperor wrote to the Utur- 
ftirs up the gurians, complaining to them of their countrymen, and offer- 
Uturgu- ing to pay to them the penſion, which he allowed the Cutur- 


_ 75 % Lurians, provided they put a ſtop to the ravages of the latter, 
8 Day and engaged to make war upon them as often as they broke into 


_ the empire. The Uturgurians, encouraged with this offer, 
Hunns, Pafling the Tanais, beyond which many of them dwelt, haſten- 
ec with long marches into the Roman territories, and, falling 
unexpectedly upon the Cuturgurians, while buſied in plundering 

the provinces lying on the Danube, defeated them with great 
ſlaughter, obliged them to quit their booty, and drove them 

| quite out of the empire ®. However, a few years after, that is, 
The Cu- in 558, the Cuturgurian Hunns, taking advantage of the froſt, 
turgurian paſſed the Danube, and, after having laid waſte great part of 


e; s Ma ſia and Thrace, divided their numerous forces into two 
e 8 bodies, one of them taking their route towards Greece, and the 


Thrace: Other marching for the Thracian Cherſoneſus. The latter, un- 
But are put der the conduct of one of their chiefs, named Za merga, having 
70 fig ü by paſſed the long wall, came, without meeting with the leaſt op- 
Beliſarius. poſition, within an hundred and fifty furlongs of Conſtantino- 
ple, and laid waſte the whole country round it. But Beliſarius, 
though weakened with old age to ſuch a degree, that he was 


o PRocoy. bell. Perf. c. 4. »Idem bell. Goth. l. iv. c. 4. 
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ſcarce able to hold a ſhield, or brandiſh a ſword, marching out 


againſt them with a handful of men, fell upon them unawares, 
put them to flight, and delivered both the emperor and the city 
from the dangers that threatened them ; but that brave com- 
mander being diſgraced upon his return to Conſtantinople, as 
we have related elſewhere *, the barbarians, who were haſten- 
ing back to their own country, no ſooner heard, that he was no 
more to be employed againſt them, than they returned before 
the royal city, committing dreadful ravages in all the countries 
through which they paſſed. But one Thoiamine, a youth of 
great expectation, putting himſelf at the head of the imperial 


troops, fell unexpectedly upon them, cut great numbers of them And 5y 
in pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipi- Germa- 
tous flight. The victory had proved complete, had not young nus. 


Germanus, by expoſing his perſon more than a prudent gene 

would have done, received a dangerous wound, which pre- 
vented him from purſuing the fugitives. Soon after, that party, 
which had taken their route towards Greece, finding the ſtraights 
of Thermopyle guarded by the natives, returned to Thrace, and 
there joined Zamerga, who, being thus reinforced, threatened 
to renew his ravages, and to put to death all the priſoners he 


had taken, unleſs a ſufficient ſum was ſent forthwith to redeem 


them. Juſtinian, not caring to provoke the barbarians, and at 
the ſame time pitying the condition of the unhappy captives, 


ſent a conſiderable ſum to Zamerga ; who no ſooner received it, 
than he ſet the priſoners at liberty, and, putting a ſtop to all 
| hoſtilities and depredations, returned beyond the Danube. In 
the mean time, the emperor privately diſpatched embaſſadors to 
Sandilichus, king of the Uturgurian Hunns, to whom he paid 


The empe- 
ror flirs up 
the Utur- 


an annual penſion, acquainting him with the late inroads of the gurian 


Cuturgurians, to whom, he ſaid, he had paid the ſum that was 
due to him, and was reſolved to do ſo for the future, unleſs he 
ſhewed himſelf, by a ſpeedy revenge, worthy of his friendſhip. 
Upon this meſſage, Sandilichus, highly incenſed againſt the 


Hunns 


againſt 
them. 


Cuturgurians, broke into their territories at the head of a power- 


ful army, and, falling upon Zamerga as he was returning from 
_ Thrace, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, and obliged 


him to quit the rich booty, with which his army was loaded. 
This gave riſe to a bloody war between the two nations, which 


laſted many years, ſays Agathias , from whom we have bor- 


rowed this whole account, and ended at laſt in the ruin of both; 


for, being greatly weakened by their civil wars, they became a 


prey, ſays that writer, to other nations, inſomuch, that they 
loſt their very name, and were blended with the nations they 


* Hiſt. univerſ. vol. xvi. p. 186. ?Y Acartn. I. v. p. 155. _ 
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ſerved. But the utter deſtruction of that people, continues our 
hiſtorian, happened afterwards, as ſhall be related by us, accord- 
ing to the order of time. With theſe words he cloſes the fifth 
book of his hiſtory, the laſt of thoſe that have reached us; ſo 
that for a further account of the affairs of the Hunns, we muſt 
have recourſe to more modern writers. Among theſe, Venan- 
tius Fortunatus tells us, that, in 560, a great body of Hunns, 
probably driven out of their own country by the neighbourin 

nations, took their route through Germany, with a deſign to 
paſs the Rhine, as Attila had formerly done, and ſettle in Gaul. 
In that country then reigned the four ſons of Clotharius, viz. 
Cherebert at Paris; Chilperic at Soiſſons; Guntram at Orleans; 
and Sigebert at Mentz. The latter was no ſooner informed of 


the motions of the Hunns, than, paſſing the Rhine at the head 


of a powerful army, he reſolved to meet them in Thuringia, 
which then belonged to him, and there give them battle. Ac- 
cordingly the two armies met, and engaged on the banks of 
the Elb with incredible fury. The victory was long doubtful; 


They are but in the end Sigebert, who was a warlike prince, gained a 


cfated iy complete victory over the barbarians, of whom he killed many 


| Sigevert, thouſands, and obliged the reſt to return through by-ways into 
king 0: be Pannonia *. 5 | 
Franks. 


Year efter No farther mention is made of the Hunns by any credible 
Chr; 7560. hiſtorian, till the reign of Charles the Great, in whoſe time 


The Hunns thev were maſters of Dacia, now Tranſylvania, and Valachia; : 
maſts of of Upper Mexfia, now Servia; and of the two Pannonzas, viz. 


Dacia, the Upper, containing the preſent provinces of Carniola, Carin- 

Mcla, tha, and the greater part of Auſtria; and the Lower, com- 

and teth priſing Boſmia, Sclavonia, and that part of Hungary that lies 
Panno- 


beyond the Danube. In the year 776, while Charles was in 
Saxony, two princes of the Hunns, Caganus and Fugunus, 
ſent embaſſadors to him, deſiring his friendſhip and alliance. 
Charles received them with extraordinary marks of honour, 
and readily complied with their requeſt. However, they enter- 
ed, not long after, into an alliance with Taſſilo duke of Bavaria, 
_ who, revolting from Charles, raiſed great diſturbances in Ger- 
many. This Charles wiſely diſſembled, till he had utterly re- 
duced Bavaria, when a miſunderſtanding ariſing between him 
and them about the borders of their reſpective territories, he 
reſolved to lay hold of that opportunity to be revenged on them 
for their ſending under-hand ſuccours to Taſſilo. Accordingly 
he ordered levies to be made throughout his dominions, and 
having by that means aſſembled a very numerous army, he di- 
vided it into two bodies, whereof one he committed to the 


nias. 
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conduct of count Theodoric, and Magnifrid, his chamberlain, 
with orders to break into Dacia, while he himſelf, with 
the other, entered Pannonia by the way of Pavaria. 
The two armies laid waſte the territories of the Hunns far and 
near, burnt their villages, and took ſeveral of their ſtrong- 
holds, to which they had fled, not being able to keep the field 
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againſt ſo powerful an enemy. Thus he continued ravaging tbe 


country, putting all to fire and ſword, for the ſpace of eight 
years, till that warlike nation was intirely ſubdued, and almoſt 
utterly extirpated. In one of theſe expeditions, Henry duke 
of Forum Julii, now Friuli, took the royal palace of the Hunns, 
called Rhing, in which he found an immenſe booty, great part 
whereof was, by Charles's orders, ſent to Rome, as a preſent to 
that ſee, or, as they term it, to St. Peter. The intire reduc- 
tion of the Hunns happened, according to the beſt chronologers, 
in the year of the chriſtian zra 794. Some authors write, that, 
by this long war, the whole race of the antient Hunns was cut 
off; and that the country was afterwards peopled by the neigh- 
bouring nations, to whom the preſent Hungarians owe their 
origin. Of this opinion was the celebrated Æneas Syluius, 
raiſed afterwards to the ſce of Rome. But the Hungarian 
writers maintain their nation to be deſcended from the antient 
Hunns, who, they ſay, were ſubdued, but not utterly extir- 
pated, by the Franks. To confirm this, Bonfinius tells us, that 
in his time, a nati n was, by ſome merchants, diſcovercd on 
the banks of the Tanaris, ſpeaking the ſame language with that 
of the preſent Hungarians , and that Matthias, then king of 
Hungary, being aſſured by perſons of credit, whom he himſelf 
had ſent into thoſe parts, that the report of the merchants was 
true, diſpatched embaſſadors to the chiefs of that nation, intreat- 
ing them to ſend a numerous colony into Hungary, at that time 
but thinly inhabited, by reaſon of the long war, in which great 
numbers of the natives had periſhed. The prince's requeſt, 
ſays our author, has not yet been, but will be, we hope, one 
time, or other, complied with >. Others write, that, upon 
the death of Attila, the Hunns were quite driven out of Pan- 
nonia, and never returned till the year 744, when, under the 
conduct of one Hungar, a word ſignifying in their language 
courageous or valiant, they entered Pannonia anew, and ſettled 
in the antient ſeats of their forefathers, after having driven out 


They are 
intirely 
reluced by 
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the Great. 
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| thoſe, who, coming from the neighbouring countries, had | 


ſeized them, and held them for ſome ages. From Hungar they 
were called Hungarians, and the country no longer Pannonia, 


Atuotuvs. I. iv. c. 85. „ Boxrix rer. Ungar. dec. i. 
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but Hungary, Thus Ranzacus © ; but what he writes evident- 
ly contradicts all the antient kiflorians, who, as we have ſeen J 
in the courſe of this hiſtory, ſpeak frequently of the irruptions 
of the Hunns, of their paſſing the Danube, and laying waſte the 
Roman provinces, long after the death of Attila and his chil- 
dren. Beſides, the inhabitants of Pannonia are, by the writers 
of thoſe times, conſtantly ſtyled Hunns, and no mention is 
made of any other nation dwelling in that country. As for the 
name of Hungari, moſt writers will have it to be compounded 
of Hunni and Avares, two names of one and the ſame nation d. 

But, on this ſubject, nothing can be offered, but what is founded 
on mere conjecture. And this is all we have been able to 
g-ther from the antients concerning the origin, migrations, go- 
vernment, manners, and wars, of the Hunns. As for the mo- 
dern writers of the hiſtory of Hungary, their accounts of thoſe 
antient times are, for the moſt part, evidently fabulous, quite 
groundleſs, or altogether improbable. We have therefore all 
along confined ourſelves to the antient and original writers, who 
lived in or near the times, in which the things they relate were 
tranſacted, not thinking any thing related by the moderns, and 
not vouched by them, worthy of a place in our hiſtory. 
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The antient ſtate and biftery of the Goths: fil the ſettling : 
of the Viſigoths ; in Spain, and the Oſtrogoths in ˖ 
Italy. t 
N 
> Gena. THX Goths, a le nation, and, above al others, _—_— n 
b | via the in the Roman hiſtorv, came originally, according to h 
4 country of nandes *, out of Scandinavia, a country rightly ſtyled by him C 
th Goths. officina gentium, and vagina nationum, on account of the in- f 
credible multitudes of people, that, iſſuing from thence in ir 
ſwarms, over-ran and ſtocked with inhabitants other, as well p 
diſtant as neighbouring, countries. Scandinavia, compriſing t. 
the preſent Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Finumark, was, 0 
by the antients, thought to be an iſland e; but it is now well t 
known to be a peninſula. It is by Pliny called Scandinavia © , tl 
or, as Vejius *, and after him Gronovins, will have it, Scandi- 
novia ; by Xenophon Lampſacenus, Baltia * ; by Timeus, Ba- | 
e 1 
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filea ; and by Pytheas, ſometimes Baſilea, and ſometimes Aba- 
lus t. The writers of the middle ages ſtyle it Scanza, Scania, 
Scantia, and Scandia ; which names, as well as that of Scan- 
dinavia, ſome derive from the German or Gothic word Scanzen, 


ſignify ing ca/tles ; for the firſt inhabitants, ſay they, turned the 


high and ſteep rocks, with which the country abounds, into 
caſtles ; and hence came the word Scandinavia, that is, a 
country filled with caſtles *, Others will have the names Scan- 


dinavia, Scanzia, &c. to come from the word Seehanten, im- 


porting the ſea-coaft or ſhore b. As for the Greek word Baltia, 
it ſignifies a breaking in of the ſea. What we call the Baltic, 
was known to Tacitus by the name of the Suevian ſea ; and to 
Mela and Pliny by that of the Codan gulf. The bay into which 
the Viftula, now the Weiſſel, empties itſelf, is called by Ptole- 
my the Venedie bay, no doubt from the neighbouring Venedi, 
the antient inhabitants of Livonia, Lithuania, and part of Po- 


land. In antient times the Viſtula was the boundary on the 
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eaſt between Germany and Sarmatia. In Scandinavia Tacitus Nation, 
places two different nations, the Suiones and the Sittones, of Placed 


whom the former inhabited the preſent Sweden, and the latter 
Norway ; for they were ſeparated, according to Tacitus, by 
mount Sevo, now Scagen ; which mountain, or rather ridge of 
mountains, parts Norway from Sweden. The Suiones were di- 
vided, according to Ptolemy, into the following tribes, viz. 
the Chedini, Phavoni, Phirefi, Dauciones, Hilleviones, Scri- 
tofinni or Scritobani, mentioned alſo by Procopius ', and the 
Cutæ. But theſe were either Gothic nations, or had ſettled in 
the country after the Goths were maſters of it, it being certain, 
that, long before Tacitus's time, Scandinavia was inhabited by 
the Goths, though not yet known to the Romans by that name; 
nay, the learned Grotius, and after him Sheringham, and 


moſt of the northern writers, maintain with arguments, which 


have not yet been confuted, that the Cimbriaus, Getes, and 


Goths, were one and the ſame nation; that Scandinavia was Scandina- 


there by 
Tacitus 


firſt peopled by them; and that from thence they ſent colonies via 5% 


into the iſlands in the Baltic, the Cher/ſoneſus, and the adjacent Pecpled by 
places, yet deſtitute of inhabitants. The iſlands were called by 5: Gothe, 
them with one common name Metallahecdh, ſignifying, in the 4 ele- 
Gothic language, land ſurrounded on all fides with water ; but / 1% 
the Romans, after they became acquainted with the Goths under 
the name of Cimbrians, called them the Cimbrian iſlands; which 
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appellation they gave likewiſe to the Cher ſoncſus, now Futland*, 
The time when the Goths firſt ſettled in Scandinavia, and the 
time when they fi:{t pzopled with their colonies the iſlands, the 
Cherſoneſus, and the neighbouring places, are equally uncertain, 
though the Gothic annals ſuppoſe the latter to have happened 
under the conduct of king Eric, whom they make conte mpc- 
rary with Saruch, the great-grandfather of Abraham. But it 
is not at all orobable, as Sheringham well obſ-rves, that Scan- 
dinavia, a Couniry of no ſmall extent, ſhould, in the time of 


Saruch, who died ſoon aſter the confuſion of languages, abound - 


with people, ſo as to ſend colonics into other countries |. Of 
this migration of the Getes or Goths from Scandinavia into the 
above-mentioned places, under the conduct of king Eric, men- 


tion is made in all the antient G2thic chronicles, and it is more- 


cover vouched by the Daniſb, as well as the Stoediſb, writers, 


Ty ſend 
a colony 
into Ger- 
many. 


who agree all in this, though they diſagree, as it generally hap- 
pens between neighbouring and rival nations, in moſt other 
points. The Danes ingenuouſly confeſs, and confeſs it the 

muſt, unleſs they give the lye to their own chronicles, that 
their country was firſt peopled by the Goths of Scandinavia; 
that to them they owe their origin, and that Dan, the ſon of 
Humelus, king of the Goths, from whom their country was 
called Dania, and they Dani, was the founder of their king- 


dom n. This is agreeable to what we read in Fornandes and 


Freculpbus, who tell us, that the Danes were the deſcendants 
of the O/trogoths dwelling in Scanzias. The peopling of the 
iſlands in the Baltic ſea, of the Cherſencſus, and the adjacent 
places on the continent, is called, by the northern writers, the 


firſt migration of the Goths or Gries. 


THe ſecond migration is related by Zornandes, and ſuppoſed 


to have happened ſeveral ages after the firft, when the above- 


mentioned countries being overſtocked with people, Berig, at 


that time king of the Goths, went out with a fleet in queſt of 


new ſettlements, and landing in the country of the Ulmerugians, 
now Pomerania, drove out the antient inhabitants, and divided 
their lands amongſt his followers. He fell next upon the Van- 


dals, whoſe country bordered on that of the Ulmerugians, over- 


came them, but, inſtead of forcing them, as he had done the 
Ulmerugians, from their anticnt feats, he only obliged them, 
probably becauſe they were of Gothic extraction, to ſhare their 
poſſeffions with the new-comers o. 


vide Gar. vein; in \ hit. Goth. & Surnnen. Ce 3 
gent orig. c. vii. p. 143. Idem ibid. p. 146, 147. m Vide 
SHERINGH. ibid. p. 145, 146. FRLCULPH, tom. i. I. ii. 
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Gothe, ſometimes Getes, and ſometimes Scythians; nay, ſeveral 
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Tu Goths, who had ſettled in Pomerania, and the adjacent 

parts of Germany, being greatly increaſed, inſomuch, that the 

country could no longer maintain them, they went out in great 

numbers under Filimer, ſurnamed the Great, their fifth prince 

aſter their leaving Scandinavia, and, taking their route eaſt- 

ward, entered Scythia, advanced to the CimmerianBoſporus, and, And into 

driving out the Cimmerians, ſettled in the neighbourhood of the Scythia, 

Mæotic lake. Thence, in proceſs of time, they ſent nume- Thrace, 

rous colonies into Thrace, Dacia, and Ma ſia, and laſtly Mceſia, |. 

into the countries bordering on the Euxine ſea, forcing every- c. &c. 

where the antient inhabitants to abandon their native ſeats. 

Thus Zornandes v, and Ablavius, a celebrated writer among 

the Goths, who flouriſhed long before him. In the neighbour- 

hood of the Mæotic lake, they had Filimer for their king, a 

warlike prince; in Thrace, Meſia and Dacia, Xamolx:s, a 

great philoſopher ; and in the countries on the Euxine ſea, 

princes of the illuſtrious families of the Balthi and the 

Amali, the Viſigaths being ſubject to the former, and the 

Oftrogoths to the latter 4. In all theſe countries they were one 

and the ſame people, though ſubjeR to different princes, and 

known by different names. Thus, in Cimmeria, Sarmatia, 

Scythia, they were called Cimmerians, Sarmatians, Scythians; 

in Thrace, Dacia, and Mæſia, Thracians, Dacians, and 

Maœſians; and in the neighbourhood of the er and the Pon- 

tus, Mirians and Pontics. As for the appellations of F/:/ro- Oſtro- 

goths, ſoftened by the Latins into that of Viſigoths and Oftro- goths and 

goths, they were diſtinguiſhed by theſe names, as Grotius ſhews V iſigoths. 

from Jornandes, before they left Scandinavia, being called | 

Weſtrogoths and Oftrogoths, or Weſtern and Eaſtern Goths, 

from their ſituation there to the eaſt and weſt, the former in- 

habiting that part of Scandinavia, which borders on Denmar#, 

and the latter the more eaſtern parts, lying on the Baltic. 

What Jornandes writes of the various migrations and (cttlements 

of the Goths, is intirely agreeable to what we read in the an- 

tient Greet and Latin authors, concerning the various migra- 

tions and ſettlements of the Getes *. And truly, that the Goths 7h» Goths 

and Getes were one aud the ſame people, is ſuppoſed by all the 22 Getes 

writers, who floui iſhed in or near the times, in which both em- one and rhe / 

pires were over-run by them. Theſe authors, without all /e na- 

doubt, well acquainted with their origin, call them ſometimes 7. 


writers, namely Oreſius, who flouriſhed in the reign of Arca - 


? Idem ibid. c. 4, & ;. 94 Idem ibid. = Gxor. in proleg. 
&c. 5 Vide SHERINCH. c. 8. p. 156, 157. 1 Oos. I. vii. 
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dius and Honorius, when the Goths broke into Italy, under the 
conduct of the famous Alaric, St. Ferom *, St. Auſtin », Sy- 
ue ſius x Phatins J, Capitolinus E opiſcus 4, Spartian d, tell 
us in expreſs terms, that the Getes and Goths were one and the 
ſame nation; and that they had been long known to the Ro- 
mans, and likewiſe to the Gree#s, by the former name, but not 
by the latter, till their breaking into the empire. That this opi- 
nion was not, as ſome modern authors have been pleaſed to call 


ſame coun it, à vulgar error, may be plainly proved; for in the firſt place, 


it is evident from all the antients, that the Getes inhabited 


that part of Scythia, which is by Ptolemy called A ſiatic Sarma- | 


tia, and compriſes the Taurica Cherſoneſus, with the countries 
lying between the Tanais, the Mæotic lake, and the Euxine 
ſea, On the other hand, it is no leſs evident from all the 
writers, who ſpeak of the Goths, that, from thoſe very coun- 
tries, they broke into the empire. Since therefore the Goths 
dwelt in the countries, where all the antients place the Getes, 
we cannot help concluding from thence, that they were one and 
the ſame people, though known by different names. Ptolemy, 
who lived in the time of the emperor Antoninus, mentions no 
Goths in Scythia, Thrace, Mœſia, or Pannonia; and never- 
theleſs, ſcarce was half a century paſſed, when the Goths, com- 


ing in ſwarms from thoſe very countries, over-ran great part of 


| Goths. Were all thoſe nations utterly deſtroyed, and their 


the empire. Theſe Goths therefore, if we will not allow them 
to have dropt all on a ſudden from the clouds, muſt have been 
the very people, who are by Ptolemy called Getes, Pontics, 
Iſtriaus, Trapezites, Gelonians, and Sauromatæ, and were 
ſoon after known to the Romans by the common name of 


ſeats ſeized by the Goths Of this general laughter no mention 
is made by any hiſtorian; and we cannot perſuade ourſelves, 


that, if it happened, the writers of thoſe times, who ſpeak of 


the Goths, would have paſſed over in ſilence ſuch a memorable 
event. Cluverins, who will have the Getes and Goths to be 
two different nations, believes, or at leaſt would make us be- 
lieve, that they dwelt together in the ſame countries. But is 


it at all probable, that two nations, obeying different princes, 
ſnould live peaceably together in the ſame country, in the ſame 
cities, and within the ſame walls? How came the Getes to be 


ſo early known to the Romans, and the Geths, living among 
them, utterly unknown till their breaking into the empire ? It 
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ſeems to us a paradox that the Romans, who were conſtantly 
at war with thoſe nations, ahd had both colonies and garifons 
among them, ſhould be well — gy” with the Getes, and ut- 
terly unacquainted with the Goths, a warlike and numerous na- 
tion, inhabiting the ſame countries. Beſides, Mela tells us in 
expreſs terms, that Thrace, the banks of the Tanaris, Sarmatia, 
and the countries lying eaſt of the Mæotic lake, were inhabited 
by one and the ſame people, though known by different names; 
and Strabo, that the [ffrians, Dacians, Maftans, and Thra- 


cians, ſpoke the ſame language, and conſequently were the 


ſame people l. To theſe we may add Procopius, and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, of whom the former writes, that there were 
ſeveral nations-of the Goths, ſome. being called by the antients 
Sauromatæ, others Melanclzni, and ſome Getes ; but that theſe 
nations differed only in name ; and the latter, ſpeaking of 
the Goths, ſays, that they inhabited Thrace, Mezfia, and Da- 
cia, and were ſprung from the fierce nations, that dwelt before 
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in thoſe countries, that is, from the Getes t. That the Getes . {greed in 
and Goths were one people, and not two different nations living »:-» -, 
in the ſame country, as Cluverius would have it, may be für-“ 5, Kc. 


ther confirmed by the great conformity of their laws, manners, 
and inftitutions ; for, if we compare the accounts, which the 
antients give us of the manners of the Getes, we ſhall find them 
intirely agreeable to thoſe of the more modern writers def: thing 
thecuſtoms and manners of the Goths5. Their language was lize- 


wiſe the ſame, the Gothic being ſpoken by the Ceres and 2 #7 
ſagetes in Scythia, Thrace, Pontus, &c. as Gretius b, and after, ©. 
him Sheringham ', have ſhewn; nay, Buſbeguius aſſures us, 


that, in his time, the Gothic language was ſtill ſpoken, though 
with ſome variation in the dialect, by the Tartars of Precep &; 


and 7oſaphat Barbarus, a nobleman of Venice, who lived among 


them, that they not only ſpeak the antient Gothic language, but 
call themſelves G-ths, and their country Goth'a', Scaliger 
adds, that the chriſtian Tartars of Precop ſtill have the ſcrip- 
ture written with the ſame characters, that were invented by 
IlVulphilas, the firſt biſhop of the Goths , and that they read it 
in the very language they ſpoke in the time of Ovid ®. This 
is agreeable to what we read in Luctan and Procopius, of whom 
the former tells us, that the language of the Aians, who were, 


without all doubt, a Gothic nation, was common to all the 
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Scythians ; and the latter, that the Sauromate and the Melan- 
cleni, by moſt writers called Getes, were Gothic nations, and 
ſpoke the language of the Goths o. Of the antient language of 
the Getes only the names of a few kings have reached us, and 
theſe Boxhornius ſhews to be all Gothic o. 7s 

Tn Goths, being in proceſs of time greatly increaſed in 
Scythia, reſolved to ſeek new ſettlements ; and accordingly, 
taking their route eaſtward, and travelling through ſeveral coun- 
tries, they returned at length into Germany. Their leader, in 
this migration, was the celebrated Moden, called alſo Voden, Oden, 
Othen, Godan, and Guodan. Of this Moden many ſtrange and 
wonderful things are related in the Sueo-Gothic chronicles. He 
was king of the Aſgardians, whom the northern writers will 
have to be the ſame people with the Aſpurgians, mentioned 
by Strabo and Ptolemy. They were called Aſpurgians from the 
city of Aſpurgia, placed by Strabo near the Boſporus Cimme- 
rius v; and in the ſame place ſtood, according to the northern 
writers, the city of Aſgardia and truly that theſe were but 


two different names of one and the ſame city, is highly proba- 


ble, the word gard ſignifying, in the Gothic language, the 


ſame thing as purges in the Greek, viz. a fortreſs or caſtle. 


Aſpurgia was the metropolis of a province, which Strabo calls 
Aſia; and Widen and his followers are ſtyled by the antient 
Gothic writers IAſæ, Aſiani, and Aſiotæ. The kings of Aſpur- 
gia were maſters of all that part of Scyth:a, that lay weſt of mount 
Imaus, and was by the Latins called Scythia intra Imaum, or 


| Scythia within mount Imaus. In this large tract of ground are 


Woden 
king of 
Aſgardia. 


H: reduces 


Roxalania. 


placed by Ptolemy three different nations, the Auſones, the 
Syebi, and the Iotæ; but they are all blended by Strabo under 
the common name of Aſpurgians. Of this Aſpurgia, or A, 
gardia, Moden was king, who, committing the government 
of the kingdom to his two brothers, Je and Velir, went out, 
with incredible multitudes of his people, in queſt of new ſettle- 
ments, foreſeeing by his magic, ſay ſome antient chronicles, 
in which art he excelled all men, that he, and his poſterity, 
ſhould reign for many ages in the northern parts of the world. 
He firſt entered Riiſſand, and having, with great ſucceſs and 
expedition, obliged the inhabitants to ſubmit, he appointed his 


ſon Bo to reign over them. Riiſſand, called by the Latins Rox- 


alania and Ruſſia, extended from the mouth of the Viſtula to 


the Palus Mzotis, the banks of the Tanais, and the Riphæan 


Saxony. 


mountains, and compriſed Pruſſia, Livonia, and great part of 
Muſcovy. From Niiſland he went by ſea into the north parts 
of Germany, and, landing in Saxony, he reduced that country, 


n PRocor hiſt. Vand. l. i. © BoxHoRN. hilt. univerſ. ad ann. 
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| and divided it amongſt his children, appointing Vegdegg king 
F of Eaft Saxony, Begdegg of Weſtphalia, and Sigg of France- 
nig. Johannes Martinus, Wittekindus, Cranzius, and all the 
| Saxon writers, aſſure us, that, time out of mind, a tradition 

has univerſally obtained among the Saxons, that their anceſtors 
came firſt by ſea into thoſe countries. From Saxony, Wogden 44 jut- 
; paſſed into Reidegothland, now Jutland, which he likewiſe land. 
ſubdued, and gave to his ſon Stiald, from whom deſcended the 
kings of Denmark, thence called Skiol[dungar, that is, the po/te- 
rity of Skiold. Leaving Futland, after he had ſettled his ſon 
there, he advanced into Suithiod, now Sweden, where he was 
kindly received by Gylfus or Gyluo, king of the country, and, 
being allowed to ſettle there with his followers, he built the city Se Hlcs in 
of Sigtunum, where he reigned to his death, and became ſo fa- Sweden. 
mous, that his name reached all countries, and he was, by the 
northern nations, ranked among the gods, and worſhipped with 
divine honours. He is ſuppoſed to haye brought with him out 
of Ala the Runic characters, and to have taught the northern 
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- nations the art of poetry; whence he is ſtyled the father of the 

e Scaldi or Scaldri, who were their poets, and deſcribed in verſe 

bo the exploits of the great men of their nation, as the bards did 

ls thoſe of the Gauls and Britons. They were called Scald: or 

it Scaldri, according to Loccenius a, from the ſound al, often 

— heard in their verſes and poems. The dialect, in which they 

it wrote, was called Aſamal, that is, the Aſiatic dialect, becauſe 
r brought by Woden out of Aſia. As for the Runic letters, the The Runic 
e Goths uſed them in all their ſpells and inchantments, to which charater:. 
le they were greatly addicted; whence after embracing the chriſ- 

r tian religion, out of a blind and indiſcreet zeal, they deſtroyed 

[= ſeveral antient monuments, and burnt a great number of books, 

it becauſe written with thoſe characters. At length, in the year 

t. 1001, the Runic characters were quite laid aſide in Sweden, and 

I the Roman letters taken in their room. The Swedes being per- 


% ſuaded thereunto by the pope, and by Sigfrig, a Britiſb biſhop *. 
A In Spain they were forbidden in 1136, by Alphonſo king of 
d. Caſtile and Navar, and condemned by the council of Toledo in 


id 1115. They were called Runic letters, according to ſome, 
is from the Gothic word Ryn or Ren, ſignifying a furrotu; ac- 
= cording to others, from Ryne, ſignifying art, eſpecially that of 
to magic :. One Fimbul, Fimbultyr, or Fimbulthular, is ſup- 
in poſed to have invented theſe characters * PF ulphilas, the firſt 
biſhop of the Goths, invented other characters, which he made 
Ys * LoccxN. antiq. Suengoth. c. 15. [dem ibid. G 14. 


* Woxmivus lit Run. c. 28. * Idem ibid c.1. * Vide Wor. 
ibid. c. 20. & Suk RINA. c. 13. p. 286. & c. 8. p. 172. 
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uſe of in tranſlating the ſcripture into the Gothic tongue. But 
to return to /Yoden : 

THAT the Goths, under his conduct, came out of Scythia 
into the north parts of Germany, is a received opinion among 
the northern writers, and confirmed by an immemorial tradi- 
tion, by all the antient chronicles of thoſe countries, and by a 
great many monuments and inſcriptions in Runic characters, 
ſome of which are ſtill to be ſeen in Sweden, Denmark, and the 
neighbouring iſlands : and truly that there were ſuch migrations, 
can hardly be queſtioned, fince we find the ſame names com- 
mon to the inhabitants of Scandia and Aſiatic Scythia, and like- 


wiſe the ſame language, as Grotius, and after him Sheringham, 


has ſhewn “; nay, the antient language of the Goths is ſpoken 
at this very day by the Tartars of Precop, as we have obſerved 
above; ſo that, upon the whole, we may conclude the Scan- 
dian Goths and the Afiatic Scythians to have had one and the 
ſame original. As to Moden, there was, without all doubt, 


a famous hero of this name, who became wonderfully revered 


by all the northern nations; but we will not take upon us to 
vouch the ſtrange things that are related of him in the Suegothic 
and Sacogothic chronicles. Some writers ſuppoſe the migration 
of the Scythian Goths into the north parts of Germany, under 
the conduct of Moden, to have happened about twenty-four 


years before the birth of Chrift ; for at that time, ſay they, 


Pompey laid waſte Syria and great part of A/ia; and it is not 
improbable, that the Scythians, flying from him, went out in 


ueſt of new ſettlements. But Scio/d, who was by his father 


Voden appointed king of Reidogothland, or Futland, as we have 


related above, lived, according to the Daniſh chronology, about 


a thouſand years before Pompey; ſo that, according to this ac- 
count, Loden muſt have been more antient than Homer. On 


the other hand, how can this be reconciled with the genealogies 


of our Saxon kings, the founders of the heptarchy, who all 
derived their pedigree from Maden. Heng'ft the firſt that 
came into Britain, did not arrive in this iſland till the year 
4409, of the chriſtian æra, and nevertheleſs he is ſaid to have 


been the abnepos or great-grandchild of Moden, as Cerdic, the 


founder of the kingdom of the VH. Saxons, the tenth by de- 
ſcent from him. To reconcile theſe ſeeming contradictions, 
fome authors are of opinion, and their opinion does not at all 
ſeem to us improbable, that ſeveral perſons or great men bore 


the name of Hoden, and what was done by all, was aſcribed 


to one, in the ſame manner as it happened among the Gree4s 
with reſpect to Hercules, Be that as it will, the deſcendants 
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of the Scythians, or Afatic Goths, who, under the conduct of The Cim- 
Moden, ſettled in the north of Germany, were firſt known brians de- 
to the Romans by the name of Cimbrians, derived, according to /<*nded 
the opinion, which ſeems to us the beſt grounded, from the from the 
Gothic word Kimber, ſignifying valiant. The Cimbrians held 20 
antiently the iſlands in the Baltic ſea, the Cherſoneſus, and the : 
neighbouring countries, and by degrees extended their con- 
queſts along the German ocean to both the mouths of the Rhine. 
The inland countries in that tract were likewiſe inhabited by 
them; but, in the different countries where they dwelt, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by different names, ſome of them being called 
Saxons, others Suevians; ſome Angles, Sicambrians, Futes, &c. 
but, by the Romans, they were all blended under the common 
name of Cimbrians, till the Saxons, placed by Ptolemy in the north 
part of the Cherſoneſus, became known to them by their 
conqueſts, and then the name of Cimbrians was quite laid afide, . 
and that of Saxons uſed by the Latin writers in its room, which * 4 
they gave likewiſe to the nations the Saxons had ſubdued, calling _ - 
Saxony that part of Germany, which lies between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, and had been reduced by them. Thus far of the migra- 
tions of the Goths out of Scandinavia into the neighbouring iſlands 
"i and continent, thence into Germany, from Germany into Aſia, 

and from Afia back again into Germany. Theſe migrations the 


. northern writers endeavour to make out againſt Verſtegan and 
th Cluverius, who will have Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
_ not to have been inhabited, till Germany ſo abounded with peo- 
3 ple, that they were obliged to remove into thoſe countries, 


which they had not choſen to ſettle in at firſt, on account of 
ede greater cold and barrenneſs of the ſoil. To confute this Scandina- 


ut opinion, which derives the origin of the Goths from Germany, via peplid 
J the above-mentioned writers, eſpecially Grotius, who out- e 
* ſhines all the reft, prove Scythia to have been peopled before any Germany. 
2 other of the northern countries had inhabitants. The antients 
Fa indeed went farther; for they ſuppoſed, 2s appears from the 
5 epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius *, that all the other parts of 
" the world, continued quite deſtitute of inhabitants, till Scyth:a, 
wi no longer able to ſupport ſuch multitudes, ſent out numerous 


F colonies to people them. To maintain this, would perhaps be 
ai overſhooting the mark; but that Scythia was peopled before any 
f of the northern countries, is highly probable, ſince, of all the 
northern countries, it lay the neareſt to Babylon, and the only 
way to them by land was through Scythia. Several eminent 
writers, and among the reſt Luther, Goropius Becanus, and ſir 
Walter Raleigh, are of opinion, that the ark, on the ſubſiding 
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of 


of the waters, reſted on the /maon mountains in Scythia; others 
ſay on the Gordizan mountains, at a ſmall diſtance from Scy- 
thia, and conſequently that Scythia muſt have been peopled, 
when the other northern countries ſtill continued uninhabited, 
Now, as the way was much ſhorter from Scythia into S§candi- 
navia, than into Germany, and lay in a direct line, it is more 
natural to ſuppoſe, that thoſe, who were ſeeking places to ſettle 
in, went ſtraight into Scandinavia, than by much longer and 
round-about ways through Sarmatia into Germany; nay, as 
Sarmatia and Scandinavia were near Scythia, and the ways 
leading to them not obſtructed, it would not be abſurd to ſup- 
poſe them to have been overftocked with people, while not 
only Germany, but all the other countries of Europe, were 
quite deſtitute of inhabitants, as being ſeparated from Afia by 
the Mediterranean ſea, the Boſporus Cimmerius, and the Palus 
Mezaotis, unſurmountable obſtructions, till the art of navi- 
| gation was found out, which happened many ages after the con- 

The iſland; fuſion of languages. Then, and not till then, the inhabitants 
in the of Scandinavia paſſed into the neighbouring iſlands and places 
Baltic, Sh lying over- againſt them on the continent, till that period unin- 
Cherſone- habited. From thence, in proceſs of time, they ſent colonies 


ſus, Sc. into Germany, who, driving out the antient inhabitants, ſettled 


peopled by in their country, as we have related above. To prove the mi- 
— grations of the Goths out of Scandinavia into the iſlands in the 
Got Baltic ſea, the Cher ſoneſus, and the adjacent places in Germany, 


ſeveral antient monuments and inſcriptions in Runic characters 
on ſtones and rocks are alledged by the northern writers, namely 
by Zeilerus Y, Bureus *, Suaningius, and Wormus , in 


whoſe times many of them were ſtill extant, mentioning their 
leaving Scandinavia, and their ſettling in the places we have 


ſpoken of above, with the names of ſome of their leaders. Be- 
ſides theſe antient monuments and inſcriptions, the northern 


writers endeavour to make it appear by other arguments, that 


the Goths came originally out of Scandinavia into Germany, 


and not out of Germany into Scandinavia, as Verſtegan would 
have it. Their arguments are, 1. That the Scandian Goths 
were not ſubject to the Germans; but, on the contrary, the 


firſt inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus, and the adjacent places, to 


the Scandian Goths; which proves them to have been a colony. 
2. It is hardly credible, ſay they, that the Germans ſhould chuſe 
to ſettie in Norway and Sweden, when they might have ſettled 
in a far more friendly climate and fruitful ſoil, by only croſſing 


Zeil in deſcript. Sueciz. 2 Bus. in orb. Arctoi. deſcript. 
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the Rhine on one ſide, or the Danube on the other. They add, 
that no mention is made in hiſtory of any colonies ſent out of 
Germany into Scandinavia ; whereas we read of many coming 
out of Scandinavia to ſettle in Germany. Among theſe are 
reckoned by Freculphus © the Franks, by Erotius the Vandals 
and Lombards d, and by Lazius and Rhabanus Maurus © the 
Marcomanns. 3. Polygamy was not allowed among the Ger- 
mans, as appears from Tacitus; whereas thoſe among the Got hs, 
who had but four ot five wives, were thought to live in a ſtate 
of celibacy. It is therefore far more probable, that the Ger, 
ſhould increaſe fo as to people other countries with their colo- 
nies, than the Germans; and accordingly all the antients ſpeak 
of the Goths iſſuing in ſwarms out of Scandinavia, which is 
therefore ſtyled by Jornandes, as we have obſerved above, H- 
cina gentium, and vagina nationum. We may further add, 
that all the other Gothic nations owned themſelves deſcended 
from thoſe of Scandinavia, as we find atteſted by Ablavius, an 
antient Gothic writer, by Roderichus Toletanus, and by For- 
nandes, "Theſe are the arguments urged by the northern 
writers againſt Verſtegan and Cluverius, whoſe opinion, de- 
riving the origin of the Goths from Germany, ſeemed ſo abſurd 
to Grotius, that he could ſcarce forbear reviling thoſe, who 
maintained it, eſpecially Cluverius, whom he taxes with intro- 
ducing new opinions, in defiance to the moſt authentic writers, 
and ſupporting, without the leaſt regard to truth, what he 
thought would be beſt reliſned by his countrymen *. Thus far 
of the origin of the Goths from the beſt antient as well as mo- 
dern writers. | hs „ 

As for the manners of the Goths, they were famous for their 7½½ 6 
hoſpitality and kindneſs to ſtrangers, even before they embraced tome, /arv;, 
the chriſtian religion; nay, from their being eminently good, «24 man- 
they were called by the neighbouring nations Geths, that name , 7he 
being, according to Grotius and moſt other writers, derived & ths. 
from the German word Goten, ſignifying good b. They en- 
couraged, ſays Dion, the ſtudy of philoſophy, above all other 
barbarous or foreign nations, and often choſe their kings from 
among their philoſophers. Polygamy was not only allowed, 
but countenanced, among them, every one being valued and 
reſpected, according to the number of their wives i. By fo 
many wives they had an incredible number of children, of whom 
they kept but one at home, ſending out the reſt, when come 


© FRECUL r. I. 1i.C. 17. 4 GRor. in proleg. in Procop. © Vide 
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to man's eſtate, in queſt of new ſettlements ; and hence 
thoſe ſwarms of people, that over-ran ſo many countries. With 


them adultery was a capital crime, and irremiſſibly puniſhed with 


death I. This ſeverity, and likewiſe polygamy, prevailed among 
them, when they were known to the Greeks and Romans onl 

by the name of Getes, as appears from the poet Menander, who 

was himſelf a Gete ®, and from Heracen, who beſtows great en- 
comiums on the virtue and chaſtity of their women. As for their 

laws, they do not fall much ſhort of thoſe of the antient Romans, 

as will appear when we come to ſpeak of the Alaric code, and 

the laws of the Vi//gaths in Spain, and the Oftrogoths in Italy. 

Their government was monarchical; for, as we have obſerved 

above out of Fernandes, in the neighbourhood of the Palus 

Maæotis, they had Filimer for king; in Dacia, Mafia, and 

Thrace, Xamolxes; and in that part of Scythia, which bordered 

on the Euxine ſea, princes ſprung from the illuſtrious families 
Series of of the Amali and the Baltbi. Of the latter Jornandes gives us 
their kings. the following ſeries, viz. Gaptus, Hulmul, Auges, Amalus, Iſarna, 
Oftregotha, Cniva, Araric, Auric, Giberic, Hermanaric. To 
theſe princes were ſubject both the Viſigoths and Oſtrogoths. The 

former inhabited the country lying between the Bory/thenes and 

the Tanais, and were afterwards allowed by the Roman emperors 
to ſettle in Pannonia, Thrace, and Ilhyricum. The latter dwelt 
between the Danube and the Bory/thenes, and, in the reign of 


Honorius, after having over-run Italy, ſettled in Gaul, as we 


ſhall relate anon. Upon the death of Hermanaric, the Viſi- 
goths were driven out of their native country by the Hunns, 
and were admittted by the emperor Valens within the Roman 
dominions. Theodoſius allowed them lands in Thrace, whence, 


in the reign of Honorius, they broke into Italy, under the con- 


duct of the celebrated Alaric, who took and plundered Rome. 
Alaric was ſucceeded by Ataulphus, who founded the kingdom 


of the Viſigeths in Gaul, and Ataulphus by the following princes 


Kinys of of the family of the Balthi, viz. Sigeric or Rigeric, Wallia, 
the Viſl- Theodoric, Thor:ſmund, Theodoric II. Theodoric III. Euric, 
goths in Alarie, Gefal:ich, Amalaric, Theudis, Theudiſelus, Athana- 
_ Gaul ard gild, Linva, Leunigild, Ermenigild, Ricared, Linva II. 
Spain. Iitteric, Gundemar, Siſebatus, Reccared, Suinthila, Rechi- 
mir, Sijenand, Chintila, Tulga, Chindaſuinthus, 1 
thus, Mamla, Ernigius, Egica, IVitiza, and Roderic. oft 

of theſe princes were not only maſters of Narbonne and Aqui- 

tain, but likewiſe of Spain, which they held till they were 
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driven out of both, and their natian almoſt utterly extirpated, 
by the Arabs, as we ſhall relate at length in a more proper 
lace. 
: Tre Viſigoths, being driven out of their own country by 
the Hunns, as we have related above, the Offrogoths continued, 
after their departure, in the ſame ſeats, but ſubject to the Hunns, 
who nevertheleſs allowed them to be governed by their own 
kings of the houſe of the Amali. Theſe were Winithar, Hun- 
nimund, Thoriſmund, Wandalar, nephew to Hermanaric by 
his brother, and the three ſons of J/andalar, viz. Malamir, 
Theodemir, and Widemir, who were all ſubject to Attila; but, 
upon that prince's death, they were allowed by the Romans to 
ſettle in Pannonia and Mæſia. Theodemir was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Theodoric, who, having overcome Odoacer, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Itah, and was acknowledged king of that coun- 
try. His ſucceſſors in that kingdom were, Athalaric, Thecdo- 
tus, Vitiges, Ildebald, Eraric, Totila, and Teia, the laſt 


king of the Oftrogaths in Italy o. As to the religion of the 7h: re/igj. 
Goths, it ſeems to have been the ſame with that of the antient on he 
inhabitants of Scandinavia and Saxony, of which we have Goths. 


ſpoken above ?, and ſhall ſpeak more at length in the hiſtory 
of the northern kingdoms. Apollinaris Sidonius deſcribes their 
dreſs thus: They are ſhod, ſays he, with high ſhoes made of 
hair, and reaching up to their ankles; their knees, thighs, 
and legs are without any covering; their garments of various 
colours, ſcarce reaching to the knee; their ſleeves only cover 
the tops of their arms; they wear green caſſocks, with a red 
border, their belts hang on their ſhoulders; their ears are co- 
vered with twiſted locks; they uſe hooked lances, and miſſile 
hatchets 9. | 


As to the antient hiſtory of the Goths, Fornandes, ſuppoſing 


them to be one and the ſame people with the Scythians, Getes, 
Sarmatians, and Sauromatæ, aſcribes to them all the exploits, 
that are ſaid by the Greek and Latin writers to have been per- 
formed by thoſe nations, eſpecially by the Scyth:ans. But of 


that warlike nation, and their migrations into Europe, under 
the names of Cimmerians, Celtes, Gauls, &c. we have ſpoken 


elſewhere, and therefore ſhall confine ourſelves here to the 
hiſtory of the Goths, from the time they became generally 


known by that appellation, The firſt Roman writer, that men- 


tions the Goths, is Spartian, who, in the life of Caracalla, 
tells us, that he overcame in ſome encounters the Getzs, who, 
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ſays he, were the ſame people with the Gothe r. The ſame 
author writes elſewhere *, that Maximin, afterwards emperor, 
upon the death of Caracalla, quitted the. ſervice, and, retiring 
into Thrace, kept up from thence a friendly correſpondence 
with the Goths. His father, named Micea or Micca, was 
by nation a Goth, and his mother Ababa or Abala, an Alan :. 
Hence Verburgus concludes the Goths to have been maſters of 
the countries bordering on Thrace before Maximin was born, 


Caracalla that is, before the year 177 *. Caracalla was the firſt Roman 


the He. emperor that quarrelled with the Goths, and the advantages he 
Roman gained over them were, it ſeems, very inconſiderable; for, ac- 


1 cording to Spartian , he overcame them only in a few ſkir- 
that quar- 


; So : 
3 fifth of Caracalla's reign; for about that time he marched from 


Year after Germany into Dacia *, and the Goths held then, according to 
Chrift 215 Grotius), part of that province. The Romans began very 
| early to dread the power of that warlike nation; for even in 
The Goths the reign of Alexander, which began in 222, confiderable fums 
receive an were annually ſent them from Rome to keep them quiet, and 
annual prevent them from diſturbing the peace of the empire. Thus 
benſion Petrus the patrician, who adds, that the Carpi, dwelling in 
2 the Sarmatia towards the preſent Poland, demanded the ſame ſums, 
omans. that were paid yearly to the Goths; but their requeſt was reject- 
ed by Menophilus, whom that writer ſtyles duke of Mz/a, 

that is, general of the troops quartcred in that province. 

The Goths, notwithſtanding the large ſums ſent them yearly by 


the Roman emperors, hearing of the death of the emperor 


Maximin, who was of Gothic extraction, as we have hinted 


above, and had been murdered by his own ſoldiers, reſolved to 


They da- revenge it; and accoidingly, breaking into Ma ſia, laid waſte 
wage lc that province, and utterly deſtroyed the city of /fr:4 or Iſtrio- 
ha _ polis, on the moſt ſouthern mouth of the Danube. Balbinus, 
> pan who, with Ma imus, had ſucceeded Maximinus, reſolved to 
march againſt them, but wasin the mean time murdered, with 
his collegue, by the mutinous ſoldiery ; ſo that the Goths, 


loaded with booty, retired beyond the Danube unmoleſted b. 


238. 


Not long after, they made themſelves maſters of Thrace ; but 


were driven from thence beyond the Danube by the emperor 


Gordian about the year 242, the fifth of that prince's reign e. 
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But Gordian dying, and Philip, who ſucceeded him, refuſing 

to pay them their annual penſion, they paſſed the Danube, and, 

entering Thrace, committed dreadful ravages in that province, 

as well as in Mex/ia. Philip diſpatched againſt them the ſena- 

tor Decius, who was afterwards emperor ; but he, not think- 

ing it adviſeable to engage them, returned to Rome, after hav- 

ing diſcharged with diſgrace the troops, that had ſuffered them 

to paſs the Danube. Theſe went over in a body to the enemy, 

commanded at that time by their king O/frogotha, the grandſon Oſtrogo- 

of Amalus, who received them kindly, and, being thus rein- tha ra- 

forced, laid ſiege to Marcianopolis, the capital of Ma: ſia; but, vazes 

not being able to reduce it, he abandoned the undertaking for a Thrace 

large ſum ſent him by the inhabitants, who were glad thus to 2% Mc: 

compound with him, and redeem themſelves from the calami- ia. Year 

ties attending long fieges. Oftrogotha was ſcarce returned to Grip . 

his own country, when Faſtida, king of the Gepidæ, elated 45. 

with the ſucceſs, that had attended his arms againſt the Bur- 
gundians, whom he had almoſt utterly deſtroyed, ſent him the 

following haughty meſſage, viz. That the Gepidæ, being ſtiaigh- 

tened for want of room, he muſt either allow them lands, or 

prepare for war. Oſtrogotha anſwered, That he ſhould be ſorry 

to engage in a war with the Gepidæ his kinſmen (for they were 

a Gothic nation); but was determined to part with no lands. 

Hereupon both nations took the field, and a bloody battle en- 

ſued, in which the Gepidæ were defeated with great ſlaughter; He wer- 

but Oftrogotha, contenting himſelf with the victory, ſuffered e the 

the Gepide to retire, and live in their own country unmoleſted ©, Gepidæ. 

 Oftrogotha was ſucceeded by Cniva, who, breaking into Me- Cniva, 

fra, was defeated with the loſs of thirty thouſand men, by De- Fr de- 

cius, the eldeſt ſon of the emperor of that name, whom, in feated by 

the end, he overcame, and, having cut his whole army in pieces, “e Ro- 

obliged the young prince to ſave himſelf by flight into the neigh- mans, 

bouring provinces. Having now no enemy to oppoſe him, hes 

made himſelf maſter of Philippopolis on the Hebrus, put the e 

inhabitants, to the number of one hundred thouſand ſouls, 2 . 

ſays Ammianus a, to the ſword, ravaged Thrace, and laid waſte 

great part of Macedon ©, Hereupon the emperor Decius, ſet- 

ting out from Rome, haſtened into Pannonia; and, putting 

himſelf at the head of his army, he overcame the Goths in ſeve- 

ral engagements, and diove them out of the Roman dominions*. 

But they returned ſoon after with a numerous army, headed by 

their king Cuida; which obliged Decius to take the field a ſe- 

cond time, when he was attended, at firſt, with the ſame good 
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ſucceſs, as he had been in their former i rruption; for he re- 
duced them to ſuch ſtraights, that they offered to ſet at liberty 
all the priſoners they had taken, and relinquiſh their booty, 
provided he would ſuffer them to retire unmoleſted. But the 
emperor, who had ſent Trebonianus Gallus, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment, to cut off their retreat, thinking he had it now in his 
power to rid the empire of ſo troubleſome an enemy, inſtead 
of hearkening to their propofals, marched with all his forces 
againſt them. The Goths, knowing that all lay at ſtake, re- 
ceived him with great intrepidity, and, fighting like men in 
Defeats deſpair, gained a complete victory. In the battle fell firſt De- 
and ills cius, the emperor's eldeft fon, and then the emperor himſelf, 
the empe- upon whoſe death the Goths made a dreadful havock of the dif- 
ror Decius heartened army . We only touch upon theſe events here, 
gs Hen. having related them at length elſewhere >. Decius being killed, 
Ghrifiies. Gallus was by the foldiery proclaimed emperor in his room ; but 
5” he, inſtead of revenging the death of the late emperor, and the 
overthrow of the army, concluded a peace with the Goths, 

fuffering them to retire unmoleſted with all their booty, and 

the priſoners they had taken at Philippopolis, and elſewhere ; 


398 


nay, he engaged to pay them yearly a conſiderable ſum, pro- 


vided they continued quiet in their own country i. However, 
three years after, that is in 253, they entered the Roman ter- 
ritories in an hoſtile manner, probably becauſe their penſion was 
not paid them. But Amilianus, who commanded the troops 
in Pannonia, marching againſt them, put them to flight, and 
drove them quite out of the empire, though his ſoldiers, at firſt, 
betrayed great unwillingneſs to engage ſo formidable an enemy *, 
This Zonaras relates in a manner, which we do not well com- 
prehend ; for he ſuppoſes the Goths, who were overcome and 
put to flight by .Z »:[ianus, to have lived in friendſhip and amity 
with the Romans l. In 256, the Goths, with the Carpi, the 
Baran, and the Burgundians, all nations dwelling on the banks 


of the Danube, made a new inroad into the empire, laying 


waſte, according to Zeſimus m, all Ilhricum, and Italy itſelf, 
without meeting with the leaft oppoſition. But this we can 
hardly believe, fince no other writer takes notice of any ravages 
committed by them in Italy. They continued all this year in 
| Jllyricum, laying the country waſte far and wide; but the fol- 
lowing year, Aurelian, afterwards emperor, being ſent to ſuc- 
cecd Ulpius Crinitus in the command of the troops in Thrace 
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and Illyricum, drove them out of thoſe provinces, took a great 
number of them priſoners, and, purſuing them beyond the Da- 
nube, laid waſte their country, and returned to Thrace loaded 
with booty . After this, they continued quiet till the year 
262, the ninth of the emperor Gallienus, when, breaking un- The Gothy 
expectedly into Thrace, they made themſelves maſters of that /ay ce 
| province, and from thence over-ran all Macedon, and laid ſiege Thrace 
to Theſſalonica ; but, not being able to reduce it, they attempt- 224 Ma- 
ed to enter Achaia, when Macrianus, who had aſſumed the Cen. 
title of Auguſtus, arriving in Greece on his march into Italy, 
fell upon them unexpectedly, and obliged them to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight into their own country. At the ſame time, They ra- 
another party of the Goths, having croſſed the Helleſpont under vage Aſia, 
the conduct of one Raſpa, committed dreadful ravages in Aſia, and plun- 
plundered ſeveral cities, and even the famous temple of Diana der be 
at Epbeſus v. Jornandes tells us, that, in this irruption, they Cle of 
deſtroyed the city of Chalcedon, which, though afterwards re- Diana at 
built, ſays he, by one Cornelius Avitus, and enriched by the EPlus, 
neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, yet, for the ſpace of three C . 
hundred years and upwards, ſhewed the dreadful marks of its 
former ruin 9. On their return, they laid in aſhes the poor 
remains of antient Trey; and, having repaſſed the Helleſpont, 
they made an attempt upon Anchialum in Thrace ; but, havin 
ſpent ſome days in vain before that place, they abandoned the 
enterpriſe, and, after having ravaged Thrace, returned home, 
carrying with them an immenſe booty *. The following year 
263, they made a new irruption into 4%, but were ſoon driven 
out by the Roman troops quartered there. Two years after, They wake 
that is, in 265, they made themſelves maſters of all Dacia th:m/ilwes 
beyond the Darube, extending from that river to the Carpa- maſters of 
thian mountains, which had been reduced by Trajan to a Ro- Dacia be- 
man province, and joined to Mz/ia by a bridge, the moſt mag- , e 
nificent and wonderful of all that emperor's works *. Encou- Danube. 
raged with this ſucceſs, the following year, having built an in- 
credible number of veſſels, they embarqued on the Euxine ſea, 
f, and, landing at Heraclee in Pontus, over-ran Afia Minor, They ones - 
n B Lydia, and Bithynia, made themſelves maſters of Nicomedia, run Aſia 
2S plundered the Greek cities in thoſe countries, and laid waſte the Minor, 
n provinces of Phrygia and Treas u. In Bithynia they met with Lydia, 
ontus, 
2 n Aurel. vit. p. 213. » Gallien. vit p. 177. Zoxar. p. 233. Cc. Near 
ct SYNCET L. p. . i P Gallien. vit. Ds a Torn, — * | 
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ſome oppoſition ; for we are told, that a battle was fought there; 
and, from what happened afterwards, it appears, that the Goth: 
carried the day ; for on one fide the Romans, diflatisfied with 
the conduct of Gallienus, were for ſetting up another empe- 
ror; and on the other, the Goths, purſuing their ravages, ad- 
vanced as far as Galatia and Cappadocia, laying waſte, without 
reſtraint, the countries through which they paſſed . Eutro- 
pius, and after him St. Ferom *, and Oroſius V, mention the 
ravages committed by the Goths in Pontus and Ajia; and Phi- 
loſtorgius names ſeveral cities ruined by them in Galatia and 
Cappadocia . We learn from St. Baſil, that Dionyſius, who 
was raiſed to the ſee of Rome in 259, and died in 270, wrote a 
cConſolatory letter to the church of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, ſend- 
ing at the ſame time conſiderable ſums to redeem the chriſtian 
captives*, among whom were many holy eccleſiaſtics, who could 
not be ranſomed, ſays Philoftorgrus d, becauſe they were deſtin- 
ed by Heaven to convert their conquerors. In the mean time, 
the brave Odenatus, of whom we have ſpoken at length in our 
Roman hiſtory e, pitying the miſerable condition, to which A/a 
was reduced by the Goths, haſtened to the relief of that pro- 
But retire vince. But the Goths, unwilling to engage ſo renowned a com- 
a! ihe ap- mander, reimbarqued at Heraclea, and, by the Euxine ſea, re- 
each e turned home with an immenſe booty, and an incredible number 
Odenatus. of captives. Many of them however were drowned, being 


attacked on their return by the Roman fleet. The following 


year, they embarqued anew on the Euxine ſea, and, landing 

at the mouth of the Danube, laid waſte great part of Mz/a; 

They re- but were defeated by the troops and generals who guarded By- 
cei c ſewe- zantium. However, they advanced as far as Illyricum; but 
ralover- being informed there, that the Heruli had received a dreadful 
throws. overthrow in Greece, they began to retire, when Marcian and 
Claudius, whom Gallienus had ſent againſt them, purſuing them 
cloſe, cut great numbers of them in pieces; nay, Claudius 

was for cutting off their retreat, as might have been eaſily done, 

and putting them all to the ſword ; but Marcian thought it 

more adviſeable to ſuffer them to retire *. To be revenged on 

Claudius, they no ſooner heard, that he was raiſed to the em- 

pire, than, ſtirring up all the northern nations againſt him, they 


aſſembled on the banks of the Tyras, now the Nzefter, and 
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there built, ſays Zoſimus d, ſix thouſand ſhips ; but Pollio, who 
makes the moſt of this war, writes, that their veſſels amounted 
only to two thouſand i, and he is therein followed by Ammianus 


Marcellinus *. Having emploved the whole year 268, in mak- They in. 
ing the neceſſary preparations, they embarqued, to the number ve 
of three hundred and twenty thouſand fighting men, and, land- e 


ing in Lefſer Scythia, laid ſiege, at the ſame time, to the city 
of Tomi in that province, and to Marcianopolis in Mafia ; nu 
being, in ſeveral attacks, repulſed at both places, they reim- 
barqued on the Euxine ſea, and entered the ſtraights of the 3. 


Boſporus, where, by the rapidity of the current, and the great Cr. 


number of their ſhips running foul of one another, they ſuffered 
a great loſs both of men and veſſels, and beſides, they met with 
a vigorous oppoſition from the inhabitants of Byzantium i. 
Making therefore what haſte they could out of the ſtraights, 
they attacked the city of Cy⁊icus on the Proponiis; but, not 
being able to reduce it, they abandoned the enterpriſe, and, en- 
tering the Ægean ſea, they refitted their ſhattered veſſels at 


mount Athos in Macedon, and then laid ſiege to Ca//andria and 


Theſſalonica, two cities in the ſame province. But, when they 
were upon the point of making themſclves maſters of both, news 
was brought them, that Claudius approached at the head of a 
powerful army an. That prince, upon the firſt news of their 
breaking into the empire, had diſpatched his brother Pu-ntl- 
{us againſt them, but, under him, committed the chief com- 
mand of the army to Aurelian, afterwards emperor, whom he 
had, on that occaſion, appointed general of all the troops in 
Thrace, Illyricum, and the othet frontier provinces ; but, when 
he was informed of the number of the enemy's forces, he re- 
ſolved to head the army in perſon "® Zonaras writes, that 


while they were deliberating at Rome, whether the emperor 


ſhould march againſt the Goths, or againſt Tetricus, who had 
uſurped the empire in Gaul, and was then beſieging Autun, 
Claudius told them, That the war with Tetricus was his: but 
that with the Goths was the war of the Roman people, whoſe 
intereſt he preferred to his own ®. However, he could not ſet 
out ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, it being no eaſy matter, as the empire 
had been quite exhauſted by his predeceſſor Gallienus, to make 
the neceſſary preparations for an expedition of ſuch importance, 
and to diaw together an army fit to be command=d by him P. 
The Geths therefore, abandoning the ſi:ge of Theſſalanica upon 
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the firſt report of his approach, advanced into the country lying 
on the river Axius, plundered Pelagonia, and committed great 
ravages in the neighbourhood of Doberus in Pæonia, where 
they were vigorouſly attacked by the Dalmatian horfe, who ſig- 
nalized themſclves on this occaſion, and killed near three thou- 
ſand of the enemy 1. The reſt took their route to Upper Mæ- 
ſia, and were met by Claudius in the neighbourhood of Naiſſus, 


long doubtful ; nay, the Romans at firſt gave ground; but, 
returning through certain narrow paſſis to the charge, they 
fell unexpectedly upon the Goths, who, after a long and obſti- 


Ther army nate reſiſtance, were in the end put to flight, and utterly 


7s utterly 
routed by 


Claudius, 


routed *. Such of them as had the good luck to make their 
eſcape, returned towards Macedsn, covering their rear with 


their waggons ; but they found no fence againſt the famine that 


raged amongſt them, and daily carried off great numbers of men 
and horſes. The Roman cavalry, attacking them in front, 
cut off many thouſands of them, and, by guarding the paſſes 


of Macedon, obliged them to ſhut themſelves up on mount 


Their Feet 
ra dat 
Theſſaly 
and A- 
chaia, 2 c. 


Hæ mus, where they palled the winter in the greateſt hardſhips 


unaginable :. 


As for their fleet, one part of it, ſeparating from the reſt, 
ravaged Theſſaly and Achaia, and took a great many oriſoners 


in the open country, ſays Zeſimus u, not being able to reduce 


one ſingle cit.. However, Zonaras tells us, that they made 


' themſelves maiters of Athens; and that having laid together in 


one heap all the books they found there, with a deſign to fer 


fire to them, they would have deprived the world of that inva- 
luable treaſure, had not one among them, more diſcerning than 


the reſt, told his companions, that, while the Greeks amuſcd 


themſelves with thoſe books, they neglected the art of war, and 
were eaſily overcome v. The ſame author adds, that Cleademus, 
a native of Athens, having aſſembled ſome troops and veſſels, 
attacked them by ſea, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and 


obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves by flight into other countries *. 


From Athens they ſailed to the iſlands of Crete, Rhodes, and 


Bats e- 
frrcged ty 
2 * 


Cyprus ; but no- where performed any thing worth mentioning; 
nay, they loſt great numbers of their men by the plague, that 
raged among them. They returned therefore to winter in 
Mucedon; 3 Where the comagious diſtemper completed thcir 
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ruin. 


whom they immediately engaged *. The victory continued 
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ruin 7. Thoſe who had taken refuge on mount Hæmust, as 
we have related above, were, before the end of winter, reduced 
by the plague and famine to a very ſmall number; ſo that Clau- 
dius might have ſaved himſelf the trouble of attacking them. 
However, that prince, bent upon their utter deſtruction, 
marched againſt them early in the ſpring, and, having ſhut 
them up on all ſides, in different ſkirmiſhes, put ſeveral thou- 
ſands of them to the ſword. Nevertheleſs the infantry having 
one day attacked them without the cavalry, which was employed 
elſewhere, the Romans, after having behaved ſome time with great 
gallantry, turned their backs, and fled. On this occaſion, the 
loſs on the fide of the Romans was very conſiderable, and had 
been much greater, had not the cavalry come ſeaſonably to their 
relief. Pollio perhaps ſpeaks of this encounter, where he 
owns the Romans to have loft in an attack near two thouſand 
men a. But theſe were, as that writer tells us, Roman ſoldiers, 
who, after having put the enemy to flight, were buſied in plun- 
dering their baggage ; and Claudius, according to him, was not 
yet arrived in the camp: whereas Zoſimus writes, that the in- 
fantry attacked the enemy by the emperor's orders : but he may 
therein be miſtaken. However that be, the Romans, not in 
the leaſt diſheartened with this loſs, continued harraſſing the 
Goths without intermiſſion, and ſtraightening them daily more Wy 
and more. As the plague at the ſame time made a dreadful ha- n 7 
| vock among them, they were in the end obliged to ſubmit, and £,.,, ſub- 
beg quarter; which was granted them. Some of them were in- wiz, and 
corporated among the Roman troops; to others lands were arc made 
given to cultivate; and a ſmall number of them found means pn. 
to make their eſcapeb. We have inſerted elſewhere two let- 
ters relating to this war, written by the emperor himſelf, the 
one to the ſenate, while he was upon the point of engaging the 
enemy, the other, after the battle, to Junius Brocchus, gover- 
nor of Illyricum ©. As the army was compoſed of divers nor- 
thern nations, and followed by a great number of women, ſer- 
vants, and children, all the provinces of the empire were filled 
with captives, among whom were ſeveral kings and women of 
diſtinction. The emperor cauſed ſome of their waggons to be 
burnt, and gave the reft, with a great number of ſlaves, to the 
public . For this victory, Claudius took the ſurname of G5- 
{.cus in the ſecond year of his reign, that is, before the 
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twenty-fourth of March of the preſent year 270, but ſoon after 
died at Sirmium of the plague, which had contributed ſo much 
Thy plun- to his victory over the Goths. He was ſucceeded by his brother 
der the ci- Duintillus, during whoſe ſhort reign the Goths, who had made 
of Anchi- their eſcape from mount Hæmus, plundered the city of Anchia- 
alum. Jum in Thrace, and made an attempt upon Nicopo is, in Lower 
Mrxfia ; but were driven out of that province by the Roman 
troops quartered there. Ammianus ſpeaks of their taking both 
Anchialum and Nicepolis s; but this muſt have happened in 
Mike new ſome other irruption. The ſame year 270, the Goths, not- 
inroads ix- withſtanding the loſſes they had ſuſtained, broke anew into the 
to the em- empire, and, entering Pannonia, laid waſte that province; 
pire ; but which Aurelian, who had been juſt raiſed to the empire, no 
_ 2 de ſooner underſtood, than he left Rome, and, putting himſelf at 
7% Au- the head of the army, marched againſt them. As the enemy 
Telian. 
night coming on parted the two armies, without the leaſt ad- 
vantage on either ſide. However, the Goths, not caring to re- 
new the combat, repaſſed the Danube in the dead of the night, 
and ſent embaſſadors the next morning toſue for a peace“; which 
was readily granted them, the Alemanns being at that time in 
arms, and ready to invade Italy; which they did accordingly, 
as we have related elſewhere i. But this peace was not of long 
duration; for two years after, that is, in 272, Aurelian, on his 
march into the eaſt againſt the celebrated Zenobia, found them 
ravaging Thrace, and drove them out of that province ; nay, 
he even paſſed the Danube, and having engaged Cannabaud, a 
Gothic prince, flew him, and five thouſand of his men *. It 
was perhaps on this occaſion, that the emperor took a chariot 
drawn by four ſtags, which he afterwards made uſe of in his tri- 
umphal entry into Rome; for he is ſaid to have taken it from 


a Gothic prince l. Among the priſoners were ten women, 


who had fought in the habit of men, and a great many more 
were found among the dead. The emperor, in a letter to 
Gallonius Avitus, governor of Thrace, mentions ſome Gothic 
women of diſtinftion, whom he had ſent to Permthus to be 
kept there, and entertained in a manner ſuitable to their rank w. 


Among theſe was a woman of the blood royal, named Ilunila. 
whom the emperor gave in marriage to Bonoſus, one of his ge- 


nerals, who, in the reign of Probus, uſurped the ſovereignty, 


as we have related elſewhere". Two years after, the Goths 
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ſettled 


did not retire at his approach, a battle enſued, which laſted till 
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ſettled in Dacia beyond the Danube, abandoned by Aurelian, They ſettle 
who was well appriſed, that he could not maintain it, without /» Dacia. 
an immenſe charge, in the midſt of ſo many barbarous nations o. T after 
The following year 275, they entered, in ſeparate and num-- C5274. 
rous bodies, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia, pre- 

tending to have been invited by Aurelian, who died ſome 

months before, to ſerve as auxiliaries againſt the Perſians; 

but Tacitus, who had ſucceeded that prince, not thinking it 
adviſeable to truſt them, endeavoured, by fair means, and even 

by offering them conſiderable ſums, to induce them to return 

home. His offers were accepted by ſome ; but others refuſing 

to retire upon any terms, the emperor and his brother Flor:a- 

nus fell upon them, cut great numbers of them in pieces and 

drove the reſt quite out of the empire . Of this victory men- 

tion is made on one of Tacitus's medals 1; and from an antient 
inſcription may be gathered, that he took the ſurname of Gothi- 

cus", In 278, the ſecond of the reign of Probus, they broke 

into Thrace, and advanced as far as Ilyricum, laying waſte the 

country with fire and ſword ; but they no ſooner heard that the 
emperor was macching againſt them, and had already entered 

Rhætia, then they withdrew, leaving their booty behind them. 

From Rhætia the emperor purſued his march into Illyricum, They con- 
and thence into Thrace, where he was met by deputies from clude a 
all the Gothic nations, either ſuing for peace, ſays Vopiſcus , peace with 
or ſubmitting to his power. No further mention is made of the Probus. 
Goths till the year 289, the fifth of Dzoclefian's reign, who is They are 
ſaid to have gained a complete victory over the Sarmatians, 22 - 
that is, the Goths ©; nay, Eumenes writes, that the whole na- 15 * 75 
a . : g . Year 
tion of the Sarmatians was cut off, and the province of Dacia af 
beyond the Danube, which they had ſeized, re-united to the Chr, 289. 
empire v. For this victory Diocleſian aſſum d the ſurname of 
Sarmaticus, as appears from ſeveral antient coins and inſcrip- | 

tions v. But that the advantages he gained over the Goths were 
greatly exaggerated by Eumenes, is manifeſt from another pa- 

negyriſt *, who, in a ſpeech he pronounced two years after 
in the preſence of the emperor, takes notice of the victories 

lately gained by the Goths over the Burgundfans dwelling on the 
banks of the Danube, whom they had overcome, and were 
then bent upon utterly extirpating the whole nation, which it 
would be no eaſy matter for them to effectuate, the Burgun- 


'dians being powerfully ſupported by the Alans and Thervin- 
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giant. He adds, that another Gothic nation, afliſted by the 


Taifalz, made war upon the Vandals and Gepide. The Goths 
therefore were ſtill a powerful nation, and had not been, as 


Eumenes boaſts, utterly extirpated by Diocleſian; nay, the pa- 


negyriſt, whom we have quoted above, aſcribes their not diſ- 


turbing the peace of the empire to their being engaged in wars 


with other barbarous nations, and not to any awe they ſtood in 


They wer- 
come tie 
Burgun- 
dians and 


Vandals. 


But are 
Gur iome 
byConllan- 
tine. 


of Diocleſian. 

FROM the year 289, the fifth of Diocleſian's reign, to the 
year 321, the fifteenth of Conſtantine's, the Goths gave no 
diſturvance to the empire, being engaged, as we have obſerved 
above, in wars with the neighbouring nations. But all we 
know of theſe wars is, that they not only overcame the Bur- 
gundians, but likewiſe the Vandals, with their king Viſumar, 
a prince of great renown, and deſcended from the Aſdingi, the 
moſt illuſtrious family of that nation. The Vandals were, it 
ſcems, quite driven out; for we are told, that they begged and 


obtained Pannania of the emperor Conſtantine n. The Goths 


were no ſooner diſengaged from other wars, than they broke 
into the empire; but they were overcome by Conſtantine in ſe- 
veral battles fought at Campana in Pannonia, and at Marga 
and Bononia in Upper Mafia . Zofemus ſpeaks of a city be- 
ſieged by Rauſtmodes king of the Surmatians, and relieved by 
Conſtantine, who, having defeated the enemy, and put them 
to flight, purſued them croſs the Dauube, and forced them to a 
ſecond battle, in which great numbers of them were ſlain, and 
among the reſt the king himſcif. Such as eſcaped the general 
laughter, ſubmitted to Conſtantine, who returned from this ex- 
pedition with an incredible number of captives s. Notwith- 
{{anding this defeat, the following year the Got hs broke anew 


into the empire, while the emperor was buſted in making a port 


at Theſſalonica, and, over-running Thrace and Mafia, ravaged 
both provinces, and took a great many priſoners d. It was on 
occaſion of this irruption, that Con/tantine enacted the two laws, 
dated the twenty-eighth of April 323, whereof the one com- 
mands thoſe to be burnt alive, who ſhall lend the leaſt aſſiſtance 
to the barbarians, or receive any part of their booty ; the other 
iorbids the tribunes of the cohorts, and the other ſubalterns, to 
iufter the ſoldiers to be abſent from the camp and their colours, 


on pain of death, in time of war; and of baniſhment and con- 


ication of their eſtates, in time of peace ©. Conflaniimme marched 


_22anft the Goths with incredible expedition, and, falling upon 
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them, gave them a total overthrow, and purſued them with 

great ſlaughter into the dominions of Licinius; which that 

prince highly reſenting, a war was kindled between him and 

Conſtantine, of which we have ſpoken at length elſewhere 5. 

Some writers are of opinion, that the victory gained at this time 

over the Goths gave riſe to the Gothic ſports, which began, ac- 

cording to Bucherius's kalendar, on the fourth, and ended on 

the ninth, of February. The Goths, thus overcome, ſued for 

peace; which was granted them, upon their ſetting at liberty all 

the priſoners they had taken © ; nay Conſtantine entered, it ſeems, 3 T7. 

into an alliance with them; for they aſſiſted him againſt Lici- Conſtan- 

nius with a body of forty thouſand men, who were diſtinguiſhed tine a- 

by the name of fœderati, or allies . "Theſe are, without all gaiz/? Li- 

doubt, the Goths, who, as we read in an anonymous writer cinius. 

publiſhed by Valeſius s, fought at the battle of Chalcedon, under 

the conduct of one of their princes named Al:quaca, Notwith- 

ſtanding the peace and alliance they had made with Conftantine, 

they began about eight years after, that is in 332, to make 

| new inroads into the empire. Zoſimus writes, that the Tai- They mais 
falz, a Gothic nation, having broken into the Reman territo- new in- 

| ties with five hundred horſe, Con/fantine, who was then in roads inte 
Mejia, ſuffered them to lay waſte the the country to the very V em e. 


7 WW zztcs of his camp; and that, inſtead of putting his troops in 
1 battle-array to oppoſe them, he betook himſelſ to a precipitous 
a fight, after having loft great part of his army *. Zofimus is the 
4 only author, who relates this event, altogether incredible. So- 
l rates tells us, that the G:ihs and Sarmatians over-ran ſome 
. provinces, but were overcome and driven out by Conflantine *. 
x5 The fame year, a war breaking out between the Goths and Sar- B .,_ 
* natians, the latter had recourſe to Cenſlantine, who, glad of ,,:.,. ., 
rt te opportunity that offered to humble that fierce nation, fell arcadrul 
d upon them, when they were buſied in plundering the territo- o vH 
n ties of the Sarmatians, and gained a memorable victory over 2 tar after 
8, them on the twentieth of April. Near an hundred thouſand of CC; 32 
. the enemy were either cut in pieces, or periſhed aſter the battle | 
ce with hunger and cold; which obliged 4rar:c their king to ſue 
er or peace, and deliver hoſtages to the emperor, among whom 
to was his own fon *. This victory is aſcribed by fome to Con- 
78, fantine Cæſar; and the empetor F::1:2% tells us, that one of 
PSY C:nſtantine's ſons awed the (72ths with his vitortes ', But Eu- 
ed | 5 | | | : | 
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tropius u and Euſebius tell us in expreſs terms, that the Goth. 
were overcome by Conſlantine in a great battle; nay Euſebius 
writes, that Con/tantine, ſcorning to pay tribute to the barba- 
rians, as other emperors had done, marched againſt them, 


while they were engaged in a war with the Sarmatians, and, 


having ſubdued the whole nation, obliged, what by dint of 
arms, what by treaties, the innumerable tribes, into which they 


were divided, to obey his commands. S9zomen and Socrates 


write, that the victory he gained over them was fo evidently 


miraculous, that the Goths, acknowledging the power of the 


God adored by Conflantine, great numbers of them embraced 
the chriſtian religion, which had been firſt preached among 
them about the year 270 (A). TFornandes takes no notice of 

the 


mEUTROP.p. 538. ® EvsEs. vit Conſt. 1. iv. p. $29. » Idem 
ibid. i. c. 8. p. 409. PSoz. I. i. c. 8. p. 411. SOCRAT. I. 1. 
c. 34. p. 48. 


(A) The Geoths, ſays Sozcmen (1), and the other barbarous nati- 
ons dwelling on the banks of the Danube, had embraced the chriſ. 
tian religion long before Conflantine was ſole maſter of the empire, 
providence having made uſe of the very ravages they committed 
under Gallzenus and his ſucceſſors, to convert them to the true faith; 
for, having croſſed over from Thrace into Aa, and there taken an 
incredible number of captives, and amongſt the reſt ſeveral holy ec- 
clefiaſtics, who, by only invoking the name of Fe/us, cured their 


ſick, and delivered ſuch among them as were poſſeſſed with a devil. 


they began to hearken to their doctrine; and obſerving, on the 
other hand, that their lives were quite blameleſs, many of them re 
ſolved to follow the example, that was ſet them by ſuch wonderful 
men, and to acknowledge the God, whom they adored. Accord- 
ingly they took them for their teachers, hearkened with reſpect to 
their inſtructions, received the ſacrament of baptiſm, built churches, 
and there celebrated, like other chriſtians, the holy myſteries of our 
religion, Having embraced our faith, they diveſted themſelve: 


of their former fierceneſs, and led thenceforth more regular lives, 


Thus Sogomen; and what he writes is confirmed by Philoſtorgius, 
who, ſpeaking of the ravages they committed in Aa, Galatis. 


and Cappadocia, under Valerian and Gullicrus in 266, tells us, that 


they carried back with them, among the many other captives, the 


anceſtors of Wa!philas, who, about the latter end of the fourth cen- 


tury, was revered by them as their prophet (2). This gives jome 


light to what we read in St. B.. wiz. that from Cappal cia were 
brought to the Ge the firſt ſeeds of the chriſtian religion (3). St. 
C yril of F cruſalem, in 347, Names the Gaths and Sarmaliaus among | 


11) Sox. J. ii. c. 6. p. 451. (2; Phiſh. I. ii. c. 5. p. 4-9, 471. 


(3) Bafil. epiſt. eccxxxviii. 2. 330. 
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the victory gained over the Goths by Conſtantine; but only tells 
us, that they ſupplied his army with a body of forty thouſand 
men, which was kept always complete 1. Eutropius writes, 


that Conſtantine, having granted a peace to the Goths, left 


among them a great opinion of his humanity and good nature :; 


and Euſebius, that he even preferred to great dignities and em- 


ployments the moſt illuſtrious among them *. In the time of 
Themiſtius was ftill to be ſeen at Conſtantinople, behind the 
hall where the ſenate uſed to aſſemble, a ſtatue, which Con- 
ſtantine had cauſed to be erected in honour of the father of 
Athanaric king of the Goths; but this was done, ſays our au- 
thor, to ſoften and gain over that barbarian *. 


THE Goths not only continued quiet, but ſerved the Ra- They ſerwe 
mans with great fidelity, during the remaining part of Conſtan- in tb. Ro- 
tine's reign, and in the reigns of Conſtans, Julian, Fouian, man ary. 


and Valentinian T ". But in 364, the firſt of Valens, they broke 
into Thrace, and laid waſte that province v. The emperor, 
who was yet ſcarce well ſeated on his throne, inſtead of em- 
ploying his troops againſt them, ſent them a conſiderable ſum ; 


* Jorx. rer. Goth. c. 21. p. 640. "EuTRoy. p. 588. *Ev- 


SEB. vit. Conſtant. I. iv. c.7.p. 530. * Tut usr. orat. xv. p. 191. 
v LiBAN. orat. xii. p. 30g. Y AMMIAN. I. xxvi. p 315. 


the nations, that had biſhops, prieſts, deacons, monks, virgins, and 
even martyrs (4.); for the whole nation did not at once embrace the 
chriſtian religion; nay, after it was preached among them, they had 
ſome pazan kings, who perſecuted the chriſtians (55 J2z2mer 
writes, that the barbarians, who inhabited G and the banks of 
the Rhinr, down to the ocean, embraced the chrittian religion by 
the ſame means, and at the ſame time, as thoſe who dwelt on the 
Danube (6) However, we find no footſteps of chriſtianity among 
the Franks, whom Sogomen ſeems chicfly to hint at, till the reign of 
C ovis, which began about the year 508. Faty:hes, who began, 
according to St. Ba#! (7), the converſion of the (2275s, ard the 
other illuſtrious captives, fulfilled in a literal ſenſe what we read in 
the prophet //aiah: And the people hall take them, and bring them 
to their place, and the houſe of lſrael Hall prjſols then in the land of 
the Lord fer ſerwants and hanimaiis; and th y ſhall tare them cafe 
tives aubeſi captives thoy avere, and thy fbal! rule ov-r their oppre i- 


fors 8. To tnem may be likewiſe applied the words of Tob:t, In 


the lund if my captivity do I pie him, and declare his migot and 
mile ly 10.8 l. ful natien(Q\. . 


(4) Crr7i7, Hirrofel, car. xvi. p 86: (5) Item, car x. p. 92. 
5 Sox. ! li. Co 6. p. 450. (7) Baſil. ibid. (8. Hat. C. iv. . 
(g Jol it. c. xili. ver, 6 
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which they no ſooner received, than they forbore all hoſtilities, 
and returned home . The following year 365, while the 
emperor was in Bithynia, news was brought him, that the 
Goths were ready to break anew into Thrace. Hereupon Va- 
lens diſpatched a body of troops to reinforce thoſe, that, under 
the command of count Julian, were poſted on the banks of 


They aſiſ the Danube; which prevented their paſſing that river 7. In the 
the uſurper mean time, Procopius having revolted, and aſſumed the title 
Procopius. of empercr, the Goths, «ſpoufing his cauſe, ſent a body of 


three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance; but Procopius being de- 
feated, taken, and put to death, before their arrival, they con- 
tinued in the terri:ories of the empire, committing great ra- 
vages in Thrace and Maæſia. Valens diſpatched a firong de- 
tachment againſt them, who, having cut off their retreat, 
obliged them to lay down their arms, and yield themſelves pri- 
ſoners *®. Hermanaric was then king of the Goths, of thoſe 


at leaſt, who by Ammianus are ſtyled Greuthongi, and by For- 
nandes, Oftragoths; but the above-mentioned body of troops 
had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of Procopius by Athanaric, 


whom  Ammianus calls ſometimes one of the moſt powerful men 
among the Goths *, and ſometimes the judge of the Thervin- 
gian Geths b, that is, according to Jornandes, of the Vifigoths e. 
He was a man of great courage, and yet his courage, ſays The- 
miſtius *, fell ſhort of his penetration, eloquence, and addreſs. 
He no ſooner received the news of the captivity of his men, 
than he diſpatched embaſſadors to Valens, requiring they might 


be ſet at liberty, ſince they had been ſent by a friend and ally of 
the Romans to the aſſiſtance of a Roman emperor. At the 
ſame time, the letters were produced, which he had received 


from Procopius. On the other hand, Valens ſent Victor, ge- 
neral of the horſe, to complain of Athanaric, for aſſiſting a 
rebel againſt his lawiul ſovereign. The Goths anſwered, that 


they had looked upon Procopius as the kinſman of Conflantine ; 


and that it was not their buſineſs to examine whether he was, 
or was not, a lawful prince; and therefore, if they were de- 


_ ceived therein, the emperor ought to excuſe them e. But Va- 
Tens could not be prevailed upon to ſet the captive Goths at li- 
berty, being bent, as he was then engaged in no other wars, 


upon humbling that powerful nation . With this view, great 


* Tae. orat. vii. p. 119. -Y AMMian. p. 322. *Zos.' 


1 iv. p. 740. Amman. I. xxvi. p. 315. Eunay. excerpt. p 18. 
* AMMIAN. |. xxxi.p. 440, ® Idem, l. xxvii. p. 341. © Jorn. 


rer. Goth. c. 23. p. 643. TT MIST. p. 136. AuutAx. 
I. xXxvü p. 349. EuUnay. p. 18. Zos. p. 748. f Zos p. 740. 
Euxay. ibid. AB AIAR. p 338. | 
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preparations were made throughout the empire; which occa- Mich 
ſioned no ſmall conſternation among the people, who, as they gives vie to 
had a mighty opinion of the valour of the Goths, dreaded the © e. 
iſſue of this war *. At the ſame time, in the diſmantling of 1017 Va- 
Chalcedon, certain verſes were found engraved on a ſtone, lens. 
which doubled their fears; for they ſeemed antient, and foretold 
a dreadful inundation of barbarians in Thrace b. The emperor 
himſelf ſeems to have been under no ſmall apprehenſion of this 
war; for Theodoret tells us, that, before he ſet out on ſo dan- 
gerous an expedition, in order to render Heaven propitious to 
his undertaking, he received the ſacrament of baptiſm . The 
Goths, on the other hand, finding the emperor bent upon war, 
began to draw together their forces, with a deſign to attack him 
the firſt; which Valens no ſooner underſtood, than he ordered 
his troops to take the field, though in the depth of winter, and 
ſoon after came in perſon to head them, Upon his arrival, he 
| ſent ſtrong detachments to guard the banks of the Danube, and 
encamped, with the reſt of the army, in the neighbourhood of 
Marcianopolis, the metropolis of Lower Mafia . Ammianus ' 
and Zoſimus ® tell us, that early in the ſpring he left Marciano- 
polis, and, having paſſed the Danube on a bridge of boats, he Vio enters 
ravaged the enemy's country far and near, without meeting with their coxn- 
the leaſt oppoſition, the Goths having retired at his approach to #73, an 
the neighbouring mountains. In the beginning of the autumn 4s 7 
he led back his army to the Roman dominions ", and paſſed the 2, 
winter at Marcianopolis, whence, as ſoon as the ſeaſon was fit oa afe * 
for action, he marched to the banks of the Danube, with a de- 367. 
ſign to croſs that river, and purſue the ravages he had begun the 
year before; but the Danube continuing ſwelled beyond mea- 
ſure the whole ſummer, he was obliged to remain encamped in 
the ſame place, till the latter end of autumn, when he returned 
to Marcianopolis, and there took up his winter- quarters o. 
TRE following year 369, the emperor marched into Leſſer 
Scythia, and, having paſſed the Danube at Nowvindunum, ad- 
vanced far into the enemy's country, deſtioying all with fire 
and ſword. The Goths, not daring to keep the field, lay con- 
cealed in the woods and moraſſes, whence they frequently ſal- 
lied out upon the Romans. Againſt them the emperor em- 
ployed not the ſoldiers, but the ſervants of the army, and 
thoſe who attended the baggage, promiſing them a certain ſum 


* Aumtax: I. xxvi. p. 320. Jon x. c. 9. p. 642, 643. U Fv- 
uA. excerpt. p. 18, 19. i TuREODOR. I. iv. c. 11. p. 674. K Eo - 


Ar. c. F. p. 86. Pui ros rox. I. ix. c. 8. p. 125. Anu. 
p-. 349. 208. p. 741. Idem ibid. Auuixx. I. xxvi. 
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for each head they ſhould bring. Hereupon, avarice ſupplying 
the place of courage, they reſolutely entered the woods and 
marſhes, and, hunting the Goths like wild beaſts, put great 
numbers of them to the ſword in their very aſylums; which 
ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they ſent embaſſadors to ſue 
for peace D. Thus Zoſimus; but Ammianus writes, that Va- 
lens, having attacked and overcome in ſeveral encounters the 
Greuthongi, a warlike nation of the Goth, dwelling at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the Danube, at laſt gave a total over- 


H- defeats throw to Athanaric, who, at the head of a numerous army, 


Arhanarie had ventured to engage him 4. After this victory, Valens re- 
turned to Marcianopolis, with a deſign to winter there, and 
renew the war early in the ſpring. But in the mean time, the 

Tie Gotha Geths earneſtly ſuing, by repeated embaſſies, for peace, he was 

far for at laſt prevailed upon by the ſenate of Conſtantinople to hearken 

Lee, ard to their propoſals . What induced the ſenate to become medi- 

beate 17. ators in behalf of a nation by them ſo much dreaded, and now 


4 - 5750 reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, we are no- here told. Valens, 


concluded highly honourable for the Romans; for, in virtue of 
this treaty, the Goths were not, for the future, to paſs the Da- 
nubbe, or fet foot on the Roman territories, on any account 


whatſoever, barring that of trade, which was now confined to 
two cities on the Danube; whereas they had been formerly al- 


lowed to carry it on with what cities of the empire they pleaſed. 
They were nut to expect or claim the penſions which had been 
paid them annually by other emperors; but Valens conſented to 
continue Athanaric's penſion to him. This peace was ratified 


and figned by Valens and Athanaric, who met for that purpoſe. 


in boats in the middle of the Danube, the latter abſolutely re- 


fuſing to paſs that river, by reaſon his father had obliged him, 
as he pretended, ſolemnly to ſwear never to tread on Roman 


ground :. Valens, having thus concluded a peace with the 
Gotns, ordered the forts on the Danube to be repaired, and ſome 
new ones to be built, and then, leaving ſtrong gariſons in them, 
as if he diſtruſted the barbarians, he returned to Marcianepelis, 
Hermara- and from thence to Conſtantinople :. At this time, Hermana- 


nc, 2 ric was king of the Goths, as we have hinted above: he was 


Sr deſcended from the noble family of the Amali, and had ſigha- 
u. vor. liacd himſclf in ſeveral wars; inſomuch, that he was compared 


P Zos 1 iv. p. 741. . AMMAN. p. 341. r THEMIST. 


orat; K. . 133. Idem, p. 135. AuuIAN. p. 341, 342. 


e Idem ibid. THEMIST, p. 133 Los. p. 742. 


to 


after returning a favourable anſwer to the embaſſadors, ap- 
proached the Danube, and appointed Victor and Arintheus to 
treat with the Goths. Aiter ſome conferences, a peace was 
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to Alexander the Great. Tornandes names the many northern 
nations he ſubdued; but he might as well have ſpared himſelf 
that trouble, moſt of them being utterly unknown u. Amon 
the reſt he mentions the Heruli dwelling near the Palus Mzo- 
tis; the Venedi on the German ocean; and the Æſtii on the 
borders of the preſent Pruſſia and Poland; nay, Ablavius, as 
quoted by Fornandes *, aſſures us, that Hermanaric was obeyed 
by all the nations both of Scythia and Germany. However, 
not thinking himſelf in a condition to withſtand the Hunns, who, 
paſſing the Palus Mzotis in 376, over-ran his country, he 
choſe rather to lay violent hands on himſelf, than to behold the 
calamities that threatened his people *. He was ſucceeded by 
Vithimir, who, attempting to make head againſt the Hunns, 
was killed in a battle. His ſon Vitheric, driven out by the Hunns, 
retired with his people to the preſent Podolia, lying between 
the Nieper and the Danube. Athanaric, king or chief of the 
Thervingi or Viſigoths, alarmed at this ſudden irruption of the 
Hunns, encamped, with all the forces he could aſſemble, on 
the banks of the Danaſtus or Nizfter, in order to diſpute with 
the enemy the paſſage of that river, parting the country of the 
Thervingi from that of the Greuthongi or Oſtragoths. But the The Goths 
Hunns, falling upon him when leaſt expected, obliged him to are ceher 
abandon his country, and take refuge in the preſent Moldavia, 4iven cut 
where he fortified himſelf with a wall from the Pruth to the ©-%7,/*rced 
Danube v. „„ | 

A general conſternation being now ſpread among the Goths, 1 "HE 
ſuch of them as had the good luck to eſcape the dreadful ha- C, 7376 
vock, which the Hunns made of their nation, either ſubmitted ; 
to them, or fled for refuge to the Raman dominions. Two hun- 
| dred thouſand of them were admitted by Valens into Thrace, Aumitted 
upon their promiſing to live peaceably there, and to ſerve, when by Valens 
wanted, in the Roman armies. But, being juſtly provoked at 2 
the cruel treatment they met with from the Roman officers, Thrace. 
who were to ſupply them with proviſions, they had ſcarce en- 
tered Thrace, when they began to mutiny, and plunder the 
country. This gave riſe to a long and bloody war between 4 load 
them and the Romans, the particulars whereof we have related var be- 
at length in our Roman hiſtory *, to which we refer the reader. 7*ve7 
At length they ſubmitted to Theodo/ius I. in the year 382, and %% and 
were allowed by him to ſettle in Thrace and Mæſia; which two ihe Ro- 
provinces were almoſt quite diſpeopled by the frequent incurſions as 
of the neighbouring barbarians, and the late deſtructive war . 


the Hunns. 


Jon. rer. Goth c. 23. p. 643. * Idem ibid. Avian. 
| xxXi. p 439. » Idem, p. 440. * Univerl. hilt. vol. xv. p. 576, 
& leq, *® THEMIST. Orat. xvi. p. 199. | 
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Having The emperor exempted them from all the tributes and taxes, that 
Submitted were paid by the other ſubjects of the empire. Great numbers 
to Theo- of them entered into the Roman ſervice, but formed a ſepa- 
doſtus,they rate body, and were commanded by officers of their own na- 
3 tion; which proved the ſource of many evils; but as they were 
Thrace well acquainted with the avarice, injuſtice, and cruelty, of the 
"Ma fe r Roman officers, they refuſed to put themſelves into their power, 
Chri/t and inſiſted upon their continuing united, in order to ſecure 
382. themſelves againſt ſuch inſults, as they had reaſon to apprehend, 
when diſperſed among the Roman troops. Zoſimus does not 
forget to blame the conduct of Theodoſius, and his want of fore- 
ſight, in ſuffering them to continue united, not only in the 
army, but in the countries that were allotted them ® ; and Sy- 
neſius thinks it was highly impolitic to ſuffer them to ſettle upon 
any terms within the Roman dominions ; for ſpeaking to Arca- 
dius, The Goths, ſays he, after having been puniſhed by the 
arms of Theods/ius for the evils they had brought upon the em- 
pire, were forced, with their wives and children, to implore 
the clemency of that prince, who, as he was naturally gene- 
rous and merciful, ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by the 
prayers of thoſe, whom he had overcome with his arms. He 
granted them all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, 
and diſtributed lands among them; which was encouraging all 
the other barbarians to demand, and even to exact, the ſame 
favour ; and hence flowed the many evils, under which the 
empire has long groaned ©. Thus Syneſius. But Themi/tius, 
who lived in thoſe very times, in a ſpeech, which he pronounced 
before the emperor himſelf, told him, that he had learnt by ex- 
perience how dangerous a thing it was to reduce the Goths to 
deſpair . And truly, as the Hunns had ſeized on their country, 
the emperor muſt either have allowed them ſettlements within 
the Roman dominions, or cut them all off; which it was highly 
dangerous for him to attempt, the G not being yet weaken- 
ed to ſuch a degree, as not to be able to make a ſtand, and 
even endanger the empire. Beſides, people were wanting to 
inhabit and cultivate Thrace, where the lands had long lain fal- 
low and uncultivated. Hence Zeſimus himſelf, tho' no great 
friend to Theodo/ins, owns, that, partly by his victories, and 
partly by his treatics, he put a ſtop to the evils, that had almoſt 
overwhelmed the empire ; that under him trade began to re- 
vive, and likewiſe agriculture, the huſbandman cultivating his 
lands, and attending his flocks, without the leaſt apprehenſion 
of ſeeing himſelf bereft by the barbarians of the fruits of his 


d Zos. p. 758. © SYNES. ad reg, Arcad. ©* Tarmisr. 
 @rat. xvi. p. 211. 
labour. 
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labour . What chiefly induced the Goths to lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to Theodoſius, was, if Oraſius is to be credited, 
that prince's generous behaviour to Athanaric, who being, by 
a faction at home, driven out of the country, which he had A thanaric 
kept, in ſpite of the Hunns, beyond the Danube, came to Con- takes re- 
flantinople, notwithſtanding his pretended oath never to tread fuge with 
on Roman ground. The emperor went out to meet him, re- Theodo- 
ceived him with great marks of friendſhip, and attended him fius, and 
into the city, which he entered on the eleventh of January di at 
3817; but he died ſoon after, viz. on the twenty-fifth of the Conſtanti- 
ſame month (B). The emperor cauſed him to be buried after nople. 
the Roman manner, with ſuch pomp and ſolemnity, that the 
G:ths, who had attended him in his flight, out of gratitude to 
the emperor, who had thus honoured the memory of their de- 
ceaſed prince, took upon them to guard the banks of the Da- 
aube, and prevented the Romans from being attacked on that 
ſide © ; nay, the Goths, who had, for ſeveral years, maintained 
a war with the Romans in the very heart of the empire, were 

fo taken with the generoſity and good nature of Theodoſius, 
that they renounced all further thoughts of war, and ſubmitted 

to the laws of the empire. Thus Orofzus b, and likewiſe Ida- 
tins and count Marcellinus i. Soon after the ſubmiſſion of the 
Goths, a ſoldier of that nation having committed ſome diſorder 

at Conſtantinople, the populace fell upon him, and, having mur- 
dered him, threw his body into the ſea. The emperor, fearing 
the Goths might, upon this provocation, fly to arms, and re- 


© Z0s. p. 759. Ff Idem ibid. Amw1aN. p. 214. Socear. 
pe. 257. Taemisr. orat. xv. p. 190, 191. Marcei. Ivar. chron. 
IK * Amunian. p. 342. Zos p. 759. Onros. l. vii. c. 34. p. 220. 
* [dem ibid. ' Ivar. MARCEL, chron. | 


(B) Proſper writes, that Athanaric was killed (10) ; but he was 
therein certainly miſtaken ; for Ammianus, who lived in thoie 
5 times, and count Marcel inus, tell us in expreſs terms, that he died 
a natural death (11) ; and Zoſimut, with all the other writers, only 
that he died, which mutt be underſtood of a natural death; for, | 
had it been violent, they would have expreſſed themſelves in a dit- : 
ferent manner. Z:ſmas eſpecially, a declared enemy to Theod;/rus, 
would not have let ſl'p this opportunity of upbraiding that prince 
with treachery and perfidiouſneſs, had he only ſuſpected him to have 
bcen any ways acceſſory to the death of 4 haruric, who had put 
humſelf under his protection. The manner he ſpeaks of this deat!; 
plainly ſhews, that no one entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of any 
violence. Hence De Pontac thinks we ought to read in St. Projper, 
eccidit, inſtead of occiditur. 


(19) Prof; 4. 2655 (10) Games 4; mori 9. 247; 
: new 
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new the war, reſented his death to ſuch a degree, that he de- 
prived the people of the bread, which, by his orders, was daily 
diſtributed among them. The emperor, however, was ap- 


peaſed after a few hours, and the order he had given revoked*, 


THE Goths, who were allowed by Theodoſius to ſettle in 
Thrace, were, for the moſt part, Thervingians, or Viſigoths. 
As for the Greuthongians, or Oftrogoths, they continued in their 
antient ſeats, but ſubject to the Hunns, who, as we have hinted 
above, ſuffered them to be governed by their own kings. How- 


ever, great numbers of them, not able to brook that ſubjection, 


The Oftro- in the year 386, broke into the empire under the conduct of 


_ 
break int 


| Odotheus, whom Claudian honours with the title of king“. 
? Their deſign was to ſcttle, as their countrymen the Viſigoths 


be empire. had done, in ſome of the Roman provinces ; but Theodoſius, 


But are 


defeated by 


'Theodo- 


fius. Year 


aftir 
C hrift 


380. 


fearing the empire might be thus over-run by the barbarians, 
marched againſt them in perſon, with his ſon Arcadius, gave 
them a total overthrow, and returned, with an incredible num- 


ber of captives, to Conſtantinople, which he entered in triumph 


on the twelfth of October of the preſent year n. This victory 
is likewiſe mentioned by count Marcellinus, who tells us, that 
Theodoſius delivered Thrace from the barbarians, who had in- 


vaded that province; and that he afterwards returned, with his 


ſon, in triumph, to Conſtantinople n. Claudian too ſpeaks of a 


victory gained in the fourth conſulſhip of F:ncrius, that is, in 
the preſent year 386, over the Greuthongians and their king 


Odotheus . This is, without all doubt, the victory which 
Zoſimus deſcribes in two places; but, to rob Theedeſzus of the 
glory that was due to him, he would make us believe, that it 


was intirely owing to Promotus, who commanded in Thrace, 


in quality of general of the foot v. According to that writer's 
account, Odotheus having aſſembled an incredible number of 
barbarians, among whom were ſeveral nations never before 


heard of, Promtus fell upon them, as they were attempting 


to paſs the Danube, and, having utterly defeated them, invited 
Theodoſius, who was encamped at a ſmall diſtance, to come and 
ſee the great number of priſoners, and the immenſe booty he 


had taken 4. This, according to Zoſemus, is all the ſhare Theo- 


doſius had in that victory. But all other authors ſuppoſe the 
emperor to have commanded his troops in perſon ; nay Clau- 


dian tells us, that he engaged Odetheus himſelf, who was killed 
in the battle. The far greater part of this numerous army 


* L1Bax. orat. xiv, xv. p. 304, 410. ! CLavp. conſ Honor. 
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being either cut in pieces, taken priſoners, or drowned in the 
Danube, the emperor ordered Majoranus, who commanded 
under him, to croſs the Danube, and lay waſte the enemy's 
country ; which he did accordingly, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition *®. Theodoſius ordered all the priſoners to be ſet 
at liberty, and even made them rich preſents, in order to en- 
tice them into his ſervice, ſays Zo/imas *, and employ them 
againſt Maximus, of whom we have ſpoken at length elſe- 
where *. 

THe Goths continued quiet from this time to the year 395, 
the firſt of Arcadius and Honorius, when they were ſtirred up Tp, Goth; 
by the famous Rufinus to invade the empire. Rufinus governed /;--.7 up 
with an abſolute ſway in the eaſt under Arcadius ; and Stilicho, by Ruſinus 
with the ſame arbitrary ſway, ruled in the weſt under Hanorius; to in vad 
but as the latter pretended to have been appointed by Theadeſius the rmpire. 

guardian to both his children, he was preparing to march into 
the eaſt to diſpoſſeſs his rival of the authority he had uſurped. 
Rufinus therefore, to divert this ſtorm, reſolved to ſet all in a 
flame, and involve the whole empire in the utmoſt confuſion. 
With this view, he privately ſtirred up the ZHunzs, who ad- 
vanced as far as Antioch, 1 all with fire and ſword, as 
we have related above. At the ſame time, he encouraged the 
celebrated Alaric to put himſelf at the head of his countrymen 
the Viſigoths, and to break into Greece. Alaric was deſcended 
from the family of the Balthi, the moſt illuſt:ious of the Gothic 
nation, after that of the mali. He paſſed the Danube in 376, 
with his countrymen driven out of their own country by the 
Hunns, and ſerved, with great reputation, in the war between 
the Romans and Goths, which laſted from that time to the year 
382, when they all ſubmitted to Theedefius, and were allowed 
to ſettle in Thrace, upon condition of their ſerving, hen 
wanted, in the Roman armies. Purſuant to this agreement, 
they attended Theodoſius in his expedition againſt the uſurper 
Eugenius ; on which occaſion Alaric commanded a body of his 
countrymen. As Theodoſius had preferred him to no higher 
rank, he was highly diſſatisfied, and even threatened to revolt. k 
Rufinus therefore, finding him thus diſpoſed, encouraged him 
by his emiſſaries, and even by privately conveying to him conſi- 
derable ſums, to aſſemble as many barbarians 2s he could, and 
with them lay waſte the Roman provinces, afluring him, that 
he might penetrate as far as Greece, without the l:aft oppoſi- 
tion v. Alaric, thus animated, aſſembled x numerous army, 


* SIDON, car. vp 310. tZos. p. 764. Uniterſ hiſt. 
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conſiſting. chiefly of his countrymen, among whom ſerved a 
body of Hunns, who, that winter, had paſſed the Danube on 
Dreadful the ice, and, entering Pannonia, laid waſte that province, as 
ravages he did afterwards Macedon and Theſſaly. When he drew near 
committed the famous Rraights of T bermepylz, Gerontius, one of Rufi- 
by them, nus's creatures, who guarded them, withdrew, purſuant to the 
ander the orders he had received from his patron, and opened a free paſ- 
cd , ſage for the barbarians into Greece, where they raged with in- 
Alaric. credible fury, rifling the temples, pillaging the cities, and com- 
mitting ſuch ravages and devaſtations, as were felt by the un- 
happy inhabitants for many years aſter, Antiochus, at that time 
proconſul of Achaia, and another of Rufinus's creatures, never 
offering to oppoſe them *. Thus was the whole country be- 
tween Dalmatia, the Adriatic gulf, and the Euxine ſea, laid 
waſte, and the city of Conſtantinople itſelf, in a manner, be- 
ſieged, parties of the barbarians advancing, with great boldneſs, 
to the very gates of that metropolis. Rufinus, attired after the 
Gothic manner, went out, as he ſaid, to treat with them, and 


was received by the barbarians with extraordinary marks of 


eſteem; which confirmed the ſuſpicion moſt people entertained 
of his treachery . News of theſe ravages were no ſooner 


brought to Stilicho, than he reſolved to march to the relief of 


_ Greece ; in which undertaking he embarqued the more readily, 

as he hoped it would afford him an opportunity of ruining his 
rival Nuſinus, and getting the whole power of both empires 
Stilicho into his own hands. Leaving therefore Gaul, where he then 
marchis was, he ſt forward with all the weſtern troops, and thoſe like- 
againſt wile of the eaſt, that had been left in the weſt after the defeat 

them. of Enugenius, He paſſed with incredible expedition the Julian 
| Alps, croſſed Dalmatia, and, entering Theſſaly, was but at a 
ſmall diſtance from the enemy's army, when an officer arrived 


But is er- in the camp, with a peremptory order from Arcadius to ſend 


dered by 


23 him forthwith the oriental troops, and return with the reſt into 
Arcadtus 


the weſt. This order Ryfizus had procured, concluding, that if 
the barbarians were overcome and repreſſed, the ſtorm would 
fall upon his own head. However, Stilicho, not daring to 
difub+y it, ſent back the troops belonging to the eaſtern empire, 
under the conduct of one Gainas, by nation a Goth, and his in- 


to raurntsy 
ihe al Jt. 


timate friend, and returned with the reſt to Italy, leaving the 


Goth to purſue their ravages without controul :. Z-:/imus 
writes, that they ſpared the city of Athens, defended, ſays he, 
by Minerva and Achilles, whoſe power Alaric dreaded, and 
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therefore entered the city as a friend, and would not ſuffer his 
men to commit any ravages in Attica. But St. Jerom, who 
wrote at that very time, tells us, that the Athenians, and all 
the other Greeks, ſubmitted to the barbarians*. Claudian 
names the Athenians among thoſe, who were carried into cap- 
tivity ; and Eunapius aſcribes to the ravages committed by 
Alaric the intire ſuppreſſion of the ceremonics, religion, and 
ſacrifices, of Ceres and Proſerpine, which had continued at 
Athens till that time. Thus the remains of idolatry, which 
the chriſtian princes had never been able to aboliſh with their 
laws, were at length utterly extirpated by Alaric and his Goths. 
During theſe ravages, ſeveral philoſophers, over-zealous for the 
worſhip of their gods, were either put to the ſword by the 
Goths, or died of grief in ſecing their myſteries deſpiſed, their 
gods trod under foot, and their altars pulled down. Among 
the former were Proterus, Hilarius, and Priſcus, a celebrated 
magician, who had been one of the emperor Julian's chief 
favourites l. Thus the Goths continued in Greece, and the 
other Roman provinces, all the year 395, and part of 396, 
_ deſtroying all with fire and ſword, and ſending into their own 
country an incredible number of captives, with the whole wealth 
of the ravaged provinces. | 
As Arcadius, to whom theſe provinces belonged, ſeemed in- 
tirely to neglect them, Stilicho, pitying the condition to which Stilicho 
they were reduced, ſet out anew with the weſtern troops to re- „en, 20 
lieve them. He embarqued on the Adriatic ſea, and, landing ;- relief 
in Peloponneſus, cut off great numbers of the barbarians in ſe- „ Greece. 
veral encounters, and obliged the reſt to take refuge on a 
mountain in Arcadia, named Pholoe, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Piſa. But, after he had ſhut them up on all ſides, and even 
turned the courſe of a river, that ſuppited them with water, he Put fies 
ſuffered them, by his miſconduct, ſays Zofrmius, to eſcape, to Alaric 74 
withdraw out of Peloponneſus unmoleſted, and to ravage Api- ee 
rus in their retreat ©*, After this, he returned to /taly, ſuffering 
his ſoldiers to deſtroy and carry off whatever had eſcaped the 
 avarice and fury of the Goths fo Oroſſus thinks that Stilicho's 
deſign was to deliver Greece, without deſtroying the barbarians, 
whom he might, ſome time or other, have occaſion to employ ; 
and therefore he often overcame them, often ſhut them up on 
all ſides, but always ſuffered them in the end to eſcaps 5. But 
the poet Claudian tells us, that Srilichs would have put Hlarec 
and all his men to the ſword, as he had already küled great 
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numbers of them on the mountains of Arcadia, had not Arca- 
dius taken them under his protection, and ordered St:licho to 


withdraw his troops out of Greece, a province belonging to the 


eaſtern empire *. Arcadius had, without all doubt, been in- 
duced to conclude a peace with the barbarians by the eunuch 
Eutropius, who had ſucceeded Rufinus, not only in his power 


and employments, but in his cruelty, avarice, and other de- 


teſtable qualities. He was no leſs jealous of Stilicho's great 
power, than his predeceſſor had been; and, therefore, to rob 
him of the glory of delivering the empire, and triumphing over 
the barbarians, he perſuaded the emperor to conclude a peace 
with them, and order St:/icho, to whom he muſt otherwiſe 


have been highly indebted, to leave the barbarians, and re- 


Alaric pre- turn with his forces into the weſt. Soon after, Alaric was ap- 
ferrid by pointed, no doubt in virtue of this treaty, commander of the 
Arcadius. troops in Eaſt Illyricum, which comprifed Greece, and the 

| other provinces he had laid waſte i. Claudian complains, and 
indeed with a great deal of reaſon, that the barbarian, who, in 


defiance to the moſt ſacred ties, had turned his arms againſt the 
empire, ſhould be preferred and enriched, and the perſon, to 


whom the empire owed its ſafety, ſtripped of all his honours, 
And Stili- and reduced to poverty“; for Stilicho, though he immediately 
cho de- retired with his troops out of Greece, purſuant to the orders of 


clareda Arcadius, yet that prince cauſed him to be declared a public 
public enemy by the ſenate of Con/tantinople, and the lands he had in 
e,, the caſt to be ſeized and confiſcated l. It was, without all 


doubt, after Alaric had been raiſed to this dignity, and not 


during the war, that, coming to Athens with a ſmall attend- 
ance, he was received by the inhabitants, as we read in Zei- 


mus un, with all poſſible marks of honour. 

ABOUT three years after, new diſturbances were raiſed in the 
eaſt by two Goths, ſubjects of the empire, and in the Roman 
ſervice, vis. Gainas and Tribigild. The former had, under 
Theodoſius, the chief command of all the Goths and other bar- 


barians in the Roman armies, to which poſt he had been raiſed, 


by degrees, from a common ſoldier. He reconducted, as we 
have hinted above, the eaſtern army to Arcadius, and, on that 
occaſion, cauſed Ryfinus to be cut in pieces by the ſoldiery, in 
the manner we have related elſewhere . For this eminent piece 
of {crvice, he was preferred by Eutropius, who ſucceedsd Rufi- 


2145 in all his employments, to the poſt of general of the Roman 


horſe and foot; but, not yet ſatisfied, he reſolved to diſpatch 
Eutropius, as he had done Rufinus, hoping, if he was once re- 
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moved to ſucceed him in his power and authority, With this Tribigild 

view he perſuaded Tribigild to revolt, who, at the head of a 7evolts at 

numerous body of his countrymen under his command, at Ni- he inſtiga- 

colia in Phrygia, over-ran that province, and likewiſe Piſidia, 2 of 

pillaging the cities, and putting to the ſword ſuch of the inhabi- eee 

tants as fell into his hands. Zutropius diſpatched a body of troops (5, 2 

againſt him, under the conduct of one Leo, who was greatly 309. 

attached to his intereſt ; but, as he was a perſon in every reſpet 

unfit for that command, Tribigila, falling unexpectedly upon 

him, cut moſt of his men in pieces. Leo himſelf, attempting Defeats 

to make his eſcape, periſhed among the marſhes. At length he troops 

Gainas, who pretended to be highly provoked againſt Tribigild, ſent a- 

on account af his revolt, was ſent againſt him; but he, keeping gainſt him. 

the whole time a private correſpondence with the rebels, infkead 

of oppoſing them, encouraged them to rage with greater fury 

than ever, magnifying, in all the letters he wrote to the empe- 

ror, the conduct of Tr:ibegild, his exploits, and the number of 

his troops, and ſuggeſting, that the only means to ſave the em- 

pire from imminent ruin, was to comply with his demands, the 

chief of which was, that Eutropius, the author of the preſent 

 Calamities, ſhould be delivered up into his hands. A report be- 2, ne- 
ing ſpread at the ſame time, that the king of Perſia was pre- „, ,; bis 

paring to invade Syria, the emperor, to put an end to the do- ;,quef, 
meſtic diſturbances, reſolved at laſt to ſacrifice the miniſter to 4% churger 

the welfare of the ftate ; and accordingly, having ſent for bim, Eutropius, 


| Cauſed him to be ſtripped of the canſular enſigns, and diſcharged who is pat 


him. He was afterwards baniſhed to the iſland of Cyprus; but te dearth. 
_ Gainas having cauſed ſeveral charges to be brought againſt him, 
he was conducted from thence under a ſtrong guard to Panty- 
chium, between Chalcedon and Nicomedia, and there tried, 
condemned, and beheaded*®. We only hint at theſe events 
| here, having related them at length elſewhere . Eutropius 
being thus diſpatched, Gainas, joining Fribigild with all the G,;... 

forces under his command, laid wafte ſeveral provinces, and ap- ene. 
proaching Conſtantinople, obliged the emperor to come to an </ts, and 
agreement with him, upon terms highly diſhonourable to the forces re 
imperial dignity 4. Soon after, he formed a deſign of plunder- emperor 10 
ing the city of Cenſtantinople, and enriching himſelf, and his 7% 
Goths, with the ſpoils of that wealthy metropolis ; but, failing “! þ bis 
in his attempt, he pulled off the maſk, and, making open war demands 
upon the empire, ravaged the neighbouring country, and thence 
o Zos. I. v. p. 797. CLAUuDIAx. in Eutrop. I. ii p. 110 Pi- 
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; marched into the Cherſoneſus, with a deſign to croſs over into 
Gainas p- A/ia, But being attacked in his paſſage by Fravitus, who was 
poſed by \ikewiſe a Goth, but greatly attached to the Roman intereſt, he 


Fravitus. as obliged to return to the coaſt whence he had failed. From 


the Cherſoneſus he marched back to Thrace, and was there, ac- 
cording to Socrates * and Sozomen*, cut in pieces, with all his 
men, by the Romans, who purſued him. Zeſimus writes, that, 
being defirous to end his days in the antient country of the Goths, 


he paſſed the Danube, but was met on the frontiers by Lain 


king of the Hunns, then maſters of thoſe countries, and, after 
His death. a ſharp diſpute, cut in pieces, with all his men '. As for Tri- 
bigild, all we know of him is, that he periſhed in Thrace, be- 
fore Garnas paſſed the Danube; but, in what manner, we are 
. _no-where told. 
Alaric Donic the above-mentioned diſturbances raifed by the 
breaks into Goths in the eaft, the weſtern provinces were alarmed with a 
Italy. ſudden irruption of the ſame barbarians, under the conduct of 
Alaric. Arcadius, as we have related above, entered into a 


treaty with him, and appointed him commander in chief of all 
the Roman forces quartered in Eaft Illyricum. The Goths, 
who were ſubject to the empire, created him, according to 


Fornandes , about the ſame time their chief and general, 
with the title of king of the Viſigotbs. He was, in this very 
year 400, when he firſt broke into Italy, general of the !/yrian 
troops; whence ſome have thought he made that irruption by 
order of /7rcadius, and as his general; for Arcadius never well 
agreed with his brother Honorius. But it is not at all probable, 
that Arcadius ſhould chuſe to make war upon his brother, while 
moſt of his forces were employed againſt Tribigild and Gai- 
nas. What Fornandes writes ſeems to us far more probable, 
diz. that the Gzths, deſpiſing both Arcadius and Honorius, and 


diſcontented vecauſe they had not ſent them the uſual preſents, | 


reſolved to make war on the empire, in order to enrich them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of ſo many wealthy provinces ; and with 


this view it was that they choſe Alaric for their chief, and even 
gave him the title of king*. However that be, it is certain, 


H enters 


Ita! that, in the year 400, the Goths, under the conduct of Alaric, 
anew, entered Itah, and committed there dreadful ravages, laying the 


Year after country waſte far and near, and carrying off with them an in- 


Cbriſgoo. credible number of captives, as we have related elſewhere “. 


Two years after, Alaric entered Italy anew, and ravaged, with- 
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eut controul, the provinces of Venetia and Liguria, there being 

then no army in Italy to oppoſe him. The emperor Honorius, 

who then reſided at Milan, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, retired 

to Ravenna ; which thenceforth became the uſual place of his 

reſidence. In the mean time, Stilicbo, having aſſembled what 

forces he could, marched againſt the enemy, whom he found 

encamped at Pollentia on the Tanaro in Piedmont. There the 

two armies engaged; but, as to the iſſue of the battle, there is 

a great diſagreement among authors, as we have obſerved in our 

Roman hiſtory 2. The wife of Alaric, with his children and 

daughters-in-law, fell into the hands of the Romans ; which he 

no fooner underſtood, than he ſent deputies to Stilicho to ſue for 

peace ; which was readily granted him, and the captives ſent 
back, upon condition of his marching forthwith out of 7taly. 
Purſuant to this agre ment, he repaſſed the Po; but, having Py: i d- 
plundered the country in his retreat, Stilicho detached a ſtrong wer out (4 
body of barbarians againſt him, by whom he was defeated, and Stilicho. 
obliged to take refuge among the mountains, where they kept 

him blocked up, till moſt of his men forſaking him, and joir- 

ing the Romans, he privately withdrew in the night-time, and 
returned through by-ways into Thrace *®. Three years aftcr, 
Radagaiſus invaded Italy with an army of two hundred thouſand | 

Goths, and other barbarians dwelling beyond the Danube and the 

Rhine, who were then all blended under the common name cf 

Goths ; but this numerous army was defeated and cut in pieces, 

and Radagaiſus himſelf taken priſoner by Stilicho, with the 
aſſiſtance of a body of Hunns and Goths, who ſerved the Ro- 

mans as auxiliaries, under the conduct of Uldn and Sarus b. 

Of this invaſion we have given a particular and diſtinct account 

in our Roman hiſtory, to which we refer the reader <. 

This ſtorm was ſcarce blown over, when another was raiſed 
by Stilicho, who, in order to kindle a war between Arcad:y; 
and Honorius, perſuaded the latter, that not only J7/t-11lyr:- 
cum, but the whole province, belonzed to the weltern empire; 
Nay, he even prevailed upon the weak prince to appoint Alar:: 

general of all the Roman troops in uf Ilhyricum, in order to 

6 recover, with them and his own Goths, that part of the pro- 
E vince, which he pretended to be unjuſtly with-held from him 

by his brother Arcadius. Stilicho, in thus ſetting the two bro- 

thers at variance, had nothing leſs in view than the raiſing of 

himſelf to the empire; for, while the Goths invaded the eca!t- 


z. Tbid. p. 450. Oos. I. vii c. 37. P. 221. Claud, p. 109. 
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ern empire, his countrymen the Fandals and their allies were 

to break into the weſtern provinces, and there ſecond his trea- 

cherous and wicked deſign 4. At the ſame time that he ac- 

quainted Alaric with his promotion, he cauſed a conſiderable 

ſum to be tranſmitted to him, to defray the charges of the war; 

which he no ſooner received, than leaving Pannonia and Dal- 

matia, where lands had been granted to him and his Goths, he 

entered Epirus, then belonging to the eaſtern empire, and there 

waited for orders from St:licho to begin hoſtilities. But while 

that general was upon the point of ſetting out from Ravenna 

to join him with the Roman forces, he was ſtopped by letters 

from Arcadius, acquainting him with the revolt of Conftantine 

in Britain, and, by a falſe report, with the death of Alaric ©. 

Hereupon Alaric, after having long continued inactive in Epi- 

rus, left at length that country, and, bending his march to- 

towards Italy, arrived at A mona, now Lanbach, between Up- 

per Pannonia and Noricum. Thence he continued his route, 

and, paſling the river Fqui/a and the ſtraights of the mountains 

Alaric ad. that bound Pannonia on that fide, where a handful of men 
wvancesinty might have ſtopped his whole army, he entered Noricum . 

Noricum. From thence he diſpatched a meſſenger to Honorius, demand- 

ing a ſum of money for the time he had ſpent in Epirus, and 

the trouble of marching his troops into Noricum. Upon this 

demand the ſenate being aſſembled, (for Honorius was then at 

Rome) Stilicho pleaded fo warmly in his favour, that it was 
agreed four thouſand pounds weight of gold ſhould be ſent hims®. 

„But the emperor putting off from time to time the payment of 
He beſſeges this ſum, Alaric entered Italy, and marching ſtrait to Rome, 
laid ſiege to that metropolis, and, in a ſhort time, reduced it 
to ſuch ſtraights, that the unhappy inhabitants, afflict ed both 
Which is with the plague and famine, were obliged to redeem themſelves 
redeemed with an immenſe ſum; which Alaric no ſooner received, than 
with an he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with his army into Hetruria b. 

immenſe But ſoon aſter, he returned anew before Rome, the emperor 

ſum. {ſhewing great backwardneſs to execute the articles of the trea 

2,4% 4% between Alaric and the Romans, which he himſelf had ratified. 

Cri//498: On this occaſion, the Romans, after a few days ſiege, opened 

their gates to Alaric, who entered the city attended by a ſmall 

guard, obliged the Romans to renounce their allegiance to Ho- 

norius, and acknowledge Attalus, then prefeA of Rome, for 
emperor. But Honorius having, in the mean time, declared, 


Rome. 
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that he was ready to comply with the terms propoſed by the 

Goths, Alaric depoſed Attalus, and, leaving Rome, approached 
Ravenna, where the emperor then was, in order to put the 

laſt hand to the treaty of accommodation. But the emperor 

refuſing to comply with the terms propoſed to him, Alaric de- Alarie 
parted in a great rage from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, takes and 
and, returning before Rome, took and plundered that wealthy Pluie, 


- metropolis, as we have related at length elſewhere i. From Rome. 
Nome Alaric marched into Campania, and, having ravaged that 247 After 


and the neighbouring provinces of Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, Chriftquo. 
and Calabria, he approached the ſtraights of Sicily with a de- 
ſign to paſs over into that iſland, and thence into Africa; but 


| he was ſeized in the neighbourhood of Rhegium with a fit of 


ſickneſs, which carried him off in a few days. The Goths choſe 
Ataulphus, whoſe ſiſter the deceaſed prince had married, king aul. 
in his room; for to Alaric, as we have obſerved above, the phus, Js 
Geths had given the title of king of the Viſigotbs. Ataulphus, ſucceſſor, 
leaving Italy, after he had quite drained it of its wealth, marched inwages 
into Gaul, and there reduced the cities of Narbonne and Tou- Gaul. 


| louſe x. Soon after, he married with great ſolemnity Placidia, 


the ſiſter of Honorius, who had been taken with many other 
captives at Rome, and treated, both by Alaric and him, with 


all the reſpect due to her rank and ſex. After this marriage, 


Ataulphus ſeemed mighty deſirous of concluding a peace with 
Honorius, and turning his arms againſt the Alanus, Vandals, 
Suevians, Burgundians, Franks, and other barbarous nations, 

that had broken into Gaul; but all the meaſures that were taken 

by him and his wife Placidia, to bring about an accommodation, 

being defeated by Conſtantius and his party, who bore a great 
ſway at court, the war was renewed, and Ataulphus in the end Pi 
obliged to retire with his Goths into Spain, where he was ſoon J.;4;: 5: 
after murdered in the manner we have related in our R:man hiſ- f Gaul, 
tory !. Before his death he charged his brother, not named by he rcrrrcs 
any hiſtorian, to ſend back Placidia to the Romans, and live in 4 Spain, 


„ friendſhip with them; but the Goths, inſtead of his brother, abet 


choſe for their king Sigeric, or Sergeric, brother to Sarus, nur de red. | 
whom Aaulphus had put to death. Sigeric was no ſooner pro- Tear af fe 
claimed king of the Viſgoths, than, to revenge the death of C 115. 
his brother, he cauſed the ſix children Ataulphus had by a for- 

mer wife to be inhumanly murdered n. He ſeemed inclined to 

live in peace and amity with the Romans, and deſirous of being 


i Univerf. hift. vol. xvi. p. 63. k ORos. |. ii. c. 19. p. 104. 
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ern empire, his countrymen the Vandals and their allies were 
to break into the weſtern provinces, and there ſecond his trea- 
cherous and wicked deſign %. At the ſame time that he ac- 
quainted Alaric with his promotion, he cauſed a conſiderable 
ſum to be tranſmitted to him, to defray the charges of the war; 
which he no ſooner received, than leaving Pannonia and Dal- 
mafia, where lands had been granted to him and his Goths, he 
entered Epirus, then belonging to the eaſtern empire, and there 
' waited for orders from Stilicho to begin hoſtilities. But while 
that gencral was upon the point of ſetting out from Ravenna 
to join him with the Roman forces, he was ſtopped by letters 
from Arcadius, acquainting him with the revolt of Conſtantine 
in Britain, and, by a falſe report, with the death of Alaric e. 
Hereupon Alaric, after having long continued inactive in Epi- 
rus, left at length that country, and, bending his march to- 
towards /taly, arrived at A mona, now Lanbach, between Up- 
per Pannonia and Noricum. I hence he continued his route, 
and, paſſing the river Apuila and the ſtraights of the mountains 
Alaric ad- that bound Pannonia on that fide, where a handful of men 
wvarcesinty might have ſtopped his whole army, he entered Noricum f. 
Noricum. From thence he diſpatched a meſſenger to Hancrius, demand- 
ing a ſum of money for the time he had ſpent in Epirus, and 
the trouble of marching his troops into Noricum. Upon this 
demand the ſenate being aſſembled, (for Honorius was then at 
Rome) Stilicho pleaded ſo warmly in his favour, that it was 
agreed four thouſand pounds weight of gold ſhould be ſent hims. 
But the emperor putting off from time to time the payment of 
this ſum, Alaric entered Italy, and marching ſtrait to Rome, 
laid ſiege to that metropolis, and, in a ſhort time, reduced it 
to ſuch ſtraights, that the unhappy inhabitants, afflict ed both 
Which is with the plague and famine, were obliged to redeem themſelves 
red-emed With an immenſe ſum; which Alaric no ſooner received, than 
«rith an he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with his army into Hetruria b. 
immenſe But ſoon aſter, he returned anew before Rome, the emperor 
Jum ſhewing great backwardneſs to execute the articles of the trea 
1. 47 4 between Alaric and the Romans, which he himſelf had ratified. 
Ces. On this occaſion, the Romans, after a few days ſiege, opened 
their gates to Alaric, who entered the city attended by a ſmall 
guard, obliged the Romans to renounce their allegiance to He- 
norius, and acknowledge Attalus, then prefect of Rome, for 
emperor. But Honorius having, in the mean time, declared, 
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that he was ready to comply with the terms propoſed by the 
Goths, Alaric depoſed Attalus, and, leaving Rome, approached 
Ravenna, where the emperor then was, in order to put the 
laſt hand to the treaty of accommodation. But the empcror 
refuſing to comply with the terms propoſed to him, Alaric de- A'aric 
parted in a great rage from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, takes and 
and, returning before Rome, took and plundered that wealthy Z. 
metropolis, as we have related at length elſewhere i. From Rome. 
Rome Alaric marched into Campania, and, having ravaged that 7% r 
and the neighbouring provinces of Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, 41d. 
and Calabria, he approached the ſtraights of Sicily with a de- 
ſign to paſs over into that iſland, and thence into Mica; but 
he was ſcized in the neighbourhood of Nhegium with a fit of 
ſickneſs, which carried him off in a few days. Ihe Goth choſe 
Ataulphus, whole ſiſter the deceaſed prince had married, king faul. 
in his room; for to Alaric, as we have obſerved above, the phus. ::, 
Geths had given the title of king of the Viſigoths. Ataulphus, ſuceeffer, 
leaving Italh, after he had quite drained it of its wealth, marched inw4.s 
into Gaul, and there reduced the cities of Narborne and Tou- Gaul, 
louſe x. Soon after, he married with great ſolemnity e , 
the ſiſter of Honorius, who had been taken with many other 
captives at Rome, and treated, both by Hlaric and him, with 

| all the reſpect due to her rank and ſex. After this marriage, 


BB Mraulphas ſeemed mighty defirous of concluding a peace with 
Honorius, and turning his arms againſt the Alanus, Fandals, 
J | Suevians, Burgundiaus, Franks, and other barbarous nations, 

F that had broken into Gaul; but all the meaſures that were taken 


by him and his wife Placidia, to bring about an accommudation, 

being defeated by Canſtantius and his party, who bore a great 

WF fſiwayatcourt, the war was renewed, and Alaulſ bus inthe end n 

ö | obliged to retire with his Goths into Spain, where he was foon S 4 
J after murdered in the manner we have related in our RX: hig Gau, 
. tory !. Before his death he charged his brother, not named by +. reti 
r any hiſtorian, to ſend back Placidlia to the Romans, and live in 72 Spain, 

4 friendſhip with them; but the Gt, inſtead of his brother, 2 
. choſe for their king Sigeric, or Sergeric, brother to Sarus, Ted. 
d whom Aaulpbus had put to death. Sigeric was no ſooner pro- ( 
I! 


> 


: : : Pn 
claimed king of the Vifigaths, than, to revenge the death of G91? 415 


- BB His brother, he cauſed the ſix children Aticulphus had by a for- 
r KF mer wife to be inhumanly murdered a. He feemed inclined to 
„ lie in peace and amity with the Remars, and defirovs of being 
7 niverk. hiſt. vol. xvi. p. 63. * Oos. l. ü. c. 19. p.18. 
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employed by them in driving out the Vandals, Alans, and 

Suevians, who had entered Spain in 409, and in the ſpace of 

two years reduced almoſt the whole country, and divided it 

Sigeric his among them; but he was aſſaſſinated by his own people the ſe- 

ſucceſſor venth day after his election, perhaps on account of his cruelty 

murdered. to the children of his predeceſſor Ataulphus n. In his room was 

choſen Vallia, after he had cauſed all thoſe to be aſſaſſinated, 

who ſtood in competition with him for the crown ». As the 
chief provinces of Spain were already poſſeſſed by the Vandals, 


 Alans, and Suevians, he reſolved to paſs over into Africa, and 


attempt the reduction of that country, which ftill continued 

ſubject to the Romans; but the fleet he was ſending thither be- 

ing ſhipwrecked, and a great number of Goths on board of it 
Vallia con- drowned, he not only concluded a peace, but entered into an 
cludes & alliance, with the Romans, upon the following terms; viz. 
peace with that Placidia, whom the emperor had promiſed to Conſlantius, 
the Ro- ſhould be ſent back; that the Goths ſhould make war upon the 
3 barbarians, who had ſettled in Spain, reſtoring to the Romans 
the places and territories they ſhould recover out of their hands; 

that, on the other hand, the Romans ſhould reward the Goths 


with lands within the empire, and ſend them forthwith fix hun- 


dred chauſand meafures of corn. Purſuant to this agreement, 
the promiſed corn was immediately ſent to the Goths, who were 
then in the utmoſt diſtreſs; and they no ſooner received it, 
than Fall:a ſent back Placidia to her brother, and began to 
make the neceſſary preparations for the intended war with the 
barbarians in Spain v. Fornandes writes, that Conſtantius ad- 
vanced at the head of a powerful army to the frontiers of Spain, 
with a delign to make war upon Vallia, in caſe he refuſed to 
ſend him Placidia, who had been promiſed to him in marriage; 


that Vallia came to meet him, on the Pyrenean mountains, with 
an army no- ways inferior to his; and that the above-mentioned 
peace and alliance was there concluded 4. But Fornandes is fo 


little acquainted with the hiftory of thoſe times, even that of 


his own nation, that we cannot give intire credit to any thing 


he writes. | | 
Hin , AN alliance being thus concluded between the Romans and 
fill ærar the Goth in Catalonia, in 416. Vallia, without loſs of time, 
ich the fell firſt on the Vandals, called Silingians, who had ſettled in 
Siliogians Bœtica or ndaluſia, and having, in ſeveral ſucceſsful encoun- 


aud claus ters, cut off great numbers of them, he obliged the reſt to 
74 alu. abandon their country, and take refuge among the Alans in 


Celtileria, now the kingdom of 4rragon. Againſt theſe he 
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marched next, and made ſuch a dreadful havock of that nation, 

that their king Ata being killed, the few who remained, inſtead 

of chuſing him a ſucceſſor, fled for protection to Gonderic, 

king of the Vandals, who had ſettled in Galicia, and ſubmitted 

to him 1. To reward theſe eminent ſervices of Vallia and his He: 50. 
Goths, Honorius beſtowed on them Aquitania Secunda, com- Jasved tn 
priſing the preſent archbiſhopric of Bourdeanx, and ſome /crtle ir 
neighbouring cities, that is, the whole tract from Tonlonſe to Aquitain. 
the ſea; to which was added, ſoon after, Novempopulania, or 1 ear «ft-r 
Aquitania Tertia, that is, the provinces of Auch and Gaſcony r. Vf 418. 
Vallia, on the other hand, yielded to the Romans, not only 

the country he had taken from the Vandals and Alans, but like- 

wiſe Catalonia, which the Goths had held ever ſince their enter- 

ing Spain, under the conduct of Ataulphus their ſecond king. 

Vallia fixed his reſidence at Toulouſe, which by that means be- 

came, and continued to be, for the ſpace of eighty-eight years, 

the metropolis of the kingdom of the Yifigaths. Vallia died 

ſoon after he had brought his Goths back into Gaul, that is, in 

the year 418, according to the chronicle of /datins *, having 

reigned only three years . He left behind him one daughter, 
married to a Suevian, by whom ſhe had the famous Ricimer of 

whom we have made frequent mention in our Roman hiſtory u. 

Vallia was ſucceeded by Theodoric, who, breaking the alli- +, ,_ -. 
ance which his predeceſſor had concluded with the Romans, ff e, 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Gaul belonging to a, a 
them, and even laid ſiege to Arles; but, at the approach of „/n cc: - 
Aetius, he abandoned the enterpriſe, and returned to Toulonſe v. clude; 4 
He made peace ſoon after with the Romans; for Sidonius tells peace a 
us, that after the ſiege of Arles, which the Goths had attempted /e Ro- 
in vain to reduce, ſeveral Gauls were delivered up to them as mans. 
| hoſtages, and among the reſt one Theod5rus, who was nearly 
related to Avitus, afterwards emperor: he adds, that /w:trs 
went to viſit his kinſman at the court of Theodoric ; on which 
occaſion he rejected the great offers, with which The:d:ric en- 
deavoured to entice him into his ſervice . After this, the 
G:ths continued quiet in the countries, that had been allotted 
them in Gaul, for the ſpace of ten years, that is, to the year 
436, when the Romans being engaged in a war with the Bur- 

. gundians, Theadoric laid hold of that opportunity to inlarge 
his dominions. Having, therefore made himſelf maſter of ſe- 
veral cities, he laid ſiege in the end to Narbonne. But the Ne- 
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He bronis mars having, in the mean time, concluded a peace with the 
n11v3:i.h Burgundians, count Litorius haſtened to the relief of the place 
at the head of a body of auxiliary Hunns, and, falling upon the 
Goths, put them to flight, and entered the city, each horſe- 
man carrying with him two buſhels of corn; which proved a 
ſcaſonable relief to the inhabitants, reduced, by the long ſiege, 
to the utmoſt extremity J. Idatius aſcribes the raiſing of the 
ſiege to Aetius =; probably, becauſe Litorius commanded under 
him, and acted by his orders. The Romans purſued the war 
againſt the Goths with great vigour and equal ſucceſs. In 438, 
2 battle was fought, in which Aetius, who commanded the 
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Remwun forces, cut eight thouſand of them in pieces . The 


following year, Litorius, who commanded the auxiliary Hunns, 
gained great advantages over them, and even laid ſiege to Tou- 
lauſe, their capital. Theodsric, who was in the place, ſent ſe- 
veral biſhops to Litorius, hoping, by their mediation, to pre- 
vail upon the Roman general to accept the advantageous terms, 


which he offered; but Litorius, who thought the Goths re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, openly declaring, that he would 
hearken to no propoſals, Theodoric marched out at the head of 

his men, and offered him battle; which he not declining, as a 


more prudent commander would have done, both armics en- 


gazed with the utmoſt fury. Victory continued a long time 


doubtful, the loſs being equal on both ſides; but Litorius 
having in the end advanced too far at the head of his Hunns, 


in whoſe valour he chiefly confided, the G:ths, making a laſt 
effort, cut moſt of them in pieces, put the reſt to flight, and, 
fratcd, aud having ſurrounded Litorius, who had received a dangerous 
wound, took him alive, and carried him, with his hands tied 
behind his back, into the city, which he had hoped to enter that 
very day in triumph. Theodoric cauſed him to be expoſed for 
ſome time to the inſults and outrages of the populace and chil- 
dren, and then to be thrown into the public priſon; where, 
aiter he nad undergone inexpreſſible hardſhips, he was by the 
king's orders put to death. After this victory the Goths might 
nded their conqueſts to the Rhone; and this reſolution _ 
they had taken, according to Sidonius, Aetius, who at that 
time I: neither men nor money e, being no-ways in a con- 
dition to oppoſe them. However, Theodoric, at the requeſt of 
Avitus, then prefect of Gaul, and by him had in great eſteem, 
rcadiiy hearkened to the propoſals that were made to him, and 
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concluded a peace with the R:zmans on the ſame terms he had Fs con- 
offered them before the battle 4. cludes a 
SOME years after, that is in 453, Theodoric, entering Peace <vith 
into an alliance with the Romans, affifted them powerfully % Ro- 
againſt the Hunns, who had entered Gaul, and, heading his mans. 
own troops in perſon, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſamous battle 
of Chalons; but, falling unluckily from his horſe, he was, ac- He is ki/l- 
cording to ſome, trod to death by his own people, who did not ed in the 
know him ; according to others, killed by a Goth, named An- battle of 
dagus, who ſerved under Attila, and was deſcended from the Chalons. 
royal family of the Amalie. He was ſucceeded by his fon Tho- 
riſmund, who had fought under his father, and had been 
wounded in the ſame battle. The young prince was for re- 
venging the death of his father on the Hunns, and attacking 
Attila in his camp; but Aetius, fearing the Hunns, whom he 
conſidered as a check upon the Goths and Franks, might be 
thus intirely cut off, craftily adviſed him to return home, leſt 
his brothers ſhould raiſe diſturbances during his abſence, and, 
ſeizing on the royal treaſures, give riſe to a civil war. Thor!/ſ- 
mund tollowed his advice, and, returning with his troops to 
Toulcuſe, was there received as king, with the greateſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy imaginable f. Being ſoon after appriſed of the Thoriſ- 
deceitful advice given him by Hetius, he broke the alliance he mund h:s 
had made with the Romans, and laid ſiege to Arles; but was ſaccceſſor 
prevailed upon by Ferreclus, prefect of Gaul, to drop that en- Great, 
terpriſe, and retire 2. Sidonius writes, that Ferreolus did more vi the. 
by an entertainment, than Aetius could have done with an army; Romans. 
that, by his obliging manner and agreeable converſation, he 
gained Thoriſmund, and ſaved Arles d. The ſame year Thori/= 
mand had a favourable opportunity of revenging, on the Hunns, 
the death of his father; for Attila having invaded Gaul anew, 
with a deſign to make war upon the Hlans, next neighbours to 
the Viſgoths, and, by reducing them, get footing in Gaul, = 
Theriſmund joined the Aans with all his forces, engaged Attila, Defeat; 
and, having gained a complete victory over him, obliged him Attila. 
to return with ſhame and diſgrace into his own country i. Gre- 
| zery of Tours writes, that he overcame and ſubdued the Ale- 
1anns and the Haus k. It appears from Sidonius, that his do- 
nunions extended to the Rhone |: that writer ſtyles him the 
haughty and untractable king of Gothia ® ; for in his whole 
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conduct he betrayed great pride and arrogance, was incapable 
of living himſelf, or ſuffering others to live, in peace, and 
ſeemed to delight in nothing but wars and ſlaughter. On the 
the other hand, his brothers T heodoric, Frederic, Turic, or ra- 
ther Euric, Rotemer, and Himnarit, were inclined to peace ; 
which occaſioned daily quarrels between them and the king. 
At length, his brothers, eſpecially Theodoric and Frederic, find- 
ing they could by no other means divert him from engaging in 
new wars, reſolved to diſpatch him. Being therefore one day let 
blood on account of ſome flight indiſpoſition, while his vein was 
ſtill open, one of his officers, named Aſcaleru, having firſt re- 
moved privately his arms, cried out aloud, that aſſaſſins were 
coming in to murder the king, and at the ſame time threw him- 
ſelf upon him with ſeveral others. Thor:ſmund, mifling his 
weapons, with the only arm he had free, laid hold of a foot- 
Fic is mur ſtool, and with it diſpatched ſome of the conſpirators ; but was 


drred.. in the end overpowered and flain ". This Idatius ſuppoſes to 
Get e have happened in 452, and he is followed therein by /dore, 


who will have Thor:ſmund to have reigned only one year; but 
755. Proſper places the death of that prince in 453, and the year 


muſt have been near ended, ſince T hor:/mund was then, ac- 


cording to Fornandes ?, in the third year of his reign. 
Theodo- Thoriſmund was ſucceeded by his brother Theodoric, a prince, 
ric ll. according to Sidonius pb, whom he honoured with his intimacy, 
of uncommon parts and great accompliſhments, but in point of 
religion a mere hypocrite. The ſame writer calls him elſewhere 
a martial prince, who even ſurpaſled his illuſtrious parent, the 
A friend glory of tie Gothic nation, and the ſupport of the Roman em- 
20 the Ro- pire, not able to maintain itſelf without the affiſtance of the 
mans. barbarians, whom the Romans had ſo often overcome 4. He 
was, it ſeems, a man of ſome learning, and well verſed in the 
Latin poets". In the beginning of his reign he not only con- 
cluded a peace, but entered into an alliance, with the Romans, 
| ſending his brother Frederic with a choſen body of troops into 
Spain, to make war upon the Bagaudæ, who, driving out the 
Romans, had ſcized on great part of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis. 


Frederic recovered ſeveral places out of their hands, which he 


reſtored to the Romans . However, in the year 455, the em- 
peror Maimus, apprehending that Theodoric deſigned to break 
with the empire, ſent Avitus, who wes greatly eſteemed and 
reſpected by the Goths, to the court of Towloyſe, to divert that 
ſtorm. Avitus was received by the king with the greateſt marks 
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of friendſhip and efteem, and the peace between the two na- 

tions confirmed. But, in the mean time, Maximus dying, Theo- 

doric preſſed Auitus to aſſume the ſovereignty, promiſing to - 

aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. Avitus, encouraged Cauſe: 
with this promiſe, ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor Avitus 7 
by the Goths at Toulouſe, on the tenth of Fuly ; and was, on 6e Pro- 
the eighth of Augu/?, acknowledged and proclaimed anew at ©*#72*4 
Arles by the Roman ſoldiery, and all the perſons of diſtinction “ 


in Gaul. Theodoric went immediately, attended by his bro- Toulouſe. 


thers, to Arles, to congratulate the new prince on his acceſſion 
to the empire, and was received by him as one to whom he 


was chiefly indebted for the dignity he enjoyed ©. The follow- 


ing year, the Suevians, taking advantage of the confuſion 
which the aſſaſſination of Valentinian III. and Maximus had bred 
in the empire, over-ran and pillaged the province of Cartagera, 
with a deſign to drive the Romans quite out of Spain. Here- 
upon Avitus diſpatched count Fronto to Reguiarius their king, 


putting him in mind of the treaties concluded between him and 


the Romans : Theodoric likewiſe interpoſed his good offices, 


conjuring Reguiarius, who had married his ſiſter, not to diſturb 


the public tranquility ; and at the ſame time acquainting him with 
the engagements which he had entered into with Auitus*, What 
anſwer Req uiarius returned to the embaſſadors our hiſtorian does 
not tell us; but he had no ſooner diſmiſſed them, than, aſſem- 
bling his forces, he entered the province of Tarraco, which 


then belonged to the Romans, and there committed unheard-of 


ravages, without any regard to the faith of treaties, or the laws 
of juſtice. Upon this, Theodoric ſent him a ſecond embaſſy, to 
which he anſwered with great haughtineſs, that he did not un- 


derſtand, why the king of the Goths ſhould concern himſelf 


with his affairs; that it he found fault with his conduct, he 
would ſoon give him an account of it at Toulouſe. Theodoric, 
piqued at this anſwer, began to prepare for war ; but in the 
mean time Reguiarius, entering anew the province of Tarraco, 
laid it waſte far and near, carrying with him into Galicia a 
great number of captives”. Soon after, Theedoric, having 
concluded a peace with all his neighbours, left his own domi- 
nions, and, with the conſent and approbation of Avitus, en- 
tered Spazn at the head of a numerous army, conſiſting of Coths 
and Burgundiaus; the latter, whom he had called to his aJi(t- 
ance, being commanded by their king Hilperic or Chilperic. 
Reguiarius met him about twelve miles from Aorgu on the 
{/rbicus, now the Urbegua : hereupon a battle enſucd, in which 
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Takes their the Suevians were utterly defeated, and their king, who was 


king pri- 


ſoner, and tant corner of Galicia *. This battle was fought on the fifth of 


dangerouſly wounded, obliged to fly for ſhelter to the moſt diſ- 


puts him to October, and Theodoric, purſuing the fugitives, entered Braga 


death. 


Recover, 
ſeveral 
provinces 
from the 
Suevians. 


on a Sunday, the twenty- eighth of the ſame month, and gave 
it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who abſtained from ſlaugh- 
ter, and ſpared the ſacred virgins, but committed all other diſ- 
orders ; Requiarius had retired to a place called Portucal, 
thought to be the preſent city of Porto on the Dauro; and from 
thence attempted to make his eſcape by ſea; but, being driven 
back by a ſtorm, he was taken and delivered up to Theadoric, 
who kept him under cloſe confinement till December, and then 
ordered him to be put to death . The Suevians, diſheartened 
by the captivity of their king, and deſtitute of a leader, were 
moſt of them either taken priſoners, or put to the ſword ; tho 
T heodoric had ſtrictly injoined his men to ſpare all, who laid 
down their arms, and ſubmitted . Thus was the power of 
the Srevians reduced by the Goths to the loweſt ebb. Some au- 


thors think, that Avitus, who owned himſelf indebted to Theo- 


doric for the imperial dignity, had yicided to him all the coun- 


tries in Spain he ſhould recover out of the hands of the Suevians - 


Which he 


retains, 


others are of opinion, that, Avitus being in the mean time de- 
poſed, Theodoric thought he might retain for himſelf the coun- 
tries he had conquered in the name of that prince. Be that as 
it will, it is certain, that the king of the Viſigoths, appropriating 
to himſelf the countries he had taken from the Suevians, ap- 
pointed one Aquiulphus to govern them. Aquiulphus, or, as 
others call him, Acliulphus, was not a Goth, as Fornandes 
takes care to tell us, but born in the country of the Warni, 
who are thought to have paſſed about this time from Lower 
Saxony into Frifia and Holland >, He therefore, without any 
regard to,the moſt ſacred ties, abandoned the Goths, and, re- 
tiring into Galicia, endeavoured to perſuade the Suevians dwel- 


ling there to acknowledge him for their king © ; but a powerful 


army being ſent againſt him by Theodoric, he was overcome in 
battle, taken, and beheaded ©. Thus Fornandes ; but Idatius 
only ſays, that he died in the month of June of the following 
year 456 at Porto ©. The Sucvians, who, refuſing to ſubmit 


to 7 heoderic, had retired into Galicia, upin the news of the 


death of their king, choſe one of their own nation, named 
41aldra, in his room. 
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THe following year 457, Theodoric, having almoſt intirely Enters 
reduced the Suevians in Galicia, paſſed from thence into Ly/:- Luſitania, 
tania, and there, after having laid in aſhes ſeveral cities and 4 e. 
villages, beſieged and took Merida the metropolis of that pro- duces ſewve- 
vince ; but was, as we are told, deterred from plundering it by, * e's 
ſome prodigies that happened . He continued at Merida till ML 
Eaſter, which this year 457 fell on the thirty-firſt of March, | 
when receiving ſome diſagreeable tidings from Gaul, not ſpeci- 
hed in hiſtory, he returned in great haſte to Tolouſe. How- 
ever, he left in Spain a body of troops, compoſed of different 
nations, with orders to reduce the Survians in Galicia, who 
had not yet ſubmitted to the Goths. Theſe forces, being on 
their march admitted as friends into the city of 4/forga held by | 4 
the Romans, or rather by ſome banditti, who called themſclves 
Romans, fel] unexpectedly upon the inhabitants, put great num- 
bers of them to the ſword, ſet fire to the city after they had 
plundered it, and, having ravaged the neighbouring country, 
purſued their march, carrying with them an immenſe booty, 
and a great many captives, among whom were ſeveral eccle- 
ſiaſtics and two biſhops. We are told, that they had expreſs 
orders from Thezsdoric to act in this manner 8. The city of 
Palentia met with the ſame treatment; but the caſtle of Co- 
diac, about thirty miles from 4/?orga, making a vigorous re- 


. ſiſtance, the Goths, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, in which 
5 they loſt great numbers of their men, abandoned the enter- 
3 priſe, and returned to Gaul b. In their room Theedzric ſent 
— another army into Spain, commanded by one Mrila; but we 
$ read of no other exploits performed by them, beſides the ra- 
s WF vaging of the province of Bætica, now Andalu/ia '. Idatins 
bs writes, that embaſſadors were ſent at this time by the G and 
Tr Vandals to the Suevians ; but he does not tell us what was the 


ſubject of their embaſſy *, Perhaps the Gf, and YVande!s had 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Majorianus, and were 
endeavouring to draw the Suevians into the ſame league; but 
they did not therein ſucceed ; for the follow ing year Theod:;r ic 
| recalled Cyrila, and ſent another general, named $:nzeric, in 
his room, with orders to purſue the war with the Sweviars ', 
who nevertheleſs ravaged the province of Luſitania unter the 
conduct of Aaldra their king, and Gal:c:a under that of his fon 
Remiſmund, whom Jornandes calls Richmund m. Theodoric, 
though thus engaged in war with the Suevians, broke at the 

ſame time, upon what provocation we know not, with the No- 
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Takes their the Suevians were utterly defeated, and their king, who was 


king pri- 
ſoner, and 
puts him to 
death. 


Retowver s 
ſeveral 
provinces 
from the 
Suevians. 


Which be 


retains. 


dangerouſly wounded, obliged to fly for ſhelter to the moſt diſ- 
tant corner of Galicia *. This battle was fought on the fifth of 
October, and Theodoric, purſuing the fugitives, entered Braga 
on a Sunday, the twenty- eighth of the ſame month, and gave 


it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who abſtained from flaugh- 


ter, and ſpared the ſacred virgins, but committed all other diſ- 
orders? ; Requiarius had retired to a place called Portucal, 
thought to be the preſent city of Porto on the Dauro; and from 
thence attempted to make his eſcape by ſea ; but, being driven 
back by a ſtorm, he was taken and delivered up to Theodoric, 
who kept him under cloſe confinement till December, and then 
ordered him to be put to death . The Suevians, diſheartened 
by the captivity of their king, and deſtitute of a leader, were 
moſt of them either taken priſoners, or put to the ſword ; tho 
T heodoric had ſtrictly injoined his men to ſpare all, who laid 
down their arms, and ſubmitted *®. Thus was the power of 
the Suevians reduced by the Goths to the loweſt ebb. Some au- 
thors think, that Avitus, who owned himſelf indebted to Theo- 
doric for the imperial dignity, had yielded to him all the coun- 
tries in Spain he ſhould recover out of the hands of the Suevians : 
others are of opinion, that, Avitus being in the mean time de- 
poſed, Theodoric thought he might retain for himſelf the coun- 
tries he had conquered in the name of that prince. Be that as 
it will, it is certain, that the king of the Viſigoths, appropriating 
to himſelf the countries he had taken from the Suevians, ap- 
pointed one. Aguiulpbus to govern them. Aquiulphus, or, as 
others call him, Acliulphus, was not a Goth, as Fornandes 
takes care to tell us, but born in the country of the Yarn, 
who are thought to have paſſed about this time from Lower 
Saxony into Frifia and Holland . He therefore, without any 
regard to. the moſt ſacred ties, abandoned the Goths, and, re- 
tiring into Galicia, endeavoured to perſuade the Suevians dwel- 
ling there to acknowledge him for their king © ; but a powerful 
army being ſent againſt him by Theodoric, he was overcome in 
battle, taken, and beheaded . Thus Fornandes ; but Idatius 


only ſays, that he died in the month of June of the following 


year 456 at Porto ©. The Suevians, who, refuſing to ſubmit 
to Theoderic, had retired into Galicia, upon the news of the 


death of their king, choſe one of their own nation, named 
HMaldra, in his room. | ; 
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Tux following year 457, Theodoric, having almoſt intirely 
reduced the Suevians in Galicia, paſſed * into Lu/;- 
tania, and there, after having laid in aſhes ſeveral cities and 
villages, beſieged and took Merida the metropolis of that pro- 
vince; but was, as we are told, deterred from plundering it by 
ſome prodigies that happened . He continued at Merida till 
Eafter, which this year 457 fell on the thirty-firſt of March, 


fied in hiſtory, he returned in great haſte to Tolouſe. How- 
ever, he left in Spain a body of troops, compoſed of different 
nations, with orders to reduce the Suevians in Galicia, who 
had not yet ſubmitted to the Goths. Theſe forces, being on 
their march admitted as friends into the city of Aſtorga held by 


when receiving ſome diſagreeable tidings from Gaul, not ſpeci- 
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the Romans, or rather by ſome banditti, who called themſelves 


Romans, fell unexpectedly upon the inhabitants, put great num- 
bers of them to the ſword, ſet fire to the city after they had 
plundered it, and, having ravaged the neighbouring country, 


purſued their march, carrying with them an immenſe booty, 


and a great many captives, among whom were ſeveral eccle- 
ſiaſtics and two biſhops. We are told, that they had expreſs 
orders from Theodoric to act in this manner 8. The city of 


Palentia met with the ſame treatment ; but the caſtle of Co- 


viac, about thirty miles from A/forga, making a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, the Goths, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, in which 
they loſt great numbers of their men, abandoned the enter- 
priſe, and returned to Gaul. In their room Theedoric ſent 
another army into Spain, commanded by one Cyri/a ; but we 
read of no other exploits performed by them, beſides the ra- 
vaging of the province of Bætica, now Andaluſia *. Idatius 
writes, that embaſſadors were ſent at this time by the Goths and 
Vandals to the Suevians ; but he does not tell us what was the 


ſubject of their embaſly . Perhaps the Goths and Vandals had 


entered into an alliance with the emperor Majorianus, and were 


endeavouring to draw the Suevians into the ſame league; but 


they did not therein ſucceed ; for the following year Theodsric 


recalled Cyrila, and ſent another general, named S:nieric, in 


his room, with orders to purſue the war with the Swevians ', 


who nevertheleſs ravaged the province of Luſitania under the 
conduct of Maldra their king, and Galicia under that of his ſon 
Remiſmund, whom Fornandes calls Richmund m. Theodoric, 


though thus engaged in war with the Suevians, broke at the 
ſame time, upon what provocation we know not, with the Ra- 
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mans, and, taking unexpectedly the field, made himſelf maſter of 
I defeated ſeveral cities in Gaul belonging to him. But Majorianus, who 
by Majo- was then at Arles, marching againſt him with what troops he 


could aſſemble, defeated him in a pitched battle, and obliged him 


to ſue for peace, which was readily granted him, upon his pro- 


miſing to aſſiſt the Romans againſt the Suevians and Vandals . 
But Majorianus dying ſoon after, Theodoric thought himſelf no 


longer obliged to maintain the peace he had concluded with him; 


and therefore made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Gaul be- 
longing to the Romans, and among the reſt of Narbonne, which 
was betrayed to him by one Agrippina. From Narbonne he 
marched to Arles, which he inveſted, but was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege by Agidius, a native of Gaul, whom Severus, the ſucceſſor 
of Majorianus, had appointed commander in chief of the Ro- 
man forces there 9. The following year 463, Ægidius gained 
a ſignal victory over the Goths in the neighbourhood of Orleans. 
In this battle great numbers of the Goths were ſlain, and, 
among the reſt, Frederic, the king's brother, who command- 
ed in chief. The Goths being overcome and diſperſed, Ægi- 
dius laid ſiege to Chinon in Touraine ; but the vigorous reſiſtance 
he met with obliged him to drop the enterpriſe, and retire d. 


The Goths were attended with better ſucceſs in Spain than in 


Gaul; for Idatius ſpeaks of them as now maſters of the whole 


country, except part of Galicia, which was ftill held by the 


Suevians ; and the provinces of Tarraco and Cartagena, which 


| belonged to the Romans, and were governed by a duke; for in 


465, a Roman, named Vincentius, reſided at Tarraco with that 
title”. The provinces ſubject to the Goths were governed by 


the generals Sunieric and Nepotianus, the former a Goth, and 


the latter a native of Languedoc, which was ſubject to the 
Goths. 1 


Id the year 464, died Agidius, and upon his death the 


Goths, ſays 1datins*, made themſelves maſters of the far greater 
part of Gaul. But he is therein certainly miſtaken ; for Berri, 


Sens, and Auvergne, fill belonged to the Romans in 472 * ; 


Syagrius, the ſon of Ægidius, held Soiſſans and its territory ®; 


Childeric king of the Burgundians reduced the city of Paris 
after a ſiege, according to ſome, of five, according to others, of 
ten, years“. The Franks were maſters of the countries bor- 
dering on the Rhine, the Saxons of Nants and Bayeux, and the 


Ip r. ibid. Cus p. p. 451. PRIsc. p. 42 Ip r. p. 41. 
Cusr. p. 452. P IDaT. ibid. 4 Guts. Tux c. 22. p. 387, 
388. Concil. tom. iv. p. 1062. Ivar. p. 41. * Idem, 
P. 43- tGarc. Tus. p. 282. u Idem, p. 285. S1D. epiſt. 
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Britons 
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Britons driven out by the Angles of Vennes and Treguier x. 

The following year 465, Theodoric, more bent on making ac- 
quiſitions in Gaul than in Spain, came to an agreement with 
Remiſmund king of the Suevians; but before he could put his 

vaſt deſigns in execution, he was taken off by the ſame crime 

that had raiſed him to the throne, being murdered by his brother 

Euric, after he had reigned thirteen years T. Jornandes, ever Theodo. 
favourable to the Goths, only writes, that the joy Euric had be- ric mar- 
trayed on this occaſion induced ſome to imagine, that he had dered. 
been acceſſory to the death of his brother *. Euric, called alſo Euric. 
Eoric, Evarix, and Euthoric, had no ſooner aſcended the Year after 
throne, than he diſpatched embaſſadors to Leo emperor of the Chri/t466, 
eaſt, to Remiſmund king of the Suevians, and to Genſeric king | 
of the Vandals. Remiſmund no ſooner heard the embaſſadors, 

than he ſent others to Euric, to the emperor, and to the king 

of the Vandalsa; but, what was the ſubject of ſo many embaſſies, 

our hiſtorian has not thought fit to acquaint us. All we know 

is, that the embaſſadors, ſent by Euric to the king of the Van- 

dals, hearing that the Romans were making great preparations 

to attack that people, returned in great hafte toTolouſe ; and that 
Remiſmund, upon the departure of Euric's embaſſadors, recal- 

led, and aſſembled into one body, the troops he had ſent out in 

ſmall parties to ravage the country. Theſe people were per- 

haps negotiating an alliance among themſelves againſt the com- 

mon enemy the Romans. Be that as it will, Euric, this very T,,,, 
year 466, committed great ravages in Luſitania, and, hav- Pampelo- 
ing reduced the cities of Pampelona and Saragoſa, made na and Sa- 
himſelf maſter of Upper Spain . The following year, Remi/- ragoſa. 
mund, having entered Luſitania, took Coimbra, made him- 

ſelf maſter of ſeveral other places, and ravaged the country, 
committing every-where unheard-of cruelties. Hereupon the 

natives, recurring not to the Romans, which ſhews that their 

power in Spain was now reduced to a very low ebb, but to the 
Viſigoths, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy, at the head of which was one 

_ Opzliv, to implore the protection of Euric, who readily inter- 

poſed his good offices, but, it ſeems, to no effect; for Remiſ- 

mund, upon the departure of the embaſſadois ſent to him by 

Euric, plundered the city of Coimbra, deſtroyed ſeveral houſes, 

with part of the walls, and carried ſuch of the inhabitants, as 

had not the good luck to make their eſcape, into captivity “. 

{datius adds, that the embaſſadors ſent by the Lu/tanians re- 


* VAI. rer. Franc. p. 23%, 237.S1D, ep. vii p. 16. par. 
Isi des. Maxc. chron. fon. c. 44 Pp. 072. IpbAx. 
p 44, 45. d Idem ibid dem, chron p 71g. Apr. 
P- 43. 
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parted, upon their return, that ſeveral prodigies had happened 
in Gaul, and, among the reſt, that a fountain of blood had 


Dies the 
Romans 


. ut of they had been at leaſt ſeven hundred years maſters of that coun- 
try. All thoſe provinces, except Galicia and part of Luſitania, 


pain 


ſprung up in the midſt of Tolouſe, and lowed a whole day. 
Euric having made himſelf maſter of Pampelona and Cæ ſarau- 
guſta, or Saragoſa, as we have related above, Tarraco with its 
territory was the only place held now in Spain by the Romans; 
and that city Euric beſieged in 461, the ſecond of the emperor 
Anthemius's reign, and having, after a long ſiege, reduced it, 
levelled it with the ground. Thus were the Romans driven 

uite out of Spain, an a period put to their empire there, after 


which were ſubject to the Suevians, acknowledged Euric for 
their king, who, reſiding at Tolouſe, governed them by his 


lieutenants. | 


reſolved to extend his dominions likewiſe in Gaul. With this 


Euric, not ſatisfied with the conqueſts he had made in Spain, 


view he began to draw together his forces, and make other mi- 


| litary preparations; which the emperor Anthemius no ſooner 


_ underſtood, than he wrote to Riotham king of the Britons, who 


Defeats 


theBritons, 


had ſettled on the Loire, preſſing him to join the Romans againſt 
the common enemy; for the Britons were greatly attached to 
the Roman intereſt. Riotham readily complied with the empe- 
ror's requeſt, and, having aſſemoled a body of twelve thouſand 
men, marched at the head of them to Bourges, and from thence 
to Bourgdeols on the Indre, in the province of Berri; but, be- 
ing there met by Euric, he was overcome by the Goths with 
great loſs, and obliged to abandon that province, and take re- 
fuge among the Burgundians, the friends and allies of the Ro- 
mans f, Gregory of Tours writes, that, after the defeat of the 
Britons, one Paul, whom he diſtinguiſhes with the title of 
count, having aſſembled a body of troops, conſiſting of Romans 
and Franks, made war upon the Goths, and gained conſidera- 
ble advantages over them 8. However, Sidonius tells us, that 


the Goths overcame the Franks, and afterwards entered into an 


between the Romans and Goths continued all this and the fol- 


alliance with them b. He writes elſewhere, that Euric gave his 
daughter in marriage to Sigimer a barbarian prince i, whom Va- 
le/ius conj: Etures to have been by nation a Frank *, The war 


lowing year 471, but the authors, who ſpeak of that war 
without deſcending to particulars, only tell us, that the Goths 


* Idem ibid. & p 46. Joxx. rer Goth. c. 45. p.678. Gre. 
Tun 1. . e. 18. p. % 1 Gaze, Tes, 8 
l. viii. ep 3 P. 215. i Idem, |. iv. ep. 20. b 251. * Vares, 
rer. 1 Fance.:P' 219; 220. N 2 
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ined great advantages over the Romans, and in the end made Makes 
— ma of the provinces of Berri and Gevaudan ', bimſelf 
the inhabitants, who were greatly oppreſſed by the Roman offi- maſter of 
cers, eſpecially by Seronatus, governor of Gaul, chuſing rather Berri ant 
to live under the Goths than the Romans n, or, as Salvianus ex- evaudan. 
preſſes it, chuſing rather to live free, under the appearance of 
ſlavery, than be treated like ſlaves under the appearance of li- 
berty ®. In 473, a peace was concluded * ; but Authemius be- 
ing murdered the ſame year by Ricimer, and Olybrius pro- 
claimed emperor in his room, as we have related in our Roman 
hiſtory v, Euric, taking advantage of the weak and diſtracted 
ſtate of the empire, renewed the war, hoping to drive the Ro- 
mans quite out of Gaul, as he had done five years before out of 
Spain. Auvergne was the only province they ſtill held in Agui- 
tania Prima, lying between the ocean, the Rhone and the 
Loire ; and into this province Euric broke at the head of a 
powerful army in the beginning of the year 474, but met with 
a vigorous reſiſtance from the inhabitants, who, without the 
ce of any regular troops, gained ſome conſiderable ad- 
| vantages over the enemy, But in the end they laid ſiege to Befeges 
Clermont, and continued before that place, without being able Clermont 
to reduce it, till the rigour of the ſeaſon obliged them to retire 1. in vain. 
As they ſeemed reſolved to renew the ſiege early in the ſpring, 
Nepos, who had ſucceeded Olybrius in the empire, thinking he 
could better ſecure by treaty, than by arms, what he ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed in Gaul, diſpatched the quæſtor Licinianus with the cha- 
racter of embaſſador to Euric, in order to enter into a negotia- 
tion with that prince. Euric received him in a very obliging 
manner, and ſeveral conferences were held, at which ſome bi- 
ſhops of Provence were allowed to aſſiſt; viz. Leontius biſhop 
of Arles, Fauſtus of Riez, Grecus of Marſeilles, and Baſilius 
of Aix". To Baſilius, Sidonius, then biſhop of Clermont, 
wrote a letter, recommending to him the intereſt of the Ca- 
tholic religion, and begging he would take care, that by the 
treaty the Catholics ſhould be allowed to ordain biſhops for the 
vacant churches in the countries ſubje& to the Gothe. For the 
Goths held the doctrine of Arius, and Euric, à profeſſed 
enemy to the catholics, would not allow them to appoint new 
biſhops in the room of thoſe who died; inſomuch, that nine 
epiſcopal ſees were at that time vacant *. A report being ſpread, 


'S1D. I. in. ep. 1, 4. p. 63, 68. & 1. vii. ep. 5. p. 180. 
®Oros. I. vii. c. 28. IsipoR. chron. Sip l. ii ep. 1 p. 33, & ep. 
13. p. 143. Sa TVI. I. v. de guber. Dei. o $10. J. vii. 
ep. 6. p. 183. P Univerf. hiſt. vol xvi p. 154. 11h. J. vi. 
ep 6. p. 162. Sid. I. vil. ep. 6, 7. p. 184, 108. * SD. J. iv. ep. 
15. p 109. OM | 1 | 
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which proved afterwards true, that a treaty was upon the point 
of being concluded between the Romans and Goths, in virtue 
of which Auvergne was to be delivered up to the Goths, Sido- 
nius, who was biſhop of Clermont in that province, and a zea- 


biſhop of Marſeilles, conjuring him not to agree to ſo ſhameful 
an article, and aſſuring him, that the inhabitants were ready to 


who, mindful of the vigorous reſiſtance they had often met with 
from them, would treat them more like criminals than ſlaves. 
Auvergne He concludes by earneſtly begging, that if the country was to 
zicldcd to be yielded to the Goths, the inhabitants might be allowed to re- 
him by tire, and ſome place allotted to them within the bounds of the 


Leah. empire :. However, the treaty was concluded, and Auvergne 


Tear aſter delivered up to Euric, tho he would not by any means conſent 


Chriff475-to the ordaining of catholic biſhops for the vacant churches 


within his dominions u. 


Frve years after, that is in 480, the few places in Gaul, 


that were ſtill held by the Romans, having ſubmitted to Odoa- 


cer, who, after putting to death Oreftes, and depoſing his ſon 
Auguſtulus the laſt emperor of the weſt, had aſſumed the title of 
The Goths king of Italy, that prince yielded them to the Goths, whoſe do- 
maſters of minions, by that addition, extended from the Loire to the 
all the Alps". However, the cities of Arles and Marſeilles held out, 
countries it ſeems, ſome time againſt the Goths *. We leave Bucherius 


held by the to inquire why Odoacer abandoned theſe countries, and, in 
Romans abandoning them, choſe rather to beſtow them on the Goths, 


cgi than the Burgundians, the friends and allies of the empire v. 


| Ghrifg80. That writer ſuppoſes the Burgundians, jealous of the too great 

power of the Goths, to have made war upon them; and that 
this is the year of which Jornandes ſpeaks, where he tells us, 
that a war was kindled between two nations in Gaul * ; for he 


| ſpeaks ſoon after of the war between the Burgundians and Goths. 


The Burgundians, ſprung originally from the Vandals, had 
entered Gaul in 406, with the Vandals and Alans, and having 


ſome years after made themſelves maſters of the country, now 


known by the name of Alſace, they were allowed to ſettle there 


as friends and allies of the Raman people. They were removed 
from thence in 431, by Aetius to the preſent duchy of Savoy. 

In 456, they ſeized on part of Spain, and made themſelves 

maſters of the city of Lyons, and in 478, reduced the whole 


t Idem, I. vii. ep. 7. p. 1$5. u Jo N. rer. Goth. c. 45. 
p. 675 Y Fxocoe. bell Goth. I. ii. c 12. p. 341. * Jonx. 
rer. Goth: c. 47. p. So. Bucurs; p. 566. * JoRs: 
p- OS. | | | | 


Province 


lous defender of the orthodox faith, wrote a letter to Grecus 


undergo the greateſt hardſhips, rather than ſubmit to the Goths, 
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province called Lugdunenſis Prima. TFornandes writes, that in 

the preſent year 482, the Goths gained great advantages over 

them. However, it appears from the acts of the council of 

Agde held in 526, and of the council of Epaune in 527, that no 

fewer than twenty-eight cities or dioceſes belonged to the Bur- 
gundians, in which number were Lyons, Vienne, Beſangon, and 
Embrun® ; ſo that the Goths were not, as Fornandes ſuppoſes them 

to have been, maſters of all the ſouth parts of Gaul. Euric, 

having thus made himſelf maſter of the beſt part of Gaul, that 

is, of the whole tract between the Rhone and the Loire, and of 

all Spain, except a ſmall corner of Galicia, and part of Luſitania 

held by the Suevians, was ſtill bent on making new conqueſts, 

and reducing the remaining part both of Spain and Gaul, when 

death put an end to his vaſt deſigns. He died at Arles in 484, Euric dies. 
the nineteenth year of his reign *, after the eleventh, and before Yar after 
the end of September ©, He had made himſelf way to the throne Chri//484 
by the murder of his brother, and governed his ſubjects with a 

rod of iron f. He paſſed the greater part of his life in the field, 

was conſtantly quarrelling with his neighbours, and never pleaſed, 

but when he had an opportunity of ſtaining his hands in the 

blood of his enemies 5. He was a prince of great penetration, His cha- 
formidable in war, and attended with ſucceſs in moſt of his un- racer. 
dertakings® ; whence he was dreaded by all nations, and his 
friendſhip courted by the neighbouring as well as the diſtant 

people. Sidonius, ſpeaking in 476, of the court of this prince 

then at Bourdeaux, deſcribes the Saxons, the Franks, the He- 

ruli, the Burgundians, and even the Romans and Perſians, 

falling down beforehim in the poſture of ſuppliants and conquered 

people *. Upon this Bucherius makes a long deſcant ', to which 

ve refer the reader. Apollinaris Sidonius makes ſeveral ex- 

cellent reflections on the ſucceſs that attended Euric in moſt 

of his undertakings , though he was not only ſeparated from, ,,,,.. 
but an irreconcileable enemy to, the catholic church, being a ;, e 
zealous Arian, and firmly perſuaded, ſays Sidonius, that the 5% 
ſucceſs of his arms was owing to the purity of his faith. His church. 
averſion to the catholic church was ſo great, that he could not 

even endure the name of catholic n. Gregory of Tours writes, 


that having raiſed a perſecution againſt the catholics, he cauſed 


a Idem ibid. b Notit. Gall. per Aprian. VaLes. p. 105. 
© Torn. p. 680. © Is1D. chron. JorN. rer. Goth. c. 47. p. 680. 
LagB chron. Concil. tom. iv. p. 1394. fENNob. in vit. 
Epiph. p. 385. s Idem, p. 384 h 1b. I. vii. ep. 5. p. 183. 
& 1. viii. ep. 3. p. 215. Exxob. ibid. p. 385. I Idem ibid. 
* Sip. I. viii. ep. 9. p. 229, 230. Boch. p. 552, 562. m 815. 
l. vii. ep. 6. p. 182, 183. u dem ibid 8 
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their churches to be ſhut up, and either baniſhed, impriſoned, 
or put to death, their biſhops, their clergy, and all who dared 


to oppoſe or impugn the Arian impiety *. But if that writer 


had no other voucher for that perſecution but S:4onius, whom 
he quotes, his account is greatly exaggerated; for Sidonius only 
ſays, that Euric baniſhed two biſhops, and would not ſuffer any 


to be named to the vacant ſees?. Moſt churches, continues 


Sidonius, in the countries held by the Goths, are without paſtors, 
and the biſhoprics end there with the lives of the biſhops. 
Of theſe vacant biſhoprics he names nine, viz. Bourdeaux, 
Peregueux, Rhodes, Limoges, Mande, Eauſe, Bazas, Co- 
minges, and Auch. He adds, that the vacancy of the ſees was 
attended with the ruin of religion, ſince it was the province of 
the biſhops to provide the churches with inferior miniſters, and 


bring back to the fold the ſheep gone aſtray; that chriſtianity 


was almoſt extinct in thoſe dioceſes; that the churches were 
ready to fall both in the towns and villages; that ſome of them 
were ſhut up by the thorns and briars that grew in the entry, 
2nd others lay open only for the ſheep, that came to graze at 


the very foot of the holy altar. If ſuch was the ftate of affairs 


in 474, when Sidonius wrote, we leave the reader to judge to 
what a deplorable condition they muſt have been reduced before 
the end of Euric's reign, which laſted ten years longer ; for 
that prince never ſuffered the vacant ſees to be filled. The two 


biſhops he baniſhedin 474, were Crocus, ſuppoſed to have been 


The fir ſt 
who gave 
evritten 
laws to 


the Goths. 


biſhop of N:/mes, and Simplicius, whoſe ſee is quite unknown. 
Euric was the firſt who gave written laws to the Goths, go- 

verned, till his reign, by cuſtoms only *. The laws he pub- 
liſhed were called the Theadorician laws; which appellation has 
occaſioned great diſputes among authors. Baronius ſuppoſes 
them to have been ſo called, becauſe the two Theodorics, pre- 
deceſſors of Euric, were the authors of them. But 1/dore 
tells us in expreſs terms, that Euric was the firſt who gave 
written laws to the Gets. Cujacius will have them to have 

been called Theodorician laws from Theodoric the Oftrogoth king 


of Ttaly *, not reflecting, that they are ſtyled Theodorician by 


Apollinaris Sidonius, whodied, as is plain from Gregory of Tours *®, 


before Theodoric was maſter of Italy. Beſides, it is certain, that 


Theodoricking of Italy paid the greateſt reſpect to the Roman laws, 
and governed by them. Sirmund and Alteſerra are of opinion, 
thatthey were, by paronomaſia, called Theodoricianæ, in oppoſi- 


tion to the Theodoſianæ; but this paronomaſia, ſays the learned Sa- 


© GREC. Tux. hiſt. Franc. I. ii. c. 25. p. 284. S1 p. ep. vi. 
p. 184. Adem ibid. p. 484. IS IDOR. chron. BARON. 
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varon », would have been but very inſipid, had not Evaric, 
the author of theſe laws, been likewiſe called Theodoric; and 
that this was his true name, is plainly ſhewn, both by him, and 
by Grotius in his nomenclature. As for the name of Evaric or 
Euric, which Grotius explains by legibus pollens, it was given 
him on account of the laws he publiſhed. Theſe laws were by 
Euric obtruded upon the people of Gaul and Spain, who had 
been long accuſtomed to the Roman laws; but Alaric, his fon 
and ſucceſſor, reſtored the Roman laws to their former ſplendor, 
cauſing them to be obſerved throughout his dominions, as we 
ſhall ſee in the reign of that prince, where we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the Alaric code. The perſon Euric chiefly 
employed in compiling his laws was Leo, his prime miniſter, 
and one of the moſt learned men and beſt civilians of his time * 
(C). Some Spaniſh writers tell us, that, beſides Leo, he em- 
ployed ſeventy biſhops, among whom was one Severus, biſhop 
of Barcelona, whom he afterwards put to death, with a country- 


* Savan, inl. ii. S1v.ep.1. * $10. 1. viii. ep- 13. P. 215- 


(C) Leo was, according to S:donius, a man of uncommon parts, 
the beſt civilian of his time, and well verſed in every branch of li- 
terature (2). Hence he was highly eſteemed by Euric, and raiſed 


to the firſt honours in his court. By him were penned all the letters 
that prince wrote to foreign kings and ſtates (3). His advice was of 


ſuch weight with Exric, that he ſuffered himſelf to be intirely 
guided by him in affairs of the greateſt importance (4). He was 


deſcended from Cornelius Fronto, who was preceptor to the emperor 
M. Aurelius, and one of the greateſt orators of antiquity (5). He 
profeſſed the catholic faith in the court of an Arian prince, and led 
a life without blemiſh or reproach (6). S7donius, in ſending him 
the life of 4po/lonius Tyaneus, beſtows great encomiums upon him, 
and returns him thanks forthe many favours he had received at his 
hands {7). Leo had adviſed him to apply himſelf to the writing of 
hiſtory ; and Sidonius exhorts him to undertake that taſk himſelf, 
telling him, that no one was better qualified for it (8). St. Gregory 


of Tours tells us, that Alaric the ſon of Euric having once com- 


plained in the preſence of Leo, that a fine view from his palace was 


obſtructed by the church of Narbonne, he adviſed him to lower the 


church; which was done accordingly. Gregory of Tous adds, that 
_ paid dear for this advice, having ſoon after intirely loſt his eye- 
git (9). os e 


(2) Sid. J. iv, ep. 22. p. 119. C1. viii. ep. 3. p 215. (3) 8.4. 
car. xxi. p. 412. (4) Lem. l. iv. ep. 22. p. 119. (5] {dem I. ni. 
ep 3. p. 215. (6) Iiem ibid. p. 219. (7) idem, I. viii ep. 3. 
p. 214—216. (8) 1dem, l. iv. (p. 22 p 118, 120. (9) Greg. 
Tur. de glor. martyr, c. 2, þ 208, 209. 
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man named Emeterius, on account of their zeal for the catholic 
faith. But what theſe authors write is founded on an antient 
tradition, which Bollandus thinks quite groundleſs *®. Euric 
married one Ragnahild or Ragnachild, the daughter of a king, 
for whoſe uſe in bathing Evadius cauſed a filver veſſel to be 
made, on which were engraved ſome verſes compoſed by Sido- 


nius v. By her he had a ſon named Alaric, by whom he was 


ſucceeded, and a daughter, who was married to a barbarian 
prince named Sigiſmer *, From the deſcription which Sidonius, 
who ſaw that prince, gives of him, Valeſius concludes him to 
bave been by nation a Frank; and that Euric gave him his 
daughter in marriage, hoping, by that means, to gain the na- 
tion of the Franks, which began to be very powerful in Gaul. 


But by that very nation the ſon he had by her was killed in 


battle, and a period put to the kingdom of the Viſigoths in 
Gaul, who, being driven from thence, fixed their royal ſeat at 
Toledo in Spain. But, as in Euric's reign they firmly eſtabliſhed 
their dominion in the latter of theſe countries, we ſhall, in com- 


pliance with our plan, leave them for the preſent, and reſerving 


for modern hiſtory an account of their affairs from the time 
they ſettled in Spain to the loſs of that country to the Arabs, 
return to the Oftrogoths, who, as we have obſerved above, 
upon the departure of their countrymen the Viſigoths admitted 
by Valens in 376, into the empire, continued in their antient 
feats, but ſubje to the Hunns, who nevertheleſs allowed them 


to be governed by their own kings of the illuſtrious family of | 
the Amal:. „5 


The hiftiry THE Oftragoths, as we have related above, upon the death 


of the 
Oftro- 
goths R 
The f r 


kings. 


of Ermenric or Hermanaric their king, choſe Vithimir, by 


ſome called Vinithar, in his room. The new king gained at 

firſt ſome ſmall advantages over the Hunns, but was in the end 
overcom?, and killed in battle by Balamir or Balamber, king 
of the Hunns . His ſon Vitheric withdrew, attended by great 
numbers of his ſubjects, into the plains between the Bory/thenes 
and the Danube, that is, into the preſent Podolia. Of him 
no further mention is made in hiſtory. He was ſucceeded by 
Hunimund, the fon of Ermenric, who ſubmitted to the Hunns, 


and is ſaid to have made war upon, and gained a ſignal victory 


over, the Suevians, His fon Thoriſmund reigned next, who 
defeated with great ſlaughter the Gepidæ; but was ſoon 
after killed in the flower of his age by a fall from his horſe. 
The Goths ſo lamented the loſs of this prince, that, for the 


ſpace of forty years, they choſe no king in his room. After 


Dat une Rn. P- 244, 245. Y S1D. | iv. ep. 8. P- 97, | 
98. - Idem, EP. 20. P-. 115. a Jokn. rer. Goth. p. 644. 
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fo long an inter-regnum, F/andalar, fon to the brother of Er- 
menric, Was raiſed to the throne; but of him no further men- 
tion is made in hiſtory. He was ſucceeded by his three ſons 
Valemir, Theodomir, and Videmir, who reigned jointly, and 
attended Attila in moſt of his expeditions. Upon that prinae's 
death, ſeveral nations, by him formerly fubdued, revolting 
from his children, begged and obtained leave from Marcian, 

then emperor, to ſettle in the Roman territories, almoſt quite 

diſpeopled by the frequent incurſions of the Hunns and other 2 | 

barbarians. Among theſe mention is made of the Squiri, Sa- p 
_ -tagaire, and Alans, who ſettled in Leſſer Scythia and Lower 

Mefia. To the Rugians, Sarmatians, and Cemandrians, 

lands were granted in /llyricum, near a place called the Ca/tle 

of Mars. To the Oftrogoths Marcian granted all Pannonia, They are 

om Sirmium, now Sirmiſb, in Sclavonia, to Vindobona, now allowed to 

Vienna in Auſtria ®, The Goths, as well as the other barbari- /ct//e in 

ans, acknowledged the authority of the Con/tantinopolitan em- Pannonia. 
perors, and were ſubjects of the empire; but at the ſame time Tear after. 
governed by their own princes, to whom the emperors agreed Chrift453- 

to pay an annual penfion, upon their promiſing to guard the 

frontiers of the empire, and ſerve, when wanted in the Roman 

armies ©. Pannonia being granted to the Oftrogoths, the three 
brothers divided that country among them, Valemir ſettling in 
the eaſtern part of it, Theodomir in the weſtern, and Videmir 

between the other two . They were ſcarce warm in their 

new ſeats, when the ſons of Attila, purſuing them even into 

Pannonia, fell upon Valemir in the neighbourhood of Sirmium; 

but that prince with a handful of men, overthrew them with They gain 

great ſlaughter, and obliged them to take refuge in that part of {329 , 

Scythia, which bordered on the Danube. About eight years 7755 947 

after, the Goths being engaged in a war with the Satagæ, Dint- * be Hunns, 

zio, one of Attila's ſons, laying hold of that opportunity, en- 

tered Pannonia at the head of a conſiderable army; and, having 

ravaged the country, laid ſiege to Baſſiaua, thought to be the 

preſent city of Poſega, which gives name to a county in Hun- 

gary between the Save and the Draw. But the Geths leaving 


1 the Satage, marched with all their forces againſt the Huuns, 
who readily engaged them, but received ſuch an overthrow, 
d that they ever after ſtood in awe of the Goths, and never of- 
1 fered to moleſt them . In the year 455, the emperor Leo 
- refuſing, under ſeveral pretences, to pay to the C/rogeths their 
g uſual penſion, they entered 7!/y-icum, and there committed 

E d Idem, c. 48. p. 683. Puor. I. i. c 212. p. 1041. Trcopn, 
7y p. 112; © Jorn..C. 67. p. 699. dem, c. 50 —52 p. 688, 

£89. © Idem ibid. p 690.: - -f Idem ibid p. 691. . 
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dreadful ravages; but Antbemius, ſon-in-law to the emperor 


age Ily- Marcian, having aſſembled the troops quartered in that pro- 


TICUM. 


They con- 
clude a 


peace with 


Leo, and 


Send him 
Theodo- 


TIC as an 


hoſtage. 


vince, obliged them to retire with no ſmall loſs *. Soon after, 
Leo ſent deputies to Valemir, to upbraid him with his late con- 
duct, and renew the antient treaties b. The treaties were ac- 
cordingly renewed, and the peace re-eſtabliſhed, upon the em- 
peror's promiſing to pay to the Goths what was due to them at 
that time, and for the future three hundred pounds weight of 
gold a year. On the other hand, Valemir ſent to Conſtanti- 
noble by way of hoſtage the famous Theodoric, afterwards king 
of Italy, but then only eight years old i. Males the hiſtorian, 
and Damaſcus, who wrote the life of /idore, and was con- 
temporary with Theodoric himſelf, ſuppoſe him to have been 
the ſon of Valemir *, But Jornandes, who lived ſome time 
after, but was perhaps better acquainted with the hiftory of the 
Oftrogoths, being himſelf one of that nation, aſſures us, that 
T heodoric was the ſon of Theodomir by a concubine named Ere- 
lieva, and conſequently only nephew to Valemir '. Leo re- 
ceived him with the 42 marks of eſteem and affection, 
maintained him for the ſpace of ten years at his court, in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank, and took care to have him in- 


ſtructed by the beſt maſters in every branch of polite litera- 


They de- 
feul the 
Squiri. 


Valemir 


# 44 in . 


ture ®, 


In the year 466, the tenth of Leo's reign, a war breaking 


out between the Goths in Pannonia and the Sguiri, whom the 


emperor Marcian had allowed to ſettle in _ Scythia and 
Lower Ma ſia, both nations had recourſe to Leo, whoſe ſub- 
Jets they were, imploring his aſſiſtance. Aſpar, Leo's chief 
favourite, was for aiding neither, but ſuffering them to deſtroy 


each other. However, the emperor wrote to the governor of 


Hllyricum, injoining him to march with all the troops under his 
command to the aſſiſtance of the Sguiri, who nevertheleſs were 
uttcrly defeated, and moſt of them cut in pieces either in the 
fight or the purſuit. But the Goths loſt on this occaſion Vale- 
mir their king, who, falling from his horſe as he was riding 
fuil-ſpced through the ranks to animate his men, was ſurrounded, 
and, with many wounds, diſpatched by the enemy“. Such 
of the Sguiri as eſcaped the general ſlaughter, had recourſe to 


the Sarmatians, the Rugians, and the Gepidæ, who, readily 


Joining them, renewed the war, and, entering the territories 


E Idem, p. 690, S1D. car ii. p 296. PRISc. p. 44 PRIsc. 
7 74, 7. Joan. Pr: ibid. k PHoT. c. 78. p. 172. 

Joxx. rer. Goth. c. 52. p. 689. m Idem, c. 55. p. 693, 694. 
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of the Goths, laid them waſte far and near. Hereupon the 
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great precipitation beyond that river, which Theodomir paſſed Videmir 

ſoon after on the ice, and, having laid waſte the enemy's 2 * 

country, returned loaded with booty into Pannonia. In this Sd. 

war Theodomir not only defeated the Sarmatians, Rugians, and Alemans, 

Gepidæ, but gained a ſignal victory over the Suevians and Ale- g. 

manns, who had joined the above-mentioned nations v. Upon 

his return, he received with great joy his ſon Theodoric, whom 

Leo had ſent back loaded with rich preſents, after having kept 

him at his court as a hoſtage for the ſpace of ten years *. He 

was ſcarce returned, when news was brought, that Babai, king 

of the Sarmatians, having defeated a Roman general named Ca- 

mundus, had made himſelf maſter of Singidunum in Upper Mæ- 

Hereupon Theodoric, having aſſembled, without his fa- Theodo- 

ther's knowledge, a ſmall body of troops, paſſed the Danube, ric er- 

and, entering the Sarmatian territories, fell upon Babai, put comes and 

him and moſt of his men to the ſword, and, on his return dl: the 

home, retook Singidunum ; but did not reſtore it to the Ro- Ling of the 

mans. | Sarma- 
In the year 47 3, during the ſhort reign of Glycerius, the — 

Goths in Pannonia, without the leaſt provocation, ſays Jornan- 

des, and only becauſe they were incapable of living in peace, 

reſolved to make war on the empire. Purſuant to this reſolu- 

tion, the two brothers Theodomir and Videmir met, when it 

fell to the lot (for they caſt lots) of the latter to invade Italy, 

where Glycerius then acted as emperor, and to that of Theods- 

mir to attack the eaſtern empire, governed at that time by 

Leo I. Videmir immediately ſet out on his march; but had 

ſcarce entered Italy, when he died, leaving the command of 

his troops to his ſon, who bore the ſame nan. e. Jornandes 

adds, that the young prince being prevailed upon by the rich 

preſents, which Glycerzus ſent him, to retire out of Itah, he 

marched into Gaul, and, joining the Viſigoths, ſettled there, Part of the 

aſſiſted them in the conqueſt of that country, and in the reduc- Oftro- 

tion of Spain, becoming one people with them. As for Theo- goths join 

domir, he entered /llyr:icum, and, having made himſelf maſter * he Viſi- 

of Naiſſus, he divided his army into ſeveral ſmall bodies, under 2 ws 

the command of his ſon Theodoric and other generals, who re- 


® Jon. ibid. p Idem, c 53. p. 693, 4 Idemibid. * Jorw. 
p. 694 * Idem, rer. Goth. c. 56. p. 694, 695 & reg. c. 47. 
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duced, without any conſiderable oppoſition, the cities of L. 
prana, Heraclea, and Lariſſa. Having afterwards re-united 
their forces, and left a ſtrong gariſon in Nai ſſus, they laid fiege 
to Theſſalonica. But Clgrianus, governor of the place, pre- 
vailed upon Theodomir, with rich preſents, to abandon the en- 
terpriſe, and retire. Soon after a peace was concluded between 

Theodo- the Romans and the Goths, during which Theodomir died, and 
mir dier, was ſucceeded by his ſon Theodoric, called Amalus, being de- 

_ In ſcended from the Amali, the moſt illuftrious family among the 

* 4 hug Goths *, The emperor Zeno, overjoyed at the news of the 
Theodo- Young prince's acceſſion to the crown, immediately invited him 
ne. to court, received him with the greateſt marks of friendſhip 
Year after and eſteem, raiſed him to the rank of a patrician, and even 
Chriſi adopted him, if Fornandes is to be credited, for his ſon . 

476. Theodoric was ſcarce returned to Pexnonia, when news was 
brought him, that Baſiliſcus, of whom we have made frequent 
mention in our Roman hiſtory v, revolting from Zeno, had been 

proclaimed and acknowledged emperor by the ſenate of Con- 
ftantinople. The uſurper was chiefly ſupported by a Goth in 

the Roman ſervice, named likewiſe Theodoric, who had been 
raiſed to the firſt paſts in the army, and the command of his 
countrymen, who, following the example of their leader, had 

Theodo- all declared for Ba/iliſcus. However, king Theodoric, eſpouſing 

ric declares the cauſe of Zens, marched againſt them; but as his troops 

for thc em- were far inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy, Zens aſ- 
berer Zeno ſured him, that he ſhould be joined at the ſtraights of mount 
22 Hæmus by the general of Thrace, with ten thouſand foot and 
Bauucus, two thouſand horſe; and that, after paſſing the mountains, he 
ſhould find twenty thouſand horſe on the banks of the Hebrus 
ready to join him; but at neither place did he find any troops, 
and the guides, who had been ſent him by the Romans, leaving 
the known road and beaten ways, led him through deſerts, 
where his men ſuffered greatly for want of proviſions, and over 
ſteep mountains, tiil they brought his army, quite ſpent with 
ſuch long and fatiguing marches, in ſight of the enemy, en- 
camped in a moſt advantageous poſt. But though they might, 
wich great eaſe, have cut the king and his whole army in pieces, 
yet Theodoric their leader ſent only ſome perſons to upbraid the 
king with making war on his countrymen in favour of the Ro- 
mans, who had thus betrayed him with fair promiſes, and only | 
ſought to iet Goths againſt Goths, that they might have the 
cruel ſatisfaction of ſeeing them deſtroy each other. Theſe re- 
monſtrances occaſioned a mutiny in the king's army, who, 
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TL finding himſelf reduced to the alternative of being abandoned 
ond by his own men, or coming to an agreement with Thendoric, 
choſe the latter. The two generals conferred, having a river 
— between them, and, in the end, agreed not to make war upon 
each other. They both diſpatched embaſſadors to Conffants- 
nople, T hgodoric to demand the arrears that were due to him and 
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en- 
a his army, and the king to acquaint the emperor with the treaty 
* he had made, and at the ſame time to let him know, that, un- 
the leſs proviſions were ſent to the army, it was not in his power 
the to reſtrain his men from plundering Thrace *. What anſwer - 
* Zeno returned to the former, we are no- where told; but to the 
ſhip latter he made a long apology for not ſending, as he had pro- 
8 miſed, the Roman troops to join him. But the author of 
* Zeno's life, though not a little biaſſed in favour of that prince, 
* cannot help owning, that he was therein greatly to blame ?, 
1 The emperor did all that lay in his power to perſuade the king 
0k to break the treaty he had lately concluded with Theodoric, 
8 ſending to him for that purpoſe two ſolemn embaſſies, and pro- 
"FR miſing not only to reward him with large ſums and great reve- 
8 nues, if he ſhould defeat the rebels, but to give him in — 
1 Juliana, the daughter of Ohbrius, and grand-daughter of Va- 
had lentinian III. But the king could not, by any offers, be pre- 
uſing vailed upon to make the leaſt breach in the treaty with Theo- 
—_ doric ; which obliged the emperor to conclude a peace with 
on 1. him upon the following terms, highly diſhonourable to the im- 
ee perial dignity ; viz. that Theodoric ſhould have the command of 


t and the emperor's guards; that he ſhould retain all the honours con- 
s he ferred upon him by the uſurper Baſiliſcus; that his eſtate, 
* which had been confiſcated, ſhould be reſtored to him; and 
oops, laſtly, that he ſhould be appointed commander in chief of the 


Roman cavalry, which poſt was then held by king Thecdoric 
but, in virtue of this treaty, taken from him, and beſtowed on 
the other . 5 | 


In the mean time, king Theodoric, who was ftill with his a. 1 
army among the mountains of Thrace, not receiving from the 7% Ze. 
Romans either money or proviſions to ſupport them, marched no, a 


pieces, down into the province of Rhodope on the Ægean ſea, and, be- ravages 
id the ing highly provoked at the emperor's conduct, laid waſte the Thrace 5 
he R- moſt fertile places of Thrace, deſtroying with fire and ſword and Ma- - 
d only what he could not carry off, The emperor ſent ſeveral gene- cedon. 
ve the rals to oppoſe him; but though he loſt, as we are told, a great 

fe re- many men in ſkirmiſhes, yet the loſs on the ſide of the Romars 

who, © uſt have been far more conſiderable, ſince, in the end, all the 


emperor's generals declined the command of the army in 
5 mw * MaLEs.d. 83—96. Y Idem, P · 83, 84. Idem, p. 78. 
Shes | 5 1 as Thrace. 
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Thrace *, From Thrace Theodoric marched into Macedon, and, 
having pillaged the open country, made himſelf maſter of Stopi 
on the river Axius. From thence he marched into the neigh- 
bourhood of Theſſalonica; which threw the inhabitants into 
ſuch conſternation, that, thinking themſelves abandoned by the 
emperor, they pulled down and broke in pieces all his ſtatues, 
and were ready to fall upon 
in the end, contented themſelves with taking from him the 
keys of the city, and —_— them to the biſhop >. Theo- 
doric, without making the leaſt attempt on Theſſalonica, led 
his army from thence to Heratlea, where he was met by em- 
baſſadors from Zeno, with propoſals for an accommodation; 
which he being willing to conclude, ſent others to Con/tantinople, 


and, in the mean time, ordered his men to forbear all hoſtili- 
ties. The perſon employed by Zeno to treat with Theodoric was 
the patrician Adamancus, who, as appears from ſome laws, had 


been governor of Con/tantinople, and was, on this occaſion, 
honoured with the conſular ornaments, but not with the con- 
ſulſhip. During the negotiations, Theodoric found means of 
making himſelf maſter of Duras on the Adriatic ſea, that he 
might have ſome place of ftrength to retire to, in cafe the nego- 


zich are tiations ſhould not have the deſired effect. Hereupon the con- 
- ng by ferences were broken off, Adamancus declaring, that he could 


: no. 


not treat with the Goths, till they had reſtored the city of Dura: 


to the empire. Theodoric could not, by any means, be pre- 
vailed upon to part with that important place during the winter; 
but promiſed to abandon it early in the ſpring, to march againſt 
the other Theodoric, who had raiſed new diſturbances in the 
empire, and, that the emperor might not queſtion the fincerity 
of his intentions, to deliver up to him his mother and fifters as 
hoſtages. He likewiſe offered, with the emperor's approba- 
tion, to march into Italy, and reſtore Nepos, who was nearly 
related to the empreſs Verina, Zeno's mother-in-law, and had 
been lately driven from the throne by Glycer:ius. To theſe pro- 


poſals Adamancus anſwered, That he had no power to grant 


him any terms, till Duras was reftored ©; but that he would 
write to the emperor, and acquaint him with his anſwer. The 
| Romans, in the mean time, became more intractable, being 
elated with ſome advantages gained at that very time over 
the Goths. Theodoric had marched before with a ſtrong de- 


tachment to ſurpriſe Duras, while the main body, with the 
baggage, followed by ſlow marches, under the conduct of his 


brother Theudimund. This Sabinianus, general of Illyricum, 
and at that time the beſt commander in the whole empire, no 


* Idem, p. 79. Þ Idem, p. 95. e Idem, P+ 10 ** 
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ſooner underſtood, than he ordered all the troops quartered in 
that province to aſſemble at Lychnidus in Macedon, and, march- 
ing from thence with incredible expedition, overtook the Geths, 
as they were deſcending from the mountains of Candavia, be- 
tween Lychnidus and Duras. Theudimund, and his mother, 
| who followed the army, had juſt time to paſs a torrent, and 
cauſe the bridge to be broken down, by which means they ſaved | 
themſelves, but ſtopped the march of the army; ſo that the M:/? of 
Romans, falling upon them, cut moſt of them in pieces, took Theodo 
hve thouſand priſoners, two thouſand waggons, and an im- 1 4% 
menſe booty 2. Zeno, elated with this viAory, and not doubt- ©** '” } 
ing but he ſhould either take Theodoric himſelf prifoner, or ao Bo. 
oblige him to ſubmit to what terms he pleaſed, wrote to Sabi- mans. 
manus, and to Gento, a Goth of great reputation in the Roman 7,,, ,/;.x 
ſervice, to purſue the war, and not ſuffer Theodoric, with the Cyra 
troops he had with him, to retire, but to keep him ſhut up on 479. 
all ſides, ordering at the ſame time Adamancus to break off the 
conferences, and return to Con/tantinople © But of this war 
all we know is, that the following year 480, Thecdoric ravaged 
Greece, and that Sabinianus, as count Marcellinus writes, put, 
in the end, a ſtop to his ravages, more by addreſs than by dint 
of arms* ; which plainly ſhews, that the Romans had not been 
attended with the ſucceſs they expected. ” 
| No further mention is made of Theodoric till the year 482, Theodo- 
when, Sabinianus being dead, he ravaged without controul both ric grows 
 Macedons with Theſſaly, and even took and plundered Lariſſa, powerful, 
the metropolis of the latter province ?; infomuch, that the em- „ ra- 
petor, to appeaſe him, was at length obliged to yield to him Ma- 
part of Lower Mea/ia and Lower Dacia, to give him the com- cedon and 
mand of the troops of the houſhold, and to name him conſul 22 15 
for the enſuing year 484, which was the greateſt honour he 7 by 5 
could confer upon him. Hereupon Theadoric, diſbanding his F by 2 0 
troops, ſet out for Con/lantinople with a ſmall retinue, and, be- „, i 
ing received there by the emperor with the greateſt marks of 
kindneſs and eſteem, diſcharged the following year the office of 
conſul b. During his conſulſhip, Leontius, a native of Chalcis 
in Syria, and commander of the troops in that province, re- 
volting, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. Againſt 
him Zeno diſpatched Illus, captain of his guards; but be, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing Leontius, joined him, and both together de- 
feated and took priſoner Longinus, the emperor's brother, who, 
at the head of a conſiderable army, had ventured to engage 
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them in the neighbourhood of Antioch ; which city, after his 

defeat, ſubmitted to the uſurper. Zeno, upon the news of the 

defeat and captivity of his brother, diſpatched one John, an 

officer of great valour and experience in war, into Syria, and 

prevailed upon Theodoric to join him with a numerous army of 

Goths. Theſe two commanders, meeting Leontius and Illus in 

He d:feats the neighbourhood of Seleucia, gave them a total overthrow, 

the uſurper and obliged them to fly for refuge to the ſtrong caſtle of Papyra 

Leontius. in Cilicia®. Evagrius and others aſcribe this victory to the 

Valamerians, that is, the Goths ; for ſo we find them ſtyled by 

ſeveral writers, from their king Valemir *. As the rebels were 

no more in a condition to give the'leaft apprehenſion or uneaſi- 

neſs, Theodoric, leaving part of his forces with the other com- 

mander to purſue the war, returned with the reſt to Conſtanti- 

He falls nople ; but finding that Zeno began to miſtruſt him, and even to 

out with ſeek under-hand his deſtruction, he withdrew from court, and 
Zeno, and retired into Thrace, the emperor having, ſome time before, 

retires appointed him general of the troops quartered in that country. 

From Con- Thus Evagrius l. But Marcellinus, accufing Theodoric of in- 
— gratitude towards his benefactor Zeno, tells us, that, not ſatisfied 

8 with the innumerable favours he had received at the emperor's 
hands, he retired from court, and began to ſeek ſome plauſible 

pretence of making war on the empire ®. Fornandes, ever 

| favourable to that prince, but not well acquainted with his hiſ- 

tory, ſuppoſes him to have retired into Pannonia, chuſing rather 

to live in poverty amongſt his Goths, than in affluence among 

the Romans. Be that as it will, it is certain, that, ſoon after 

{ie defeats his leaving Conſtantinople, he fell upon the Bulgarians, who, 
the Bulga- under the conduct of their king or leader named Libertem, had 
rians. broken into Thrace, and gained a complete victory over them, 
Libertem himſelf being dangerouſly wounded, and moſt of his 

men cut in pieces . The following year 486, Theodoric ſpent 

ire. in railing forces, and in 487, broke into Thrace at the head of a 
wages powerful army, putting all to fire and word. Upon what pro- 
Thrace. vocztion he thus turned his arms againſt the empire, we are no- 
where told ; but, without all doubt, the ſame motives that, 

ſome time before, had induced him to withdraw from court, 

prompted him now to act as an enemy. Having ravaged Thrace, 

he approached Conſtantinople, and encamped in the neighbour- 

hood of Melantiades, a city placed by Sanſon about fifteen 

miles weft of Conſtantinople, with a deſign, as was believed, 
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of laying ſiege to the imperial city. Rut, while the inhabitants 
were — 4 utmoſt conſternation, Theodoric, decamping all 
on a ſudden, marched back to Nove in Mafia, whence he 
was come v. Some writers aſcribe his ſudden retreat to the re- 
gard he had for that metropolis ; others to a private treaty be- 
tween him and Zeno, who, putting him in mind of the kind- 
neſs he had ever ſhewn him, and of the many honours he had 
heaped upon him, and repreſenting to him at the ſame time the 
danger to which he expoſed himſelf in making war on the em- 
pire, perſuaded him to conclude a peace with the Romans, and , i 
turn his arms againft Odoacer, who, having put Oreſtes to death, by Zeno to 
and depoſed his fon Auguſtulus, had taken upon him the title of un Bi: 
king of Italy a. The Romans afterwards pretended, that Zeno arm, 
had ſent Theadoric to conquer Italy, not for himſelf, but for the againſt 
emperor of the eaſt, to whom of right it belonged *. On the Odoacer. 
other hand, the Gaths maintained, that Zeno had yielded Italy | 
to Theodoric and his poſterity . Of this opinion was not only 
Jornandest, by nation a Goth, but Procopius, a Roman wri- 
ter u, who tells us, that Zeno encouraged Theodoric to conquer 
Italy, which he was to keep for himſelf. Ammianus writes, 
that, in virtue of this treaty with Zeno, Theodoric was to hold 
Italy during his life; but that, upon his death, it was to be re- 
united to the empire v. Be that as it will, it is certain, that 
Theodoric received with joy the propoſal made him by the em- 
peror of driving Odoacer out of Italy, and returned, as we have 
hinted above, to Nove in Mafia, in order to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for that expedition. = 
THe following year 488, Theodoric, having aſſembled, ſays HY 
Ennodius *, an infinite number of people, carrying with them Je 0 rag 
| ts . Mn | . for Italy. 
on waggons their wives, children, and all their effects, ſet out ,, er 
from Novæ, bending his march towards Italy. His mother, Ci,, 
and ſiſter named Amafrides, attended him in this expedition J. 488. 
Several Romans of great diſtinction locked to him from all 
parts to ſerve as voluntiers in this war, and among the reſt 
Artemidorus, who was nearly related to, and in great favour 
with, the emperor ; but joyfully abandoned his country, and 
the grandeur he lived in at Conftantinople, to ſhare with Theo- 
doric in his good and bad fortune, who afterwards created him 
a patrician, and made him governor of Rome. On the other 
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hand, a great many Goths declined following Theodoric into 


Ttaly, and, ſettling on the ſea-coaft in Thrace, formed there a 

ſeparate nation, which lived in amity with the Romans, and is 

highly commended by Procopius . From Nove in Mafia 
Theodoric marched ſtraight to the Adriatic ſea ; but, for want 

of ſhips, was obliged to go round, and traverſe the ſeveral na- 

tions dwelling on the coaft. This march he performed in the 

depth of winter, a violent plague and famine, ſays Ennodius b, 

raging the whole time in his army, and carrying off great num- 

He defeats bers of his people. He found the Gepidæ encamped on the 


the Gepi- banks of a certain river, with a deſign to oppoſe his paſſage; 


az ond the hut Theodoric, paſſing at the head of a choice body of men, 
— charged them ſo briſkly, that they immediately betook them- 
roar ; ſelves to a precipitous flight. At another place he was met by the 
CPD. 
Thus, after a long and fatiguing march, he entered at length 
Italy, and, advancing to the river Sontius, now Zonzo, in the 
neighbourhood of Aguileia, halted there, in order to reſt his 
men, being informed, that Odoacer was in full mareh to meet 


him with a very numerous army, conſiſting of various nations, 


commanded by their reſpective kings or chiefs 4. Soon after 
Odoacer appeared, and was met by Theedoric with his men in 
battj:-array. Hereupon an engagement enſued, in which 

Odoacer was, after a faint reſiſtance, put to flight, and great 

H n numbers of his men cut in pieces. Theodoric purſued the fugi- 


Odoacer tives, and, on the 28th of Auguſt 489, entered their camp, 
10 iizhe, though d-fended by a river and a great many works e. Odoacer 
retired to the plains of Verona, and encamped there at a ſmall 


diſtance from the city. But Theodoric, purſuing him cloſe, 
forced him to a ſecond engagement, when he met with a far 
more vigorous oppoſition than in the former, for great numbers 
were killed on both ſides; but, in the end, Odoacer was again 


put to flight, and obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Ravenna; fo 


Aud males that Theodoric, having now no enemy in the field to oppoſe him, 
(imſilf made himſelf maſter of ſeveral important places, and among the 


maſter of reſt of Milan and Pavia. At the ſame time, Tufa, com- 
| 771 a A 2 3 | | 1 
Man and mander in chief of Odzacer's forces, came over to Theodoric, 


args . . . 7 
Pavia, with moſt of his troops under his command, and was imme- 


diately by him diſpatched, with one of his own officers, in purſuit _ 


of Odoacer to Ravenna. Odoacer had left that city, and was 
advanced as far as Faenza, in which place he was cloſely be- 
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Sarmatians, whom he likewiſe overcame, and put to flight. 
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ſieged by Tufa ; but that treacherous commander, declaring for 
his former maſter, joined him anew with all his troops, deli- 
vering up to him, at the ſame time, ſeveral officers, who had 
been appointed by Theodoric to command under him, and were, 
by Odoacer's orders, ſent in irons to Ravenna s. Ennodius 
writes, that Thecdoric did not ſend againſt Odoacer all the troops 
that came over to him with Tufa, but placed ſeveral detach- 
ments of them, together with his own forces, in the towns that 


had ſubmitted to him. He adds, that, when Theoderic was 


informed of Tufa's treachery, he cauſed them all, by a 
order, to be cut in pieces, left they ſhould follow the example 


of their general ®. About the ſame time, Frideric, the ſon of 


Fava king of the Rugians, who had joined Theodoric with a 
conſiderable body of his countrymen, fled over to Odoacer; 
who, being thus reinforced, left Faenza, and advanced as far 
as Milan; which city he is ſuppoſed to have taken, ſince he is 


via, where the Goths, who had brought along with them their 
families and all their effects, were greatly ſtraightened for want 


of room. But Heaven, ſays Ennadius *, openly declared in 


favour of T beedoric, the enemy's men quarrelling daily among 
themſelves, and every thing contributing to their ruin. How- 
ever, Theedbric, fearing he ſhould in the end be overpowered 
with numbers, had recourſe to Alaric king of the Vi/igoths, 


ſaid to have recovered all Liguria i. Theodoric, in the mean He is ob- 6:4 
time, finding himſelf abandoned both by Tua and Frideric, liged to i” 
kept himſelf ſhut up in Pavia, a place in thoſe days of great /5»t him- K 
ſtrength, while Odoacer, without controul, ravaged the coun- H up in 
try that had ſubmitted to him, and beſieged him at laſt in Pa- P avia. 
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who had ſettled in Gaul. As the Viſigoths and Oftrogoths were Fi .,,o;us, 
originally one and the ſame nation, and the Viſigotbs had re- a poaverfal 


ceived among them, about ſixteen years before, a great number /upp/y from 
of Oftrogoths, under the conduct of their king Videmir, couſin- the Viſi- 
german to T heodoric, they readily granted him the deſired ſup- goths. 


plies; which he ro ſooner received, than, leaving Pavia, he 
marched to the river Addua, where the enemy lay encamped, 


tracer took refuge anew in Ravenna; but left numerous gar- 
iſons in all the ſtrong places . In this battle, which was fought 
on the eleventh of Auguſt, Odoacer loſt ſeveral officers of diſ- 
inftion, and among the reſt Pierius, his comes domeſticorum, 


vr captain of the guards n. Theodoric, after the battle, marched | 
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engaged them the third time, and gave them a total overthrow. 
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in purſuit of Odoacer, and, approaching Ravenna, encamped 

He beficges at A place called Pinaza, about three miles from the city. On 
yon k the other hand, Odoacer, with many new works, fortified him- 
Kaen ſelf in the town, and, with frequent * eſpecially in the 
af . | Year night, greatly harraſſed the Catbs. The lege we ol three 
fie) years, during which time, great numbers were killed on both ſides 


©5149 in the frequent (allies, and attacks. Authors ſpeak in particular 


of a ſally made, according to ſome, on the tenth, according to 

others, on the fifteenth of July 491, in which Odoacer com- 

manded in perſon, and, at the head of the Heruli, entered the 

camp of Theodoric at Pinaia, and made a dreadful havock of 

his men, but he was, after a long and ſharp diſpute, obliged 

to retire. The Gaths purſued him to the very gates of the city, 

killing many of his men, and among the reſt Libila or Levila, 

who commanded the Heruli under the king, and had eminently 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf on that occaſion . After this, Theodoric, 

leaving part of his army before Ravenna, marched with the 

reſt againſt the ftrong-holds, in which Odoacer had left gari- 

ſons, and was every-where received with great joy, except at 

Caſena in Romagna, where he met with fome oppolition . 

H redn e Thus he made himſelf maſter of Italy ?, not at once, but by 

| all Italy. degrees; for he laid ſiege to Ravenna in 490, and pope 

Gelaſius, who was raiſed to the ſee of Reme in 492, ſpeaking 

of Odoacer, ſtill gives him the title of king of Italy v. The 

ſally we have ſpoken of above was made on the tenth or fif- 

teenth of July, and Theodoric was, on the thirty-firſt of the 

following Augu/?, at Pavia, and returned to the ſiege of Ra- 

veuna on the twenty- ninth of Augu/t 492, pitching his camp 

Tic . at a place called the Little Palace. He was then maſter of Itah, 

fcged re- no one place remaining to Odoacer, except Ravenna, in which 

auced ts he had been ſhut up three years with his foreign and ſome Roman 

great troops, now reduced to great ſtraights by the enemy without, 

Ai aigbis. and the famine within v, wheat being ſold at fix pieces of gold a 

| buſhel *, On the other hand, the Goths were quite worn out 

with the fatigues of a three years ſiege ; fo that both parties be- 

ing willing to put an end to the war, Odaacer ſent Jahn biſhop 

of Ravenna to Theodoric, with propoſals for an accommodation. 

| This prelate died in 494, and there is ſtill extant the original 

Odoacer act of a donation made to him in January 491. Tornana:: 

Jubmits, writes, that Odoacer only begged his life ; which Theoder:: 
ard i: (ut 9 ee eee 
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nulphus, and a few more, who, having had the good luck to 


made with Theodoric, approved of what he had done, and ſent 
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bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to grant him *. Pracapius tells 

us, that they agreed to live together on equal terms in Raven- 

na v; which expreſhon we do not well comprehend, it being 
altogether incredible, that Theodoric, who was already maſter 

of all Italy, and had reduced Odoacer to the laſt extremity, 
ſhould ſuffer him to reign jointly, and have an equal ſhare of 
power, with himſelf. The agreement was concluded on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February, Odoacer delivering up his fon 
named Thelan to Theodoric as an hoftage, who N en- 

tered Ravenna in triumph by the Fleetgate, on the fifth of 
March *. Theodoric did not long ſtand to che ment he 

had made; for having, a few days after, invited Odoacer to a 
banquet, unmindful of his oath, he diſpatched him with his 

own hand, according to ſome, in the palace, according to 
others, in a grove of laurels adjoining perhaps to the palace v. L 
Some authors pretend, that Odoacer had formed a deſign upon 


the life of Theodoric, which he being acquainted with, refolved 


to be before-hand with him *. But the dead are always found 
guilty. Jornandes, though himſelf a Goth, feems to inſinuate, 
that Odoacer was murdered upon a bare ſuſpicion, and that, as 
was then believed, quite groundleſs :. All his fervants and re- 
lations were maſſacred at the ſame time, except his brother Ho- 


make their eſcape, retired beyond the Danube >, Theodoric 
had ſent, ſome months before, Fauſtus Niger, a leading man 
in the ſenate of Rome, to obtain of the emperor Zens the en- 
ſigns of royalty. But Odoacer having ſubmitted before the re- 
turn of the embaſſador, Theodoric, without waiting for the em- 
peror's permiſſion, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed by his Goths 
king of Italy c. However, he diſpatched ſoon after Fetus or Theodo- 
Fauſtus, his magiſter officiorum, and Irenzus, both diſtin- ric pro- 
guiſhed with the title of i laftrious, to Conſtantinople, to excuſe claimed by 
the liberty he had taken 4. The embaſſadors were received in“ be Goths, 
a very obliging manner by Anaſtaſius, the ſucceſſor of Zeno, — 


who readily confirmed the peace, which his predeceſſor had = "as : 


emperor, 


him the enſigns of royalty e. Hence it is manifeſt, that Thee- Jing ef 
doric himſelf owned he held the kingdom of Italy of the empe- Italy. 
rors of the eaſt, by whom he ſuffered even the Roman conſuls 


to be named . There is ſtill extant a letter from Theodoric to 
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Anaſtaſius, concerning one Felix, who was conſul in 511, 
wherein he acquaints the emperor, that he had named Fel:x for 
the conſulſhip, and at the ſame time intreats him to confirm, by 
his ſuffrage, that len to ſo deſerving a perſon 5. 


Sicily ſub- Theodoric, now maſter of all Italy, began to make the ne- 
mit to ceſſary preparations for reducing the iſland of Sicily, which re- 


bim. fuſed to acknowledge him ; but the inhabitants were perſuaded 
by Caſſiodore to ſubmit to their new lord without bloodſhed. 

After this, Theodoric, ſheathing his ſword, endeavoured in the 

firſt place, to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new kingdom, by alliances 

He ſecures with the neighbouring princes. With this view, he ſent Feſtus 
bis new to Conſtantinople, to confirm the peace he had made with Ana- 
kingdom Jo fius, marrying at the ſame time Andefleda, the daughter of 
by allian- Chlalbveus king of the Franks, and beſtowing his own two 
82 daughters, whom he had by a concubine, on Alaric king of the 
Viſigotbs in Gaul, and on Sigiſmund, the ſon of Gundobald 
king of the Burgundians. Having thus ſecured his new king- 
dom, he made it his chief ſtudy to govern it with ſalutary laws, 
following therein the advice of Caſſiodore, a man of great learn- 
ing and integrity, whom he had created a patrician, and raiſcd 
to the dignities of count, of conſul, and even to that of præ- 


fectus prætorio. He firſt placed all his Goths in the caſtles 


And ftrong-holds, with their officers who were to command 
o them in time of war, and govern them in time of peace. The 
He retains Roman laws he retained, and commanded them to be inviolably 
the Ro- ohſerved, and to have the ſame force, which they had had un- 
inan la. ger the emperors of the weſt b. In the firſt five books of Caſſio- 
Aore, conſiſting of the letters and edicts of Theodoric, nothing 

is ſo much recommended to the judges and magiſtrates as the 

due obſervance of, and reſpe& for, the Roman laws. In theſe 
books are quoted many conſtitutions of the Theodoſian code, 
and many novelle of Thecdoſius, Valentinian, and Majorianus ', 

Theodoric declaring, that he did not intend to introduce any 

new laws into Italy, the Roman laws, by which it had been 

ſo long governed, being the moſt equitable that could be enacted; 
nay, ſo great was the reſpect he bore to the Raman laws, that 
he ordered them to be obſerved, not only by the Romans, but 
likewiſe by the Goths, who lived among the Romans. To his 

Goths he left ſome of their own laws, or rather cuſtoms ; but 
in all matters of moment, ſuch as ſucceſſions, teſtaments, adop- 
tions, contracts, penalties, crimes, and in whatever belonged 
to public or private property, the Roman laws were common to 


all. All law-ſuits and diſputes between a Roman and a Geth, 
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or a Goth and a Roman, were to be decided by the Roman laws, 
as appears from one of Theodoric's reſcripts to Januarius, pre- 
ſident of Samnium *. But when the diſpute aroſe between Goth 
and Goth, they were to have recourſe to their own judge, who 
decided it according to Theodoric's own edits, which did not 
much differ from the Roman laws, and were given to thoſe, 
who were ſent into the provinces as judges of the Gaths l. 
Theodoric not only retained the ſame laws, but the ſame form of 
government, the ſame diſtribution of provinces, the ſame ma- 


giſtrates and dignities. As the emperors had, before his time, ine ma- 


tranſlated the imperial ſeat from Rome to Ravenna, to be near 
at hand, and ready to put a ſtop to the irruptions of the barba- 
rians, who, on that fide, broke into 1taly, he likewiſe choſe 
that city for the uſual place of his reſidence, governing from 
thence the provinces by the ſame magiſtrates, that had preſided 
over them in the times of the emperors, v:z. by the conſulares; 
the correctores, and the preſides. But, beſides theſe, he ſent, 
according to the cuſtom of the Goths, to each city inferior 
judges, diſtinguiſhed with the title of counts, who were to ad- 
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And the 


giftrates. 


miniſter juſtice, and decide all controverſies and diſputes ; and 


herein the polity of the Goths, far excelled, as Grotius obſerves, 


that of the Romans; for, in the Roman times, a whole pro- 


vince was governed by a conſularis, a corrector, or a præſes, 
who reſided in the chief city, and to whom recourſe was to be 
had at a great charge from the moſt remote parts; but Theods- 
ric, beſides the conſularis, the corrector, or the præſes, ap- 
pointed, not only in the principal cities, but in each ſmall town 
and village, inferior magiſtrates of known integrity, who were 


to adminiſter juſtice, and, by that means, ſave thoſe who had 


law-ſuits the trouble and expence of recurring to the governor 


of the whole province n, no appeals to diſtant tribunals being 


allowed, but in matters of the greateſt importance, or in cate 
of manifeſt injuſtice n. Thus Italy, from the dominion of the 


Romans, came under that of the Goth, almoſt without per- 


ceiving the change. But of the eminent virtues of Theodoria, 
of his glorious reign, and the reigns of the Gothic kings of Italy 
his ſucceſſors, to the expulſion of the Goths by Narſes, we ſhall, 
purſuant to our plan, ſpeak at length in a more proper placc, 
and, in the mean time, procced to the hiſtory of other antient 
nations. _ 6 
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The Hiſtory of the Vandals. Book IV. 
SECT. . 


The antient flats of the Vandals, till their ſettling in 
Spain and Africa. 


T HE Vandals were originally a Gothic nation; for Procopiut, 


who could not be a ſtranger to their defcent, being well 
acquainted with Gelomir their king, and the other Vandals, who 


were brought priſoners to Con/tantinople in the reign of Fuſti- 


nian, tells us in expreſs terms, that the Goths and Vandals were 
one and the ſame people, diſtinguiſhed in names, but agreeing 
in original and manners. He adds, that they ſpoke the Gothic 
language, as did likewiſe the Gepidz, Lombards, Burgundians, 


and Alans. They were called Vandals from the Gothic word 


Vandelen, which ſignifies to wander, becauſe they often changed 
their ſeats, wandering from one country to another . They 

are ſuppoſed to have come originally out of Scandinavia with 
the other Goths, under the conduct of king Euric, of whom 


we have ſpoken in the foregoing ſection, and to have ſettled 


in the countries now known by the names of Mecklenburgh and 
Brandenburgh. Several ages after, another colony of the Goths, 


leaving Scandinavia under the conduct of king Berig, ſettled in 


Pomerania, after having driven out the Rugians, by Jornandes 
called Ulmerugians. At the ſame time Berig ſubdued the Van- 
dals inhabiting the above-mentioned countries; but inſtead of 
driving them from their antient ſeats, he only obliged them, as 
they were a Gothic nation, to ſhare their territories with the 


new comers 2. In the reign of Auguſtus, part of the Vandals, 


Their 
different 
Jeats. 


ſtraightened in their own country for want of room, ſettled on 
the banks of the Rhine; but were driven from thence by Tibe- 
rius and Druſus, and obliged to return home. As their country 
was overſtocked with people, great numbers of them ſoon left 
it anew, and, taking their route eaſtward, entered the country 
lying between the Boſporus Cimmerius and the Tanais, inha- 
bited at that time by the Sclavi, whom they drove out, and, 
ſeizing on their country, took the name of the antient inhabit- 
ants, calling themſelves Sclavi. Some of theſe, ſeveral ages 

after, that is, in the reign of Mauritius, which began in 586, 
ſettled in Dalmatia and [llyricum, which from them were called 

Sclavania ", Others ſeated themſelves in the eaſtern parts of 
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Dacia beyond the Danube, which province comprehended the 
preſent countries of Tranſylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
the eaſtern parts of Upper Hungary. From thoſe who re- 
mained in Germany, the preſent Poles and Bohemians are ſaid 
by moſt writers to derive their origin. But the Vandals who, 
under Godegeſilus their king, broke into Gaul, and afterwards 
ſettled in Spain and Africa, came according to Procopins *, 
from Dacia, and the neighbourhood of the Palus Maotis. As 
the Vandals were a Gothic nation, the ſame cuſtoms, manners, 
religion, form of government, &c, obtained among them as 
among the Goths. "They had, without doubt, their own kings 7 
long before they were known to the Romans; but Godegeſilus, 2. 
under whoſe conduct they entered Gaul in 406, is the firſt of 
their princes, whom we find mentioned in hiſtory. He was 
ſucceeded by Cunderic, who, in 409, from Gaul paſſed into 
Spain, and ſettled in Galicia. Genſeric reigned next, who, 
abandoning Spain in 428, paſſed with his Vandals over into 
Africa, which the Vandals held under the following kings, 
Hunneric, Gundamund, Thraſamund, Genſeric II. and Geli- 
mer, till the year 533, when an end was put to their domini- 
on by Beliſarius, and Africa re- united to the empire. Salvui- 
anus, ſpeaking of the Vandals, ſays, that they were excelled 
by all the other barbarous nations both in power and courage; 
but nevertheleſs made themſelves maſters of the beſt and moſt 
fertile provinces of the empire. Providence ſo diſpoſing to con- 
vince the world, that their conqueſts were not owing to their 
valour, but to the Lord of hoſts, who made uſe of fo weak 
and contemptible an enemy to puniſh the fins of the Romans u. 
They embraced the chriſtian religion at the ſame time that the 
Goths were converted, but held, like the other Gothic nations, 
the tenets of Arius, and were irreconcilable enemies to the ca- 
tholic church. Salvian however extols their continence and 
_ chaſtity ". | 
As to their irruptions into the empire, for we know nothing 
of their wars with other nations, they firſt began to be trouble- 
ſome to the Romans in the reign of M. Hurelius and Lucius 
Verus, about the year 166, when, entering into an alliance 
with other barbarous nations, viz. the Marcomanns, the Na- 
riſchians, the Hermundurians, Quadians, Suevians, Sarma- 
trans, Victovalians, Roxolanians, Baſtarnians, Caſtebochians, 
Hans, Tazygians, &c. they broke into the empire, took and 
plundered ſeveral cities, and, having put to flight the Roman 
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armies ſent againſt them, committed every- where unheard- of 

ravages. Of this war, which is compared by the antients to 

the Punic and Cimbrian wars, we have ſpoken in our Roman 

The Van- hiſtory *. On this occaſion the Marcomanns and Vandals made 
dals make themſelves maſters of Pannonia, after having defeated and killed 
themſelves Fur ius Viftorinus the præfectus prætorio, who, with a con- 
maſters of ſiderable army, attempted to put a ſtop to their inroads 7. They 
Tannonia. continued in Pannonia till the year 170, when they were driven 
Tear after out by M. Aurelius, who purſued them to the Danube, and 


GS 4 cut great numbers of them in pieces as they were paſſing that 
* . river . They entered, it ſeems, afterwards into an alliance 


out by Al. with the Romans; for one of the articles of the peace con- 
Aurelius. Cluded in 180, between the emperor Commodus and the Ale- 
manns was, that they ſhould not make war upon the Vandals *. 
In the year 215, a war was kindled between them and the Mar- 

comanns ; for Caracalla, as we read in Dion b, uſed to glory in 

his having ſet at variance theſe two nations, which, till then, 


lived in peace and amity with each other. By this war both 
nations were greatly weakened ; and this is all we know of it. 


75% break In 271, the ſecond of Aurelian's reign, while the emperor was 
into the engaged in a war with ſeveral German nations, who had broken 
empire; but into Italy, the Vandals, having paſſed the Danube under the 
«re driven conduct of two of their kings, and ſeveral other princes, laid 


ti. . ' 7 IT . 2 
— » waſte the neighbouring provinces. Hereupon Aurelian, having 


Tauber gained a complete victory over the Germans, led his army 


by Aure- àgainſt the Vandals, who, upon the news of his approach, 
lian. r' tired with great precipitation. The emperor, however, pur- 
Yor after ſued and overtook them before they reached the Danube, cut 


7l. for peace; which he readily granted them, upon their deliver- 


ing to him, as hoſtages, the ſons of their two kings, and ſeve- 


ral other perſons of great diſtinction. He incorporated two 
thouſand of their beſt men amongſt his own troops, and or- 
dered the rcft to be ſupplicd with proviſtons at the public ex- 


pence, till they :eached the Danube. Five hundred of them, 


who had ſeparated from the reſt to plunder the country, were 


cut in pieces dy the general of the foreign troops, and their 
eader put to death by their king's order . They continued 


quiet the remaining part of Hurelian's reign ; but they no ſooner 
received the news of his death, which happened in 275, than 
entering into au alliance with the Lygians, Franks, and Bur- 


g1::4:ans, they advanced as far as the Rhine, and having, with- 
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out oppoſition, croſſed that river, entered Gaul, and made them- 

ſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country, which they held 

for the ſpace of two years, that is till the year 277, when 

Probus, who had ſucceeded Tacitus, marching againſt them, 

overcame them in ſeveral battles. Moſt of the Lygians, a Ger- 

man nation, were cut off, and their king Semno taken prifoner 

but he was ſoon after ſet at liberty, in virtue of a treaty, by 

which the Lygrans, after having reſtored the booty, and diſ- 

miſſed the priſoners, they had taken, ſolemnly promiſed not 

only to live in amity with the Romans, but to guard the con- 

fines of the empire againſt the other barbarians, who ſhould at- j 
tempt to break into it. The Vandals and Burgundians retired | 
at the approach of the Roman army, and, having croſſed the | 
Rhine before Probus could overtake them, encamped on the 

banks of that river. However, being provoked by the inſults 

and raillery of the Roman ſoldiers encamped on the oppoſite 

bank, they attempted to paſs the river, with a deſign to give | 
them battle; but the Romans, falling upon the firſt that landed, 2% Van. ow 
cut great numbers of them in pieces, took many priſoners, and dals ,,_ * 
drove the reſt, who were haſtening to the aſſiſtance of their gie x 
companions, back into the river, where moſt of them periſhed. gr-a: 
The emperor was preparing to paſs the Rhine, in order to pur- over- 

ſue the ſhattered remains of their army; but, upon their ſuing 45-040 

for peace, and promiſing to ſend back all the priſoners and booty Vm Pro- 
they had taken, he agreed to let them retire unmoleſted. This bus. 
promiſe they did not perform with due fidelity; which ſo pro- gs aur 
voked the emperor, that, croſſing the Rhine, he fell upon them : * 

as they were retiring, put many of them to the ſword, and 
took a great number of priſoners, among whom was IJgillus 

their king, with other perſons of great diſtinction . Theſe 

were afterwards ſent by Probus into Britain, and are ſuppoſed 

to have ſettled in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, where, ac- 

cording to Bucherius, they gave name to the village of Yande!//- 

burg i. Two years after, Probus finding, on his return from 

Perſia, the province of Thrace almoſt quite deſtitute of inha- 

bitants, allowed a great number of Baſtarnæ, a Scythian na- 

tion, ſome ſay an hundred thouſand, to ſettle there. He like- Some f 
wiſe granted lands in the ſame province to the Gepidæ, the Ju- L . 
thungians, and the Vandals. The Baftarne continued faithful to Y. 
tie empire, and by degrees brought themſelves to live after the 8 5 
Roman manner; but the other nations revolting, while the em- e 
peror's troops were emploved againſt Saturninus and Proculus, vale. ly” 


of whom the former had aſſumed the purple in Egypt, and the a 
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latter in Gaul, over-ran, ſays our hiſtorian, the whole empire, 


committing every-where dreadful ravages, to the great diſhonour 
of the Roman name . But Probus, having with great ſucceſs 
overcome the two uſurpers, marched all his forces againſt the 
barbarians, and, in ſeveral battles, the particulars of which 
are unknown to us, made ſuch a dreadful havock of them, that 
few of thoſe, who had entered the Roman dominions, had the 
good luck to eſcape the general ſlaughter *, No further men- 


tion is made of the Vandals till the year 291, the eighth of 


Diocleſſan's reign, when we find them engaged in a war with 
the Goths. The Taifalz aſſiſted the Goths, and the Gepidæ 
the Vandals ; but as the Romans were no-ways concerned in 


this war, authors only tell us in general terms, that it was car- 


ried on with great vigour ; and that the barbarians were ſo 
weakened by it, that, for a conſiderable time, they ſuffered the 


Romans to live in peace, not being in a condition to moleſt 


them i. As for the Vandals, they ſeem to have continued quiet 
till the year 406, the twelfth of Honorius's reign, when, ſtirred 
up by Stilicho, who hoped, by their means, to raiſe his ſon 


They break Eucherius to the empire, they broke into Gaul with the Alans 
nt; Gaul. and Suevians. The Yandals, in attempting to croſs the Rhine, 
Year aftcy were attacked by the Franks, who cut twenty thouſand of them 


Chriſt 
406. 


in pieces, with their king Godigiſcles; and would have put 
them all to the ſword, had not the Alans and Suevians come 
ſcaſonably to their relief. Theſe, joining the Vandals, obliged 
the Franks to retire; and, croſſing without oppoſition the 
Rhine, entered Gaul, on the laſt day of the preſent year 406 K. 
Procopius writes, that the Vandals, who entered Gaul, had 
been obliged by a famine, that raged among them at home, to 
abandon their own country, and ſeek new ſettlements ; but 
that the greater part of the nation continued in their antient ſeats 
beyond the Danubel. Having paſſed the Rhine, they firſt 


' ravaged Germania Prima, took by ſtorm, and levelled with 


the ground, the city of Mentz, the metropolis of that province. 
From Germania Prima they paſled into Gallia Belgica, and 
from thence into Aguitain, the moſt fertile and opulent pro- 


vince of all Gaul. Having advanced to the Pyrenean moun- 


tains, which they did not at firſt venture to paſs, they over-ran 
all the neighbouring provinces, committing every-where un- 


| heard-of ravages. The Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, were 


ſoon joined by the Burgundians and other barbarous nations, 
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ſtirred up partly by Stilicho, and partly by the defire of booty, 
and hopes of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of ſo many 
wealthy provinces ®. An incredible number of barbarians, ſays 
St. Jerom, writing about this time, have ſpread themſelves all 
over Gaul : the whole country between the Alps, the Pyrenean 
mountains, the ocean, and the Rhine, is held by them". In 
the mean time, Conſtantine being proclaimed emperor by the 
Britiſh legions, from Britain paſſed over into Gaul, taking with 
him all the Roman forces quartered in the iſland, and the flower 
| of the Britiſh youth, who were joined, ſoon after his landing 
7 at Bologne, by the Roman troops quartered in Gaul. With 


theſe he overcame the Vandals and other barbarians in ſeveral 
. battles, and, in the end, reduced them to ſuch ſtraights, that 
) they were obliged to ſue for peace ; which he granted, without 
e obliging them to quit Gaul, probably becauſe he hoped to main- 
t tain himſelf, by their means, in the power he had uſurped “. 
t Soon after, Geroncius, to whom Conſtans, the ſon of Conftan- 
d tine, had committed the government of Spain, revolting upon 
n ſome diſguſt, and ſetting up one Maximus for emperor, the 
15 Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, flew to arms, probably at the 
e, inſtigation of the uſurper, and made themſelves maſters of ſeve- 
m ral cities in Gaul. Hereupon the natives, expecting no relief 


either from Honorius or Conſtantine, reſolved to defend them- 

ſelves; and accordingly, uniting their forces, they fell upon 

the barbarians, and defeated them in ſeveral encounters. The 

barbarians, meeting with greater oppoſition than they expected, 

and at the ſame time acquainted with the diſtracted ſtate of 

Spain, which was repreſented to them as a wealthy and fruit- 

ful country, reſolved to try whether they could ſettle there. 

With this deſign, they bent their march towards the Pyrenees, 

which they paſſed without oppoſition, the guards, who had 

been placed there, either abandoning their poſts at the approach 

of ſuch multitudes, or joining them, in order to avoid the puniſh- 

ment due to the ravages they had committed in thoſe provinces 

before their arrival? . Thus the Vandal, Suevians, and Alans, Tis V an- 

firſt entered Spain in 409, according to ſome, on the twenty- dals, Sue- 

eighth of September 4 ; according to others, on the thirteenth vians, 22 

of October r. They ſoon made themſelves maſters of ſeveral Alans, en- 

cities and ſtrong-holds, defeated the troops, which Conſtantine * Spain. 

had ſent, under the conduct of his ſon Con/tans, to ſuppreſs the 8 1885 
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rebellion of Geroncius, and before the end of the year 410, 
obliged Con/tans himſelf to abandon the country, and retire to 
his father at Arles. As for Geroncius, he entered into a kind 


bol alliance with them againſt their common enemy Conftantinet, 


And now the barbarians, having no enemy to oppoſe them, 
over-ran the whole country, committing every-where, with- 


out controul, unheard-of cruelties ; which they themſelves 


afterwards repented v. St. Auſtin, ſpeaking of the duty of 
biſhops on ſuch occaſions, alledges the example of the biſhops 
of Spain, when over-run by the barbarians: Many holy 
biſhops, ſays he, fled, after having ſeen their flocks diſperſed 
by the barbarians, put to the ſword, deſtroyed by long ſieges, 
or carried into captivity z but many more remained among the 
barbarians, becauſe thoſe who were committed to their care, 
choſe to remain, being willing to endure all ſorts of hardſhips, 
rather than be wanting to their duty v. The barbarians allowed 


ſuch of the natives, as deſired to abandon the country, to re- 


The un- 


tire unmoleſted ; nay, for a ſmall ſum, they conducted them 
to ſuch places of ſafety, as they thaught proper to chuſe *. 


Ilatius, who was about this time biſhop of a city in Spain, 


bjpy con. deſcribes at length the calamities ſuffered on this occaſion by that 


git ion of 
thoſe pro- 
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unhappy people. He tells us, that, in 400, the country was 
ravaged on one fide by the barbarians, and on the other by a 
dreadful plague, which daily ſwept off great numbers; that, 
beſides theſe two evils, ſo great a famine raged in 410, that 
many were reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of feeding upon 
human fleſh ; that ſeveral parents, preſſed by hunger, devoured 
their own children; and that the wild beaſts, accuſtomed to 
live upon the dead bodies of thoſe who were killed by the bar- 
barians, or died of the plague, being deprived of that food, 
fell upon the living, and made a dreadful havock of the country- 


people in the fields and villages. To theſe calamities was added, 


ſays our author, the cruelty of the ſoldiers and officers, who, 
being employed by Conftantine to levy the taxes, . ſeized and 
carried off the effects and wealth of the inhabitants, who had 
conveyed them into the towns, as places of ſafety 2. Olympis- 
dorus tells us, that the Romans, who, upon the breaking in of 
the barbarians, had taken refuge in the fortified cities and ſtrong- 
holds, were in the end obliged to feed upon one another. He 
adds, that a woman, who had no fewer than forty children, | 


killed and devoured them one after the other; which the people 
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no ſooner knew, than they fell upon her, and ſtoned her to 
death *. Such was the deplorable condition, to which the pro- 
vinces of Spain were reduced by the Vandals, Suevians, and 
Alans, upon their firſt entering that country ; and in this ſtate 
they continued from the year 406 to 411, when Heaven, ſays 
Idatius d, inſpiring the barbarians with thoughts of peace, they 
began to prefer agriculture to war. Having therefore divided 9, Van 
among themſelves by lot the provinces of Spazn, they applied dale, 
themſelves to the tilling of the ground, and to other works of Alans, and 
agriculture. In that diviſion, Galicia fell to the Vandals and Suevians, 

Suevians, the former having Genderic, who had ſucceeded Go- divide te 
digiſcles, for their king, and the latter Ermeric ; Luſitania and f/9v1ncs 
the province of Cartagena to the 4lans ; Bætica to the Van- V Spain 
dals, called Silingians, who are ſuppoſed to have given to their wa "> 
lot the name of Yardalufia, changed afterwards into that off 
Andaluſia ©” Such of the natives as had eſcaped the general 
flaughter, and taken refuge in the fortified places, ſubmitted in 
the end to the barbarians, who, touching the holy book of the 
goſpels, ſwore, that they would treat them for the future 23 

5 their friends and allies ; which oath they obſerved ſo religiouſly, 
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it that many Romans choſe to live in poverty under the barba- 
18 rians, rather than to return into the dominions of the empire (. 
a However, the inhabitants of Galicia maintained their liberty, 
ty and formed a ſeparate ſtate in a corner of that province, where 
at they were often attacked by Ermeric king of the Stevions, 
n who, in the end, ſuffered them to live in peace, being ſeized 
2d with a diſtemper, of which he languiſhed the ſeven laſt years of 
to the fourteen he reigned e. Pope Leo obſerves, that the catho- 
r- lic church ſuffered greatly by this irruption of the barbarians, 
d, who would not ſuffer the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws enacted 
* againſt heretics, eſpecially the Priſcillianiſis, to be put in exe- 
d, cution. On the other hand, the biſhops not me*ting and hold- 
on ing councils as uſual, the followers of Priſcillian, who, till 
nd that time, had been obliged to keep themſelves concealed, be- 
ad gan publicly to own their tenets, and gained over a great many 
10 proleiytes . 5 3 

of In the year 416, Yallia, king of the Goths in Gaul, having 
concluded a peace with the Romans, took upon him to drive 
le the barbarians out of Spain; which gave rife to a war, of which 
n, we know but very few particulars. Oroſius writes, that on 
ple this occaſion Vallia gave ſignal proofs of his zeal for the welfare 
9 of the empire &; and Idatius, that Vallia made head againſt the 
o8- 5 ; 
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rebellion of Geroncius, and before the end of the year 410, 
obliged Conſtans himſelf to abandon the country, and rctire to 
his father at Arles. As for Geroncius, he entered into a kind 
of alliance with them againſt their common enemy Con/tantinet, 
And now the barbarians, having no enemy to oppoſe them, 
over-ran the whole country, committing every-where, with- 
out controul, unheard-of cruelties; which they themſelves 
afterwards repented u. St. Au/tin, ſpeaking of the duty of 
biſhops on ſuch occaſions, alledges the example of the biſhops 
of Spain, when over-run by ,the barbarians: Many holy 
biſhops, ſays he, fled, after having ſeen their flocks diſperſed 
by the barbarians, put to the ſword, deſtroyed by long ſieges, 
or carried into captivity z but many more remained among the 


| barbarians, becauſe thoſe who were committed to their care, 


choſe to remain, being willing to endure all ſorts of hardſhips, 


rather than be wanting to their duty v. The barbarians allowed 


The un- 
2, cou- 
ertiun of 
zoſe pro- 
VINCES. 


ſuch of the natives, as deſired to abandon the country, to re- 
tice unmoleſted ; nay, for a ſmall ſum, they conducted them 
to ſuch places of ſafety, as they thought proper to chuſe *. 
Ilatius, who was about this time biſhop of a city in Spain, 
deſcribes at length the calamities ſuffered on this occaſion by that 
unhappy people. He tells us, that, in 409, the country was 
ravaged on one fide by the barbarians, and on the other by a 
dreadful plague, which daily ſwept off great numbers; that, 
beſides theſe two evils, ſo great a famine raged in 410, that 
many were reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of feeding upon 
human fleſh ; that ſeveral parents, preſſed by hunger, devoured 
their own children; and that the wild beaſts, accuſtomed to 


live upon the dead bodies of thoſe who were killed by the bar- 


barians, or died of the plague, beiny deprived of that food, 


fell upon the living, and made a dreadful havock of the country- 


people in the fields and villages. To theſe calamities was added, 
ſays our author, the cruelty of the ſoldiers and officers, who, 
being employed by Conftantine to levy the taxes, ſeized and 
carried off the effects and wealth of the inhabitants, who had 
conveyed them into the towns, as places of ſafety 2. Olympio- 
dorus tells us, that the Ramans, who, upon the breaking in of 
the barbarians, had taken refuge in the fortified cities and ſtrong- 
holds, were in the end obliged to feed upon one another. He 
adds, that a woman, who had no fewer than forty children, 
killed and devoured them one after the other ; which the people 
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no ſooner knew, than they fell upon her, and ſtoned her to 
death *. Such was the deplorable condition, to which the pro- 
vinces of Spain were reduced by the Vandals, Suevians, and 
Alans, upon their firſt entering that country ; and in this ſtate 


they continued from the year 406 to 411, when Heaven, ſays 


Idatius d, inſpiring the barbarians with thoughts of peace, they 


began to prefer agriculture to war. Having therefore divided % Van. 
among themſelves by lot the provinces of Spazn, they applied dale, 
themſelves to the tilling of the ground, and to other works of Alans, and 
agriculture. In that diviſion, Galicia fell to the Vandals and Suev:ans, 
Suerians, the former having Genderic, who had ſucceeded Go- diwi 
digiſcles, for their king, and the latter Ermeric ; Lufttania and Þ/991ns 


the province of Cartagena to the Alans; Bætica to the Van- 


dals, called Silingians, who are ſuppoſed to have given to their 
lot the name of Vandaliſia, changed afterwards into that of 
Andaluſia ©, Such of the natives as had eſcaped the general 
ſlaughter, and taken reſuge in the fortified places, ſubmitted in 
the end to the barbarians, who, touching the holy book of the 


of Spain 


4 


them. 


goſpels, ſwore, that t!:cy would treat them for the future 23 


their friends and allies ; which oath they obſerved fo religiouſly, 
that many Romans choſe to live in poverty under the barba- 
rians, rather than to return into the dominions of the empire !. 
However, the inhabitants of Galicia maintained their liberty, 
and formed a ſeparate ſtate in a corner of that province, where 
they were often attacked by Ermeric king of the Srew'ors, 
who, in the end, ſuffered them to live in peace, being ſeized 
with a diſtemper, of which he languiſhed the ſeven laſt years of 


againſt heretics, eſpecially the Priſcillianiſis, to be pit in cxe- 
cution. On the other hand, the biſhops not me*ting and hold- 
ing councils as uſual, the followers of Priſciillan, who, till 
that time, had been obliged to kecp themſelves concealed, be- 
gan publicly to own their tenets, and gained over a great many 
p:oſclytes*. 5 

Ix the year 416, Vallia, king of the Goths in Gaul, having 


concluded a peace with the Romans, took upon him to drive 


the barbarians out of Spain; which gave rife to a war, of which 
we know but very few particulars. Oroſius writes, that on 


this occaſion Vallia gave ſignal proofs of his zeal for the welfare 
of the empire &; and /datius, that Vallia made head againil the 
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Alans and Vandals, maſters of Luſitania and Bætica, and 
gained great advantages over them b. This is all we know of 
the preſent war. In 422, the emperor Honorius, acquainted 
with the low condition to which the Vandals had been reduced 
by the Goths under the command of Vallia, reſolved to at- 
tempt the recovery of the provinces held by them in Spain. 
With this view, he ordered Caſtinus, general of the foot, and 
captain of the guards, to march againſt them at the head of a 
conſiderable army, in which ſerved a great number of Goth-. 
Caſtinus defeated them in ſeveral encounters, and reduced them 
to ſuch ſtraights, that they began to think of abandoning the 
country, which they had ſeized; but the Roman general having 
in the mean time unſeaſonably ventured an engagement, twenty 
thouſand of his men were cut in pieces, and he obliged, with 
the poor remains of his ſhattered army, to take refuge in the 
city of Tarraco i. Idatius aſcribes this defeat to the treachery 
of the Goths, who ſerved as auxiliaries in the Roman army; but 
Gregory of Tours, and Salvian, ſuppoſe it to be intirely owing 
to the raſhneſs of Caſtinus. After this victory, the Vandals 
made themſelves maſters of Seville; and, having firmly eſta- 

iſhed their dominion in Andaluſſa, they ravaged the neighbour- 


ing provinces, almoſt utterly deſtroyed the city of Cartagena, 


and, paſſing over into the Balcaric iſlands, committed unheard- 
of ravages there, carrying back with them into Span an im- 
menſe vooty, and an incredible number of captives *. Not 
long after, the Vandals and Suevians falling out, Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, gained great advantages over Ermeric king 
of the Suevians, whom, in the end, he obliged to fly for re- 
fuge to the mountains of Br/cay, and there kept him and his 


people blocked up. But in the mean time, Aflerius, count of 


Gonderic 
dics. 


Spain, and the vicar Maurocelus, falling unexpeCtedly upon 
Gonderic, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, and obliged 
the reſt to abandon Biſcay and Galicia, and retire into Anda- 
lufia '. Gonderic, on his return to Seville, took the church of 
that city from the catholics, and gave it to the Arians; upon 
which, being immediately poſſeſſed, ſays Idatius, and tor- 
mented with an evil ſpirit, he periſhed ſoon after, that is, in 
428, in a miſcrable manner ®. The Vandals gave out, that 
he had been taken priſoner by the Sueviaus, and by them put 
to death, hoping by that means, ſay ſome modern writers, to 
conceal his ſhameful end; which was a manifc{t condemnation 


of the tenets of Arius held by them. Gonderic left ſeveral ſons 
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behind him; but was nevertheleſs ſucceeded by his brother, 
| named by the antients Gaiſeric, Geiſeric, and Gizeric, but Genſeric. 
now commonly known by the name of Genſeric. Procopius 
tells us, that he was the natural ſon of Gondigiſcles, killed b 
: the Franks in 406, and Sidonius, that he was the ſon of a 
king; but that his mother was a ſlave ®. He renounced the ca- 
tholic faith, which he firſt profeſſed, to embrace the doctrine 


of Arius held by the Vandals his countrymen . He was re- 

R markably brave and courageous, well ſkilled in the art of war, 

. and, from his infancy, inured to the hardſhips and toils attend- 

; ing a military life“. But, as we have elſewhere drawn his cha- 

7 rater %, we ſhall only add here from Idatius, that, before his 

, acceſhon to the crown, he was well known to the Romans by 

- the many advantages he had gained over them in Spain; that 

, the victory over Ca/znus in 422, was no leſs owing to his 

t bravery, than to the raſh conduct of the Roman general; and 

: that chiefly by his means the Suevians in Spain were reduced to 

5 to the loweſt ebb of power . Upon his arrival in Africa, he 

* cauſed the wife of the deceaſed king to be drowned in the river 

# Amſachus, and ſoon after put all her children to death, to pre- 

L vent the diſturbances they might have raiſed, as they had an un- 

1 doubted right to the crown *. Genſeric had ſcarce taken poſ- 

. ſeſſion of the throne, when he was invited over into Africa by 

t count Bonifacius, who commanded the Roman troops in that He js in- 

province. Bonifacius had ſerved the empire with the utmoſt wed by 

fidelity, and, on that account, had been raiſed by the empreſs Bonifacius 

« Placidia to the higheſt honours, and ſent with an unlimited 7=!9Atrica. 

ig power into Africa; which province he had defended with great 

H bravery againſt the repeated attempts of the uſurper John. His 

* riſe gave no ſmall jealouſy to his rival Hetius, who thereupon 

d found means to perſuade Placidia, that Bonifacius had preſerved 

ay Africa for himſelf, and only waited an opportunity of pulling 

f off the maſk, and eſtabliſhing there an independent ſovereignty. 

1 Placidia, giving intire credit to the inſinuations of Hetius, whom 

. ſhe did not in the leaſt miſtruſt, declared Bonifacius a public 

* enemy, as we have related more at length elſewhere *, and diſ- 

at patched a ſtrong body of troops againſt him. Bonifacius, find- 

ut ing the empreſs bent upon his ruin, and himſelf not in a con- 

_ dition to contend. with the whole ſtrength of the empire, had 

by recourſe to Genſeric king of the Vandals, who, at this time, 

ns peaceably enjoyed the province of Andaluſia, Procopius wricus, 
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that, in virtue of the treaty concluded between them and Bo- 
nifacius, Gonderic, whom he ſuppoſes to be till living, againſt 
the teſtimony of Idatius, and Genſeric, were to have two- 

thirds of Africa, and he the other; and that they were to affiſt 

each other to the utmoſt of their power u. The treaty being 
agreed to, Genſeric began to make the neceſſary preparations for 
ſo important an expedition. The barbarians, ſays Proſper *, 
had no veſlels, neither did they know how to make uſe of them; 
but thoſe who employed them, took care to ſupply them with 
every thing wy wanted. When neceſſary veſſels were got 
ready, and the Vandals upon the point of going on board, Gen- 
ſeric was informed, that Hermigarius, a celebrated commander 

of the Suevians, was laying waſte the neighbouring provinces, 
Hereupon Gexſeric, putting himſelf at the head of a choſen 
He def ats body of troops, went in queſt of the enemy; and, coming 
the Sucvi up with them in Luſitania, gave them a total overthrow. Her- 
aas. migarius their leader attempted to make his eſcape; but was 
drowned in crofling on horſeback the river Guadiana near Me- 
rida x. Tdatius looks upon tis death as a puniſhment inflicted 
upon him for ſpeaking contemptuouſly of St. Eulalia, and 

pillaging the city of Merida, where the body of that ſaint was 

kept and revered . | TS EY 

Th: Van- FRoM this expedition Genſeric returned to the place where 
dal< ahar- the veſſels were kept in readineſs for his embarkation. There 
do! Spain hz had ordered, before his departure, all the Vandals to aſſem- 
ant paſs ble, with their wives, children, and effects; and having, upon his 


oer into © TP . 
Africa. return, commanded them to go on board, he put to ſea in the 


Read month of May of the year 428, and, abandoning Spain, croſſed 
Chrig the ſtraights of Gibralter, and landed in Africa *, The Ro- 
428. mans took poſſeſſion anew of the provinces, which the Vandals 
had abandoned, and held them, till they were driven out by the 
Suevians, as the Suevians were in their turn by the Goths, as we 
have related above. Genſeric gave out, that his army was eighty 
thouſand ſtrong; but in that number he muſt have compriſed 
the old men, the children, and even the ſlaves *. The author of 
St. Auſtin's life deſcribes at length the dreadful ravages com- 
mitted by them in that wealthy province. According to that 
writer, they were, in the month of May of the year 4.30, already 
maſters of all the cities of Africa, except Carthage, Cirtha, and 
Hippo. Caſſiodore writes, perhaps to curry favour with thoſe 
under whom he lived, that the Vandals were driven out of Spain 
by the Goths >, But Salvian aſſures us, that they abandoned 
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thoſe countries of their own accord, when they were in a con- 
dition to maintain themſelves in the poſſeſſion of what they had 
acquired with their valour, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of their 
enemies, Heaven, that had made uſe of them to puniſh the ſins 
of the Spaniards, employing them for the ſame putpoſe againſt 
the Africans. The ſame writer adds, that they themſelves 
could not help owning, that they were animated to this enter- 
priſe more by a ſecret impulſe from Heaven, than by their own 
inclination ©. In the mean time, Placidia, having diſcovered 
the true cauſe of the revolt of Bonifacius, wrote a moſt kind 


and obliging letter to him, aſſuring him of her favour and pro- 
tection for the future, and exhorting him to return to his duty, 


and exert his uſual zeal for the welfare of the empire, by driv- 
ing out the barbarians, whom the malice of his enemies had ob- 
liged him to call in for his own ſafety and preſervation. This 
Bonifacius readily undertook, offering them conſiderable ſums, 


provided they quitted Africa, and returned to Spain. But the 735 gain 
Vandals, already maſters of the far greater part of Africa, firſt ſꝶ era! 
returned him a ſcoffing anſwer, and then, falling unexpectedly victories 
upon him, cut moſt of his men in pieces, and obliged Bonifa- over the 
cius himſelf to take refuge in Hippo ; which place they inveſted Romans, 


in the month of May 4.30, about three months before the death 


of St. Auſtin biſhop of that city. The ſiege laſted about four- 
teen months, that is, till the month of July of the following 


year 431, when the Vandals were forced, by a famine that be- 
gan to rage in their camp, to drop the enterpriſe, and retire 4. 
Soon after, Bonifacius having received two reinforcements, the 
one from Rome and the other from Conſtantinople, under the 


conduct of the celebrated Aſpar, a reſolution was taken by the 


Roman generals to offer the enemy battle. The Yandals readily 
accepting the challenge, a bloody engagement enſued, in which 
the Romans were utterly defeated by the barbarians, who took 
an incredible number of captives, and obliged the reſt to take 
ſhelter among the rocks and mountains. Among the priſoners 
was Marcian, then aſſeſſor to Aſpar, and afterwards em- 
Aſpar, who commanded the eaſtern troops, eſcaped 


As for Bonifacius, he repaired with all ſpeed to Italy, being 
called thither by the empreſs Placidia. Upon their departure, 


the barbarians over-ran all Africa, committing every-where 


without controul, unheard-of ravages ; which ſtruck the inha- 


bitants of Hippo with ſuch terror, that they abandoned their 
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city, which was firſt plundered, and then ſet on fire, by the 


victorious enemy; ſo that Cirtha and Carthage were the only 


two ſtrong places in Africa ſtill held by the Romans . About 

the ſame time, Genſeric made ſeveral attempts upon Sicily; but 

was conſtantly repulſed by Caſſiodore, great-grandfather to the 
8 celebrated ſenator of the ſame name ®. At length a peace was 
Wi 2 concluded on the eleventh of February of the year 435, between 
concludes a Lalentinian and Genſeric , whoſe moderation is greatly extol- 
peace with led by Procopins *. But other writers aſcribe his making peace 


th: Ro- with the Romans, not to his moderation, but to the apprehen- 


mans, cb ſion he was under of being attacked anew by the united forces 
yield to of both empires. Be that as it will, the Romans yielded to him 
him part part of Numidia, the province of Proconſwarts, and likewiſe 
of Africa. Byzacene *. Proſper writes, that, for theſe provinces, Genſe- 
Lar aten ric was to pay a yearly tribute to the emperor of the eaſt !. He 
Cbriſt435- delivered up to the Romans his ſon Hunneric by way of hoſtage; 

but fo great was the confidence they placed in Genſeric, that, 


ſome time after, they ſent him back his ſon ; of which they had 


ſoon occaſion to repent, being convinced by experience, that 

he had either brought with him into Africa, or learnt there, 

the treachery peculiar to the inhabitants of that country; for 

four years after, that is, in 439, the Romans being engaged 

in a war with the Goths in Gaul, Genſeric, laying hold of that 

He tate: opportunity, ſurpriſed the city of Carthage on the twenty-third 
Carthage. of October; by the taking of which place, the Vandals remained 


maſters of the Proconſularis, of Byzacene, Gætulia, and part 


of Numidia m. However, Valentinian maintained, ſo long as 


he lived, the other provinces of Africa, though reduced to 2 


moſt deplorable condition. Theſe were the two Mauritanias, 
viz. Cæſarienſis and Sitifenſis, with Tripolitana, Tingitana, 
and that part of Num:d:ia, in which Cirtha ſtood. Thus Car- 


thage fell under the power of the Vandals, after it had belonged to 
the Romans for the ſpace of five hundred and eighty- five years“. 


When news cf the taking of Carthage by the Vandals was 
brought to Rome, Valentinian, not doubting but they would 


ſoon make ſome attempt upon 7taly itſelf, ordered the walls, 


towers, and gates of all the cities on the coa't to be repaired. 


The governor of Rome was ſtrictly injoined to put that city in a 


ſtate of defence againſt any ſudden attack, and impowered to 

oblige all the inhabitants, without diſtinction, to concur in the 
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work. Levies were made, and guards placed on the walls, and 
at the gates, as appears from a law enacted on the ſecond of 
March, and addreſſed to the people of Rome v. From another 
law dated the twenty- fourth of June 440, we learn, that the 
Roman people had already received intelligence of Genſeric's be- 
ing failed from Carthage with a powerful fleet, but were {till 
unacquainted with his defign. Hereupon Valentinian publiſhed 
a law, granting to all ranks of people the liberty of taking arms, 
to defend themſelves againſt the common enemy. By the ſame 
au he yields ta them whatever they ſhall take from the Vandals, 
and exhorts them to act on this occaſion with the courage of 
true Romans, and with that moderation and juſtice, that be- 
come men of honour. He adds, that an army, deſtined by 
Theodoſius for the defence of Italy, was in full march; and that 
Aetius would ſoon arrive from Gaul at the head of another 
army. Several bodies of troops were placed, at proper diſtanccs, 
along the coaſt, under the conduct of Sigiſvult, by nation a 
Goth ; and the people ordered to be in readineſs to take arms 
upon the firſt alarm 9. But, notwithſtanding all theſe precau- He ra- 
tions, Genſeric, in the month of June, made a deſcent upon ©9275 
Sicily, and, meeting with little or no reſiſtance, ravaged the Sicily. 
open country, and even laid ſiege to Palermo; but, not being 
able to reduce the place, he returned to Africa with an immenſe 
booty, and an incredible number of captives”. It was, with- 
out all doubt, on this occaſion, that Paſca/inus, biſhop of 
Lilybaum, was carried into captivity, as pope Leo informs us, 
and kept in a moſt miſerable ſervitude for the ſpace of three 
years, vi. to the year 433, when he returned back to his ſ-e 5. 
Genſeric being now become formidable to both empires, 
Theodoſius reſolved to aſſiſt Valentinian his couſin and ſon-in-law 
azainſt ſo powerful an enemy. Accordingly, he fitted out a 
fleet conſiſting of eleven hundred large ſhips, and, putting on 
board of it the flower of his army, under the conduct of 7rcy- 
rindas, Anſilus, and Germanus, he ordered them to land in 
Africa, and, joining the weſtern forces there, to drive Genſe- 
rie out of the countries he had uſurped. But Gen/cric pretend- 
ing in the mean time to be defirous of concluding a peace wich 
both empires, the Roman generals waited on the coaſt of Sicily 
the reſult of the negotiations, till the ſeaſon proper for action 
was over. The following year 442, the Huuns breaking into Valenti 
Thrace and 1!lyricum, and committing dreadful ravages, Thes- nan!“ v9 
#:/ins was obliged to recal his forces, and Valentinian to con-“ 88 
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by yielding to him all the countries in Africa which he had 
ſeized *. e years after, that is, in 455, Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentinian III. being forced, by the uſurper Maxi- 
mus, who had murdered her huſband, to marry him, in order 
to revenge this affront, diſpatched a truſty meſſenger to Genſe- 
ric, conjuring him to come and revenge the death of his friend 
and ally Valentinian, and reſcue her out of the arms of a ty- 

rant, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of her huſband *, 
Genſeric As the empreſs affured him, that he would mect with little or 
takes and no reſiſtance in Italy, and at the ſame time promiſed to aſſiſt 
3 him to the utmoſt of her power, he embraced, with great joy, 
Year after ſo favourable an opportunity of enriching himſelf with the ſpoils 
Chriftas of ſo wealthy a country; and, putting to ſea without loſs of 
time, ſteered his courſe ſtraight to Rome, which he took and 
plundered, as we have related at length in our Roman hiſtory *. 
Amongſt other perſons of great diſtinction, Genſeric carried 
with him over into Africa the empreſs Eudoxia, her two daugh- 
ters Placidia and Eudocia, and Gaudentius the ſon of Aetius. 
Marcian, who ſucceeded Maximus, diſpatched embaſſadors to 
Genſeric, earneſtly intreating him to ſuffer the empreſs and the 
two princeſſes her daughters to return to Rome; but he, de- 
ſpiſing both his intreaties and menaces, kept them till the year 
462, when he ſent back Eudoxia, with her ſecond daughter 
Placidia, to Leo, the ſucceſſor of Marcian; but kept Eudo- 
cia, and married her to Hunneric his eldeſt ſon, who had by 
her Hilderic, afterwards king of the Vandals in Africa *. Vic- 
tor Tununenfis tells us, that Leo, then biſhop of Rome, went 
out to meet Genſeric, and, with his affecting eloquence, per- 
ſuaded him to forbear ſhedding the blood of the innocent citi- 
zens, and ſetting fire to the city /; but, according to Eva- 
grins, the Vandals not only pillaged the city, but ſet it on fre; 
ſo that ſeveral public as well as private buildings were intircly 
conſumed ?. Baronius writes, upon what authority we know | 
not, that Genſeric ſpared, as Alaric had done, the churches | 

of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the Lateran *. | 

Genſeric, upon his return to Africa, made himſelf maſter of 
the countries that were ſtill held there by the Romans. Hereupon 
Avitus, who had ſucceeded Valentinian III. diſpatched em- 
baffadors to him, putting him in mind of the treaty he had con- 
_ cluded with the empire in 442, and threatening, if he did not 
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obſerve the articles of that convention, to make war upon him, 
not only with his own forces, but with thoſe likewiſe of his 
allies, meaning the Viſigoths, that were ready to embarque and 
paſs over into Africa. Accordingly, he ſent a numerous fleet 
to Sicily, under the conduct of Ricimer, whom we have had 
frequent occaſion to mention in our Roman hiſtory, with orders 
to keep themſelves in readineſs to put to ſea upon the firſt no- 
tice b. But Genſeric, without the leaſt regard to the emperor's 


remonſtrances or threats, ſailed from Carthage with a fleet of 


ſixty ſhips, having on board a great number of land-forces, 
and ſhaped his courſe towards Cor/ica, it being yet a ſecret 


whether he deſigned to make a deſcent upon 7taly or Gaul. 


But Ricimer no ſooner heard he had put to ſea, than he too 
weighed anchor, and, coming unexpectedly upon him near 


Corfica, utterly defeated him. However, he returned ſoon He is de- 
after with a more numerous fleet, and, making a deicent on /: ated at 


the coaſt of Italy, carried off unmoleſted an immenſe booty / 


Ricimer. 


and a great number of captives; which Marcian, emperor of 
the eaſt, hearing, and at the ſame time pitying the condition to 
which Eudoz:a and her two daughters were reduced, diſpatched 
embaſſadors to Genſeric, earneſtly intreating him to ſend back 
the three princeſſes, and to forbear ravaging the lands of the em- 


pire, purſuant to the treaties he had concluded with the em- 


peror of the weſt. Genſeric heard the embailadors; but diſ- 
miſled them without any anſwer. Upon their return, Marcian, 


ta by 


imagining, that an Arian might ſpeak with more liveity to, and 


be more favourably received by, a prince of that perſuaſion, 
wrote a letter to him with his own hand, and charged Bleda, a 
biſhop of that ſet, to deliver it to him. Bleda, finding he 
could obtain nothing by prayers and intreatics, told him boldly, 
that he ought not to let himſelf be ſo blinded by the ſucceſs that 
had hitherto attended him, as not to refl-& on the danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf, by provoking ſuch a warlike prince 


as Marcian. Genſeric heard him with patience; but reſuſed to 


comply with either of the emperor's requeſts *. Some writers 


tell us, that Marcian, finding he could obtain nothing of Gen 


ſeric by fair means, reſolved to make war upon him, but dicd 
before he could put his deſign in execution . TJornandes, as 
quoted by other writers, ſuppoſes him to have concluded a peace 
with the Vandals f. Procopius, who greatly extols Marcian in 
other reſpects, blames him for neglecting the affairs of Africa, 


and ſcrupling to make war upon Genſeric, by reaſon of the oath 
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he had been obliged to take, when priſoner in /fr:ica, that he 
would never moleſt the Vandals 5. Evagrius ſuppoſes Eudoxia, 
with her ſecond daughter Placidia, to have been ſent back to 
Marcian *; but he was therein certainly miſtaken; for Genſeric 
ſct thoſe two princeſſes at liberty ſeveral years after, at the re- 
queſt of the emperor Leo. Priſcus writes, that Genſeric ob- 
taincd of the emperor of the eaſt, Marcian, or his ſucceſſor 


Leo, part of the effects of the deceaſed emperor Valentinian, as 


the portion of Eudocia that prince's daughter married to Hun- 
eric the ſon of Genſeric i. But we do not well comprehend 
what right the emperor of the eaſt had to diſpoſe of what be- 
longed to the eraperor of the weſt. In the year 457, Avitus, 
emperor of the weſt, who had ſucceeded Valentinian III. be- 
ing depoſed, after a ſhort reign, Majorianus was choſen in his 
room. In the beginning of that prince's reign, the Vandal. 


made a deſcent on the coaſt of Campania; but the Romans, fall- 
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ing upon them while they were buſied in plundering the country, 


put great numbers of them to the ſword, among whom was the 
brother-in-law of Genſeric, and obliged the reſt to quit their 
booty, and fave themſelves on board their fleet. Majorianus, 
not ſatisfied with this ſmall advantage, reſolved to paſs over into 
Africa, and attempt the recovery of thoſe wealthy provinces. 
With this view he aſſembled a fleet conſiſting of three hundred 
veſſels, hired a great number of troops of the barbarians, who 


| lived in amity with the empire, and are named by S:dontus ', 


and made other neceſſary preparations for ſo great an under- 
taking; the Gauls, though greatly exhauſted by heavy impoſts, 
contributing with joy their ſhare towards them n. Of theſe 
military preparations mention is made by Procopius , and like- 
vile by Caſſiodore o, who tells us, that Majorianus ſpent the 


whole year 4 57 and the three following, in making the ne- 


ceſiary preparations for driving the Vandals out of Africa. At 
length, in the year 460, Majorianus leaving Arles, where he 
then reſided, ſoon after Eaſter, which that year fell on the 
twenty-ſeventh of March, bent his march towards Spain, 


which he entered in the month of May, with a deſign to croſs 


over from thence into Africa v. Procopius writes, that Majo- 


_ 7:@nus, the better to inform himſelf of the ſtrength of the 


cnem, went in diſguiſe to the court of Genſeric, pretending 
to be an embaſſador ſent by the Roman emperor with propoſals 
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for an accommodation: he adds, that, while Genſeric was 
ſhewing him his arſenal, all the arms moved of their own accord 
with a dreadful noiſe ?. The Romans did not in the leaſt doubt 
of ſucceſs, having Majorianus for leader; and the YVandal:, 
dreading the iſſue of a war under the conduct of ſo renowned 


a commander, did all that lay in their power to avoid it. Gen- 


ſeric ſent embaſſadors with propoſals for concluding a peace with 
the empire, which he promiſed to obſerve with the utmoſt 
fidelity; but theſe being rejected by the emperor, he laid waſte 
all Mauritania, and even poiſoned the waters, being informed, 


that Majorianus deſigned to land there, and thence march to 


Carthage. In the mean time, the Roman fleet being aſſem- 
bled in the bay of Alicant, and Majorianus ready to embarque, 


His fect 


a ſquadron of Genſeric's beſt ſhips appeared unexpectedly, and, furpriſcd : 


falling upon the Roman veſſels at anchor, ſunk a great number 
of them, diſabled others, and returned with ſome in triumph 
to Africa. This misfortune, which, we are told, was owing 
to the treachery of ſome on board the Roman fleet, diſconcerted 


7 the 
V andals. 


all the emperor's meaſures, and put a ſtop to the enterpriſe. 


However, Majorianus, perfiſting in his reſolution of invading 
Africa, ordered the ſhips to be repaired, and in the mean time 
returned to Arles, to paſs the winter there. Genſeric, finding 


the late misfortune had not diverted Majorianus from his former 


reſolution, and dreading the arms and valour of ſo great a ge- 
neral, diſpatched embaſladors to him with new propoſals, which 
he in the end accepted. Thus a peace was concluded between 
Majorianus and Genſeric; but the articles of the treaty have not 
been tranſmitted to us. Whatever they were, Genſeric did not 
long obſerve them; for he was no ſooner informed of the 
death of Majorianus, which happened the following year 401, 
than he ſent a powerful fleet to pillage the coaſts of $1ci/y and 
Italy, and even made himſelf maſter of Sardinra tt. 

THe following year 462, the inhabitants of [taly, beingin- 
formed, that Genſeri ic was making great preparations with a d 
ſign to renew his ravages on their coaſts, had recourſe to 3 
emperor of the eaſt, Severus, whom Nicimer had raiſed to the 
empire of the weſt, being no- ways qualified ior that higt tation, 
and altogether incapable of protecting them againſt ſo powerful 
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an enemy as Genſcric. They earneſtly intreated Les either ta 


ſupply them with ſhips of war, or to procure for them, by his 
mediation, ſome kind of agreement with the king of the Ju- 
dals. Leo declined ſending them any [uppucs, watch, he tid, 
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would be an open breach of the treaties ſubſiſting between Gen- 


ſeric and the emperors of the eaſt; but diſpatched embaſſadors 


Genſeric 
YOUVARS 


the coaſis of 


Italy an 
Sicily. 


into Africa, with propoſals for a peace with the weſtern em- 
pire, earneſtly preſſing Genſeric at the ſame time, to ſend back 
Eudoxia and her daughter Placidia. Genſeric anſwered, that 
he would hearken to no terms till the effects of Valentinian 
were delivered up to him, which he claimed as the portion of 
Eudocia, that prince's eldeſt daughter, whom his ſon Hunneric 
had married. However, he ſent back to Leo the two princeſſes, 
declaring, that he was willing to live in peace with the emperor 
of the eaſt; but under the above-mentioned pretences he never 
failed, for ſome years, to make deſcents early in the ſpring on 
the coaſts of Sicily and Italy, pillaging the country; but ever 
avoiding to engage the Romans, and retiring as ſoon as their 
forces appeared u. Oiybrius, of whom we have ſpoken elſe- 
where », having ſoon after married Placidia, Genſeric took 
from thence a new pretence to ravage /taly more than ever, 
declaring, that he would wage an eternal war with the weſtern 
empire, unleſs Olybrius, brother-in-law to his ſon, was raiſed 
to the imperial dignity *. Hereupon the inhabitants of Italy had 
recourſe anew to the emperor Leo, who diſpatched the patrician 
Tatian to Genſeric, injoining him to conclude a peace with that 
prince upon any terms; but Genſeric would hearken to none ?. 
In the mean time, the emperor Severus dying, the Romans ſent 
deputics to Conſtantinople, intreating Leo to ſend Anthems 
into Italy, whom they deſigned to chuſe emperor. Anthemius 

was a native of Conſtantinople, deſcended of an antient and il- 
luſtrious family, had married the daughter of the late emperor 
Marcian, and was at that time count of the eaſt. Leo readily 


complied with the requeſt of the Romans; ſo that Anthemius, 


And ltke- 
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arriving in Italy, was with one conſent choſen emperor, not- 
withſtanding the great intereſt made by Genſeric in favour of 
Oiybrius. Hereupon Genſeric, highly provoked againſt Leo 
for contributing to the promotion of Anthemius, ſent a power- 
ful fleet with orders to ravage Peloponneſus and the Greek iſlands, 
which they did accordingly, committing unheard-of cruelties, 
and carrying off a great number of captives . Leo was no 
ſooner informed of theſe ravages, than he diſpatched one Phi- 
larchus to acquaint Genſeric, that, if he did not forbear ſuch 
acts of hoſtility, he ſhould be obliged to make war upon him, 
and repel force with force. But Genſeric, deſpiſing his menaces, 
anſwered, that, if Leo thought fit to make war upon him, he 
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ſhould not find him unprepared; and ſoon after, to bid him, 
in a manner, dehance, he ſent his fleet to ravage anew the 
coaſts of Greece and the other maritime provinces of the eaſtern 
empire; nay, a report was ſpread in Conſtantinople, that his 
fleet had before the city of Alexandria, which greatly 


_ alarmed the emperor and the whole court. But we are told, 
that the famous anchoret Daniel Stylita, to whom the em- 


peror had recourſe, removed their fears, by aſſuring them, that 
the deſign of the barbarians would prove abortive; and that they 
would ſoon return to Africa, without being able to make them- 
ſelves maſters of Alexandria, or any other place. As he fore- 
told, ſo it happened; for the barbarians, after ſeveral unſucceſs- 


ful attempts on Alexandria and ſome other places, returned 
home, without either captives or booty *. 
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Tux following year 468, Leo, reſolving, at all events, to Leo mates 
revenge the affront offered by Genſeric to the eaſtern empire, va pre- 
made vaſt preparations for carrying the war over into Africa. parations, 
Procopius writes, that on this on he ſpent an hundred and wit de- 
thirty thouſand pounds weight of gold ®. Candidus, as quoted ien to in- 
by Suidas, tells us, that the prefects contributed forty-ſeven vade Afri- 


thouſand pounds weight of gold towards defraying the charges 


of this war; the prince ſeventeen thouſand of gold, and ſeventy 
thouſand of ſilver, out of his privy purſe; that the money ariſ- 
ing from the ſale of confiſcated eſtates was employed in buying 
up proviſions, purchaſing ſhips, hiring troops, Ee. and that 


Anthemius, emperor of the weſt, aſſiſted Leo to the utmoſt of 


his power both with men and money. Cedrenus computes the 


charges of this war in a manner, that to us ſeems quite intelli - 
gible l. Leo, ſays Procopius, aſſembled all the ſhips that were 
found in the ſeas and ports of his empire ©, which, according 


to Theophanes, amounted to one hundred thouſand . But that 


writer confounded perhaps the number of the ſhips with that of 


the men, who, according to Procopius &, did not exceed that 
number, Nicephorus ſuppoſes, with T heophanes, the fleet to 


have conſiſted of an hundred thouſand fail ; but, ſpeaking of 


the rowers, he makes them to amount to no more than ſeven 
thouſand ® ; a miſtake altogether unpardonable. Procopius only 


ſays, that Leo fitted out the greateſt fleet the Romans had ever 


had iz and Cedrenus, that the number of the ſhips amounted 


to one thouſand one hundred and thirteen, each ſhip having an 
hundred men on board *. In this enterpriſe were employed the 
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beſt troops of both empires; for not only Anthemius ſent very 
conſiderable ſupplies both of men and ſhips i, but likewiſe Mar- 


cellinus, who had eſtabliſhed a new ſevereignty in Dalmatia, 


as we have related elſewhere n; nay, that prince commanded 
in perſon, not only his own troops, but thoſe likewiſe that were 
ſent by Anthemius emperor of the weſt v. The fame of theſe 
warlike preparations ſtruck the whole world, fays Con/tantine 
Manaſſes o, with terror and amazement : nothing, continued 
he, ſeemed capable of defeating ſo numerous an army, ſo power- 
ful a fleet, except gold, which no power can reſiſt. But as the 
time appointed by Providence for puniſhing the Vandals was not 
yet come, Heaven ſuffered Leo to commit the whole manage- 
ment of this war to Bafiliſcus, brother to his wife Verina. Ba- 
filiſcus had gained great advantages over the barbarians in 


Thrace, where he had commanded as general of that province; 


ſo that, as to his military capacity, he ſeemed ſufficiently quali- 
fied for ſo great a command, the more as he had under him one 
B a perſon of extraordinary courage and experience in war p. 

ut, on the other hand, Baſiliſcus was actuated by two very 
dangerous paſſions, diz. avarice and ambition. The latter even 
prompted him to aſpire at the ſovereignty, which he hoped to 
attain by means of Aſpar, who governed under Leo with al- 
moſt an abſolute ſway ; but, as he profeſſed the doctrine of 
Arius, he was himſelf, on account of his religion, excluded 
from the imperial dignity. He had lately quarrelled with Leo, 
and therefore fearing, leſt that prince, if he got the better of 
the Vandals, ſhould, by his victory, be enabled to reduce his 
power, and puniſh him, as he well deſerved, for his arrogance, 
he is ſuppoſed to have entered into a private treaty with Baſi- 


| liſcus, promiſing to raiſe him to the throne, provided he ſpared 
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Genſeric, for whom he might likewiſe have ſome regard, as 
for one who profeſſed the ſame tenets with himſelf 2. The 
iſland of Sicily was appointed the place of the general rendez- 
vous r. From thence Marcellinus was to fail for Sardinia, 
which the Vandals had lately ſeized; Heraclius of Edeſſa, a 
brave and experienced officer, for Libya; and Baſiliſcus, with 
the greateſt part of the fleet and the flower of the troops, to 
{tcer his courſe ſtrait to Carthage. Purſuant to this plan, 
Marcellinus landed in Sardinia, and made himſelf maſter of 
that iſland, while Heraclius, with the troops quartered in 
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Egypt, in Thebais, and Cyrenaica, landing unexpectedly in the 
province Tripolitana, reduced Tripolis, and the other cities in 
that country. From thence he began his march by land, with 
a deſign to join Baſliſcus at Carthage. That commander, 


failing from Sicily, arrived with his fleet at cape Mercury, but 


fourteen leagues from Carthage, ſoon after Genſeric had received 
the diſagreeable news of the loſs of Sardinia and Libya. The 
arrival of ſo formidable a fleet, and the loſſes he had already 
ſuſtained, ſtruck him, tho' a man of great intrepidity, with ſuch 
terror, that, looking upon himſelf as irretrievably loſt, he is 


ſaid to have had ſome thoughts of evacuating Africa, and re- 


tiring elſewhere: and truly, if Baſiliſcus had marched directly 
to Carthage, during the panic which had ſeized the barbarians, 
he might, in all likelihood, have made himſelf maſter of that 
city, and put an end to the war at once, by an intire reduc- 
tion of the country. Some authors write, that he had already 
gained conſiderable advantages over the fleet of Genſeric ; 
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and Fornandes, that he attacked Carthage ſeveral times by ſea; 
but either for want of ſkill, or becauſe he was willing to favour 


Genſeric, his attacks were not ſo vigorous as the barbarians ex- 
pected *. Hereupon Genſeric, recovering from his late con- 
ſternation, ſent deputies to the Raman admiral, begging a truce 
of five days, to ſettle with him the conditions, on which he was 
to ſubmit to Les v. Some writers tell us, that, with the em- 
baſſadors, Genſeric ſent privately a conſiderable ſum to Ba/ili/- 
cus, hoping to induce him, by that means, to grant him his 
requeſt ; which he did accordingly, continuing in the mean 
time inactive in his camp *. Genſeric demanded the abo\ e- 
mentioned truce, hoping a favourable wind might ſpring up 
during that time for falling upon the Roman fleet ; for his men 
were all on board the ſhips of war, which were to tow other 
light and empty veſſels. The wind proving as favourable as the 
Vandals could wiſh, before the truce was expired, they weighed 
anchor, and, drawing near to the Roman fleet, ſet fire to the 
empty ſhips, which being, by the wind, driven upon the Ro- 
man fleet, ſpread to many of their ſhips, and threw their whole 
navy into the utmoſt confuſion. While the Romans were thus 
in diſorder, and buſied either in keeping off the fire-ſhips, or 
extinguiſhing the flames on board their own, the Vandals, fall- 
ing upon them, overwhelmed them with ſhowers of darts, took 
ſeveral of their ſhips, ſunk others, and obliged the reſt to ſave 
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themſelves in the beſt manner they could 2. Several Roman: 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion in a moſt eminent man- 
ner; but above all John, whom we have mentioned above, 
who, finding himſelt ſurrounded on all fides by the enemy, at- 


tacked them one after another, and killed a great number of 


them on board their veſſels; but, not being able to prevent 
their boarding his, when he ſaw himſelf overpowered, he threw 
himſelf, armed as he was, on a plank into the ſea. Genſon, 
the ſon of Genſeric, admiring his courage and gallant behaviour, 


| begged he would not abandon himſelf to deſpair, offering him 


at the ſame time his life and liberty ; but the brave commander 


anſwering, John ſhall never fall into the hands of ſuch dogs, 


quitted his plank, and was drowned o. Theophanes writes, that 
Genſeric fell upon the Romans in the night, and that finding 
them not upon their guard, but aſleep, as they depended upon 
the truce, he eaſily overcame them ©. Baſiliſcus, ſays Con- 


 Fantine Manaſſes, was glad to be overcome ; and Zonaras 


writes, that, inſtead of encouraging his men with his example, 
he betook himſelf the firſt to flight ; which gave new vigour to 
the enemy, and quite diſheartened the Romans. Heraclius, 


who was in full march from Libya to Carthage, upon the news | 


of the bad ſucceſs of Bafiliſcus, thought it adviſeable to turn 
back, and haſten into the territories of the empire. Marcelli- 
nus returned to Sicily, where he was aſſaſſinated by an officer 
who commanded under him, not without the privity, as was 
ſuppoſed, of Anthemius, to whom his power gave no ſmall um- 
brage. As for Baſiliſcus, he returned to Sicily with the few 


_ ſhips that had eſcaped, and from thence to Conſtantinaple, where, 


upon his arrival, he took refuge in the church of St. Sophia. 
But though his treachery was publicly known, his life was 


| ſpared, and leave granted him to retire to Heraclea in Thrace, 


the empreſs Verina, his ſiſter, having employed the great inte- 


reſt ſhe had with the emperor in his behalf S. But Aſþar, who 


had promiſed him the ſovereignty, as the reward of his treachery, 


was ſo far from being able to perform his promiſe, that he could 
not ſave his own life, being, by Leo's orders, put to death ſoon 


after, as we have related at length in our Roman hiſtory b. Such 
was the iſſue of this unhappy expedition, which is ſaid to have 
drained both empires of their wealth, and to have coft them 
the lives of above fifty thouſand men i. Genſeric, finding the 


Romans quite diſheartened by the loſſes they had ſuſtained, re- ' 
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ſolved not to let flip ſo favourable an opportunity of extending 
his conqueſts. Accordingly, without loſs of time, he put to Genſeric 
ſea, and, landing in Sardinia, recovered that iſland from the u t 
Romans. Thence he failed to Sicily, which he likewiſe re- Sicily, 
duced, as he did the three following years all the iſlands be- — 
tween Italy and Africa *, the Romans be ing no- ways in a con- 

dition to put a ſtop to his conqueſts, and trembling at the very 

name of Genſerit l. From theſe iſlands he ſent yearly fleets to 

ravage the coaſts of Italy, of Peloponneſus, and the Greek 

iſlands, equally deſpiſing both emperors, and bidding defiance to 

their power. At length, in the year 476, he concluded a peace 

with Odzacer king of [taly, to whom he yielded the iſland of Si- 

cily, but upon condition he ſhould hold it of him, and pay him a 

yearly tribute, for the ſecuring of which he kept the ftrong 

caſtle of Lilyozum®. The year before, he had concluded a Cnc ludes 
peace with the emperor Zeno, the ſucceſſor of Leo, who, re- @ peace 
nouncing all claim to the provinces of Africa, yielded them with Ze- 
for ever to Genſeric and his deſcendants. The perſon em- no, af 
ployed by Zeno on this occaſion was one Severus, a ſenator of 
an unblemiſhed character, and highly eſteemed on account of ye nog 5 
his diſintereſtedneſs, candor, and integrity. He was received Y af k 
by Genſeric with al! poſſible marks of honour and eſteem, that Cb 5 
prince, who was ſtricken in years, being deſirous to put an end 475. 

to the war by a laſting peace, that his ſon Hunneric might 


quietly enjoy the kingdom he had founded. After the conclu- 


ſion of the peace upon the terms we have mentioned above, 
of the 
Roman embaſſador, ſent him a conſiderable ſum of money, and 
very rich preſents; which he refuſed, ſaying, That the only 
preſent worthy of a Roman embaſſador, would be the delivery 
of the many Romans, who were held in captivity. Genſeric 
was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he immediately ſent for 
Severus, and told him, that all the Roman captives, who had 
fallen to his ſhare, and to the ſhare of his children, were free, 
and at his diſpoſal , and gave him at the ſame time leave to ran- - 
ſom ſuch as had been divided among the ſoldiers and officers of 
his army, provided he could prevail upon them to part with 
them, it not being in his power to force them to it. Severus, 
having thus obtained without ranſom the liberty of all the Ro- 
man captives belonging to the king and the royal family, fold 
publicly by auction all his plate and furniture, and, with the 
money aceruing from thence, redeemed many others ". Seve- 
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themſelves in the beſt manner they could . Several Roman: 
iſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion in a moſt eminent man- 
ner ; but above all FE whom we have mentioned above, 
who, finding himſelf ſurrounded on all fides by the enemy, at- 
tacked them one after another, and killed a great number of 
them on board their veſſels ; but, not being able to prevent 
their boarding his, when he ſaw himſelf overpowered, he threw 
himſelf, armed as he was, on a plank into the ſea. Genſon, 
the ſon of Genſeric, admiring his courage and gallant behaviour, 
begged he would not abandon himſelf to deſpair, offering him 
at the ſame time his life and liberty; but the brave commander 
anſwering, John ſhall never fall into the hands of ſuch dogs, 
quitted his plank, and was drowned d. Theophanes writes, that 
Genſeric fell upon the Romans in the night, and that finding 
them not upon their guard, but aſleep, as they depended upon 
the truce, he eaſily overcame them.. Baſiliſcus, ſays Con- 
fantine Manaſſes, was glad to be overcome ; and Zonaras 
writes, that, inſtead of encouraging his men with his example, 
he betook himſelf the firſt to flight ; which gave new vigour to 
the enemy, and quite diſheartened the Romans. Heraclius, 
who was in full march from Libya to Carthage, upon the news 
of the bad ſucceſs of Baſiliſcus, thought it adviſeable to turn 
back, and haſten into the territories of the empire. Marcelli- 
nus returned to Sicily, where he was aſſaſſinated by an officer 
who commanded under him, not without the privity, as was 
ſuppoſed, of Anthemius, to whom his power gave no ſmall um- 
brage *. As for Baſiliſcus, he returned to Sicily with the few 
ſhips that had eſcaped, and from thence toCon/tantinople, where, 
upon his arrival, he took refuge in the church of St. Sophia. 
But though his was publicly known, his life was 
ſpared, and leave him to retire to Heraclea in Thrace, 
the empreſs Yerina, his ſiſter, having employed the ou inte- 
reſt ſhe had with the emperor in his behalf s. But Aſþar, who 
had promiſed him the ſovereignty, as the reward of his , 
was ſo far from being able to perform his promiſe, that he could 
not ſave his own life, being, by Leo's orders, put to death ſoon 
r Such 


after, as we have related at le 
was the iſſue of this unhappy expedition, which is ſaid to have 
drained both empires of their wealth, and to have coſt them 
the lives of above fiſty thouſand men i. Genſeric, finding the 
Romans quite diſheartened by the loſſes they had ſuſtained, re- 
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ſolved not to let flip ſo favourable an opportunity of extending 
his conqueſts. Accordingly, without loſs of time, he put to Genſeric 
ſea, and, landing in Sardinia, recovered that iſland from the uc 


| Romans. Thence he failed to Sicily, which he likewiſe re- Sicily. 


Sardinia, 


duced, as he did the three following years all the iſlands be- 25 


tween Italy and Africa *, the Romans being no- ways in a con- 
dition to put a ſtop to his conqueſts, and trembling at the very 
name of Genſerit l. From theſe iſlands he ſent yearly fleets to 
ravage the coaſts of Italy, of Peloponneſus, and the Greek 
iſlands, equally deſpiſing both emperors, and bidding defiance to 
their power. At length, in the year 476, he concluded a peace 
with Odzacer king of Italy, to whom he yielded the iſland of Si- 
cily, but upon condition he ſhould hold it of him, and pay him a 
yearly tribute, for the ſecuring of which he kept the ſtrong 
caſtle of Lihb um m. The year before, he had concluded a Concludes 
peace with the emperor Zeno, the ſucceſſor of Leo, who, re- à peace 
nouncing all claim to the provinces of Africa, yielded them ith Ze- 
for ever to Genſeric and his deſcendants. The perſon em- no, v 
ployed by Zeno on this occaſion was one Severus, a ſenator of 
an unblemiſhed character, and highly eſteemed on account of 4 roy og 
his diſintereſtedneſs, candor, and integrity. He was received 7 e , 
by Genſeric with al! poſſible marks of honour and eſteem, that Crit 998 
prince, who was ſtricken in years, being deſirous to put an end 
to the war by a laſting peace, that his ſon Hunneric might yy 
uietly enjoy the kingdom he had founded. After the conclu- 
on of the peace upon the terms we have mentioned above, 
Genſeric, greatly taken with the frugal life and modefty of the 
Roman embaſſador, ſent him a conſiderable ſum of money, and 
very rich preſents; which he refuſed, ſaying, That the' only 
preſent worthy of a Roman embaſſador, would be the delivery 
of the many Romans, who were held in captivity. Genſeric 
was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he immediately ſent for 
Severus, and told him, that all the Roman captives, who had 
fallen to his ſhare, and to the ſhare of his children, were free, 


and at his diſpoſal, and gave him at the ſame time leave to ran- 


ſom ſuch as had been divided among the ſoldiers and officers of 
his army, provided he could prevail upon them to part with 
them, it not being in his power to force them to it. Severus, 
having thus obtained without ranſom the liberty of all the Ro- 
man captives belonging to the king and the royal family, ſold 
publicly by auction all his plate and furniture, and, with the 
money aceruing from thence, redeemed many others ". Seve- 
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The Hiſtory of the Sueves. Boox IV. 
rus prevailed likewiſe on Genſeric to ſuffer the church of the 
catholics at Carthage to be opened, and to recal the eccleſiaſtics 
belonging to it, whom he had baniſhed ſome time before o. 
Genſeric died ſoon after ; but the peace was religiouſly obſerved 
by his ſucceſſors till the reign of Juſfinian, who, eſpouſing the 
cauſe of Hilderic againſt his brother Gilimer, who had uſurped 
the crown, drove the Vandals out of Africa, and reunited 
thoſe provinces to the empire. But as by this peace the domi- 
nion of the Vandals was firmly eſtabliſhed in Africa, the Ro- 
mans renouncing all claim to that province, we ſhall, purſuant 
to our plan, reſerve a farther account of their affairs to a more 


proper place, and in the mean time deliver what we have found 


The name, 
ſeats, ort- 
gin, &c. 
of the 
Sueves. 


in the antients concerning the Suedes, from the earlieſt account 


of time till their ſettling in Spain. 
o Vicr. Virexs. I. i. p 16, 
SEKT. IVV. 
The antient ſtate, &c. of the Sueves, till their ſettling 


in Spain. 
HE Sueves were, in Cæſar's time, the greateſt and moſt 
1 warlike nation of all ny v. Tacitus divides them 
into ſeveral tribes or nations, known by different.names, com- 


prehending, under the common name of Sueves, the following 


people, viz. the Longobardi, the Semnones, the Rheudingi, the 
Aviones, the Angli %, Ptolemy mentions only three nations of 


the Sueves, viz. the Suevi Longobardi, the Suevi Samnones, 


and the Suevi Angili, whom Tacitus, and other writers, call 


| Angli. Some writers will have the Vandals and Sueves to be 


one and the ſame people, called Vandals from the word Wan- 
drende, and Sueues from the word Schwacbende, both which ſig- 
nify wanderers ; for Strabo tells us, that the Surves often 
changed their ſeats, wandering from place to place *. In the 


time of the emperor Nero, they dwelt between the Rhine and 
the Elbe; for Strabo, who flouriſhed under that prince, ſpeaks 


of them thus: The Sueves are a great and powerful people; 


for their country extends from the Rhine to the Elbe; nay, 


ſome of that nation dwell beyond the Elbe. Some years after, 
that is, in the time of Tacitus the hiſtorian, they were ſeated 
between the Elbe and the Viſtula or Wei ſſer; for there they are 
placed by that writer . From them the Suevus, now the 
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Oder, took its name; and the Baltic was called the Suevian 
ſea. Solinus is of opinion, that they were called Suev: from 
mount Suevio, parting Germany from Sarmatia. As to their 
origin, nothing has been alledged by authors but what is very 
uncertain, and no-ways to be depended upon, ſome deriving, 
their origin from Scandinavia, ſome from Sarmatia, ſome from 
Hungery, and ſome endeavouring, with ſeveral arguments and 


monuments of antiquity, to convince us, that they were origi- 


nally a German nation *. Some writers tell us, that they came 
out of Scandinavia, and ſettled on the banks of the Albis or 


| the Elbe; that they were there ſubdued by the Saxons, and 


thence blended under their name, as were all the other nations 
conquered by that people. However, the Sueves retained at 
the ſame time their own name; and hence the Angli, who 
were, as we have hinted above, a Suevian nation, are ſome- 
times called Saxones Angli, and ſometimes Suevi Angli. Ciſne- 
rus ſuppoſes theſe to be two different nations * ; but his opinion 
is plainly confuted by the learned Sheringham v. The Sueves 
were a warlike nation, and, as ſuch, are commended both b 

Cæſar and Tacitus, of whom the former often confounds them 
with the Catti, as after him does Strabs *, and likewiſe Seneca 
the tragic writer /; for, by theſe writers, they are placed in 


| the Hercynian foreſt, which was, beyand diſpute, inhabited by 
the Catti or Chatti. The Sueves had kings of their own, and 


ſeem to have agreed in cuſtoms and manners with the other 
German nations. But of their affairs we know very little till 


| the Romans became acquainted with them, which happened in 


the year of Rome 742, the twenty-ſecond of Auguſtus's reign, 
and about eight years before the birth of our Saviour, when 
Druſus, the ſon of Livia and brother to Tiberius, paſſing the 


' Rhine, entered Germany, and, in three campaigns, reduced 


all the nations between that river and the Elbe, and among 


the reſt the Sueves. But that young prince dying on his return 


to Rome, the nations he had ſubdued threw off the yoke; 

which obliged Augu/tus to diſpatch Tiberius againſt them, who 
over-ran great part of Germany, and forced the barbarians to 
ſend deputies to Auguſtus, ſuing for peace; but the emperor 
would not even hear them, becauſe the Sicambrians, one of the 
moſt warlike nations among them, had not ſent their deputics 
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The Si- with thoſe of the other barbarians. The war was therefore 
cambrians continued, till the Sicambrians, no longer able to hold out, 
and Sueves ſubmitted to ſuch conditions as Auguſtus thought fit to impoſe 
ſubmit to upon them, as did likewiſe the Sueves, the allies and confede- 
Tiberius. rates of the Sicambrians . The Sicambrians and Sueves hav- 
7 1 i ing thus ſubmitted, Tiberius, purſuant to the inſtructions he 
1 re Chriſt had received from Auguſtus, obliged forty thouſand of them to 
Mop of paſs the Rhine, and ſettle in Gaul. Suetonius tells us, that 


hem ſeats were allotted to them on the banks of that river ©; but 


tranſ-. -Suetonius, ſays Bucherius, was therein perhaps miſtaken, it 
planted being probable, that they were placed at a conſiderable diſtance 
into Gaul. from the Rhine, to prevent their paſling that river, and joining 
| the other German nations; nay, that author endeavours to 
prove from ſeveral antient monuments, which are ftil} extant, 
that the country about Courtray was antiently inhabited by the 
Sueves dl. Some are of opinion, that from theſe Sueves ſprung 
the Burgundians, ſo called from the boroughs, in Latin burgi, 


in which they were placed by the Romans; but this opinion is | 


generally exploded. There are no traces remaining, whence we 
can conjecture what country was allotted to the Sicambrians e. 
'Tho' ſome of that people remained beyond the Rhine, yet, in 
the ſpace of about ſixty years, the whole nation was extinct ,. 
Of them therefore is to be underſtood what we read in Dion, 
12. that Auguſtus having diſtributed into ſeveral villages the 
Germans he had taken in war, they were ſo grieved thereat, 


that they deſtroyed themſelves with their own hands, efpecially 


the perſons of diſtinction among them, who were very 'nume- 
rous s. Mention is made of the Sicambrians after this time; 
but it is commonly thought, that the name of Sicambrians was 


given to the neighbouring nations, who ſcttled in their country, 


that is, in the ſouthern parts of Męſiphalia. Auguſtus thus 


obliged part of the Sicambrians and Sueves to quit their own 


country, in order to weaken them, having found by experi- 

ence, that he could neither depend upon their word nor their 
hoſtages 7. np | 

Thy drive In the reign of Tiberius, the Sueves, quarrelling among them- 

out their ſelves, which was chiefly owing to his intrigues, drove out 

ting Ma- Marobodes their king, a prince greatly dreaded by the Romans, 

robodes. and choſe Catualdes in his room, who, at the inſtigation ot 

Tiberius, had ſtirred up the Sueves againſt him. Marobodes 

took refuge in the Roman dominions, and was allowed by Tibe- 
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rius to ſettle at Ravenna, where he paſſed the laſt eighteen 


years of his life. Catualdes himſelf was ſoon after driven from 
the throne, and obliged to take refuge in the city of Frejus. 


As both princes came attended by great numbers of Sueves, Some 
their friends and adherents, Tiberius, apprehending they might Sueves 21. 
diſturb the peace of the empire, allotted them lands beyond the lowed to 


Danube, and appointed a uation, by name Vannius, to reign 
over them. Vannius governed them for the ſpace of thirty years, 
that is to the year 50, of the chriſtian æra, the tenth of the 
emperor Claudius, when being in the end become obnoxious 
to the nation, on account of his haughty and imperious conduct, 
| he was by them, with the aſſiſtance of their neighbours, the 

Hermundurians and Lygians, depoſed and baniſhed *. Clau- 
dius refuſed to aſſiſt him; but nevertheleſs allowed him to re- 
tire into Pannonia, and even gave him and his followers lands in 
that province l. Vangio and Sido, nephews to Vannius by his 
ſiſter, but his declared enemies, divided his dominions between 
them, and continued ever faithful to the Romans n. Sido, and 
Italicus, who had ſucceeded Vangio, joined Veſpaſian with all 
their forces againſt Vitellius, and on that occaſion commanded 
their troops in perſon”. In the year 83, a colony of Sueves was 
ſettled in Frifia ; for Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, tells us, 
that ſome Germans in the Roman ſervice, and quartered in Bri- 
tain, having killed their officers, and made their eſcape, were 
driven aſhore on the coaſt of Germany, and there taken and 
ſold for ſlaves by the Sueves and Friſians, who believed them 
pirates *. How, or on what occaſion, the Sueves came to ſettle 
there, we are no-where told. In the year 85, the Sueves, and 
their allies the Lygians, being greatly harraſſed by the neighbou:- 
ing nations, ſent deputies to Domitian, carneſtly intreating him to 


aſſiſt them in their diſtreſs. Domitian diſmiſſed the embaſſadors 


with a favourable aniwer, but ſent them only one hundred 

horſemen ; which ſa provoked the Sueves, that, joining the 
 laxzyges, a Sarmatic nation, they reſolved to paſs the Danube, 
and, by laying waſte the Roman territories, revenge the affront 


that had been offered them ; for they thought themſelves af- 


fronted and derided by the emperor ?. What happened after, 
our hiſtorian has not thought fit to tell us ; but Tacitus, in one 


ſettle be- 
yond the 
Danube. 


Year after 
Chrift 19. 


place à, writes, that the Sarmatians and Suevians roſe in arms 


againſt the empire: and in another *, that, ſoon after Agricola 
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was returned to Rome, that is, in 85, the Roman armies were 

They 4:/:at defeated in Pannonia. The Sueves, of whom Dion ſpeaks 
th: Ro- here, were, without all doubt, thoſe to whom Tiberius had 
mans in allotted lands beyond the Danube, as we have related above. 
Pannonia. That writer places them, and likewiſe the Lygians, in Ma ſia, 
Moog ＋ giving to that province a far greater extent than other hiſtorians 
85. and geographers have done; for, even according to him, theſe 
people dwelt beyond the Danube, which was, according to all 

other writers, the boundary of Mafia to the north, that pro- 

vince extending along the ſouth ſide of the Danube, from the 
confluence of that river and the Saw or Sava, at Belgrade, to 

the Euxine ſea*. We find no farther mention of the Sweves 

till the year 168, when, joining the Marcomanns and other 

German nations, they laid waſte ſeveral provinces, defeated 

eat armies, and threatened the empire with utter deſtruction. 

ut of this war, which is compared, by the antients, to the 

Punic and Cimbrian wars, we have ſpoken at length in our Ro- 

man hiſtory , to which we refer the reader. In 268, the firſt 
of Claudius's reign, the Sueves, entering into an alliance with 
other German nations, broke into Italy, and advanced as far as 
the lake Benacus, now lago di Garda, in the neighbourhood of 
Verona ; but were there utterly defeated by the emperor, and 
moſt of them cut in pieces . This, perhaps, is the victory 
of which Vopiſcus ſpeaks, where he tells us, that, in the reign 
of Claudius, Aurelian fought a great battle with the Suzves, and 
gained a ſignal victory over them v. In 357, the twenty-firſt 
of Conflantius's reign, the Sueves broke into Rhetia, the 
Duadians into Valeria, and the Sarmatians into Lower Pan- 
nonia and Upper Maia, which obliged the emperor, who was 
then at Rome, to quit that metropolis, and march againſt them x. 
But as he returned ſoon after to Italy, and no mention is made 
of any engagement, we may conclude from thence, that at his 


approach the barbarians withdrew, and retired to their reſpec- 


tive countries. The poet Claudian, in his poem againſt Zutro- 
pius, tells us, that when news was brought to Honorius of that 
| miniſter's promotion to the conſulſhip, the prince was then bu- 
fied, with Stilicho, in receiving the ſubmiſſions of the Alemann,, 
the Sicambrians, and the Sueves; in giving them kings, and 
| ſettling the number of troops which they were to furniſh 7. 
This is ſuppoſed to have happened about the year 398, but 
as theſe nations are not ſaid, by any hiſtorian, to have ſubmitted 
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to Honorius, we are inclined to believe theſe pretended ſubmiſ- 
ſions to be only a poetical fiction. In the year 406, they entered 73% ,,;., 


Gaul with the Alans and Vandals, and from thence paſſed into Gaul, and 


Spain in 409, as we nave related above. They continued ra- thence paſ5 
vaging that country, putting all to fire and ſword, till the year inte Spain. 


411, when, the Romans being quite driven out, they made 


peace with the natives, and divided the S paniſb provinces by lot 
among them. In this diviſion, Galicia fell to the Vandals and 
Sueves; but the inhabitants of that province, refuſing to ſubmit 
to the barbarians, ſtood up in defence of their liberties, and 
formed a ſeparate ſtate in a corner of their antient country, 
where they were often attacked by the Sueves, under the con- | 
duct of Emeric or Ermeric, their king. But that prince, being #4: 


ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, ſuffered them to live in peace thy divide 


the ſeven laſt years of his reign *. About three years after the 2-15 the 
Sueves, Vandals, and Alans, had divided the Spaniſh provinces Vandals 


among them, Ataulphus, king of the Viſigotbs, quitting Gaul, 74 Alans. 


3 


ſettled in Catalonia, where he was murdered the ſame year, as —— after 
was likewiſe his ſucceſſor Sigeric, after a ſhort reign of ſeven 1411. 


days, as we have related above. But Vallia, who ſucceeded 
Sigeric, _—_ concluded a peace with the Romans, fell upon 
the Sueves, Vandals, and Alans in Spain, gained ſeveral ad- 


vantages over them, and cut off ſuch numbers of the Alans, 


| that the few who eſcaped the general ſlaughter, were obliged to 
| ſubmit to Gonderic, king of the Vandals. The Sueves likewiſe 


ſuſtained great loſſes in this war; but nevertheleſs maintained, 
againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Goths, that part of Galicia, 
which, in the diviſion of the provinces, had fallen to their ſhare. 
The Goths returning ſoon after, that is in 418, to Gaul, 


| where Conſtans had beſtowed on them Aquitania Secunda, the 


Vandals and Sueves began to quarrel among themſelves; for, 
the year after the departure of the Goths, we find the Sueves, 
with their king Emeric, ſhut up by Gonderic, king of the 
Vandals, among the mountains of Biſcay. But Aſterius, count 
of Spain, and Maurocelus, vicar to the præfectus prætorio, 
falling unexpectedly upon the Vandals, obliged them to leave 


the Sueves, and retire out of Galicia into Bætica . Upon 


their retreat, the Sueves made themſelves maſters of that part 5 
of Galicia which had been * them. In the year 430, a 75 Sueves 
body of Szeves attempted to croſs the Rhine, with a deſign to?” Ger- 
enter Gaul, and from thence to paſs into Spain, and join their feared be 
countrymen ſettled in Galicia; but Aetius, who was then in' eius 7 
Gaul, falling upon them, cut great numbers of them in pieces, ; 
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and obliged the reſt to return to their own country, between 
the Elbe and Weiſſel ®. Of this victory Fornandes ſpeaks with- 
out all doubt, where he tells us, that Aetizs overcame the 
Sueves, made a dreadful havock of that nation, and ſubjected 
them to the empire . At the ſame time, he defeated with great 
laughter the Juthongians, whoſe country bordered on Rh. 
tia, and the Norici, who were ſubjects of the empire, but had 


revolted, and joined the Sueves and Futhongians 4. 


TheSueves IN Spain the Sueves made their utmoſt efforts to reduce the 


in Spain 


inhabitants of Galicia; but that brave people ſtill maintained 


mate war themſelves free, defending their ſtrong-holds, againſt the re- 
upon the peated attacks of the barbarians, with ſuch reſolution, that 
natives of Emeric thought it adviſeable to conclude a peace with them, 


Galicia, 


that his people, who began to be greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
corn, might apply themſelves to the tilling of the land, and 
other works of agriculture. This peace, however, was but 


ſhort-lived; for, the following year 431, the Sueves began 


hoſtilities anew, and, breaking into the territories of the na- 
tives, committed there dreadful ravages, deſtroying all with 
fire and (word. Hereupon the unhappy Galicians diſpatched 
Idatius the chronologer, their biſhop, into Gaul, to acquaint 


_ Aetius with the deplorable condition to which they were re- 


duced ; and to intreat him to ſend what troops he could ſpare to 
their aſſiſtance. Aetius, who was then at war with the Franks, 
not being able to afford them the leaſt aid, ſent count Cenſorius 


into Spain, with the character of embaſſador, to Emeric, 
hoping to induce him, by that means, to conclude a peace with 


the natives. Emeric received the Roman embaſſador with the 


oreateſt marks of honour, and, at his requeſt, began to treat 


with the Galicians ; but the treaty was ſoon broken off, and 
hoſtilities renewed, which continued till the year 437, when 
Cenſorius was ſent again to the court of Emeric, with one Fre- 
timund, to bring about an accommodation between that prince 
and the Galicians ; which they did in the end, Emeric being 
ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, and thereby rendered inca- 
pable of bearing the toils of war. A peace being thus con- 
cluded, Emeric reſigned. the crown to his ſon Rechila, after he 
had reigned twenty-eight years, reckoning from the year 409, 
when the Sueves firſt entered Spain under his conduct. He 
lived four years after his reſignation quite retired, without ever 
concerning himſelf with public affairs. Rechila ſignalized the 
beginning of his reign, ſays Idatius, with a victory gained in 
Bætica over one Andevotus, whoſe rich treaſures he pillaged 53 
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but who this Andevotus was, we are no-where told. In the Rechila, 
year 439, Rechila, entering Luſitania, made himſelf maſter of #:»g the 
Merida, the capital of that province“; and, purſuing his con- Sueves, 
queſts, reduced, the two following years, the city of Seville, png Kur- 
and the two provinces of Bætica and Cartagena. Hereupon the /* [Gum yo 
Romans, who had anew taken poſſeſſion of Bætica, upon the 4 4 85 
departure of the Vandals, diſpatched into Spain one Aftierus, to % 7. 
drive them out of the provinces they had ſeized. Aſtierus fell provinces 
upon the Bagaudz, who had lately ſettled in the province of / Bœtica 
Tarraco, and, cutting moſt of them in pieces, recovered that and Car 
country i; but we do not find, that he attempted any thing tagena. 
againſt the Sueves. Not long after, Vitus, who commanded a L. r after 
conſiderable body of Roman troops in Spain, with the title of C! 
magiſter militiz, entering the provinces of Bætica and Carta- 
gena, committed there great ravages; but a body of Goths, 


vVvho came to his aſſiſtance, being defeated by Rechila, both he 


and his army were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that, betaking 
themſelves to a ſhameful flight, they left the Sueves at full liberty 

to pillage the country at their pleaſure, and reduce ſeveral ſtrong- 
holds, that, till then, had been held by the Romans *. Two Rechila 
years after, that is, in 447, died Rechila, and was ſucceeded ,,..,,.7 


by his ſon Rechiarius, who took the royal enſigns at Merida, by his fon 


in the month of Aug/? of the preſent year, notwithſtanding the Rechia- 
oppoſition he met with from ſome of his own nation !. He riss. 


profeſſed the catholic faith; but began his reign by plundering Year after 


his neighbours lands w. The following year, he married the CAA? 
daughter of Theodoric, king of the Goths in Languedoc, and, 
immediately after his marriage, entering the territories of the 


Gaſcons, who were {till in Spain, fays father Labbé in his chro- 


nology, laid them waſte far and near. From thence he went 


to pay a viſit to his father-in-law at Tolouſe, and, on his return 
to Spain, ſurpriſed the city of Lerida, whence he carried with 


him a great number of captives. He afterwards pillaged the 
territory of Saragoſa ®, which, according to [/idorus, in his 
chronology of the Sueves, belonged to the Romans v. The 


fame writer adds, that in this expedition Rechiarius had with 
him a body of Gs; and that he likewiſe laid waſte the pro- 
vince of Cartagena, which Rechila, ſays he, had reſtored to 


the Romans d. In the year 452, the tweaty-ſeventh of the 


reign of Valentinian III. Manſuetus, count of Spain, and count 


Fronts were ſent, by the emperor, to Rechiarius, with propo- 
(als for an accommodation between him and the natives of Span, 
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who ſtil] continued ſubject to the Romans. Rechiarius not only 
received the Roman embaſſadors with the greateſt marks of 
eſteem, but concluded a peace upon the terms which the em- 
peror had injoined them to propoſe. What theſe terms were, 
we are no- where told; but they are ſaid, by Idatius, to have 
been very advantageous to the empire r. The peace, thus con- 


cluded, was religiouſly obſerved by Rechiarius till the death of 


Valentinian in 455, when, taking advantage of the general con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the murder of that prince, and likewiſe of 


his ſucceſſor Maximus, he over-ran and pillaged the province 


of Cartagena, with a deſign, ſays Fornandes, to make himſelf 
maſter of all the countries that were {till held in Spain by the 


 Romans*. Hereupon Avitus, who had ſucceeded Maximus, 


Theodo- 


ric king of 


the Viſi- 
goths, 
pu es the 
cauſe of 
th! RO- 
mans a- 


gainſt him. 


diſpatched count Fronto into Spain to put the king of the Szeves 
in mind of the treaty he had concluded with Valentinian. At 
the ſame time, Theodoric, king of the Viſigoths, who had 
eſpouſed the intereſt of Avitus, diſpatched embaſſadors to Re- 
chiarius his ſon-in-law, earneſtly intreating him not to ſeize on 
the countries belonging to the empire, leſt he too ſhould be ob- 
lized to treat him as an enemy, and join the emperor, whom 
he was bound to ſupport againſt him t.. What anſwer Rectha- 
rius returned to the 3 our hiſtorian does not inform 
us: he only tells us, that he had no ſooner diſmiſſed them, 


than, breaking into the province of Tarraco, which belonged 


to the Romans, he laid it waſte, without the leaſt regard either 


to treaties or juſtice "®, Hereupon Theedoric ſent him a ſecond 


embaſſy, to which he anſwered, with great haughtineſs, that 


if Theodoric found fault with his conduct, he was ready to give 
him an account of it at Tolouſe, Thecodoric, piqued at this 


_ anſwer, began to prepare for war; and, having firſt concluded 


a peace with the neighbouring nations, he ſet out, with the 


conſent and approbation of Avitus, for Spain, leading with him 


a very numerous army, conſiſting of his own people, and a body 
of auxiliary Burgundians, commanded by Gondiac and Hilperic, 
or Chilperic, the ſon, as is ſuppoſed, of Gundicarius, king of 
that people, who was killed about the year 436 ”. Rechzarius 
was in the mean time buſied in ravaging anew the province of 
Tarraco, whence he carried with him into Galicia a conſidera- 


ble booty and a great number of captives *. But hearing that 


Theadoric was marching againſt him, he went to meet him at 


the head of a powerful army. Hereupon an engagement en- 


ſucd oa the banks of the Urbicus, now Orbegua, at a place 
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about twelve miles from Aftorga. Both armies engaged with Rechia- 
t reſolution and intrepidity; but in the end the Szeves were rius at- 

utterly defeated, and put to flight. Rechiarius, who was dan- Cr de- 

gerouſly wounded, with much ado made his eſcape, and took J, 
refuge in a diſtant corner of Galicia. The battle was fought %, and 

on a Friday, the fifth of October; and Theodoric, purſuing "4 : 1 ; 

the enemy, entered Braga on a Sunday, the twenty-cighth of 7 

the ſame month, and gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers”. ric. 

From Braga he advanced to a place called Portucal, whither 

the fugitive king had retired. Jornandes writes, that Rechi- 

arius attempted to make his eſcape by ſca, but was driven back 

by a ſtorm . Be that as it will, all authors agree, that he was 

taken and delivered up to Theodoric, by whoſe orders he was 

put to death, after he had been kept ſome time in priſon . 

The Sueves, diſheartened by the captivity of their king, ſub- 

mitted to the Goths, by whom great numbers of them were put 

to the ſword, though Theodoric had ordered their lives t> be 

ſpared d. Theodoric appointed one of his officers, named Agui- 

ulphus, to govern the Szeves who had ſubmitted to him. But 

he, revolting from Theodoric, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 

king of the Szeves; which obliged Theodoric to ſend a powerful 

army againſt him, by whom he was defeated, taken priſoner, 

and, by Theodoric's orders, ſoon after beheaded ©, Thus For- 

nandes; but Idatius only ſays, that he died the following year 
at Porto . The Sueves, who, refuſing to ſubmit to the Maldra | 
Goths, had retired to the moſt diſtant corner of Galicia, no en King 
ſooner heard, that Rechiarius was dead, than ſcorning to live wi 5 
in ſubjection either to the Got /s, or the treacherous Aqui ulphus, _ _=_ 6 
they choſe one Maldra, the fon of Maſſilel, in his room *. ht hes 

Theodoric king of the Viſgoths, after the above-mentioned 

victory over the Sueves, had marched from Galicia into Luſita- 

nia, and there, after reducing ſeveral other cities, had laid ſiege 

to Merida, the metropolis of the province, which, in the end, 

was obliged to ſurrender. The king deſigned at firſt to give up 

the city to be plundered by his ſoldiers; but St. Eulalia, a fa- 

mous martyr of that place, is ſaid to have deterred him, by 

ſome prodigies, from putting his deſign in execution . Being 

ſoon after obliged to return to Gar?, he left behind him part of 

his troops, conſiſting of different nations, and commande.! by 

ſeveral generals, with orders to march into Galicia, and these 

reduce ſuch of the Sueves, as had not yet ſubmitted to him, 
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But theſe troops, after having committed dreadful ravages in 
the countries belonging to the Romans, were recalled by Theo- 
doric, who had occaſion to employ them elſewhere, before they 
began to act againſt the Sueves. That people, having now no- 
thing to apprehend from ſo formidable an enemy, began to quar- 
} rel among themſelves, ſome of them continuing faithful to 
T. Maldra, whom they had lately choſen, and others ſetting up 
2 - .; againſt him one named Franton. Being thus divided among 
themſelves, they made peace with the Galicians, or the natives 
of that province, who till held ſeveral ſtrong holds, and main- 
tzined themſelves a free people among the mountains, and in 
ſome of the fortified towns . Theſe are, by moſt authors, 
ſtyled Romans, becauſe they ſtill acknowledged the Roman em- 
peror, and looked upon themſelves as ſubjects of the empire. 
Notwithſtanding the peace concluded between them and the 
Sue ves, the partiſans of Maldra, breaking unexpectedly into 
Luſitania, pillaged the country, and put to the ſword a great 
„ number of Romans, under pretence of making war on the 
They make Giths, Being received into Liſbon as friends, they made them- 
themſelves ſelves maſters of the city, and kept it >. Soon after, that is, 
ps wal in 458, Franton dying, the whole nation of the Sueves ac- 
Eknowledged Maldra for their king, by whoſe orders they laid 
waſte that part of Galicia, which lay on the Douro, without 
the leaſt regard to the treaty of peace concluded the year be- 
fore i. About this time, T heodoric ſent an army into Spain 
againſt the Sueves, under the conduct of Cyrila, who, enter- 
ing Bætica, which belonged to the Romans, committed there 
the ſame diſorders, as the Syeves did in Galicia, without offer- 
ing to moleſt thoſe againſt whom they were ſaid to have been 
ſent. At the ſame time, embaſſadors were ſent to the Sueves, 
both by Theodoric king of the Vifigoths, and by Genſeric king of 
the Vandals in Africa, probably toconclude, not only a peace, 


TheSueves 


but an alliance with them againſt the emperor Majorianus, 


whoſe great parts and military genius gave them no ſmall um- 
brage. The peace however was not concluded; for the follow- 
ing year 459, Theodoric, having recalled Cyrila, and the army 
commanded by him, ſent one Sunieric with another army in 
bis room; which did not prevent the Sueves from pillaging Lu- 


ſitania under the conduct of Maldra, and Galicia under that 


of his ſon Remiſmund *, by Jornandes called Richmund. Some 
writers ſpeak of a battle fought this year between the Sueves 
and Galicians, in which the latter loſt many perſons of di- 
ſtinction l. The ſame year, 459, Maldra killed, upon what 


s IdaT. chron. h IpaT. p. 37. i Idem ibid. Is1D0R. chron. 
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provocation 
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provocation we are not told, his brother, whoſe name has not 

been tranſmitted to us. Soon after this murder, he ſurpriſed the _ 

ſtrong caſtle of Portucal, which was held by the natives. But Maldra 
he was ſoon overtaken by the doom his treachery and barbarity /e and 
well deſerved, being killed, by whom our hifforian does not /#*<#*4ea 
tell us, in the end of February of the following year 460 w. ty —_ 
Upon his death his ſon Remiſmund and Frumarius divided his em * 7 
troops between them. Frumarius was likewiſe, as we may ius | 
ſuppoſe, the ſon of Maldra, and brother of Remiſmund; for Yar a ter 
he not only had part of the troops, but ſhared with Remiſmund Chrift 

the dominions of the deceaſed prince. In the firſt year of their 460. 
reign, the Sueves of Lugo in Galicia, falling treacherouſly 
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upon the Romans, who lived in that city, on Ea/ter-day, which 
in 460, fell on the twenty-ſeventh of March, cut great num- 


bers of them in pieces, as they were not upon their guard, 
thinking themſelves ſufficiently protected by the ſolemnity of a 


day held by all chriſtians in the greateſt veneration ag. Sunteric 


and Nepotianus, who commanded the troops of Theodoric in 

Spain, no ſooner heard of this outrage, than they detached - 

part of their forces to take vengeance on the traytors. The They lay 
Goths, entering Galicia, laid waſte the territory of Lugo; but 4e 


a falſe report being ſpread among them by Di#tines, Spinio, C part 


and Aſcanius, who were natives of the country, but held a of Spain. 


| private correſpondence with the Sueves, they returned into their 


own territories, without daring to advance farther into the ene- 


| my's country. The ſame year, the three above-mentioned 


perſons led a party of Sueves through by-ways to ſurpriſe the 

city of Aguæ Flaviæ, where they took [datius, biſhop of the 

place, priſoner, on the twenty- ſixth of July, and carried him 

into captivity, as he himſelf relates v. After this, Frumarius 

laid waſte the territory of Braga, and Remiſmund, at the ſame 

time, that of Orenſo, on the MAinho in Galicia. But the two 

princes, growing jealous of each other's power, began to quar- 

rel, which gave the natives ſome reſpite; for with them they 
concluded a peace, that they might be more at leiſure to watch 

each other's motions. This peace was obſerved for the ſpace Remiſ- 
of four years, that is, till the year 464, when Frumarius dy- mund e 
ing, the Sueves were again all reunited under Remiſmund, who #172 of rhe 
immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to Theedoric, acquainting Sue ves. 
him with the death of Frumarius, and ſoliciting him to con- 

clude a peace with the Sueves, which he did accordingly, ſend- 

ing embaſſadors to Remiſmund with rich preſents, and likewiſe 

arms, in token of his ſincere friendſhip and the confidence he 
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repoſed in him. At the ſame time he ſent him a young woman 
of extraordinary beauty, whom he married 1; but who ſhe 
was, our hiſtorian does not inform us. Fornandes writes, that 
Remiſmund ſent the biſhops of Galicia to Theodoric, hoping, by 
their mediation, to obtain a peace; that Theodoric received them 
with all the reſpect that was due to their rank and dignity; that 
he ſoon after recailed the and troops he had in Spain; 


and that Remiſmund, by a ſecond embaſly, returned him thanks 
for the peace he had granted him. This peace, however, did 


not hinder Remiſimmd from ſurpriſing, this very year, the city 
of Coimbra, which was held by the natives, and carrying with 


him from thence ſeveral captives. He did not, it ſeems, keep 


this city; for, three years after, that is, in 467, he ſurpriſed it 
anew ". The following year 465, Remiſmund was prevailed 
upon by Theodoric to ſet at liberty the priſoners he had taken at 
Coimbra, and make peace with the natives * But this peace, 


ſays Idatius, was attended with a and far more danger- 
ous evil than the war itſelf. Rechiarius, king of the Sueves 
from the year 447, to 456, renouncing paganiſm, had em- 
braced the catholic faith, and his e had been followed 


pe Sueves by the whole nation of the Sueves; but at this time they 


embrace 

the tenets 
_ of Arius 
Tear after 
Chriſt46;. 


ſuffered 
themſelves to be infected with the hereſy of Arius by one Ajax, 
a native of Galatia, who, abandoning the catholic faith, had 
been ordained by the Arians. Coming into Gaul, he had ſtaid 
ſome time at the court of Theodoric, and had been treated by 
that prince, who held the tenets of Arius, with great reſpect. 
From Gaul he paſſed into Spam, where he was well received 
by the Sweves, upon the recommendation of Theodoric. The 


| kind reception he met with encouraged him to propagate his 


errors among the Sueves, and impugn the doctrine of the tri- 


nity . Jſidore writes, that he infected the whole nation with 
the peſtiſerous tenets of Arius, and that they continued in their 
errors during the reigns of ſeveral princes, till the time of king 
Theadomir, whe, about an hundred years after, brought them 
back to the true faith v. | . SN ie” 

In the mean time, Theodoric being murdered by his brother Eu- 
ric, Remiſmund, thinking himſelf no longer bound by the treaty 


of peace, which he had concluded by his mediation with the na- : 


tives, broke into Ly/itama, and, having ſurpriſed the city of 


Tory ſur- 
priſe a 
cond 
time, and 
plunder 
Coimbra. 


Cormbra, gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. He like- ; 
wiſe ravaged and laid waſte the territory of Aunona belonging to | 


the Galicians; who thereupon ſent deputies to Euric king of the 
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Vifigaths, begging his mediation and good offices with the king 
of the Sueves. Accordingly Euric prevailed upon Remiſmund 
to grant a peace or truce to the of Aunona; but in the 
mean time, he himſelf committed dreadful ravages in L»fitania, 
made himſelf maſter of Pampelona and Saragoſa, and, having 
overcome and put to flight the nobility of the province of Tar- 
raco, who continued faithful to the Romans, made himſelf 
maſter of all Upper Spain v. Thus were the inhabitants of 
Spain, who could not prevail upon themſelves to withdraw their | 
obedience to the Romans, and ſubmit to the barbarians, in a 
moſt cruel manner plundered and harraſſed on one fide by the | 
Goths, and on the other by the Sueves, while the Romans were | 
no-ways in a condition to relieve them. Of the calamities they 

ſuffered, the reader will find a full and pathetic account in 

[datius, who tells us, that the Sueves, when they ſurpriſed 

Coimbra, plundered the houſes, laid moſt part of the city in 

aſhes, and carried with them into captivity ſuch of the inhabit- 

ants as had not the good luck to make their eſcape *. The fol- 

wing year 688, they made themſelves maſters of Liſbon, 

which was betrayed to them by one Luſides, who was a native 

of the place, and commanded in the town. As Liſbon was at 

that time held by the Goths, the troops of that nation, entering 

Luſitania, committed dreadful ravages on the territories belong- 

ing to the Sueves, as did the Sueves on thoſe of the Goths. 

However, Euric, being wholly bent upon driving the Romans 

quite out of Spain, with a deſign to fall afterwards upon the 

Surves, concluded, for the preſent, a peace with Remiſmund, 

and then, turning his arms againſt the Romans, made himſelf 23, preat- 
maſter of all the places, that had been hitherto held by them, er harr ,; 
5 we have related above, in the hiſtory of the Viſigoths; but Spain re- 
he died before he could put in execution the deſign he had ue U 
formed againſt the Sueues. Remiſmund, finding he could no the Viſi- 
onger cope with the Viſigeths, who were now maſters of al- goths. 
moſt all Spain, retired into Galicia, and there, giving over all 
thoughts of new conqueſts, ended his days. His ſucceſſors 
followed his example, contenting themſelves with the kingdom 

of Galicia, and obſerving a ſtrict neutrality in the diſputes, that 

roſe between the Viſigoths and the Romans. By this means 

they maintained themſelves in the quiet poſſeſſion of Galicia till 

the year 585, when they were ſubdued by Leunigild or Leovi- 

lid king of the Viſigoths, and their kingdom reduced to a pro- 

vince of the Gothic monarchy, after it had laſted an hundred 

ud ſeventy-four, or, as ſome will have it, an hundred and 


v Idem ibid. p. 719. Io x. p. 45. | | 
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ſeventy-ſeven years. But of the ſucceſſors of Remiſmund, to 
which prince the emperor Anthemius is ſaid to have yielded Ga- 
licia in 468, and of the downfal of their kingdom, we ſhall 


ſpeak at length in a more proper place. 
. 


The antient fate of the Franks, till their ſettling 
in Gaul. 


AS the antients, by whom mention is firſt made of the Frans, 
have given us no account of their origin, and Valeſius, a 

moſt diligent and curious inquirer into the antiquities of his na- 
tion, has prudently waved this ſubject, it cannot be expected we 
ſhould ſay any thing relating thereto, that may be depended 


| The origin upon. Of the various opinions, or rather conjectures, that 


and name 
of the 
Franks. 


| D:rived 
by ſome 
from the 
Trojans. 


have been offered on this head by the modern writers, and 
which it would be too tedious to relate, that of Bucherius ſeems 
to us the moſt probable, vz. that the Franks were originally a 
motly multitude of ſeveral antient nations dwelling beyond the 
Rhine, who, uniting againſt the Romans in defence of their 
common liberty, ſtyled themſelves Franks, that word ftgnity- 
ing, in their language, as it ſtill does in ours, free 7. It is cer- 
tain, that under the name of Franks are compriſed in hiſtory 
ſeveral nations, whoſe names were known long before theirs, 
_ viz. the Aftuarii, Chamavi, Bructeri, Salii, Friſii, Chauci, 
Anſivarii, and Catti. The Franks are ſometimes called Si. 
cambrians, becauſe they inhabited the country formerly poſſeſſed 
by that nation, of which the far greater part was cut off by 
Auguſtus, and the reſt tranſplanted into Gaul, as we have re- 


lated above. As for the opinion of thoſe writers, who derive 


the name and origin of the Franks from one Francio, the fon 


of Hector, it is too fabulous to be ſeriouſly confuted. No leſs 


ridiculous, if we may be allowed to uſe that term, is the opinion 
of the abbot Urſpurgenſis and ſeveral others, who ſuppoſe the 
name of Franks to have been firſt given them by the emperor 
Valentinian. The original of the Franks, ſays Urſpurgenſis, 
is to be fetched from the antient ſtock of the Trojans ; for at 
the time that Æneas, after the deſtruction of Troy, came into 
Italy, other Trojan exiles arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
Palus Mzotis, and, ſettling there, inlarged their bounds as far 
as Pannonia, and built the city of Sicamòria, from which they 
took the name of Sicambrians. Being in proceſs of time be- 


Be cn. I vi c. 13. p. 119, 
come 
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come a powerful and mighty nation, they drove out the 4lans 
their neighbours. Valentinian, admiring their courage and in- 
trepidity in war, gave them the name of Franks, and, for the 
ſpace of ten years, exempted them from all tributes and taxes. 
That time being expired, the emperor ſent an officer to raiſe 
the uſual tribute ; but they, ſhaking off all ſubjection, flew the 
officer, and openly declared they would no longer obey the 
Roman emperors. At that time reigned amongſt them two, 
who bore the antient names of Priamus and Antenor. The 
emperor, highly incenſed againſt them, ordered all the Roman 


forces, and a great many auxiliaries, to march into their country. 


The Franks met them ; but, in the battle that enſued, they 
were overpowered with numbers, and put to flight, their king 
Priam being killed in the engagement. Scorning to live in 
ſubjection to the Romans, they abandoned their country, and, 
retiring into Germany, ſettled in Thuringia, where they were 
governed by Marcomicus the ſon of Priam, and Sunno the ſon 
of Autenor. Thus Urſpurgen/is. And the ſame account of the 


biſhop of Vienna, Gaguinus, and Æneas Sylvius ; only the lat- 
ter writer ſuppoſes Francio to have been their leader from Troy 
to the Palus Mzotis ; and Ado brings them from thence, not 
into Thuringia, but to the countries bordering on the Rhine. 
This account, of all others the moſt akin to the idle romances 
of our Geoffrey of Monmouth, is ſo far from being vouched by 
any antient hiſtorian, that, on the contrary, it evidently con- 
tradicts all antient hiſtory, in ſuppoſing the Franks to have been 
ſo called from Valentinian; whereas it is certain, that their 


name occurs in hiſtory at leaft an hundred years before that em- 


peror's time. Goropius Becanus explodes the opinion of thoſe, 
who derive the origin of the Franks from the Trojans ; but at 
the ſame time ſuppoſes them to have come from the Palus Mæo- 
is into Germany, without being able to alledge any thing to 
WH ſupport his opinion, but a few groundleſs, not to ſay childiſh, 


origin and name of the Franks is given by Aimonius, Ado arch- 
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| conjectures. Bodin will have the Franks to have been de- 7, e 
ſcended from the Gauls, who, being increaſed to ſuch a degree, , 2»: the 
chat the country was too narrow for them, ſent colonies be- Gaul:. 


„Fond the Rhine into Germany. Some of theſe colonies ſettled 


on the banks of that river, and, in proceſs of time, conquered 
0B their antient country. Cæſar indeed tells us, that the Gaul 
ſent colonies into Germany ; but upon what authority can we 


tier than from ſome other of the many nations ſettled in Ger- 
which we have mentioned above, to be by far the moſt proba- 


ble; for, as we have kinted before, ve find ſeveral Germun 


Vor, XVIII. Nr nations, 


| ſuppoſe the Franks to have been deſcended from thoſe Gauls, ra- 


many? Upon the whole, we think the opinion of Bucherius, 
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ſeventy-ſeven years. But of the ſucceſſors of Rem:ſmund, to 


which prince the emperor Anthemius is ſaid to have yielded Ga- 
licia in 468, and of the downfal of their kingdom, we ſhall 


ſpeak at length in a more proper place. 


SECT. . 


The antient ſtate of the Franks, till their ſettling 
in Gaul. 

As the antients, by whom mention is firſt made of the Frans, 

1 have given us no account of their origin, and Valeſius, a 

moſt diligent and curious inquirer into the antiquities of his na- 

tion, has prudently waved this ſubject, it cannot be expected we 


ſhould ſay any thing relating thereto, that may be depended 


The origin upon. Of the various opinions, or rather conjectures, that 


ard name 
of the 
Franks. 
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have been offered on this head by the modern writers, and 
which it would be too tedious to relate, that of Bucherius ſeems 
to us the moſt probable, diz. that the Franks were originally a 


motly multitude of ſeveral antient nations dwelling beyond the | 


Rhine, who, uniting againſt the Romans in defence of thir 
common liberty, ſtyled themſelves Franks, that word ttgr''y- 
ing, in their language, as it ſtill does in ours, free 7. It is er- 
tain, that under the name of Franks are compriſed in hiſtory 


| ſeveral nations, whoſe names were known long before th eits, 


viz. the Afuarii, Chamavi, Brutteri, Salii, Friſii, Chauct, 
Anſivarii, and Catti. The Franks are ſometimes ca!':d Si. 
cambrians, hecauſe they inhabited the country formerly poſſeſſed 
by that nation, of which the far greater part was cut off by 
Augnſtus, and the reſt tranſplanted into Gaul, as we have re- 
lated above. As for the opinion ot thoſe writers, who derive 
the name and origin of the Franks from one Francis, the fon 


of Hector, it is too fabulous to be ſeriouſly confuted. No lels 
ridiculous, if we may be allowed to uſe that term, is the opinion | 
of the abbot Urſpurgenfis and ſeveral others, who ſuppoſe the 


name of Franks to have been firſt given them by the emperor 
Valentinian. The original of the Franks, ſays Ur/purgen/is, 


is to be fetched from the antient ſtock of the Trejans ; for at 
the time that #neas, after the deſtruction of Troy, came into 


Italy, other Trojan exiles arrived in the neighbourhood of the 


Palus Mzotis, and, ſettling there, inlarged their bounds as far 
as Pannonia, and built the city of Sicambria, from which they | 


took the name of Sicambriaus. Being in proccis of time be- 
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come a powerful and mighty nation, they drove out the Alanus 
their neighbours. Valentinian, admiring their courage and in- 
trepidity in war, gave them the name of Franks, and, for the 
ſpace of ten years, exempted them from all tributes and taxes. 
That time being expired, the emperor ſent an officer to raiſe 
the uſual tribute; but they, ſhaking off all ſubjection, flew the 
officer, and openly declared they would no longer obey the 
Roman emperors. At that time reigned amongſt them two, 


who bore the antient names of Priamus and Antenor. The 
_ emperor, highly incenſed againſt them, ordered all the Roman 


forces, and a great many auxiliaries, to march into their country. 
The Franks met them; but, in the battle that enſued, they 
were overpowered with numbers, and put to flight, their king 
Priam being killed in the engagement. Scorning to live in 
ſubjection to the Romans, they abandoned their country, and, 
retiring into Germany, ſettled in Thuringia, where they were 


governed by Marcomicus the fon of Priam, and Sunno the ſon 


of Autenor. Thus Urſpurgen/is. And the ſame account of the 


origin and name of the Franks is given by Aimmius, Ado arch- 


biſhop of Vienna, Gaguinus, and Aneas Sylvius; only the lat- 


ter writer ſuppoſes Francis to have been their leader from Trey 


to the Palus Mirotis; and do brings them from thence, not 
into Thuringia, but to the countries bordering on the Rhine. 


This account, of all others the moſt akin to the idle romances 


of our Geoffrey of Monmouth, is ſo far from being vouched by 
any antient hiſtorian, that, on the contrary, it evidently con- 


tradicts all antient hiſtory, in ſuppoſing the Franks to have been 


ſo called from Valentinian; whereas it is certain, that their 
name occurs in hiſtory at leaft an hundred years before that em- 


peror's time. Goropius Becanus explodes the opinion of thoſe, 


who derive the origin of the Franks from the Trejaus; but at 
the ſame time ſuppoſes them to have come from the Palus 1zo- 


tis into Germany, without being able to alledge any thing to 


ſupport his opinion, but a few groundleſs, not to fay childiſh, 


conjectures. Badin will have the Franks to have been de- 7; ,-/. - 
ſcended from the Gauls, who, being increaſcd to ſuch a degree, 7, 1: 117 
that the country was too narrow for them, ſent colonies be- Gaul 


yond the Rhine into Germany. Some of theſe colonies ſettled 
on the banks of that river, and, in proceſs of time, conquered 
their antient country. Cæſar indeed tells us, that the Gau!s 
ſent colonies into Germany ; but upon what authority can we 
ſuppoſe the Franks to have been deſcended from thoſe Gauls, ra- 
tier than ſrom ſome other of the many nations ſettled in Gor - 
many? Upon the whole, we think the opinion of Bucheriis, 
which we have mentioned above, to be by far the moſt proba- 


ble; for, as we have kinted before, ve find ſeveral Germ 
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nations, whoſe names occur in hiſtory many ages before that of 
the Franks was known, compriſed under the general name of 
Franks ; a ſtrong proof, that the Franks were not a new na- 
tion come from the Palus Mæotis, or any other country, to 
ſettle in Germany, but conſiſted of ſeveral German nations 
united, as Bucherius conjectures, againſt the Romans, in de- 
fence of their common liberty. 

As for the ſeats of the Franks, it appea 


rs from their conſtant 
incurſions into Gaul, that they dwelt on the banks of the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of Mentz. All hiſtorians ſpeak of them 
as placed there, till their ſettling in Gaul. The orator Eu- 
menes, who flouriſhed at Autun, in the end of the third century, 
diſtinguiſhes the country, which the Franks held originally, 


and he places on the coaſt of the ocean, from the country 


which was conquered by the Romans beyond the Rhine, and 
afterwards ſeized by the Franks a. Their country, according 


to the beſt modern geographers and hiſtorians, was bounded on 


the north by the ocean; on the weft by the ocean and the 


Rhine; on the ſouth by the Rhone or the Mein ; and on the 


_ eaſt by the Weſer * : according to which deſcription, they poſ- 


jacent ſtates. St. Jerom calls them a nation not ſo great as | 


ſeſſed the preſent countries of Neſiphalia, Heſſe, and ſome ad- 


powerful, and places them between the Saxons and Alemannse, 
*. the Saxons to the eaſt, and the Al:manns to the ſouth ; 
for thoſe were properly called Alemanns, who dwelt between 
the Rhine, the Mein, and the Danube. The ſame writer tells 
us, that the Saxons received a great overthrow at Deuſon, in 
the country of the Franks ; which place Pontanus, and moſt 
other writers, ſuppoſe to be the ſame, that, by later hiſtorians, 


is called Duitſium, and now Dutys, over-againſt Cologne. 
| Pontanus adds, that, in his time, a ſtone was diſcovered in a 


monaſtery there, with an inſcription, importing that fortreſs to 
have been placed there in the country of the Franks by the em- 
peror Conſtantine. . Beatus Rhenanus aſſures us, that he ſaw at 
Augſburg, in the cuſtody of Peutinger, a map drawn in the 
time of the later emperors, wherein the country, from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Cologne, is marked in capital letter: 
with the word Francia. Aimoinius likewiſe writes, that Clodio, 


_ who ſucceeded Pharamond, reſided at Dyſpargum, now Duiſ- 


burg, at a ſmall diſtance from the Rhine. Upon the whole, 


we may conclude, that the Franks poſſeſſed the countries we | 


z Vide Var. 1s. p. 2. & Coixr. p. 235. Eu. pan. ix 


p. 193. Db VAL ES. not. Gall. p. 200. & rer Franc. p. 209 
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have mentioned above, and that, in proceſs of time, they ex- 
tended their borders along the Rhine, as far as the mouths of 


that river and the ocean. The Franks w-re antiently divided The An- 
into ſeveral tribes, whereof the Anſuari: and Salii, mentioned ſuarian 
by Ammianus, were by far the moſt conſiderable. Pontanus Frank: 


ſuppoſes the Anſuarii to be the ſame people with the Anſinarii, 
of whom mention is made by Tacitus. Theſe, being driven 
out of their own habitations by the Chauci, ſeized on the coun- 
try from which the Friſians had been driven by the command 
of Nero. Tacitus calls them a more powerful nation than that 
of the Frifians. Pontanus is of opinion, that they were a na- 
tion that wandered from place to place, without any fixed habi- 
tation, ready to join any other, as they found their advantage 
therein ; that, agreeable to this principle, they joined the Ger- 


man nations lying towards the ocean, when, uniting againſt the 


Romans, in defence of their common liberty, they took the 


\ common appellation, but at the ſame time retained their an- 
tient name, being called Anſuarii, or Anſinarii Franci. This 
ame ſome derive from the Teutonic word Hance, ſignifying ex- 
c 


German word Anſiæ, ſignifying ſociety, becauſe they were ready 


to join any other nation in league and ſociety ; and hence, ac- 


cording to theſe writers, the free towns of Germany are ſtyled 
hance towns, they being united in one ſociety, though far ſepa- 


rated from one another. As for the 8alian Franks, who broke 4» Sali- 
into Taxandria, now Brabant, but were driven out by Julian, an Franks. 


as we read in Ammianus ©, Beatus Rhenanus derives their name 


from the Sala, which falls into the Mein; Paulus Amilius from 


another river of the ſame name, that empties itſelf into the 
Elbe; Sidonius Apollinaris from the Latin word Selrc, as if 


they had been ſo called from their leaping and dancing; and 


laſtly, Pontanus from the river Sala, now the 7//c!, on the 
banks of which they dwelt. Ihe latter opinion ſeems to us by 
far the moſt probable, ſince the other two rivers, bearing the 
fame name, flowed at ſome diitance from the territories of the 
Franks. As for the derivation of Sidonius, it appears to us 


quite childiſh, though perhaps not ill adapted to the preſent. 

Franks, a leaping and dancing people. As for their manners, 7% Wr. 
Vopiſcus paints them as a moſt treacherous and ſaithileſs nation, 2. of be 
accuſtomed to ſport with the moſt folemn oaths and tics, and Franks. 


not deeming it at all diſhonourable to break thei word '. Sal- 


© AMMIAN, I. xvi. f Vori:c. in Procul. vit. p. 247. 


. dann, 


name of Franks ; that they too were blended under the 


ent, free; whence the free towns of Germany are ſtill called 
the hance towns. Others, and among the reſt Goropius Beca- 
nus, will have them called Anſuari or Anſinarii, from the 
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vianus, mixing together their good and bad qualities, ſays, that 
they were greatly addicted to lying, but civil and kind to ſtran- 
gers s. Procepius deſcribes them as of all nations the moſt 
faithleſs, and regarding the leaſt their word and oaths b. But 
Agathias, who flouriſhed ſoon after Procopius, extols them on 
account of the fidelity, juſtice, and concord, with which they 
lived among themſelves; and St. Bernard, in one of his 


epiſtles, tells us, that they obſerved their oaths with the greateft 


ſtrictneſs and religion; inſomuch that they thought themſelves 
bound by a public oath, even when it was ſinful to take it *. 

This change the Trench writers aſcribe to the chriſtian religion; 
but whether they may not ſtill be taxed with their originaf want 
of faith in the obſervance of the moſt ſolemn oaths and treaties, 
jet the world judge. They ſeem to have been always trouble- 
ſome neighbours z whence Egenhardus, chancellor to Charles 


the Great, uſed to ſay, I ſhould chuſe a Frank for a friend, but 


not fir a neighbour - and truly, fiom the earlieſt accounts we 
have of that reſtleſs and ambitious nation, it appears, that they 
have ever incroached upon their neighbours, till they attained 
the power they now enjoy, which, however great, is not capa- 


ble of ſatisfying their boundleſs ambition, and preventing their 


aſpiring at a far greater power, and graſping at univerſal mo- 
narchy. 


As to their form of government, it was, without all doubt, 


monarchical, though authors have given us no account of their 


firſt kings. The Franks are firſt mentioned in hiſtory about 
the ycar 241, and yet Tyro Proſper tells us, that the moſt an- 
tient king of that nation, whoſe name occurred to him in ſearch- 
ing the records of time, was Priam, who reigned about the 
year 382 ', After him reigned his two ſons Marcomir and 
Sunns, and at the ſame time Genobald. Next to them came 
Theodomir or Theudemir, the ſon of Ricimer, who was conſul 
in 384. Theodomir was ſucceeded by Pharamond the ſon of 
Alarcomir, and grandſon of Priam. It is however to be ob- 


ſerved here, that as Fredigarius ſuppoſes Theodomir to have been 


former whatever elſe is by other writers aſcribed to the latter, 


the ſon and immediate ſucceſſor of Clodio, and aſcribes to the 


the learned Uſher concludes from thence, that Theodomir and 
 P;aramind were one and the ſame perſon, and accordingly 


places the defeat and death of Pharamond in the year 428, when 


Clodis began his reign, and the Franks were by Aetius driven 


gut of that part of Gaul, that bordered on the * as we 


£SaLv. 1. vii. p 172. h PROCOP. bell. Goth. I. ii. c. 52 
p. 447. Acarh l. i. p. 13. BEN VAR D. ep. ccxix. p. 20 
| Vide Col x r. p. 417. & VAIES. p. 86. 


read 
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read in Proſper. In the reign of Pharamond, or not long 
| before, the Franks, paſſing the Rhine, which had been the 

boundary between them and the Romans for the ſpace of near 
two hundred years, ſettled in Thongria, that is, in the territory 
of Tongres, where they were governed by as many kings as they 
had cities or cantons. Theſe kings were choſen out of the moſt 
illuſtrious families among them, and diſtinguiſhed from their 
ſubjects by the length of their hair n. But whether Pharamond 
had any authority over the other princes, or was only a prince 
more powerful than the reſt, is what we cannot gather from 
hiſtory. Bucherius is of opinion, that, in Pharamond's time, 
Honorius concluded a treaty with them, in virtue of which they 
were allowed to ſettle in the country bordering on the Rhine on 
the ſide of Cologne. But what he writes is not vouched by any 
of the antients. Aztius obliged them, as we have hinted above, 
to repaſs the Rhine, having overcome them in battle, and ſlain 


ſucceſſor of Pharamond, ſettled anew in Gaul; for we are told 
by Gregory of Tours, that he refided in the caſtle of Diſparg, 
ſuppoſed by Bucherius, and moſt geographers, to have ſtood in 


by Meroveus, Meroveus by Childeric, and he by Clodavæus 
or Clovis, the firſt chriſtian king of the Franks, who drove the 
Goths out of Gaul, and fixed the royal ſeat at Paris, where it 
has continued ever ſince his time. _ 


Tyro Proſper tells us, as we have obſerved above, that 


Priam, the father of Marcomir and Sunno, is the firſt king of 
the Franks, whoſe name he found recorded in hiſtory ; but it 
is certain, that, by the antients, other kings are mentioned 
bong before his time, that is, before the year 382, when Tyro 
Proſper ſuppoſes him to have reigned. Theſe are Atec, Geno- 
lald, Aſcaric, Gaiſus or Regaiſus, Malloric, Mallobaudus or 
Mellobaudus. Atec and Genobald ſeem to have reigned at the 
me time, but over different nations or tribes of the Franks ; 


for they are both named by Mamertin, in his panegyric on 


Diacleſian, pronounced about the year 288, as reigning at that 
ume. Atec, with his Franks, had plundered the coaſts of 
Gaul; but was obliged by Diocleſian to ſue for peace, and 


ne only means of his being reſtored to the quiet poſſeſſion 


= GRE Tux. hiſt. Franc l. ii. c. 3. p. 64. 


" Br CH. p. 450, 


* Idem, p. 473. Col Nr p. 426 Caily p. 79. 


of 


their king Theodomir or Pharanond. However Cl:dio, the 


Brabant, on the borders of Thongria . Clodio was ſucceeded 


nake great ſubmiſſions to that prince, in order to appeaſe him, 
ad be confirmed by him in his kingdom. Genobald like- 
wile was forced to ſubmit, ſays our panegyriſt, which was 
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their king *. Mallobaxdus, though king of the Franks, ſerved 


to the ſame emperor, general of the Raman horſe, and conſul 
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of his dominions?. In the ſame panegyric Mamertin ſpeaks 
of a great victory gained by the generals of Dioclgſian oy 
a fickle and deceitful nation of barbarians ; which deſcrip. 
tion ſuits no nation ſo well as that of the Franks. It was 
perhaps upon this victory that the two above-mentioned kings 
were obliged to ſubmit to the emperor, who, in all likelihood, 
took, on that occaſion, the ſurname of Francicus, which, in 
antient inſcriptions, is given both to him and his collegue Maxi- 
mian 2. Aſcaric and Gaiſus or Regaiſus reigned over the 
Franks in the time of Con/tantius the ſon of Con/tantine the 
Great, and were, by the latter, in the firſt year of his reign, 
that is, in 306, taken priſoners, and expoſed to the wild beaſts 
in the public ſports . Malaric, who lived in the reigns of 
Conflantius the ſon of Cogſtantine, of Julian and Fowian, is 
called, by Marcellinus, only the governor, or chief of his 
countrymen, in the emperor's palace; but is, by Precopius, 
reckoned among their kings. Fovian, in the year 364, the 
firſt of his reign, appointed him general of the Roman troops 
in Gaul :; but he declined that employment uv. Mallobaudus, 
or Mellobaudus, ſtyled by Marcellinus king of the Franks ”, 
commanded under Gratian in 377, and the following year 378, 
gained a ſignal victory over the Alemanns, of whom thirty thou- 
ſand were killed upon the ſpot, and, among the reſt, Triarius 


in the Roman army, and thought himſelf honoured with the 
employment of comes dameſticorum to the emperor Gratzan, 
Ricomer, Ricimer, or Richimer, who was comes domeſticorum 


in 384, is, by ſome reckoned among the kings of the Fran li. 
His ſon Theodomir reigned over the Fraxks in the time of Ha- 
norius, and was killed by the Ramans, with his mother Ajcila, 


according to an antient chronicle quoted by Gregory of Tours 1. 


Fredigarius ſuppoſes him to have been killed by count Caftinus, 
who wes ſent againſt the Franks, by the emperor Honorius, 
about the year 421, at which time all other writers ſuppoſe 
Pharamond to have reigned. Uber, as we have hinted above, 
will have Theodomir and Pharamond to have been one and the 
ſame perſon. But wity might not Theodomir and Pharanmmd, 
have reigned at the fame time:? it being certain, that the Frazk:,! 
” Panegvr. x. p. 125—127. Buca. Belg. p. 223. VAI. rer. 

Franc. I. 1. p. 11, 12. 2 Vide Vat. ibid. Euro- 
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in the time of Pharamond, had ſeveral other kings, nay, as 
many kings as they had cities or cantons, as we have obſerved 
above. is true, that Fredegarius makes Theodomir the fa- 
ther and immediate predeceſſor of Clodio, and ſays of him what 
is ſaid by other writers of Pharamond. But 3 whom 


| 

Valeftus ſtyles an impertinent writer *, might have been, and 

| pony was, therein miftaken ; ſeeing all other writers ſup- 

poſe Pharamond the ſon of Marcomir, or of Sunno, as we read 

n in Vitalis , to have ſucceeded Theodomir. Tyro Proſper is the 

, only author that mentions Priam, according to him, the father 

, of Marcomir and Sunno, His name perhaps gave riſe to the 

8 romances of thoſe writers, who derive the origin of the Franks 

f from the Trojans, whoſe laſt king bore that name. Such ro- 

s mances were, in ſome degree, countenanced, not only by the 

is name of Priam, but by an opinion, which obtained among 

„ moſt writers, as Gregory of Tours informs us ©, viz. that the 

ie WM Franks had dwelt in Pamonia before they ſettled on the banks 

os Wl of the Rhine. Having thus given the reader the beſt account 

s, we have been able to gather from the moſt authentic writers of 

wo the firſt kings of the Franks, without taking upon us to aſcer- 

8, tain the order of their ſucceſſion, or their deſcents, we ſhall 

u- WH now paſs to their wars and exploits, from the time they are firſt 

us: WH mentioned in hiſtory to their ſettling in Gaul. . 

ed THE firſt hiſtorian, by whom mention is made of the 23% 356 

the WM Franks, is Yopiſcus, in the life of the emperor Aurelian; where %% Gaul 

an, that writer tells us, that the Franks made an irruption into Br are re- 

um Gaul, and, though few in number, committed there dreadful pred by 

"ſul WY ravages. But Azrelian, then only tribune of the ſixth legion, Auelian 

:4;, WM quartered at that time in Menta, marching againſt them, killed 

- ſeven hundred of them, took three hundred priſoners, whom 

ila, de fold for flaves, and obliged the reſt to quit their booty and 

1, Wl retire . This event is placed, by Yalefrus, in the year 254, 

15, WI the ſecond of the emperor Valerian's reign ©; by Bucherius and 

ivs, Wl Corntius , in 234, in which year it is certain the Germans 

zole WY made an irruption into Gaul; and Aurelian, ſay they, born in 

ve, MW 200, and then only thirty- four years old, might have attained 

the MW to no higher poſt in the army than that of tribune. But as it ap- 

aud, pears from Vopiſcus, that at the time Aurelian overcame the 

2% MW Franks, the emperor was preparing to march againſt the Per- 
ans, and Gordian marched againſt them in 242. Vorburgus 

concludes from thence, that the Franks were defeated by Au- 


* VaLes. I. ii. p. 61. & I. iii. p. 125. b Virar. apud. Buck. 
l. xiv. c. 9. © Gres. Tus. hiſt, Fran. 1. ii. p. 64. 4 Vo- 
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relian the preceding year 241 *. But at what time ſoever this 
happened, it is agreed on all hands, that the Franks, who af- 
terwards proved ſo troubleſome neighbours to the Romans, and 
eatly contributed to the downfal of the weſtern empire, are 
on mentioned in hiſtory on this occaſion. In the year 256, 
the fourth of Valerian's reign, they broke anew into Gaul, with 
ſeveral other German nations, but were intirely defeated by Gal. 
lienus, whom Valerian had taken for his partner in the em- 
pire b. For this victory Gallienus took the ſurname of Germa- 
nicus, as appears from a medal ſtruck in the latter end of the 
| Preſent year . However, the Franks and other German na- 
tions returning ſoon after in far greater numbers, Gallienus, no 
longer able to repreſs them by force, offered advantageous 
terms to one of their chiefs, who, readily accepting them, 
took upon him to guard the frontiers of the empire, which he 
did accordingly, often engaging the Franks, and other barba- 
rians, attempting to break into the empire. Thus Zofemus * ; 
but who this prince was, he has not thought fit to tell us: Vo- 
piſcus indeed informs us, that Gallienus lived in friendſhip with 
Attalus king of the Marcomanns, to whom he yielded part of 
Upper Pannonia, taking his daughter, by name Pipa, or Pi- 
para, as he pretended, for his wife; but by hiſtorians ſhe is looked 
upon only as his concubine, he being already married to Soloni- 
nal, ſtyled in the antient inſcriptions, Cornelia Solonina guguſtan. 
The following year 257, ſome Franks ſeem to have ſerved in 
the Roman army againſt the Goths ; for among the auxiliaries 
that marched with Aurelian into Thrace, which province the 
Goths were then pillaging, mention is made of Hartoman, Hal- 
degaſtus, Hildemon, and Carioviſcus", which names bear a 
great reſemblance to others that frequently occur in hiſtory a- 
mong the Franks; whence Vorburgus concludes them to be 
the names of ſome chief men of that nation, who came with a 
body of their countrymen to aſſiſt the Romans in this expediti- 


They ra... On: Three years after, that is, in 260, the Frenks, and other 


<'"9e German nations, taking advantage of the confuſion which the 
Gaul, and Captivity of Valerian, taken priſoner by the Perſians, had cauſed 
part of throughout the empire, broke into Gaul, and, having ravaged 
lraly. the moſt wealthy provinces there, made an irruption into /taly ?, 


* » 8 
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ar after St. Jerom à and Oroſius © add, that the Franks, croſſing the 
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Alps, and paſſing through Rhætia and Lombardy, advanced to 

the neighbourhood of Ravenna, laying waſte the country, and 
committing every-where dreadful ravages. Zo/imus writes, 

that this ſudden irruption obliged Gallienus to take the field, 

in order to drive back the barbarians; but whether they were 

forced by him to retire, or withdrew of their own accord, he | 
does not tell us. Five years after, they committed unheard-of They break 
ravages in Spain. Victor writes, that, after they had ravaged 1 Spain 
Gaul, they paſſed from thence into Spain; but Valeſius en- 4,h;. they 
deavours to prove, from the panegyric of Nazarius on Conftan- hold for the 
tine, that they conveyed themſelves thither by ſea * ; for that au- /pace of 
thor writes, that they ſuffered themſelves to be tranſported, by :elve 
their warlike ardour, beyond the bounds of the ocean, and ſtruck y*4r-. 
terror into the coaſts of Spain itſelf u. They paſſed the bounds of Lr after ! 
the ocean, according to Valeſius, by entering the Mediterranean, Corifizbg. | 
and landing in one of the Spaniſh provinces bordering on that : | 

ſea. Be that as it will, they penetrated into a country, to uſe the 

expreſſion of Eutropius, ſo far diſtant from their own, and made 

th themſelves maſters of it, as we are told by St. Ferom v. Oraſius 

of writes, that they held, or rather pillaged, Spain for the ſpace 

of twelve years * ; and that they took by ſtorm, plundered, and 

od almoſt utterly deſtroyed, the city of Tarraco, which was then 


„ '# — ww A 
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- one of the chief citics of Spain, and the metropolis of ſeveral 
m provinces; but for the ſpace of an hundred and fifty years it bore 
the marks, adds the ſame author, of what it ſuffered on that oc- 
* caſion 7. Some of the Franks, having provided themſelves with 


he veſſels, croſſed over into Africa, with a deſign to enrich them- 
5 ſelves with the ſpoils of that wealthy nation ?; but what was the 

i iſſue of that undertaking, we are not toll. The ſame year 265, 
Fg Pofthumius, who had revolted in Gaul, and taken upon him the 
be title of emperor, gaired great advantages over the Franks, at- 
tempting to break into thoſe province, drove them all beyond 
the Rhine, and even built ſome forts in their country; whence, 
on his medals he is ſtyled the reftorer of Gaul, the defender of 
the empire . On the ſame medals frequent mention is made of 
his victories over the Franks, chiefly in the fifth year of his 
reign, that is, in 265; and on ſome he is ſtyled Germanicus 
Maximus, the Franks being diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times, as 
Valeſius well obſerves, by the name of Germans, from the Ale- 
manns, and other nations inhabiting Germany. That writer is 
of opinion, that the medals of Pofthumins, on which Deuſo, 
now Duitz, over-againft Cologne, and Macuſa, now Inchiſe, 
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in north Holland, are mentioned, allude to the victories he 


gained over the Franks >. However, they afterwards ſerved 
under him againſt Gallienus, and ſupported him, to the utmoſt 
of their power, in the authority he had uſurped e. In the year 
273, the fourth of the emperor Aurelian's reign, they made an 
irruption into Gaul; but were driven back with great ſlaughter 
by that prince, who, having taken ſeveral of them prifoners, 
led them, with the captives of ſeveral other nations, in triumph, 
when he made his public entry into Rome, which we have de- 
ſcribed at length in our Roman hiſtory 4. Aurelian dying two 
years after, the Franks, together with the Lyges, the Burgundiant, 
and the Vandals, croſſing the Rhine, entered Gaul, and, having 
reduced above ſeventy of the chief cities of that country in the 
ſpace of two years, looked upon themſelves as maſters of all 
Gaul. But in the mean time Tacitus, who had ſucceeded Au- 
relian, dying, Probus, who was choſen in his room, marchin 

in perſon againſt the Burgundians and Vandals, diſpatched ſome 


of his beſt generals againſt the Franks, who gave them a total | 


overthrow, and obliged them to abandon their booty, and re- 
turn home . Probus himſelf was attended with the like ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Burgundians and Vandals ; fo that all Gaul was, 
by his valour, delivered, to uſe the expreſſion of St. Ferom, 
from the yoke of the barbarians. The emperor, not ſatisfied 
with driving them out of Gaul, purſued them croſs the Rhine, 
laid waſte their territorics far and near, and even built ſome 
forts in their country; which ſtruck the barbarians with ſuch 
terror, that nine of their kings came in perſon to ſue for peace, 


which Probus granted them, upon their promiſing to ſupply the 
Romans vearly with a certain quantity of corn, and other pro- | 


viſions, and to ſend ſixteen thouſand men to ſerve in the Roman 
armies . "Theſe Prebus divided into feveral companies of fifty 
or ſixty men, diſtributing them among the Roman troops in dit- 


ferent places ?. Some of the Franks, who had either ſubmitted ! 
to Probus, or had been taken priſoners in this war, were ſent 
by the emperor to the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, where lands 
_ were allotted them to cultivate. There they continued for ſome 
time; but growing weary in the end of living after the Roman 
manner in a country ſo far diſtant from their own, having 
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repulſed by the Roman troops quartered in that province, the 
quitted Africa, and, ſteering their courſe to Sicily, landed in 
that iſland, took and plundered the city of Syracuſe, and, hav - 
ing put moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword, reimbarqued with 
an immenſe booty. From Sicily they failed for the ſtraights of 
Gibraltar, and, entering the ocean, plundered the coaſts of 
Gaul and Spain, and returned, in the end, loaded with booty, 
to their native country, at the mouth of the Rhine bh. This 
happened while Probus was making war on ſeveral tyrants i, 
that is, about the year 280. The ſame year, Proculus having 
revolted, and aſſumed the title of emperor at Cologne, the 
Franks at firit eſpouſed his cauſe, and promiſed to aſſiſt him to 
the utmoſt of their power ; but as they ſcrupled no more, in 
thoſe days, than they have done in later times, to break their 


word, they not only abandoned, but betrayed the uſurper into 


the emperor's hands *. From this time they continutd quiet 
till the year 287, the fourth of Diocleſian's reign, when, in 
conjunction with the Saxon pirates, they plundered the coaſts 
of Gaul, carrying off an immenſe booty, and an incredible 
number of captives. But Carau/ius having, by the emperor's 
order, fitted out a fleet at Boulogne, and gained ſome advan- 
tages over them, they retired for a while to their reſpective 
countries I. It was, no doubt, on account of theſe advantages, 
that Mamertinus, in his panegyric on Maximian, by whom 
Carauſius had been ſent againſt theſe pirates, calls him the con- 
queror of the Frank; ; and adds, that he put an end to the 
piratic war . But as Carauſius kept, and applied to his own 
uſe, the booty he had taken from the barbarians, inſtead of re- 


turning it to the proprietors, Maximian, ſuſpecting that with 
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this view he connived at their piracies, reſolved to put him to 


death; but he, having timely notice of his deſign, paſſed over 
into Britain, with the fleet under his command, and there 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, as we have related 
elſewhere J. The following year, Maximian, croſſing the 


Rhine, entered Germany, and, having laid waſte the enemy's 


country far and near, returned to Gaul with an immente booty 


and a great number of captives. Ihe fame of his name itruck 


Atec ant 


ſuch terror into the Franks, that two of their kings, Atec and Geno- 


Genobald, the firſt we find named in hiſtory, ſubmitted to him, 
deſiring him to confirm them in their reſpective kingdoms *. 
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From an antient inſcription it appears, that Drocleſian, as well 
as his collegue Maximian, took, probably on this occaſion, the 
ſurnames of Francicus, Alemannicus, and Germanicus *. 

THe following year, Maximian allowed lands, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Treves and Cambray, to great numbers of Franks 
and Letes, who had ſubmitted to him, thoſe territories being 


almoſt quite deſtitute of inhabitants . The Letes were origi- 


nally a Gauliſh nation; but having afterwards left Gaul, and 


| ſettled in Germany, they were reckoned among the German na- 


Several 
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tions”. Their name often occurs in hiſtory, as appears from 


Valeſius, who is of opinion, that the names of the river Li: 
in Flanders, and of the Abbey of Leiſſis in Hainault, owe their 
origin to them v. Ammianus ſpeaks of this nation as dwelling 
in Germany, on the banks of the Rhine, about the year 356 *. 
A few years after, the Franks made themſelves maſters of Ba- 
tavia, and that part of Flanders which is watered by the river 


Eſcaut ; but Conflantius, the father of Conſtantine the Great, 


marching againſt them ſoon after he was raiſed to the dignity of 
Cz/ar, overcame them in battle, and, having obliged them to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, tranſplanted them, with their wives and 
children, into Gaul, where they were forced to cultivate the 
lands, which they themſelves had waſted, to pay the uſual tri- 
butes and taxes, as ſubjeAs of the empire, and to ſerve, when 
wanted, in the Roman armies. Upon their ſubmitting, their 
arms were taken from them, nor were they allowed any in their 
new ſettlements, that they might, by degrees, forget their na- 
tive fierceneſs and barbarity, and accuſtom themſelves to live 
after the Roman manner . The emperor Julian, ſpeaking of 
Maximian and Conflantius, tells us, that they not only drove 


the barbarians out of the Roman territories, which they had 


long held, and cultivated as their own, but built ſeveral caſtles 


on the frontiers ; by which means the country, no longer in- 


feſted by the barbarians, enjoyed a profound tranquillity 2. It 
was perhaps on account of the victory, which Conſtantius gained 
over the Franks, that the ſurname of Germanicus was given him 
on a monument erected to him by the city of Nicomedia, 
while he was conſul, that is, in 294 *. From this time they 
continued quiet till the year 306, the firſt of Conſtantine's reign, 


when, that prince being employed in Britain, they laid hold 


of the opportunity to break into Gaul. But the emperor, re- 
turning ſoon after, fell upon them unexpectedly, while they 
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| were buſied in plundering the country, cut great numbers of Conſtan- 
them in pieces, and, having taken two of their kings priſoners, tine ates 
Aſcaric and Gaiſus, he expoſed them to be devoured by the T ˙ of 
wild beaſts, in the magnificent ſhows which he afterwards ex- Heir lings 
hibited v. He thought himſelf obliged, ſays the panegyriſt, to f To . 
renew the rigor of the antient Romans towards their captive _ | rl 
kings, in order to reſtrain, by the fear of puniſhment, a perfi- _— * 
dious nation, that made no account of the maſt ſacred ties ©. 3,2%. 
After this victory he croſſed the Rhine, and, entering the 
country of the Bructerians, who were one of the ſeveral na- 
tions then known by the name of Franks, he made a dreadful 
havock of that people, and took a great many priſoners, whom 

he likewiſe expoſed to the wild beaſts . He repaired all the 

forts on the Rhine, placed numerous gariſons in them, kept on 

that river a great number of veſſels well armed and manned, 
and by that means put a ſtop, for ſome time, to the incurſions 

of the Franks. In memory of the advantages he had gained 
over them, he inſtituted ſolemn ſports, called, from them, ludi 
Francici, which were annually celebrated from the fourteenth 

of July to the twentieth . However, two years after, that is, 

in 308, they began anew to aſſemble in conſiderable bodies, 

with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed, to make an irruption into Gaul; 

but Conſtantine marching againſt them upon the firſt news of 

their motions, they diſperſed f. In 310, all the nations known 

by the name of Franks, taking arms, approached the banks of 

the Rhine, and there dividing their army, which was very nu- 
merous, into ſeveral bodies, attempted to break into Gaul at 
different places. Conſtantine marched in perſon againſt them, 

and, not depending upon the relations of others, ventured, in 
diſguiſe, into the midſt of their army, pretending to be a deputy 

ſent to them from the emperor. As he found that, not caring 

to put the whole to the iſſue of a general engagement, they de- 

ſigned to carry on the war in ſeparate bodies, which would have 
rendered it more tedious, he affured them, that the emperor 

was not then with the army ; which they no ſooner underſtood, 

than they diſmiſſed the pretended deputy, and, uniting all their 

forces, marched againſt the enemy. Conſtantine received them ey are 
at the head of his army, put them to flight at the firſt onſet, and % 
made a dreadful havock of them in the purſuit s. Euſebius with great 
writes, that he not only drove the barbarians out of Gaul, but V ter 
utterly ſubdued thoſe, who dwelt on the banks of the Rhine, & Con- 
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and near the ocean *, that is, the Franks. However, three 
years after, taking advantage of the emperor's abſence, who 
was gone to Rome, they began to aſſemble anew on the banks 
of the Rhine; which Conſtantine no ſooner underſtood, than 
leaving Italy, he haſtened into Gaul. The Franks, who had 
not yet paſſed the Rhine, withdrew at his approach; but Con- 
ftantine, giving out, that the Alemanns too were ready to break 
into Gaul, left ſome troops concealed among the woods at a 
ſmall diſtance from the river, and retired with the reſt. The 
Franks no ſooner heard of his departure, than they paſſed the 
Rhine; but the Romans, riſing unexpectedly out of their am- 
buſcade, fell upon them before they could draw up their forces, 
cut great numbers of them in pieces, and obligcd the reſt to re- 
paſs that river in the utmoſt confuſion. Conſtantine followed 
them in perſon with his whole army, and, entering their coun- 
try, laid waſte their lands, and burnt their habitations, and, 


th:mwith having taken a great number of priſoners, expoſed them all to 
great ſe- be devoured by the wild beaſts. This ſeverity towards a perfi- 


Verity. ; 


dious and faithleſs enemy is commended by his panegyrift ; but 
it does not anſwer the character of a mild, generous, and good- 
natured prince, which is given to Conſtantine by moſt writers of 
thoſe times. For this victory over the Franks, he took the 
title of Francicus*'. Notwithſtanding his ſeverity, the Franks 
were no ſooner informed, that Conſlantine had left Gaul, with 


a deſign to viſit [taly and Illyricum, than they croſſed the Rhine 


in great numbers, and, entering Gaul, laid waſte ſcveral pro- 
vinces. But Criſpus, the ſon of Conſtantine, marching againſt 


them, obliged them to quit their booty, and retire. Optatia- 


nus ſcems to inſinuate, that he gained a great victory over 
them * ; but Nazarius only ſays, that he drove them out of 
Gaul, and obliged them to ſue for peace; which he readily 
granted them l. From ſome medals it appears, that the young 
prince gained a victory over the Alemanns, who, in all likeli- 
hood, had invaded Gaul at the ſame time m; but the Franks, : 
it ſeems, quitting their booty, retired at his approach ". This 
happened in 320, and no farther mention of the Franks is 
made in hiſtory till the year 341, the fourth of Con/tantius's 
reign, when they made an irruption into Gaul, committing 
cvery-where grcat ravages. Conſtans marched againſt them, 
and gave them battle; but as the loſs was equal on both lies, | 
the war was not endzd till the enſuing year“, when Conus: | 
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either conquered or appeaſed them, as Idatius expreſſes it, that 
is, prevailed upon them, with preſents and money, to retire, 
as, may be gathered from Libanius, who tells us, though 
ſpeaking as a panegyriſt, that the Franks were not conquered 
by dint of arms”. Be that as it will, it is certain they con- 
cluded a peace with Conffans, and ſubmitted to the princes 
he was pleaſed to appoint over them a. As they were the 
moſt powerful nation in thoſe parts, the peace, they con- 
cluded with the emperor, prevented the others from attempt- 
ing any thing againſt the empire; ſo that Conſlans, having no- 
thing to fear on that ſide, paſſed over into Britain, to oppoſe 
the Scots, who made frequent inroads into the Roman domi- 
nions . Some years after, that is, in 355, the eighteenth of 


31 


Thy make 


the reign of Con/tantius, Malaric, king of the Franks, held themjclu:s 


chief employment in the emperor's court *. 


But the fol- ma fers of 


lowing year, thoſe of his nation, no longer able to live 2% e 
in peace, entering into an alliance with the 4lemanns and 7's in 


Saxons, crofled the Rhine, took and pillaged above forty citics 
on the banks of that river, laid wafte the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and carried off an incredible number of captives. The 
city of Cologne was on this occaſion taken by them, and almoſt 
intirely ruined . From thence they advanced as far as Autun, 


which city they beſieged; but being vigorouſly repulſed by the 


veterans, who were quartered there, they abandoned the enter- 
priſe, and contented themfelves with plundering the open places, 


roaming about without controul, and deſtroying with fire and 


word what they could not carry off. Conſtantius, who was 


then in Italy, not thinking it adviſeable to quit that country, 


taiſed his couſin Julian to the dignity of Cz/ar, and at the 
{-me time appointed him governor of Gaul. Julian, without 
loſs of time, ſet out for his government, and, arriving at Ferre, 
was received there with extraordinary marks of joy. As he ar- 
ved in that city in the depth of winter, he continued there the 
remaining part of that ſeaſon, deliberating about the operations 
of the enſuing campaign; and, taking the field early in the 
ſpring, he marched, at the head of a ſmall body, from Vieune 
to Autun, and from thence to Auxerre, On his march, ke 
found himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy, who moved 
about in great bodies; but he put them to flight with a handful 
of men, and opened himſelf a way through the mid{ of the bar- 
barians to Tr9125, and from thence to Rheims, where the main 
body of the army waited his arrival. Bcisg joined there by alt 
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the Roman troops quartered in Gaul, he haſtened from thence 
to Decempagi, now Dieuze on the Seille in Lorain, with a de- 
ſign to fall upon the Franks, who were buſied in ravaging the 

country. But the enemy, receiving timely notice of his 
proach, took advantage of a dark and wet night to attack his 
rear unexpectedly, and would have cut off two legions, had not 
the reſt of the army, alarmed at the ſudden noiſe, turned back 
to their aſſiſtance. The Franks, encouraged with this ſucceſs, 
attacked him anew a few days after ; but were put to flight, 
though not with great loſs. However, this ſmall victory opened 
him a way toCologne, which the enemy abandoned at his approach, 
after it had been ten months in their hands. During his ſtay at 
Cologne, one of the kings of the Franks, dreading his arms, 
ſent deputies to him to ſue for a peace; but Julian only granted 
But they him a ſhort truce . The following year, Fulian gained a com- 
ere deſtat- plete victory over the Franks, and other German nations, that 
ed and dri- had invaded Gaul, as we have related at length elſewhere », 
ven out by and took by ſtorm two caſtles on the Meuſe, in which ſome 
Julian. Pranks had ſhut themſelves up, after having ravaged the coun- 
try about Rheims. They defended themſelves with great bravery 
for the ſpace of fifty-four days ; but being in the end obliged to 
ſurrender, they were all ſent to the emperor, who incorporated 
them among his troops. After this, Julian put his troops into 
winter- quarters, and took up his own in Paris. But, in the 
mean time the Salii, a nation of the Franks, breaking unex- 
pectedly into Taxandria, now Brabant, ſettled there; but 
Julian, marching againſt them early in the ſpring, obliged 
them to abandon the country they had ſeized, though they of- 
fered themſelves ready to guard the frontiers of the empire on 
that fide, to ſupply the Romans with troops when required, and 
to pay the uſual taxes and tributes.  Zoſemus tells us, that they 
had been driven out of their own country by the Saxons and 
Duadians, who were by Julian forced to reſtore it to the an- 
tient proprietors ; which ſo gained the Salian Franks, that, ſub- 
mitting to Julian, great numbers of them ſerved in his army ?. 
Iu Franks continued quiet the whole time Julian reign- | 
ed; but they no ſooner heard of his death, than, entering into 
an alliance with their neighbours the Saxons, they began to in- 
Cu, feſt Gaul both by ſea and land. But count Theodoſius, father 
Theodo- to the emperor of that name, being ſent againſt them by Yalen- 
12 uw tinian, obliged them to retire with great loſs :. That com- 
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mander is ſaid to have overcome the Saxons, to have gained a 
victory over them off the Orcades, and to have defeated the 
enemies of the empire in Batavia, near the Rhinꝰ and the Va- 
bal; which country was then held by the Franks a. From an 
inſcription of 369, or 370, it appears, that Valentinian ſtyled 


himſelf the conquerer of the Franks b, no doubt on account of 


the advantages gained over that nation by count Theodo/ius. As 
it appears from a law dated the thirtieth of September © 368, that 
Valentinian was then at Cologne, ſome writers conclude from 
thence, that he marched in perſon againſt the Franks ; but of 
this expedition no mention is made by any of the antients. At 
this time Mallobaudes was king of the Franks, and engaged in 
a war with the Alemanns, who, having concluded a peace with 
the Romans, had entered, upon what provocation we know 
not, the territories of the Frans, deſtroying all with fire and 


ſword. Mallobaudes met them at the head of a conſiderable. 
army, and, pretending to avoid an engagement, drew them 


into an ambuſcade, by which means he cut great numbers of 


them in pieces, and among tne reſt their king Macrianus, a 


warlike prince, who had long infeſted, with continual inroads, 
the Roman dominions *. Three years after, that is, in 377, 
Mallobaudes was raiſed by the emperor Gratian to the conſu- 
late, having the emperor himſelf for his collegue in that dignity e. 
The following year he was honoured by the ſame emperor with 
the poſt of comes domeſticorum, and diſtinguiſh:d himſelf in a 
moſt eminent manner in the battle of Argentaria, in which 
above thirty thouſand of the Lentinenſes, who had broken into 
the empire, were cut in pieces, with their king Triarius. 


This victory was chiefly owing to Mallobaudes, who, on this 


occaſion, commanded the Roman troops, in conjunction with 
count Nennianus, as we have related in our Roman hiſtory *. 
He was conſul the ſecond time in 383, the eighth and laſt ot 


Gratian's reign, and commanded the army, under that prince, 


againſt the uſurper Maximus; but was not attended on that c- 


caſion with his uſual ſucceſs, for Gratian was put to flight, ſoon 
after taken priſoner, and put to death at Lyons. All authors 


agree, that the unhappy prince was betrayed by his own peo- 
ple; and Proſper, in his chronicle, names Mallobaudes among 
thoſe, who kept a private correſpondence with the uſurper é. 
But Baronius maintains, that Proſper was therein miſtaken, 
and that Maliobaudes, continued ever faithful to Grat ian“. 
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And truly Pacatus upbraids Maximus for hating Mallsbaudes, 

and reducing him to the fatal neceſſity of laying violent hands 

on himſelf, for no other crime than that of an inviolable hdelity 

to Gratian, whoſe cauſe he had maintained to the laſt k. Three 

years after the death of Gratian, that is, in the year 388, we 

find the Franks ravaging Gaul with more fury than ever, per- 

haps to revenge on the uſurper Maximus the death of Grattan, 

vho had ſhewn a particular kindneſs to their nation. However 

that be, Gregory of Tours tells us, that they over-ran all Belgic 
Gaul, committing every-where unheard-of ravages, made the 
city of Cologne tremble, burnt ſeveral villages, and then re- 
turned home with their booty, leaving ſeveral parties in Gaul to 

purſue the ravages they had begun. Theſe were defeated by 

Nannius and Quintinus, the two generals of Maximus, who 

cut great numbers of them in pieces in the province of Hain- 

ault. Quintinus, not ſatisfied with this advantage, paſſed the 

Rhine at Nuys, contrary to the opinion of NVannius, who 

refuſed to follow him, and, entering the enemy's country with 

the troops under his command, burnt ſeveral villages, which 

A Roman he found abandoned by the inhabitants. Encouraged with this 
ai my cut ſucceſs, he advanced far into the country; but being, on his 
cf ty the return, cunningly drawn into marſhes, woods, and unpaſſable 
Franks. places, by the enemy pretending to fly before him, he found 
- ar after himſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded on all ſides by great multitudes, 
of of ns who, falling upon his men while they were entangled in the 
woods and marſhes, cut moſt of them in pieces, and obliged the 

reſt to ſhelter themſelves in the woods, where they periſhed 
with famine, only Quintinus, and a few more, having, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, found means to make their eſcape, and 
return to Gaul, aſter ſuffering inexpreſſible hardſhips in the 
enemy's country. The loſs ſuſtained by the Romans on this 
_ occaſion was very great, and is, by ſome, compared to the 
diſaſter of Varus and his legions, in the time of Augn/tus '. 
This happened while the Franks were governed by Genobald, 
Marcomir, and Sunno, who being elated with this victory, 
broke anew into Gaul the following year; which obliged Tei- 
doſius to ſend Valentinian to make head againſt them. Upon 
that prince's arrival in Gaul, Arbogaſtes, general of the troops 
in thoſe provinces, adviſed him to march into the enemy's 
country, and force them to reſtore the booty they had carried 
oft the year before, and deliver up the authors of the war ”. 
Whether or no Valentinian followed his advice, we are not 
told. All we know is, that he had a conference with Marcs: 


* Pacar. p. 267. | Gres, Tu k. hiſt. Franc. I. ii. c. 9. 
p. 58, 59, 60. M Idem ibid. | 
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mir and Sunno, who delivered up hoſtages ; and that he after- | 


wards retired to Treves, and there paſſed the winter“. 

THREE years after, that is, in 392, Arbogaſtes, having put 
Valentinian II. to death, perſuaded Eugenius, whom he had 
raiſed to the empire in his room, to make war upon the Franks. 
Arbogaſtes, of whom we have ſpoken at length in our Roman 
hiſtory e. was himſelf by nation a Frank ; but, as he bore an 
old grudge to Marcomir and Sunno, he not only induced Eu- 


genius to make war upon them, but, taking upon himſelf the 


whole management of it, he paſſed the Rhine near Cologne, in 
the depth of winter, and laid waſte the countries of the Bructe- 


rians and Chamavians, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſi - 


tion, Marcomir only ſhewing himſelf at a diſtance on the hills 
with ſome parties of the Anſivarii and Chatti. But, as to the 
iſſue of this war, hiſtorians only tell us, that Arboga/tes, after 


having put many of his countrymen to the ſword, concluded in 


the end a peace with them; and that Eugenius himſelf ap- 
proached the Rhine to renew the antient treaty with the kings 
of the Franks and Alemanns b. From this account it appears, 
that the Franks had ſeveral kings at the ſame time, and that un- 
der the name of Franks were compriſed ſeveral antient German 
nations. Great numbers of the Franks liſted themſelves among 


the =s of Eugenius ; for Oroſius tells us, that he led againſt. 


Theodoſius an infinite number of Franks and other barbarians 9. 
Two years after, Thesdoſtus died, and, by his laſt will, divided 


the empire between his two children, bequeathing the eaſt to 
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his eldeſt ſon Arcadius, and the weſt to Honorius. Stilicho, They re- 
who was prime miniſter to the latter, adviſed him, in the firlt nv the 
place, to renew the antient alliances with the Franks and other 47*:1t al. 


German nations, which they had broken, by aſſiſting the uſur- 
per Eugenius againſt Theodoſius. This province Stilichs took 
upon himſelf, and, repairing to the banks of the Rhine, accom- 
pliſhed it in a very ſhort time”. However, Marcomir and 
Sunno attempting to raiſe new diſturbances ſoon after the con- 
cluſion of the peace, one of them, {:ys Claudian, was taken, 


and, after having been kept ſome time in priſon, confined to 


Tuſcany. The other was for revenging on the Romans the af- 


front they had offered his brother ; but his own people, unwil- 


ling to engage in a war with the empire, put him to death. 
Claudian adds, that Honorius appointed other kings over the 
Franks in their room *. An antient hiſtorian ſuppoſcs Marto—- 
mir to have outlived Summe, and conſcquently that it was he 


u Idem ibid p 60, 61. Univerſ. hist. vol xv. p. 605,015, 
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who was baniſhed into Tuſcany *. Marcomir, or, as the an- 
tients call him, Marcomer, is ſuppoſed to have been the father 
Thy cut off of Pharamond, the firſt in the catalogue of the French kings v. 
29,000 % In the year 406, the Franks falling upon the Vandals, as they 
8 were attempting to break into Gaul with the Sueves and Alans, 
emp. 102 cut near twenty thouſand of them in pieces, with their kingGodi- 
enter Gaul giſcles; and would have put them all to the ſword, had not the 
Var after Alans come ſeaſonably to their aſſiſtance. Theſe two nations, 
Chriftz06. together with the Sueves, opened themſelves a way, in ſpite of 
the Franks, and, paſſing the Rhine, entered Gaul v. Great 
numbers of Franks followed them, to have ſome ſhare in the 
ſpoils of thoſe wealthy provinces ; but far greater numbers of 
the ſame nation entered Gaul four years after, being invited 
thither by the uſurper Conſſantine, of whoſe forces the com- 
mander in chief was one Edobic, a Frank by nation *. In the 
year 413, they made an irruption into Gau/, and not only pil- 
laged, but burnt, the city of Treves the ſecond time, ſays Frige- 
rid, an antient author quoted by Gregory of Tours?, When 
this firſt irruption happened, we are no-where told; but that 
unhappy city was the third time plundered, and ſet on fire, by 
the Franks, about the year 420, as Salvian informs us, who 
was aneye-witneſs of the deplorable condition, to which it was 
reduced on that occaſion . Our author greatly complains 
of the inſenſibility and hardneſs of heart, which he diſco- 
vered in the inhabitants, who having loſt all their effects, and 
with much-ado eſcaped with their lives, inſtead of applying 
_ themſelves to works of piety, preſſed the emperor to cauſe the 
ſports of the circus to be exhibited among the aſhes and ruins of 

their demoliſhed city ?. 0 | 
The begin- ApouT this time Pharamond muſt have reigned over the 
nirg/ Franks. He is ſaid by Vitalis to have been the ſon of Sunn ; 


Ow but all other writers ſuppoſe him to have been the ſon of Mar- 
e i comir, the brother of Sunns. Gregory of Tours, a very ac- 


„% Curate writer, never once mentions this prince; which is very 
ſurpriſing. But both Aimonius and Tyro Proſper ſpeak of him, 
and place his reign at this time. In the chronicle of the latter, 
as publiſhed by Scaliger, at the twenty-fifth year of Honorius: 
reizn, we read the following words; Pharamond reigns in 
France: then follows the year 26, with theſe words; Thi; 
year there was an eclipſe of the ſun. If therefore Pharamond 

reigned in the year preceding the eclipſe, he reigned in the year 


t Vide Vai. rer Franc. I iti. p. 119. = Idem ibid. & J. ii. 
92. Gk. Ion. I. ii. c. 9, p. 62. Oros.c. 40. p. 223. 
Sor I. i. c. 13. P. $14: Gre. Ten. I. ü. e. 9 p. 3. 
SAL. I. vi. p. 143— 147. Idem ibid. 
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417, for all authors agree, that there was an eclipſe on Friday 
the 19th of July 418. Philaſtorgius writes, that the ſtars were 
then ſeen at two in the afternoon >. The Alexandrian chro- 
nicle, and likewiſe the chronicles of count Marcellinus and Ida- 


tius, mention this eclipſe ; but the latter, by miſtake, ſuppoſes 


it to have happened on a Thur/day ; whereas, in 418, the 19th 
of Fuly fell on a Friday. Tyro Proſper likewiſe was miſtaken, 
in ſuppoang the year 418 to have been the twenty-ſixth of Ho- 
norius, that year being, according to the beſt chronologers, 
only the twenty - third or twenty - fourth of his reign. Father 
Le Cointe will have Pharamond to have begun his reign the ſame 
year in which the eclipſe happened; others, and among the 


reſt father Labbe in his chronology, maintain, that he began to 


reign in 420, and not before ©, But it is impoſſible to fix, 
with any certainty, the preciſe time, in which this prince began 
his reign, ſince Proſper's chronicle, on which we muſt chiefiy 
depend, is full of miſtakes, and differently read in thys very 
place. It is even uncertain, whether it was in his reign, or 
ſome time before, that the Franks, paſſing the Rhine, firſt ſet- 
tled in Gaul. Bucherius is of opinion, that, about this time, 
Honorius, entering into a treaty with their chiefs, yielded to 
them the country bordering on the Rhine towards Gologne, and 
on the ſame fide of that river, which country was afterwards 
called Ripuaria; but he alledges only a few conjectures to ſup- 


port his opinion 4. Gregory of Tours ſuppoſes them to have 


| ſettled about this time in Thongria, that is, in the territory of 
Tongres, where they were governed, as we have hinted above, 
by as many kings as they had cities or cantons. Pharamond, 
who reigned at this time, was one of the moſt powerful princes 
among them ; but we are not told whether he had any autho- 
ity over the reſt, He is ſuppoſed to have reigned from the year 
417 or 418, to the year 428, in which Clodio, his ſon and 


ſucceſſor, is ſaid by Tyro Profper to have reigned in France, 


that is, in the country of the Franks. In the year in which 
he is ſuppoſed to have died, the famous Hetius made war upon 
the Franks in Gaul, and drove them from the country in which 
they had ſettled *. Of this war Jornandes ſpeaks without all 
doubt, where he tells us, that Hetius, with great ſlaughter, 
tamed the barbarity of the Franks, and forced them to ſubmit 


to the empire d. The learned Uſher is of opinion, that, in 


Þ PkiLosT. I. xit c. 8. p 166. c Vide Var. rer. Franc. I. iii. 
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this war, Pharamond was killed i. Chifletius, a learned anti- 
quary, will have Pharamond to have made himſelf maſter of all 
Belgica Secunda, and to have died at Rheims, the metropolis 


of that province. He founds his opinion on the authority of an 


Clodio. 


Year after 
Chriſt 


428. 


old manuſcript genealogy lodged in the palace at Bruſſels, in 
which Pharamond is ſaid to have been buried at Rheims, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the barbarians, without the city, to- 
wards Leudunum, on a little hill *. But we can hardly believe, 
that all the antients would have paſſed over in filence the con- 
queſt of ſuch an extenſive country ; for Belg:ca Secunda com- 
priſed Champagne and all the countries Iying between that pro- 
vince and the ocean. Some writers are of opinion, that the 
Salic laws were compiled by Pharamond, after his ſettling in 
Gaul, with the aſſiſtance of four ſages, named VV ſegaſt, Le- 
ſegaſi, Widegaſt, and Solegaſt; but Valeſius thinks, that the 
Franks had no written laws till the time of Clovis, who, ac- 
cording to him, was their firſt legiſlator !. 

Pharamond was ſucceeded by his ſon Clodio in the year 428, 
the fourth of the reign of Valentinian III. Gregory of Tour: 
calls him a moſt illuſtrious prince, and one to whom his people, 
whoſe intereſt he had at heart, were highly indebted u. An hiſ- 
torian, who flouriſhed in the time of Charles Martel, and after 
him moſt other writers, ſuppoſe both Clodio and his ſucceſſor 
Merovæus to have been the children of Pharamomd ". Frede- 
garius, in his abridgment of Gregory of Tours, which he com- 


piled in the time of Pepin, will have him to have been the ſon 


of Thecdemir, who was killed by the Romans, as we have re- 
lated above. The authority of Fredegarius is of no great 
weight ; but as Gregory of Tours too mentions the death of 
Theodomir, ſome are of opinion, that Theodomir and Phara- 
mond were one and the ſame perſon, as we have hinted above, 
As Gregory of Tours begins the hiſtory of the Franks with the 


reign of Cladio (for he makes no mention of Pharamond), and 


derives from him the pedigree of the ſucceeding kings o, ſeve- 

ral hiſtorians reckon him the firſt king of that nation v. And 
truly he ought to be deemed the founder of the French monar- 

chy in the country we now call France, ſince he eſtabliſhed h 
dominion ſo firmly there, that the Romans were never after able 
to drive him out, as they had done his predeceſſor Pharams! 
about the year 428. He is commonly ſurnamed the lang- Hai: el, 
as if he had been the firſt among the princes of his nation, W1:0 
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was diſtinguiſhed from his ſubjects by the length of his hair; 
whereas this mark of diſtinction is taken notice of by ſeveral 
hiſtorians, as common to the kings of the Franks before his 
time 4. On this ſubject Bucherius makes a long deſcant *, and 
to him we refer the reader. Sidonius, ſpeaking of the Franks, 


deſcribes their hair, their beard, their arms, and their whole at- 
tire ; and from him it appears, that their hair was long be- 


fore, and quite ſhort behind. We know but very little from 
the antients of what happened in this prince's reign. Idatius 
tells us, that, in the year 431, Aetius was employed in an ex- 
pedition in Gaul i. This expedition was, without all doubt, 
undertaken againſt the Franks; for the ſame writer, who was 


89 


then with Hetius, adds, that, in 432, he overcame the Franks He is over- 
in a combat. Majorianus, afterwards emperor, ſerved, in all come by 
likelihood, under Hetius in this expedition; for Sidonius extols Aetius. 


his exploits on the Rhine, the Vahal, and the Meuſe; and adds, 


that nothing was performed by Aetzus without him a. Actius, 


after having overcome the Franks, concluded a peace with them 
the ſame year; but upon what terms we know not. Buchc- 
rius is of opinion, that Aetius, being obliged to march againſt 
the Viſigoths, and other barbarians ſettled in Gaul, in order to 
keep the Franks quiet, reſtored to them the country from which 
he had driven them in 428, that is, the territory of Tongres *. 
This, he thinks, may be gathered from the notitia; but tne 


whole is founded upon a mere conjecture. Gregory of Tours, 
ſpeaking of Clodio before the conqueſt of Cambray, ſuppoſes 


him to have reſided in the caſtle of Diſparg, commonly thought 
to be the preſent Doe/burg, between Bruſſels and Lovain, iu 
the antient dioceſe of Tongres, or on the confines of that coun- 
try ; which is agreeable to what that writer adds, v:z. that 
the country, which the Romans ſtill held, lay ſouth of the ter- 
ritories poſſeſſed by Clodio reſiding at Diſparg. In the yea 
435, the Frants made, it ſeems, an attempt upon Tours; for 
Sidonius tells us, that Majorianus defended that city againit 
them. Not long after, the Franks made an irruption into the 
country of the Attrebates, now Artois. But Aetius, marching 
againſt them with all poſſible expedition, fell upon them unex- 
pectedly, while, without the leaft apprehenſion of danger, they 


were celebrating the nuptials of one of their chiefs, and cut 


great numbers of them in pieces *. This action happened at à 
place called F:cus Helenz, which ſome take to be the village 


1 Idem, p. 475, 479- *Idemibid. _* Sip. car. v p. 31%. 
t Ivar. p. 19. Sid. car. v p. 315. pi. ibid. 
* Bucu. Belg. p. 473. Gk. Tus. Iii c. 0. p. 64. 815. 
p. 315, 316. | 7 
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now called Le Vieil Heſdin, and others the city of Lens on the 
Eſcaut. The latter opinion ſeems the moſt probable to ſuch as 
have examined narrowly thoſe places, and compared them with 
the deſcription, which Sidonius gives of the ſpot where the 
action happened. This was, without all doubt, the only ad- 
vantage gained by the Romans in this war, ſince no other is 
mentioned by Sidonius in his panegyric on Majorianus, who 
commanded the Roman troops in conjunction with Aetius; and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the above-mentioned action. Valeſius, 
who ſuppoſes the battle of Lens to have been fought in the year 
437, tells us from Gregory of Tours, that Clodio, having ſent 
ſpies to reconnoitre and view the. country as far as Cambraz, 
upon their return, ſet out on his march, advanced, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, to that city, and, having made himſelf maſter 
of it, fixed, for ſome time, his reſidence there * (D). From 

Cambray 


2 VALES. p. 132. b Tdem, p. 131, 132. Grec, TVR. I. i. 


ii. c. 9. p. 64. 


(D) The words of Gregory of Tours are: Ch/ogio (for ſo he calls 
him) having ſent ſpies as far as Cambray to view the country, ſet 
out with his army, upon their return, and, marching through the 
country which they had viewed, overthrew the Romans, and made 
himſelf maſter of the city, in which reſiding ſome time, he ex- 
tended his conqueſts as far as the Somme (1). The author of the geſts 
of the Franks adds, that Clodio, entering the Carbonarias foreſt, 
marched to the city of Tournay, which he took ; and from thence 


advancing to Cambray, he likewiſe made himſelf maſter of that 


Place, put the Roman gariſon to the ſword, and, in a ſhort time, 
reduced the whole country between Cambray and the Somme (2). 


The Sylva Carbonaria was part of the Sy/va Arduenna, which ex- 
_ tended, as we read in Cz/ar (3), from the Rhine to the Scheld, and 


the country of the Ni, that is, to Tournay. Gregory of Tours 
ſuppoſes Clodio to have reſided at D:i/parg or Dorſburg before he ſet 
Out on this expedition : and truly from that place, if ſituated in the 
country of Torgres, the ſhorteſt route he could take was through the 
Carbonarian foreſt (4) By the taking of Cambray and Tournay, 
the Franks became abſolute maſters of the whole country between 
theſe cities and the Rhine, and at the ſame time had a free commu-, 


_ nication with Toxgres, with the //ahal, and conſequently with the 
antient Francia ; for the country between Tournay and the Wahal, 


which is now ſo well peopled and cultivated, was, even in the fifth 
century, almoſt quite deſtitute of inhabitants, and covered with 
woods and foreſts. It was under the ſucceſſors of C/owis and Char- 


(1) Greg Tur. IJ. ii. e. 5. (2) Geft. Franc, c. 5. apud Du Ch. 
tom. i. p. 609. (3) Cel. l. v c. 3. & 1. vi. c. 29. (4) Jia⸗ 
Val. in nitit, Gul. ad voc. Syl. Carbon. | 
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Cambray Valeſius ſuppoſes him to have made the above-men- 
tioned irruption into the Artois, and to have been ſurpriſed by | 
Aetius and Majorianus at Lens. But, notwithſtanding that He :x::»4; 
overthrow, he extended his conqueſts as far as the Somme c. his con- 
| queſts as 
< Gres. Tur. P. 65. 25-5 far as the 
Somme. 
lemag ne that the cities of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruſſels, Ma- 
lines, Lowvain, &c. were built, the country between the Artois, the 
ag, and the Rhine, being, till thei time, lledoyinhavoogy and 
marſhes. As therefore Tournay and Cambray were, th the days of 
Clodio, the only cities in that tract, by the reduction of them the 
Franks became maſters of the whole country. This ——_— is 
placed by Petavius in 445 (5). But by father Daniel before the 
year 428, in which year, Felix and Taurus being conſuls, the Franks 
were overcome by Aetius, as we read in Proſper, driven out of 
Gaul, and obliged to repaſs the Rhine. But that writer is certainly 
miſtaken ; for Majorianus, afterwards emperor, who performed 
wonders in the battle of Lens or Heſdin, if Sidonius is to be credited, 
was ſtill a young man in 458, ſince Sidonius, in the panegyric which 
he pronounced that year, ſtyles him juwenis, a young man; and how 
could he be a young man then, if he had fignalized himſelf in a 
battle ought at leaſt thirty years before? Thus father Sirmond (6), 
who rightly obſerves, that, in 428, Actius waged war with the 
Franks on the banks of the Rhine; whereas the battle mentioned by 
Sidonius was fought in Artois, near the village of Helena; which 
ſome take to be Lens, and others place on the Canche, where the 
ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen, and known by the name of Vieii 
Hain. Father Daniel will have Clovis to haye poſſeſſed nothing 
in Gaul when he came to the crown; and, to ſupport this ſyſtem, 
he places the irrup:ĩon of the Franks under Clodio, the taking of 
Cambray, and the battle of Lens or Heſdin, before the year 428, in 
which the Franks were driven out of Gaul by Aetius, and obliged 
to repaſs the Rhine. That writer was well appriſed, that he could 
not allow the above-mentioned events to have happened after the 
year 428, without allowing at the ſame time the countries, which 
Cligio ſeized in that irruption, to have been kept by him, fince no 
mention is made in hiſtory of the Franks beiny driven out of Ga 
after the year 428. But againſt father's Daniel's ſyſtem lie the 
above-mentioned, in our opinion, unanſwerable objections, to 
which we ſhall add another, viz, that we find Chwis poſſeſſed of 
Tournoy, without being told by any hiſtorian, that either he or his 
predeceſſors, M:roveus and Childeric, reduced it; whence we con- 
clude it to have been held by him, and the two princes who reigned 
before him, as the ſucceſſors of Clodio, by whom the whole country 
between Cambray and the Rhine was reduced, in the manner wz 
have related. . 1 


(5) Petav. rat. temp. 1, vi. p. 343. (6: Sirm. in nat, ad S. d. 
}. 120, | | 
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now called Le Vieil Heſdin, and others the city of Lens on the 
Eſcaut. The latter opinion ſeems the moſt probable to ſuch as 
have examined narrowly thoſe places, and compared them with 
the deſcription, which Sidonius gives of the ſpot where the 
action happened. This was, without all doubt, the only ad- 
vantage gained by the Romans in this war, ſince no other is 
mentioned by Sidonius in his panegyric on Majorianus, who 
commanded the Roman troops in conjunction with Aetius; and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the above-mentioned action. Valeſius, 
who ſuppoſes the battle of Lens to have been fought in the year 


437, tells us from Gregory of Tours, that Clodio, having ſent 


ſpies to reconnoitre and view the country as far as Cambraz, 
upon their return, ſet out on his march, advanced, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, to that city, and, having made himſelf maſter 
of it, fixed, for ſome time, his reſidence there“ (D). From 

| Cambra; 


: Vares. p. 132. idem, p. 131, 132. Greco; IS. . i 
11. e. 9 p. 64. | 


D) The words of Gregory of Tours are: CHlogio (for ſo he calls 
him) having ſent ſpies as far as Cambray to view the country, ſet 
out with his army, upon their return, and, marching through the 
country which they had viewed, overthrew the N ,,,, and made 
himſelf maſter of the city, in which reſiding ſome time, he ex- 


| tended his conqueſts as far as the So»: (1). The author of rhe ge 


of the Franks adds, that Clodio, entering the Carbonarias foreſt, 
marched to the city of Trurnay, which he took; and from thence 
advancing to Camiray, he likewiſe made himſelf maſter of that 
place, put the R:»mnan gariſon to the ſword, and, in a ſhort time, 
reduced the whole country between Cambray and the Somme (2 
The Sy/va Carbonaria was part of the Hu Arduenna, which ex- 
tended, as we read in Cz/:» (4), from the Rhine to the Scheld, and 
the country of the A. rw, that is, to Tourray. Gregory of Tour 
ſuppoſes C/47:; to have reſided at D:/parg or Dosh urg before he et 
out on this expedition: and truly from that place, if ſituated in the 
country of Lnge, the ſhorteit route he could take was through the 
Carbon:irian foreſt (4) By the taking of Cambray and Tyurncy, 


the Frenks became abſolute malters of the whole country between 


theſe cities and the Rhine, and at the ſame time had a free commr- 
nication with Texgres, with the Haha, and conſequently with the 
antient Fraucid; for the country between Tournay and the Vai. 


which is now fo well peopled and cultivated, was, even in the fifth 


century, almoſt quite deſtitute of inhabitants, and covered with 


woods and foreſts. It was under the ſuccetiors of Ciadis and Char- 


(1) Cg Tur. I. ii e. 5 (2) G. Franc. c. 5. apud Du Ci. 
rom. 1, P. 09G. | (3) C 4 V C:; 3. 2 . vi. C. 29. 4 J. 
Valin nitit, Gal. ad vic. Hl. Car ban. | | 
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be 
Cambray Valeſius ſuppoſes him to have made the above-men- 
tioned irruption into the Artois, and to have been ſurpriſed by 
Aetius and Majorianus at Lens. But, notwithſtanding that Ea eren 
overthrow, he extended his conqueſts as far as the Somme c. his con- 
| | | qu*fts as 
© Gres. Tur. P. 65. Far as the 
| Somme. 
lenagne that the cities of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruſſels, Ma- 
lines, Lowuain, &c were built, the country between the Artois, the 
ocean, and the Rhine, being, till their time, filledewi oeds and 
marſhes. As therefore Tournay and Cambray were, th the days of 
Clodio, the only cities in that tract, by the reduction of them the 
Franks became maſters of the whole country. This expedition is 
placed by Petawius in 445 (5). But by father Daniel before the 
year 428, in which year, Felix and Taurus being conſuls, the Fran; 
were overcome by Aetius, as we read in Proſper, driven out of 
Gaul, and obliged to repaſs the Rhine. But that writer is certainly 
| miſtaken ; for Majorianus, afterwards emperor, who performed ; | 
wonders in the battle of Lens or Heſdin, if Sidonius is to be credited, 1 | 
was ſtill a young man in 458, ſince Sidenius, in the panegyric which * 
he pronounced that year, ſtyles him juweris, a young man; and how | 
could he be a young man then, if he had fignalized himſelf in a 
battle fought at leaſt thirty years before? Thus father Semen (6), 
| who rightly obſerves, that, in 428, Ae1zus waged war with the 
Franks on the banks of the Rhine; whereas the battle mentioned by 
 Sidontus was fought in Artois, near the village of Helena; which 
ſome take to be Lens, and others place on the Canche, where the 
ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen, and known by the name of Hei! 
H. ſdin. Father Daniel will have Clovis to have poſſeſſed nothing 
in Gaul when he came to the crown; and, to ſupport this ſyſtem, 
he places the irrup:ion of the Franks under Clodio, the taking of 
Cambray, and the battle of Lens or Heſdin, before the year 428, in 
| which the Franks were driven out of Geul by Actius, and obliged 
to repaſs the Rhine. That writer was well appriſed, that he could 
not allow the above-mentioned events to have happened after the 
. year 428, without allowing at the ſame time the countries, which 
Clodio ſeized in that irruption, to have been kept by him, ſince no 
: mention is made in hiſtory of the Franks being driven out of Gar, 
n after the year 428. But againſt father's Daniel's ſyſtem lie the 
7 2bove-mentioned, in Gur opinion, unanſwerable objections, to 
j which we ſhall add another, viz, that we find C/:wis poſſeſied of 
| T:urnoy, without being told by any hiſtorian, that either he or his 
L predeceſſors, Merowens and Childertc, reduced it; whence we con- 
X clude it to have been held by him, and the two princes who reigned 
before him, as the ſucceſſors of Clodio, by whom the whole country 
between Cambray and the Rhine was reduced, in tte manner wg 
| ave related. | ren : 


5 Petaw. rat. temp. l. vi. p. 343. (6 Strom, fir not. ad Sid 
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Some add, that he took Tournay, Amiens, and ſeveral other 

cities *. But we ſhall content ourſelves with what we find in 

the beſt and moſt credible writers, among whom we do not 

reckon De Guiſe, the author of the annals of Hainault, tho 
Buchberius has copied many things from him. Aetius is ſuppoſed 

to have aſterwards concluded a peace with the Franks, and to 

have left them in poſſeſſion, at leaſt, of ſome part of the country 

they had conquered, ſince he granted the like favour to other 

nations, whom he dreaded leſs ©. Priſcus, who flouriſhed in 

thoſe days, tells us, that he ſaw at Rome the ſecond ſon of the 

king of the Franks, who had been ſent thither on an embaſſy, 

though a youth yet quite beardleſs. He takes notice of his long, 

yellow hair ; and adds, that Aetius adopted him for his ſon, by 
preſenting him with his armour, and treated him with the 

greateſt marks imaginable of eſtec m, friendſhip, and affeRionf, 

Upon his leaving Rome, he was loaded with rich and valuable 

preſents, ſent him both by Aetius and Valentinian III. then em- 

peror 2. This young prince was, in all likelihood, Merovæus, 

the ſucceſſor of Clodio ; for he lived in great friendſhip with 

Aetius, and joined him againſt Attila. He went, in all like. 

lihood, to Rome in 439, for in that year Valentinian was there. 

He 7 rens Salvianus, who wrote about the year 440, tells us, that the 
Treves. city of Treves had been the fourth time pillaged by the Frank; 
and utterly deſtroyed b. This muſt have happened about the 
year 477, during the war between him and the Romans, of 
which we have ſpoken above. The ſame writer adds, that the 
Takes Co- Franks made themſelves maſters of another city not yielding to 


logne. Treves in grandeur, and ſtanding at a ſmall diſtance from it 


This city can be no other but Cologne, which was held by the 
Franks, as appears from that writer, in the year 440. The 
enemy entered the city while the chief inhabitants were feaſt- 
ing and revelling, without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger“ 
Several of Salv;anzs's relations were, on that occaſion, taken 
by the Franks and by them kept in ſlavery, and, among the 
reſt, a holy widow, who, having ranſomed herſelf, was re- 
duced to ſuch poverty, that ſhe was obliged to earn her bread 
by working for the wives of the barbarians l. The taking oi 
Cologne happened, according to the beſt chronologers, in tic 
reign of Ciadio, about the year 438, or 439 . Tis to be ob- 


"Val. I ifi. p. 134 Pie. legst. p. 40. 5 Idem bid: 
SAT v. gb I vi. p. 133; Idem ibid. * Idem, p 143, 14+; 
dem, epiſt. i. p. 198. m CoINT. tom. i. p. C9. 


it" 


ſcrves, that this town, in the time of Clovis, had a king oi 


© Var. p.130, 131. Du Cn. tom i p. 164 Buch. p. 505. 
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its own, but a Frank by nation u. Father Le Cointe obſerves, 

that, till his time, Cologne is conſtantly called Agrippina, and 
ſeldom Colonia; whereas the latter name univerſally prevailed 

and the former was quite laid aſide, after the Franks became 
maſters of the place, which induced Hincmar and ſome others 

to imagine, that the name of Colonia had been given it by 

them o. As the Franks were ſtill pagans, the church ſuffered 

much in the countries ſubject to them; and hence it is, that 

we find no biſhops of Cologne, named in the eccleſiaſtic hi- 
ſtory, from the time of Everg:/:us, who is ſuppoſed to have 

died about the year 430, till the time of Aguilinus, who go- 
verned that church in the reign of Clovis dv. The churches of 
Tournay and Cambray fared no better; for they ſeem to have 

had no biſhops from the ycar 407, when the Vanduls broke 

into thoſe countries, till the end of that century 3. C!:479 Ie dies. 
reigned about twen:y years, that is, from the year 428, to 

448, when Tyro Proſper tells us, that Merovæ us reigned in 
France t, that is, in the countries ſubject to the Franks on either 

ide of the Rhine. From the words of Proſper ſome conclude, 

that the Franks held yet nothing in Gaz!; for, by the word 
Francia, ſay they, is to be underſtood the country inhabited by 

the Franks on the German ſide of the Rhine. But they are 
therein certainly miſtaken; ſince it is manifeſt from all the an- 
tients, that both Clodio and Merovæus were maſters of fc veral Nero. 
places in Gaul, There is a great diſ-greement among authors væus. 
about Meroveus : according to the opinion which to us ſeems 21 az after 
the moſt probable, he was the ſecond ſon of Clodio, and him Ch 
Priſcus ſaw at Rome in 43, as we have hinted above, he being 449. 
then about eighteen years old. Both he and his elder brother 
outlived their father Cladio; but Merouæus, by the aſſiſtance of 
Aetius and the Romans, carried the crown; for that there were 

great conteſts between them, 1s certain, the elder brother hav- 

ing called in Attila to his aſſiſtance; for this Attiia himſelf al- 
ledged, among the other motives that had prompted him in 451 

to enter Gaul. He had a conſiderable number of Franks in his 
army, thoſe, without doubt, who had eſpouſed the cauſc of his 

elder brother. But Merovæus, king of the Franks, fought for 

the Romans, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the famous battle of 
Chalons, which to him ſecured the crown, and made his elder 
brother give over all hopes of ever weaiing it ; nay, Attila him- | 

ſelf adviſed him, after the battle, to return home. The elder 
brother's name is commonly thought to tave been Claudebald, 


Val. b iv. Þ: 236. o Corr. em. i. p. 92 k Idem, 
p. 03.4. Jdem, p: 70: Val e ü. p 123. 144 „Ji. | 
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who, in an antient manuſcript copy of the Salic law, is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Clude, or Clodio, the fon of Pharamond, and 
the brother of Cleno, of whom no farther mention is made t, 


Valeſius takes Claudebald to be the ſame perſon with Clodomir, 
who, in the life of St. Genulphus, is faid to have reigned be- 
tween Clodio and Meroveus u. But that life was written long 


after thoſe times, and is therefore of no great authority. Gre- 
gory of Tours only ſays of Meroveus, that he was the father of 


Childeric v. However, he muſt have been a prince of no ſmall 
renown, fince the authors of the ſeventh and eighth century, 
and after them many others, have given the name of Merovin- 


gian to the kings who reigned after him, till the time of Pepin. 


the firſt king of the ſecond race, as they ſtyleit *, the firſt being 
called Merovingian from Merovæus. Rorico extols him greatly, 
but by elogiums couched in general terms /; and befides, no great 


ſtreſs is to be laid on what that author writes. Of his exploits, 


Bucherius ſpeaks at length; but all he ſays is founded upon con- 


Fl: extends jecture 2. Valęeſius, from what we read of Childeric, concludes 


Meroveus to have extended his conqueſts from the Somme to 


queſts from the Seine, probably after the death of Hetius. All we know 
2heSOmme for certain is, that upon the news of the death of Valentinian III. 


the Franks, under the conduct of Merevæ us, ravaged Ger- 
mania Prima and Belgica Secunda, that is, the provinces of 
Mentz and Rheims*. Bucherius thinks, that Merovzus died 
the year after Valentinian III. that is, in 456 * but Vale- 


ſius will have him to have lived till the year 458 ©. Roric- 


writes, that he was loved, honoured, and revered, by his peo- 
ple, as a common father, and that from him the Franks in 
general were called Merovingians *, In a genealogical table of 
the French kings, prefixed to a manuſcript life of Charles the 
Great, lodged in the royal library at Bruſſels, he is made the 
ſtock or head of the firſt race (E). 


Merovæus 


t Du Cn. ibid. u VAL. p. 144 BuLLanD. 17. Jun. p. 98 
„ Gnrc Tux. I. ii. c. 9- p. 65. x VAL. P- 144, 145. ; Du 


En p. 801. 2 Bucu. p. 5 20, 521. 2 SID. car. vii p. 342. 


d Bvcn; p. 526. VAI. I. iv. p. 189. 4 Geſt. Franc l. 1. 


(E) It is greatly diſputed among authors, whether Merow-eus was 
brother to his predeceſſor Clodio, only his kinſman, or even of 2 

different family. Gregory of Tours only ſays, that by ſome it was 
held for certain, he was of the ſame race or family (1). It is paſt 


all doubt, that the king of the Franks, who died ſome time before 


| the year 451, and could be no other but Clodio, had two ſons, who, 


(1) Greg. Tur. hift. Franc. L ii. c. q. p. 65. 


after 
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Meroveus was fucceeded by his fon Childeric. When he Childeric. 
was but a youth, he was taken priſoner by Attila, with his 7*ar ter 
| | mother Cri 1 486. 


after his death, contended for the kingdom (2). If Miroveus was 
of theſe princes, he was certainly the ſon of Clodio. But perhaps 
both Clodio's children loſt what each of them ſtrove to get, and a 
kinſman of theirs, or one who was no- ways related to the fami y, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom. Du Cheſne ſeems to have been 
of this opinion (3). It is not unlikely, that M:roveus was the firlt 
of a new branch, ſince his ſucceſſors was from him called Mcrow:en- > 
% (4). But on the other hand, if we admit the authcrity of 
3% Proſper, we can hardly deny Meroweus to have reigned in 45 1. 
when Attila broke into Gaul, and conſequently to have been one of 
the two ſons of C/dis. For Priſcus does not ſay that a conteſt 
:roſe among three princes; but only, that the two brothers con- 
:ended for the kingdom; and it is certain, that this conteſt was not 
ended in 451, for Atti/a came to make war on the Franks in favour 
of the elder brother (5). It appears from Priſcus, that the king of 
the Franks, who ſided with A:tius againſt Attila in 451, fought at 
tre ſame time againſt his brother and the king of the Hunns (5). 
the very expreſſion uſed by Priſcus, viz. that Attila came to make 
war on the Franks, in favour of the elder brother, ſnews, that the 
bulk of the nation acknowledged the younger; and, fince Attila 
f was obliged to retire, it is not at all likely, that the elder brother, 
} ſupported by him, got the better of the younger, ſupported by the 
9 


R:imans, by whom Attila was overcome and forced to abandon 
C.ul, The king of the Franks had, according to Gregory of Jure, 
„ a ſhare in the victory; and in hiſtory we find no mention made 
of any but Mer0vaus, who, in 451, could be fyled king of the 
p Franks, Gregory of Tours knew of no other king between aim ard 
f Cladio, who died before the irruption of the ann, We mul, 


* tierefore either ſuppoſe Mera us not to have begun his reign in 
e 448, but only in 451, and conſequently bring in another king be 
t een him and Clidio, for which there is not the leaſt foundation 1 
'F hiſtory, or allow Mer:weus to have been the ſon of Clodio. Farthe: 
L: Cointe allows Merevaus to have been the ton of Chai; but 
. will have him to have been the elder brother, and adds, that he 
was acknowledged king; that the younger brother had recourſe to 
'S tle Romans and to Attila; and that the Renars, hearing Attila 
was coming with a formidable army, abandoned tie younger bro- 
ther, and declared for the elder, who thereupon ſided with the N. 
i” zans againſt Attila (8). But is it at all probable, that Mr ns 
2 would have dared to abandon, nay, to betray Altila, at a time whin 
1 all nations, the Romans not excepted, treinbied at his name? Be- 
> ! des, it is certain, that Azria was aflificd by the Frans, and that 
e | OE 
o, (2) Priſc. legat. p. 40. (3) Du Ch. p. 14. (4) Fat. 


p. 145. Buch. Belg. p. 5oũ ĩ. (5) Pie. p. 40. (6) lem 
iid. (7) Greg. Tur. I. ii. c. 8 5. 56. (81 Ceixt. 5 72. 
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mother and other perſons of diſtinction; but delivered from 
captivity by the fidelity, courage, and addreſs of a Frank, 
named Wiomald, as we read in Fredegarius ©. T his happened 
in the year 453, when Attila, attempting to paſs the Rhine, 
in order to enter Gaul, was oppoſed by Meroveus, at the head 
of the Franks who had eſpouſed his cauſe againſt his competitor. 


e Do Cu. tom. ii. p. 726. 


ſeveral of that nation ſerved in his army (9). The above mentioned 
writer could not perſuade himſelf that the younger ſon of Ciadio, 
who was a beardleſs youth when he came to Nome, was the father 
of Childeric, who, as early as the year 456. had abandoned him- 
ſelf to all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery ; and this is what in. 
duced him to embrace the aforeſaid opinion Some chronologers 
ſuppoſe the ſon of Clodio to have gone to Rome in 439, and others 
place his journey to that metropolis ſtill later. If, in 439, he was 
eighteen, he might have had Cyilderic in 440. Le Cointe places the 
beginning of the reign of Chi/deric in 456, and Valrfius in 458, 
when that prince, then eighteen years old, might well have been 
guilty of all the debaucheries, which, by hiſtorians, are laid to his 
charge. Beſides, we are not told, that he abandoned himſelf to a 
debauched life as ſoon as he aſcended the throne : ſo that the chief 


argument with which Le Cointe ſtrives to ſupport his 2 is of 


no weight. The only proof of any ſtrength, that can be alledged 


in favour of the opinion denying Mrovæ us to have been the ſon of 


Clodio, is the name of Merowingian, which was given to his ſuccel. 
ſors ; for if they were deſcended from Clodio, as well as from him, 


why did they take their name rather from him than from C/oai: ? 
But that name is not given by Gregory of Tours, to the kings of his 


time, nor is itto be found in any writer till near two hundred years 
after Merowæus's time; and ſome authors will have it to have been 
common to the Franks in general. Thoſe, who maintain M:roweu; 
not to have been the ſon of Cladio, muſt at the ſame time ſuppoſe, 
with Du Cheſie, that both the ſons of C/24i9 were by him excluded 
from the throne ; that this happened after the defeat of Attila, 
that is, after the year 451, and that the Rymans ſuffered it, though 


they had eſpouſed the cauſe of Mrow2us, finding they could reap 


no advantage from a war with the uſurper (10). As for the fables 


related by F eden arius on the birth of Meromæus, it would be degrad- 
ing our hiſtory to allow them a place in it (11); and with them are 


much of a piece thoſe we read in the annals of Hainault, by du 
G:i/:, though Bucherius thinks them agreeable to what we find in 
Priſcus. Tt is ſurpriſing, that a man of his learning and penetration 


| ſhould reaſon on that ſubje& in the manner he does (12) : he ſurely 
muſt never have peruſed the original Greek copy of Priſcus. 1 


(9) Sid. car. vii. p. 541. - (10) Du Ch. P. 14. (11) Fig: 
Fal. p. 144. (12) Buch. p. 506. | | 
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Childeric no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he began to think 
of inlarging his dominions, the more, as Aetius, who had kept | 
the barbarians in awe, was now dead. He is ſaid to have ex- e extend 
tended his conqueſts as far as the Loire, and to have reduced the };; con- 
city of Paris, after a ſiege, according to ſome, of five, ac- 9/10 


cording to others, of ten years . In the year 470, he made he Loire. 


himſelf maſter of Angers, after having killed count Paul, the 
Roman governor of the place e. Thus Gregory of Tours, with- 
out acquainting us how count Paul and Childeric came to fall 
out; for he had told us, a few lines before, that the Roman 
general, with the aſſiſtance of the Franks, had made war on 
the Goths and gained ſome advantages over them. Bucherius 
thinks, that the Romans and Franks were overcome by the 
Goths ; and founds his opinion upon the authority of Sidonius, 
who writes, without marking any time, that the Franks were 
defeated and put to flight by Euric king of the Goths b. The 
ſame author adds, that Euric, after having overcome the Franks, 
entered into an alliance with them i; and elſewhere, that he 
gave his daughter in marriage to one Sigiſmer, a barbarian 
prince *, whom Yalefius takes to have been a Frank '. This 
alliance between the Goths and the Franks induced, in all like- 
lhood, Childeric to turn his arms againſt the Romans, and 
ſeize on the city of Angers, at that time belonging to them. 
He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Orleans, after having de- 
feated one Odoacer, who came with a body of Saxons to the 
relief of the place n. Gregory of Tours tells us, that CHilderic, 
entering irito an alliance with Odoacer king of Italy, marched 
againſt the Alemanns, who had entered that country, and gave 
them a total overthrow. Soon after his return to Gaul, he II. irs. 
died at Ternacum, now Tournay, where his remains were diſ- 
covered in 1653, with many gold coins of the Roman empe- 
rors, and other things of great curioſity and value; among 
which was the king's ſignet, with the inſcription Childerici 
regis, and his image engraved on it, with his long hair cover- 
ing both his ſhoulders, and a dart in his right-hand. But of 
this diſcovery the curious reader will find a minute and learned 
account in the Aza/taſis Childerici, which Chiffletius wrote in 
165 5, by order of the archduke Leopold, at that time governor 
of the Low-countries for Philip IV. king of Spain n. Childeric, 
in the beginning of his reign, abandoned himſelf to all manner 
of lewdneſs, loading at the ſame time his ſubjects with cxurbi- 
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tant taxes and impoſitions, to ſupply his extravagant expences, 
Hereupon ſome of thoſe, whoſe wives and daughters he had de- 
bauched, revolting, drove him from the throne. Gregory of 
Tours writes, that, foreſeeing the ſtorm, he prudently withdrew 
of his own accord, and retired into the territory of Tongres, 
where he continued, till, his ſubjects returning to their duty, 
which was chiefly owing to his truſty friend Wiomald, he was 
recalled and reſtored to the throne. - During his abſence, the 
Franks ſubmitted to Ægidius, by nation a Gaul, but com- 
mander of the Roman troops in that country , whom, upon 
the return of Childeric, they eaſily drove out, and received their 
lawful ſovereign with the greateſt marks of joy imaginable (F). 

| | Fredegarius, 


© GREG. Tur. I. ii. c. 12. Paris. Massox. annal. I. i. p 13. 


(F) This event is thus related by Gregory of Tours : Childeric, 
by ſeducing the daughters of his ſubjects, provoked them to ſuch a 
degree, that, fearing he ſhould be aſſaſſinated by them, he thought 
it adviſeable to abandon his kingdom and retire. Het herefore 
withdrew into the country of the Thuringians ; but left behind him 
a truſty friend to mollify the exulcerated minds of his people, and 
diſpoſe them to receive again their lawful ſovereign. Upon his de- 
parture he cut in two a piece of gold, whereof he took one part 
with him, and left the other with his friend, to be ſent to him, asa 
token, that he might return without the leaſt apprehenfion of dan. 
ger. After this he withdrew and took refuge in Thuringia, living 
as a Private perſon in the court of king Baſinus and queen Baſina his 
wife. Childrric being thus withdrawn, the Franks with one con. 
ſent chole AÆgialus for their governor, who had been raiſed by the 
emperor to the poſt of mag iſter militiæ, or commander in chief of 
the R:iman forces in Gaul. While Ægidius was in the eighth year 
of his reign, C-1/deric's faithful friend, having privately and by de- 
| grees 1eco::ciied the minds of the Franks to his maſter, diſpatched a 

meſſenger to him with the piece -of gold, which he had kept. 
Childeric, underſtanding, from that token, that his ſubjects were 
ready to receive him, left Thuringia, and, returning home, was re- 
ftored to the throne (13). Thus Gregory of Tourt, who was born 
about fixty-three years after the death of Childeric, and conſequent]y 
mult have been acquainted with ſeveral perſons who had converſed, 
at leaſt, with his contemporaries, and probably, knew ſome who 
had ſeen Childeric himſelf: ſo that it can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
that he was not well informed of ſuch remarkable events as 
the depoſition and reſtoration of the king of the Franks, and 
tne chuſing of Agidius to reign in his room. And yet father 
Daniel looks upon this account as altogether incredible and fabulous: 
he thinks, that the conduct of the Franks, had they choſen E=. 
for their king, would have been no leſs unaccountable tu” 
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Fredegarius, in his epitome of the hiſtory of the Franks, tells 
us, that Childeric, being driven from the throne, fled to Con- 
| ftantinople, 


that of the Turks in 1687, if after depoſing Ma homet IV. they had 
raiſed to the throne prince Charles of Lorrain, who then commanded 
the emperor's army in Hungary, and owed all his glory to the ad- 
vantages he had gained over them. ls it at all likely, ſays he, thet 
the Frans, who were barbarians and pagans, ſhould chuſe for their 
king a Romar, and one who profeſſed the chriſtian religion; and 
ſuppoſing they had to ſuch a Roman offered the crown, would not 
ke, thro' fear of incurring the emperor's indignation, have re- 
jected their oſfer? But in thoſe days we find ſeveral inſtances of pa- 
gans acxnowledging and obeying chriſtian princes, and of pagan 
princes ruling over thoſe who profeſſed the chriſtian religion. As 
to the jr alouſy, xh u, his accepting tizat dignity might have given 
to the emperor, Ii ;arus repoſed an enter confidence in 7 7- 
dius ; and beſides, the crown, which the Franks placed upo- his 
head, was but a ſmall addition to the power and honours he en- 
joyed before, as magiſter militiæ, which employment raiſed him 
above all the kings of the barbarians, whom he commanded ac- 
cordingly in the feld. The title of king was no great thing in 
thoſe times, ſince it was given not only to all the chiets of the bac- 
barians, but to the different leaders of many iribes, into which each 
nation was divided. Eunodins, biſhop of Pari, ho flouriſhed in 
the fifth century, ſpcaking of the ariny which Thectorrc king of 


the Oftrogeths in llaly led againſt the barbarians, fays, that the 


country, in Which that prince encamped, could hardly ſupply with 


proviſions ſo many ſoldiers as he had kings in his army (13). The 
. title of king, therefore, which the Franks beſtowed on Zgidins, 


could give no jealouſy to the emperor: it was far inferior to that of 
magiſter militia, Which he bore already, and with which the 


greateſt kings among the barbarians thought themſelves greatly 


nonoured Nay, AZ4jor.mnus, who repoſed an intire confidence in 
Egidius, mult have been highly pleaſed to hear, that the F/ au 
had ſubmitted to him, which, in effect, Was ſubmitting to the em- 
pire. The Fand, did not then wage war with the Rizans, but 
were their confederates, and had often ſerved in their armies unde 
the conduct of Mei lius, vhoſ: probity and moderation could not, 
by that means, be unknown to them; ſo that every one muſt be 
well appriſed of the wide difference between their chuſing him and 
the Turks chuſing Charles of Lors ain, for their king. But the cir- 
canſtances, adds father Daus, attending the depoſition of Ci. 
deric and election of Egidius, are evidently fabulous. This we 
ow to be true, ſpeaking of the circumilances that have been 
added to thoſe events by later writers; bat, in the account Grg5ry 
of Tours gives us of them, nothing occurs that to vs teems childiſh, 
d uſe fatner Daniel's expreſſion, or incredible. Gr.g:ry of Le 
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fantinople, to implore the protection of the emperor Mauri- 
tius, and returned from thence by ſea into Gaul. A ſtrange 
anachroniſm ! Mauritius having been raiſed to the imperial 
throne near an hundred years after the flight of Childeric. 
Wilthomius, in his chronicle written in the year 810, reads 


is not accountable, and much leſs are we, for the fables which 
later writers have been pleaſed to add to his relation. Is an event 
related, we may ſay, by a contemporary writer, to be deemed fa- 
bulous, becauſe others, who wrote after, have added to it ſeveral! 
fabulous circumſtances? How many unconteſted events have been 
thus dishgured, and turned into fables? As for the filence of the 
contemporary writers, on which father Daniel lays great ſtreſs, there 
flouriſhed at that time but two, viz. Hatius and Apollinaris Side- 
2ius, of whom the former, who wrote in Span, at that time over- 
run by the barbarians, was not perhaps informed of what paſſed 
among the Franks in Gaul, or, if he was, he did not think proper 
to inſert in his chronicle an event that no-ways concerned his coun- 
trymen; for, in the affairs of Gaal, he is ſo conciſe, as to give, 
in one line, an account of the moſt memorable battles and ſieges 
that happened there. As for Sidonius, he did not write the hiſtory 
of thoſe times, but only ſpeaks of ſome events occaſionally ; and 
his ſubject did not lead him to mention the depoſing of Cy ilderic 
by the Franks, and their chuſing Ægęidius in his room. The only 
objection of any weight that can be brought againſt the account ot 
G» egory of Tours, is in point of chronology. It is certain, that 
LEgidiu; was mazifter militiæ when he was choſen by the Frank: 
for their king; that Majorianus was then acknowledged emperor | 
in Gaul; and that he was not acknowledged there before the latter 
end of the year 458. On the other hand it is no leſs certain, that 
Childeric was reſtored before the death of Ægidius; and that Agi. 
dius died in 464, the fifth year after the depoſition of CHilder ic 
Gregory of Tours therefore was certainly miſtaken, in ſuppoſing 
Aegidius to have reigned eight years over the Franks. This miſtake * 
in point of chronology has induced father Daniel to queſtion the 
whole account Gregory of Tours gives us of the depoſition of Ch:/- 
ric and election of Ægidius. But might not this miſtake have 


in 

creꝑt into the text of our hiſtorian through the ignorance or care- We 
leisne's of the tranſcribers? It is owned by all the critics, that in WM » 
ſeveral other paſſages the numbers have been altered by the tran- 1 
ſcriders; and this they cannot help owning, without ſuppoling e 
Gregory of Tours to have contradifted himſelf. Why then may ot 
not the miſtake as to the years of Chi/deric's exile be likewiſe a 
charged upon the tranſcribers? the more, as in all the antient ma- * 
nuſcript cop'es the numbers are written in arithmetical figures, which tl 
are very liable to be altered. But allowing Greg:ry of Tours to t 


have been miſtaken as to the years Ægidius reigned, can we infer 
from thence, that he did not reign at all? Are not the beſt hiſtori- 
ans ſometimes grofly miſtaken in point of chronology ? 


Martianus 
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Martianus inſtead of Mauritius; but, according to the beſt 
chronologers, Martian died in 457, whereas Childeric either 
fled, or was driven out, in the year 461, and reſtored eight 
years after. Beſides, Gregory of Tours, who lived in the next 
ge, takes no notice of his journey to Conſtantinople; and Aimo- 
mus expreſly tells us, that he kept at a ſmall diſtance from his 
own dominions, not doubting but Wiomald would, by ſome 
means or other, appeaſe his ſubjects, and procure his return ?. 
He was received in his own territories by the inhabitants of 
Barrum, who went out to meet him, and were, on that account, 
exempted from all tribute, which immunity they enjoyed for many 
years. This Barr um Franchet will have to be Barrum ducis, or 
Bar le duc; Belleforeſt tobe Bar on the Seine; while Uredius and 
Chiffletius take it to be a place in Brabant or Holland; for they 
are of opinion, that Childeric took ſhelter, not in Tungria, but 
in Thuringia, as we read it in Gregory of Tours ; but that 
writer, or his tranſcriber, often confounds theſe two countries 
(G). Whatever place he came from, he was ſoon followed by 
Baſina, the wife of king Baſinus, by whom he had been enter- 
tained during his exile. Some French hiſtorians would make us 
believe, that ſhe abandoned her huſband to follow Chilileuic, 
being taken with his good qualities. But the anſwer ſhe gave 
to Childeric, when aſked by him for what reafon ſhe had left 
her huſband to follow him, ſeems to inſinuate, though related 
by Gregory of Tours in the moſt modeſt terms, that ſhe was not 
ſo much taken with his good qualities, as with the abilities of 


P AIMON |. i. c. 7. 


(G) A modern critic (14) isof opinion, that the words Tuw-gri« 
and Thuringia were uſed by thoſe who tranſcribed the hiſtory of 
Gregory of Tours, as ſynonymous terms to expreſs one and the fame 
country, viz. that of Torgres. Morel, who in 1561, publiſhed 
the ſecond edition of the hiſtory of Gr-g9ry of Tours, writes, that 
in an antient manuſcript of that hiſtorian he found the following 
words: Diſpargum, which flands on the bord: s of the Tungrians 
er Thuringians; and father Ruinart, a moſt accurate writer, quotes 
wo manuſcript copies of the hiſtory of Gregory of Tyzrs, wiz. that 
which was made uſe of by the firſt editor of that hiſtory, and an- 
other lodged in the abbey of Royaumont, in both which the Franks 
are ſaid to have ſettled in Thuringza after they had paſſed the Rin; 
which evidently proves, that by Thuringia was meant 7 wngria, or 
the country of Tongres, lying on the Reman ſide of the Xu; for 
there they ſettled after having c roſſed that river. 


(14) Dubes, hift. critic. vil. ic . p. 320. 
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another kind, which ſhe had diſcovered in him (H). Be that 
as it will, Childeric married her, and had by her Cladove;, 
who ſucceeded him in the kingdom 9. 

Cleo. Cl:daoveus, called alſo Hludovicus, Ludovicus, Ludicin, and 
væus. Clovis, was no ſeoner raifed to the throne, than he began to 
Var after think of inlarging his dominions, which, according to the beſt 
 Cni//482, writers, extended only from the Wabal to the city of Tournay, 
That CHilderic was, at his death, maſter of Taurnay, cannot 
be queſtioned, ſince he was interred there; and, on the other 
hand, we know for certain, that Clovis reſided at Tournay 
during the firſt years of his reign . The kingdom, therefore, 
to which he ſucceeded, was bounded on the north by the Va- 
hal; on the eaſt by the city of Tongres, which belonged to an- 
other tribe of Franks, and was not reduced by Clovis till the 
tenth year of his reign, as Gregory of Toars tells us in expreſs 
terms; on the ſouth by the kingdom of Ragnacharius, who 
held Cambray; on the weft by the kingdom of Chararic, 
commonly placed between the Eſcault and the ocean. Raz- 
nacharius and Chararic were likewiſe kings of the Franks, but 
ruled over different tribes, and were quite independent of Clo- 

7:75, as well as of each other. The other provinces of Gaul 

were held by the Romans, by the Vifipoths, and by the Burgun- 

dians, who all lorded it over the unhappy natives. Clovis, 
reſolved to inlarge his dominions, and perhaps, as his ambition 
xnew no bounds, he being then but in the twentieth year of 


3 Grro. Ten. I. n. c. 12. : Vide Du Cn. tom. i. p. 632. 
„Gage, Fön ite 7. | | 


II, The words of Gregory of Tours are: His ergo regnantib:; 
cunt, Poſrig i.e, quam ſupra mmoratimns, relifto wire ſup, oa 
gn gent. Dui cam ſolicite interroparet, qua de cauſa ad cum 

| tt, ri/fondife fertur; Novi, wmquit, utilitatim 
raue, quor {5 Velde firenuns; tdeoque veni, ut habitem tecum. Nam 
ne, fe intra” fſm.arins partibus aliquem cognovi//om utiliarem to, 
exp tif atone wh d tutionem jus. At ille gaudens cam ſibi conj ug i? 
co. If net the meaning of theſe words, now! utilitatem tuam, 
c, 45 plan ut a modeſt writer could well make it, and very differ- 
ent from that which Dales, in his critical hiftory of the French . 
n-7:b;, would obtrude upon us? wiz. Becauſe I know you are 2 
man of ronour, of caurage, and worthy of my affections: had 
nee been a more de ſerꝭ ing man in the world, I ſhould have croſſed 
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tne {eas in queſt of him, Sc. (15). Is this ſpeech conſiſtent with 


tie character of a woman ho had broken her conjugal faith, and 
zbakgdened auer huaſband to cohabit with another man? | 
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his age, aſpired at nothing leſs than the monarchy of all Gaul, 

thought it adviſeable to begin with the Romans, who, by the 

downfal of the weſtern empire, were reduced to the loweſt 

ebb of power. Syagrius, the ſon of Ægidius, of whom we He mate; 
have ſpoken above, held the city of So:fſons. He had ſucceeded war upon 
his father in the government of that city, and perhaps had made Syzgrius. 
kimſelf abſolute maſter of it during the anarchy which had pre- 7 *97 after 
vailed in Gaul, upon the downfal of the weſtern empire, ſince Chrift 

he is, by Gregory of Tours, diſtinguiſned with the title of 487 

king * However that be, Clovis, being reſolved to reduce that 

city, invited Chararic and Ragnacharius to aſſiſt him in the 
enterpriſe, which the latter readily did; but Chararic declined 

being any-ways concerned in that war, with a deſign, ſays 

Gregory of Tours, to join the prince who ſhould prevail over 2 
the other t. Clovis was no ſooner joined by Ragnacharius, 

whom our hiſtorian calls his kinſman, than he ſet out on his 

march for S9:ſſons, and, arriving with his army in the neigh- 

bourhood of that city, he ſent a meſſenger to Syagrius, offer- 

ing him battle. Syagrius, accepting the challenge, marched He defeats 
into a neighbouring plain, where the two armies engaged. The Syagrius, 
combat laſted ſome time; but the Romans being in the end put 44 re- 
to flight, Syagrius, from the field of battle, fled to Tolouſe, duces Soil- 
and there took refuge at the court of Alaric king of the Viſi- ſons. 


goths; which Clovis no ſooner underftood, than he diſpatched 


embaſſadors to Alaric, threatening to make war upon him, if 

he did not forthwith deliver the fugitive Roman into his hands. 

Alaric, unwilling to provoke the king of the Franks, ordered 

Hagrius to be immediately delivered up to the embaſladors ; 

upon whoſe return he was, by Clovis's order, kept under cloſc 
confinement, till that prince had reduced Soiſſons, and then 

privately beheaded uv. Clovis, now maſter of Soifſons, tranſ- 

ferred his royal ſeat from Tournay to that city v. He afterwards 

waged ſeveral wars, ſays Gregory of Taurs; and in the tenth 

year of his reign ſubdued the Thuringians, meaning, without 

all doubt, the Tangrians; for Thuringia lay on the other fide 

of the Rhine, at a great diſtance from his dominions, and ſ:pa- - 

rated from them by the countries which the Alemanns held on 

the one fide of that river, and the Franks, called Ripuarians, 

on the other, who had a king of their own. It is therefore H. -»-4-- 
paſt all doubt, that the country, ſaid by our hiſtorian to have 4i-// 
been ſubdued by Clovis, in the tenth year of his reign, was: #7 
the city of Tongres and its territory, which bordered on the rr W 


territory of Tournay, and opened 2 free communication between © ** + 
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his dominions and thoſe of Sigebert, king of the Ripuarians 
and his kinſman ; for the Ripuarians held Cologne, and were 
maſters of the country between the Lower Rhine and the Lower 
Meuſe. Tongria, when reduced by Clovis, was held, accord- 
ing to the moſt probable opinion, by another tribe of Franks, 
who had ſettled there ſome time before. The ſame year Cl;- 
vis married Clothildis, or Crothechildis, as ſhe is called by Gre- 


gory of Tours, the daughter of Childeric, king of the Burgun- 


dians, who had been murdered ſome years before by his brother 
Gundebald, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of that nation. 
Of this marriage, Gregory of Tours gives us the following ac- 
count: The embaſſadors, whom Clovis had often occaſion to 


| ſend to the court of the king of the Burgundians, during their 


abode there, took particular notice of a young woman named 
Chrothechildis, and, being charmed with her beauty, her wiſ- 
dom, and her engaging behaviour, and at the ſame time in- 
formed, that ſhe was of the blood royal, upon their return 


| home, they gave the king an high idea of her good qualities, 


which made ſo deep an impreſſion on his mind, that, ſoon after, 


he ſent embaſſadors to king Gundebald, aſking her in marriage. 


Gundebald, afraid to diſoblige the king of the Franks, granted 


| him his requeſt, delivering the young princeſs to his embaſſa- 


dors, who immediately conveyed her to their maſter. The 


king was ſo taken with her beauty and amiable qualities, that 


he immediately married her, though he had already, by a con- 
cubine, a ſon named Theodoric * Thus Gregory of Tours : 
but the epitomiſer of the hiſtory of the Franks, and the author 
of the Gets of the Franks, add ſeveral circumſtances which 


ſeem to have been unknown to our hiſtorian. The account 


they give us is as follows: Clovis, deſiring to marry Clothildis, 
often ſent embaſiadors to the court of the king of the Burgun- 
dians; but theſe finding no opportunity to ſpeak to her, he 
charzed a Roman, by name Aurelian, to wait upon her, and, 
by converſing with her, to diſcover her real ſentiments, deli- 


vering to him one of his rings by way of credentials. Aure- 
lian, the better to execute his commiſſion, went in the diſguiſe 
of a beggar to Geneva, where Clothildis then reſided with her 


ſiſter. The two young princeſſes, who ſpent moſt of their 


time in acts of charity and hoſpitality, entertaining all the poor 


who came to the place, received Aurelian among the reſt, and 


conducted him to the place where they uſed to waſh the feet of 
the poor pilgrims and beggars, according to a cuſtom which then 


prevailed, as it ſtill does in ſome places of Italy. This gave 
Aurei:c1: an opportunity of ſpeaking to Clathildis, and letting 
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her know, that he had been ſent by the king of the Franks, 
who, being informed of her good qualities by his embaſladors, 
begged ſhe would give him leave to aſk her in marriage. At 
the ſame time, he delivered to her the ring as a certain token of 
his embaſly. The young princeſs received the ring with great 
joy, and, returning thanks to the king for the good opinion he 
entertained of her, and the honour he defigned her, readily 
conſented to the propoſal ; but at the ſame time defired Aurelian 
to acquaint his maſter, that unleſs the whole was concluded be- 
fore the return of Hridius, who had been ſent to Con/tantinople 
by her uncle Gundebald, he would leave no ſtone unturned to 
put a ſtop to their intended marriage. In taking her leave of the 
embaſſador, ſhe pulled off her ring, and, delivering it to him, 
deſired him to preſent it, in her name, to the king, as a token 
of the affection and eſteem ſhe had for ſo great a prince. Aure- 
lan, returning without delay to Soiſſans, delivered the ring to 
Clwvis, acquainting him at the ſame time with the anſwer Clo- 
thildis had given him. Hereupon the king immediately diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to Gundebald, demanding his niece in mar- 
rage. The king of the Burgundians was not inclined to the 
match, but nevertheleſs, through fear of diſobliging ſo power- 
ful a prince, granted him his requeſt ; ſo that Clothildis was 
mmediately betrothed to Clovis, and, after that ceremony was 
over, delivered to the embaſſadors, to be conveyed by them to 
their maſter. The embaſſadors ſet out without loſs of time; 
but were ſcarce gone, when news was brought, that Arid: 
was landed at Marſeilles. Hereupon Clothildis, quitting her 

chariot, mounted on horſeback, and, purſuing her journey with 

al poſſible expedition, arrived at the place where Clovis waited 
for her. In the mean time Aridius, who, on his landing, had 
been informed of the marriage, flew to court, and, by remon- 
trating to the king the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a match, 
viz, that Clothildis, mindful of the murder of her father and 
brothers, would, one day or other, prevail upon her huiband 
to revenge their death, perſuaded Gundebald, by whoſe orders 
they had been aſſaſſinated, to diſpatch immediately a body of 
troops, with orders to bring back Clathildis. But ſhe had al- 
ready reached Villers, a place in the territory of Troz2s, and 

in that city Clovis waited for his royal bride. However, the 
ſoldiers ſent by Gundebald ſeized on her chariot and equipage. 
Thus the epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks Y, with 
whom the author of the Gs of the Franks agrees in the 
main 2; but as Gregory of Tours, whom we may call a con- 
temporary writer, takes no notice of the particulars related by 


Y Hik. Fran. epit. c. 19, 20. * Geſt. Franc. c. 11. 
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them, we cannot help looking upon them as doubtful, if not 


fabulous. 

A FEw years after, the Alemanns, one of the moſt power. 
ful nations in Germany, having paſſed the Rhine, broke unex- 
pectedly into Germania Secunda, held at that time by the Frank; 
called Ripuarians, who had Sigebert for their king. That 
prince drew together what forces he could; but not finding him- 
ſelf in a condition to make head againſt fo numerous an army 
with his own troops, he had recourſe to Clovis, who readily 


Joined him, being glad to lay hold of every opportunity that 


offered to ſignalize himſelf, and inure his men to the fatigues and 
dangers of war. The two kings, after their conjunction, 
marched againſt the Alemanns, and engaged them at a village 
called Tolbiacum, thought to be the preſent Zrulpick, about 
twelve miles from Cologne. The battle proved very bloody, 
both parties exerting their utmoſt efforts ; but in the end, king 


Sigebert receiving a wound in his leg, of which he ever after 


continued lame, the Franks began to give ground; which Clo- 
vis no ſooner perceived, than, lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
ſays Gregory of Tours, he implored the affiſtance of Jeſus Chriſt, 


who, Clothildis had often told him, was the ſon of God, and 
never failed to affiſt thoſe in diftreſs who put their confidence in 


him, promiſing at the ſame time to believe in him, and be bap- 
tized, if, by granting him a victory, he convinced him of his 
divine power. He had ſcarce made this promiſe, when the 
Alemanns, notwithſtanding the advantage they had gained, be- 
took themſelves to a precipitous flight. In this battle their king 
was killed, and with him moſt of their chief men, which fo 
diſheartened them, that they ſubmitted to Clovis, and acknow- 
ledged him for their king. Thus Gregory of Tours ? ; whoſe 


words have induced ſome to believe, that the whole nation ot 


the Alemanns ſubmitted to the king of the Franks. But that | 
writer muſt be underſtood only of ſuch of that nation as had 
been formerly allowed to continue in the places of Gaul which | 


they had ſeized. For, it is certain, that numbers of them had | 


recourſe to Theedoric king of Italy, who took them under his 


7 


protection, and permitted them to ſettle in Rhætia and Neri- 
cum, then ſubject to him. Nay, that prince wrote to the in- 


| habitants of Noricum, injoining them to ſupply ſuch of the 


Alemanns, as were not willing to continue there, with freſh oxen } 
to draw their waggons, taking, in exchange, their oxen fa- | 
tigued with ſo long a march v. This letter has been tranſmitted 
to us by Caſfivdore, with another which Theadoric wrote to | 


Clovis, exhorting him to give over purſuing the flying Alemanns, | 


P GrEG. Tun. I. ii, c. 20. $ Cacs10D0R. var. I. ii. ep. 50. 
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eſpecially thoſe who had taken refuge in his dominions . In 


* this letter, after congratulating the king of the Franks on the 
"2 victory he had gained over ſo numerous and warlike a nation, 
* and intreating him to ſpare the remains of that unhappy people, 


7 he tells him, that he had ſent embaſſadors to impart to him, by 
word of mouth, ſeveral affairs of the greateſt importance, and 


* diſcloſed to him ſome ſecrets, which it greatly concerned him to 
ny know. Theſe ſecrets perhaps related to the conditions of the 
ly treaty, which about this time the king of the Burgundians con- 
1 cluded with the emperor Anaſtaſius; and it is not improbable, 
nd that T heodoric, who was at variance with the emperor, ſhould 
n, propoſe now that offenſive alliance againſt the Burgund:ans, 
ge which they concluded three years after, as we ſhall relate anon. 


at Clovis, it ſeems, at the requeſt of Theodoric, who had married 
his ſiſter Audefleda, gave over purſuing the Alemanns; of whom 

part fettled in the provinces of Rhetia and Noricum, and part 

was, by Theodoric, tranſplanted into Italy, as appears from the 
panegyric of Ennodius on that prince, where he tells us, that, 

under Theodoric, Italy was guarded by the Alemanns, who had 
formerly plundered it ; and that unhappy nation, after having 

joſt their king, and been driven from their native country, were 

become the ſubjects of a generous and good-natured prince, 

who had given them a far better country than that which they 

had been forced to abandon *®. Such of the Alemanns as ſettled 

in Rhetia and Noricum, continued ſubje to the kings of Italy, 

till the OHrogoths yielded to the children of Clovis whatever 

they held out of that country. From what we have ſaid, it 
appears, that the Alemanns received a total overthrow at Tolbiac, 

ince, after the battle, they were quite driven out of their coun- 

try by the two confederate kings of the Franks. The Alemanns 4 „ e 
in Gaul, maſters of a conſiderable part of the preſent Sw:tzer- 51 
land, ſubmitted to Clovis, as we have hinted above, and ac- mujer of 
knowledged him for their king. Some of that nation had like- /e country 
wiſe ſettled in Alſace, and of that country too Clovis made they pe, 
himſelf maſter on this occaſion, and likewiſe of the city of d ar 
Baſle ; for, among the biſhops who ſubſcribed to the firſt coun- Gaul. 
eil of Orleans held by order of Clovis in 511, we find the name 

of Adelphius biſhop of Baſle ; and it is well known, that biſhops 

were not allowed, in thoſe days, to aſſiſt in councils that met 

in places not ſubject to their prince. 

Clovis no ſooner returned from purſuing the fugitives, than 

he acquainted the queen with the vow or promiſe he had made, 
acknowledging at the ſame time, that the victory he had ac- 

quired was owing to it. Hereupon Clethildis, without loſs ut 
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The con- time, diſpatched a meſſenger to Remigius biſhop of Rheims, 
verfion acquainting him with what had happened, and intreating him to 
and bap- haſten to court, in order to inſtruct the king in the myſteries 


= of of the chriſtian religion. Clovis received the holy prelate with 
ovis. 


the greateſt marks of reſpect and efteem ; but being informed, 
Tear after in the ſeveral private conferences he had with him, that he 
LP muſt, in the firſt place, renounce the worſhip of the gods he 
Tos had till then adored, he told the biſhop, that he was ready to 
comply with his inſtructions, but being afraid, leſt the Franks, 
attached to the religion of their forefathers, might thence be 
prompted to revolt, he begged leave to acquaint them firſt with 
his deſign, and to try, whether the arguments, that had con- 
vinced him, might not be of equal weight with them. Having 
therefore, with this view, aſſembled the Franks, he no ſooner 
began to ſpeak, than they all cried out, with one voice, We 
renounce the worſhip of the falſe gods, and are ready to ac- 
knowledge the God whom the biſhop . of Rheims preaches. 
Hereupon the holy prelate, tranſported with joy, ordered every 
thing to be got ready for the baptizing of the king, and the 
ceremony was performed with the greateſt pomp and ſolemnity. 
When the biſhop was upon the point of adminiftring the ſacra- 
ment, he addreſſed the king thus: Bow your head with humility, 
O Sicambrian ; adore what you formerly burnt, and burn what 
you formerly adored. Remigius, adds Gregory of Tours, from 
whom we have copied this whole account, was, by all his con- 
temporarics, held in great veneration for the holineſs of his 
life; nay, he was even ſaid to have raiſed one from the dead *. 
With Clovis were baptized, according to the ſame writer, 
three thouſand of his ſubjects able to bear arms, and one of his 
ſiſters, named Albofleda. At the ſame time, another ſiſter, by 
name Lantildis, renounced the errors of Arius, and was re- 
ceived into the church. Alboffeda died a few days after ſhe had 
been baptized ; and upon her death Remigius wrote a conſola- 
tory letter to the king, whereof the beginning has been tranſ- 
mitted to us by Gregory of Tours u, and ſome fragments of it 
gathered from other writers by Du Cheſne”, to whom we refer the 
reader. Clovis was not baptized during the ſolemnity of Eaſter, 
as Hincmar * and Flodoard have written /; but in that of 
Chriſtmas, as is evident from the letter which Alcimus Avitus, 
biſhop of Vienne, wrote to Clovis, congratulating him upon his 
converiion. The epitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells 
us, that Remigius having preached to Cl;vis and thoſe who had 
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been baptized with him, a ſermon on the paſſion of our Savi- 
our, the king, in hearing him, could not forbear crying out, 
If I bad been there with my Franks, that ſhould not have hap- 
pened . Before his converſion, he had two ſons by Clothildis, 
of whom the eldeft, named Ingomer, was baptized, by the 
care of his pious mother, but died a few days after ; which 
greatly provoked the king, who aſcribed his death to his being 
offered to the God of Clothildis, and not to thoſe of his fore- 
fathers. However, the zealous queen cauſed the other likewiſe, 
by name Clodomire, to be baptized, who ſoon after was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper, which incenſed the king anew 
againſt his conſort ; but the child recovered, and the queen 
never ceaſed to preach to her huſband the true God, whom ſhe 
adored, till, with the miraculous aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſhe 
brought about his converſion *®. From the whole account of the 
converſion and baptiſm of Clovis, which we have copied from 
Gregory of Tours, the reader muſt conclude him to have been, 
in religious matters, a very credulous writer; but, credulous 
as he is, he makes no mention of the holy phial, ſaid to have been Th: holy 
ſent from heaven, wherein is kept the oil with which the French phual. 
kings are ſtill anointed at their coronation. Of this phial Hinc- 
mar gives us the following account: Clovis and St. Remigius 
were no ſooner entered into the baptiſtery, than all the avenues 
to it were ſo filled with the croud, that the eccleſiaſtic, who 
carried the holy oil, and was not gone in with them, could by 
no means find a way through the multitude. Hereupon the 
holy prelate, not finding the oil when he was to uſe it, had re- 
courſe to heaven, begging with a ſhort, but fervent, prayer, 
that the want of what was neceſlary to accompliſh the ceremony 
might be ſupplied by ſome means or other. He had ſcarce 
done, when a dove, exceeding the very ſnow in whiteneſs, was 
ſeen carrying a phial filled with oil; which the biſhop had no 
| ſooner received, than the dove diſappeared and was never after- 
wards ſeen. With this oil Remigius anointed the king, and 
the odour it ſpread was ſweet beyond imagination or exprethon ®. 
Of all this, not a word in Gregory of Tours, though a great 
believer of miracles z which plainly ſhews, that in his time this 
fable was not yet invented. It is to be obſerved, that Clovis 
was at this time the only catholic prince in the Roman world. 
Anaſlaſius, emperor of the eaſt, was greatly inclined to the 
doctrine of Arius. Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths in Italy, 
Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, matter of almoſt all Spam, and 
of the third part of Gaul, the king of the Burgundiaus, and 
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the king of the Vandals in Africa, were avowed and zealous 
followers of that hereſiarch: as for the other kings of the Franks 
ſettled in Gaul, they were ſtill pagans. No wonder therefore, 
that not only Anaſtaſius II. then biſhop of Rome, but ſeveral 
other biſhops, though ſubject to different princes, wrote to the 
king of the Franks, congratulating him on his converſion, and 
teſtifying their joy for ſo happy an event e. 

Bur to return to the military atchievements of Clovis : the 
year after his converſion, the Armorici, that is, the people 
dwelling on the coaſt of the ocean between the Loire and the 
Seine, who had ſhaken off the Roman yoke, and formed them- 
ſelves into a republic, ſubmitted of their own accord to Clovis, 
and became one nation with the Franks d. Hereupon the Ra- 
man troops, that were ftill in Gaul, finding themſelves ſurround- 
ed on all fides by the enemies of the empire, and not caring to 


ſerve under the Arians, ſays Procopius, that is, the Burgun- 


dians and Vi/igaths, capitulated with the Franks and Armorici, 
and, ſurrendering to them the places they held, entered into 


their ſervice. Theſe, adds Procopius, ftill obſerve, both in 


their attire and manner of marching and fighting, the antient 


The end of cuſtoms and diſcipline of the Romans . Thus ended the do- 
the Roman minion of the Romans in Gaul, after they had been maſters of 


Aominions 
i» Gaul. 
Year after 
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4908. 


that country for the ſpace of five hundred years and upwards, 
which was now held by three different nations, viz. the Franks, 


the Viſigoths, and the Burgundians, To the above - mentioned 


union of the Armorici with the Franks, Procopius, who flou- 


riſhed ſoon after, aſcribes the great power which the Frank; 


had already attained in his time (H). The year after the union 


* Vide LI CorxTe ann. eccleſ. Franc. tom. i. p. 194. & epift. 
Av1T. ep. 41. edit. Sirmond, p. 94. 4 PROCOP. bell. Goth. 
C18; * [dem ibid. 5 


H) The union of the Armorici with the Franks is founded chiefly 
on the authority of Procopius ; but, in the text of that writer, the 
people, who ſubmitted to the Franks, are called Arborici. How- 


ever, all thoſe, who have had occaſion to ſpeak of this event, read, 


as we have done, Armorici inſtead of Arborici (i); except father 


Daniel, who, contrary to the opinion of all thoſe who wrote befoie 
him, maintains, that in the reign of Clevis there was a people in 


Gaul called Arborici. But, in the firſt place, that nation was ut 


terly unknown to Cl:verius, who, ſpeaking of them, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Who theſe Arborici were, no writer has been yet able 


1) Falef. rer. Freon: tom. i. p. 278. & mot. Gall. p. 44. Vignier 
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of the Armorici with the Franks, Theedoric, king of Italy, be- Clovis en- 
in reſolved to make war on the Burgundians, in order to re- 1e an 
cover that part of Gaul which was held by them, and had been of enfive 
formerly ſubject to Rome, entered into an offenſive alliance with 2b This. 
Clovis, at that time the moſt powerful prince in Gaul. In vir- adoric, 
tue of this treaty, they were to fall upon the king of the Bur- ;;,, of 
gundians at the ſame time, and, if attended with ſucceſs, di- Italy, a- 
vide his dominions between them: if either of them ſhould fail gi the 
to take the field at the time appointed, and the other, by that 4:ng of the 
means, be obliged to fight alone againſt the king of the Bur- Burgun- 
gundians, he, who had not fulfilled his engagement, ſhould dians. 

pay to the other a certain ſum, and not receive any ſhare of the 

conquered king's dominions, till he had paid it. Of this war 

Gregory of Tours gives us the following account: At this time 

Gundebald and his brother Godegiſelus reigned over the Burgun- 


* dians who were maſters of the countries lying on the Rhone and 


the Saone, and of the province of Marſeilles. Both prinees 
f Idem ibid. 


to diſcover (2). Father Daniel, in the map which he has prefixed 
to his hiſtory, places them between the Meuſe, the ocean, and the 
Eſcault. But he is therein certainly miſtaken ; for in none of the 
notitias, or deſcriptions of Gau/, which have reached our times, and 
were compoſed under the laſt emperors, mention is made of the 
Arborici, who mult have been a very numerous people, though all 
the other nations inhabiting Gau and Belgica Secunda, are there mi- 
nutely deſcribed. Apollinaris Sidonius, Salvianus, and Avitus, 
frequently enumerate the various nations that, in the fifth century, 
were ſettled in Gaul, but no mention is made of the Arborici by any 
of them. Beſides, if the Arborici had dwelt in the country allotted 
them, by father Daniel, on the moſt diſtant borders of Belgica 
Secunda, how could their joining the Franks oblige, as we read in 
Procopius, the Roman troops, who guarded the Lire, to capitulate 
with C/owis ? For theſe reaſons, all thoſe who have had occaſion to 
peak of the Armorici, even after father Danie/ publiſhed the ſirſt vo- 
lume of his hiſtory have read Armorici inſtead of Arborici; nay, Her- 
tius (3), Eccard (40, and father Lobineau (5), cannot help expreſſing 
great ſurpriſe, that ſuch an able writer as father Daniel ſhould be guilty 
of ſo groſs a miſtake. Had he read Procopius, ſays Eccard, with more 
attention, he would himſelf have been convinced of his error. In the 
lame paſſage we find, in the text of Procopius, Eridanus inflead of 
Rhodanus, which miſtake, as well as that of Arborici inſtead of 
Armorici, ought to be charged upon the tranſcribers, and not to the 


author, who had lived too long in /raly not to know, that the Po 
was ariver of that couutry, and not of Gaul. 


(2) Cluver. ibid, ( 3) Hert. notit. re n. Franc. deter c. 3. 
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were Arians, as well as their ſubjects. However, as the two 
brothers were at variance, Godegiſelus privately concluded an 
alliance with Clovis, whoſe troops were in great repute. The 
articles of this treaty were: That Godegiſelus ſhould, by ſome 
means or other, get the whole power into his hands, and there- 
upon pay an annual tribute to the king of the Franks, Pur. 
ſuant to this agreement, Clovis took the field, and in an hoſtile 
manner entered the dominions of Gundebald, who immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger to his brother, of whom he did not en- 
tertain the leaſt jealouſy or ſuſpicion, intreating him to march 
without delay to his affiſtance, which G«d:g:/elus promiſed to 
do; but, when the two armies joined battle, inſtead of afford- 
ing him the promiſed aſſiſtance, he fell unexpectedly upon his 
brother's troops, who, finding themſelves attacked at the ſame 
time in the front and the rear, betook themſelves, after a faint 
oppoſition, to a precipitous flight. This battle was fought at 
Divio, now Dijon, on the Ouſche; and from thence Gunde- 
bald, upon the defeat of his army, fled to Avenio, now Avig- 
non, and ſhut himſelf up in that city. Upon his flight Godeg:- 


ſelus ſeized on his dominions, and cauſed himſelf to be acknow- 


ledged at Vienne, the capital of his brother's kingdom 5, Cl:- 
vis purſued the fugitive king to Avignon, and laid cloſe ſiege to 
that city, with a deſign to take him priſoner, and afterwards 
diſpoſe of him as he and Godegiſelus ſhould think proper. But 
in the mean time, Aredius, or Aridius, one of Gundebald's 
miniſters, a perſon of extraordinary parts, and greatly attached 


to his maſter's intereſt, pretending to have abandoned him upon 


ſome diſguſt, went over to Clovis, and, being received by him 


with the greateſt marks of eſteem, he prevailed upon him by de- 
grees, with arguments drawn from the uncertainty of fortune, 
to raiſe the ſiege of a place which he ſaid was impregnable, and 
content himſelf with a yearly tribute, which Gundebald readily 


agreed to pay him. Clvis was no ſooner returned to his domi- 


nions, than Gurndebald, having aſſembled what forces he could, 


_ marched with all poſſible expedition to Vienne, where Gadegiſe- 


tus then reſided, and, having got into the town, with a choſen 
body of men, through an equeduct, at his firft appearing, ſtruck 
the king and the gariſon with ſuch terror, that, believing the 


enemy maſter of the city, they only thought of ſaving them- 


ſelves in the churches. But Godegiſelus was, by his brother's 
orders, killed in his aſylum, with a biſhop who had there taken 
refuge with him. A ſmall body of Franks, who had remained 


with Grdegiſelus, withirew into a tower, with a deſign to de- 
tend themſclves there; but being in the end forced to ſubmit, 
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Gundebald only diſarmed them, and ſent them thus diſarmed to 
Alaric king of the Viſigoths. But as for the ſenators and chief 
men, who had declared for Godegiſelus, he ordered them all to 
be put to death. Gundebald, continues our hiſtorian being, 
by the death of his brother, become maſter of the whole country 
now known by the name of Burgundy, publiſhed a new code, 
containing ſeveral laws in favour of his Roman ſubjects, that they 
might be no longer oppreſſed by the Burgundians b. 

Gregory of Tours, in his account of this war, has omitted, 
:5 the reader muſt have obſerved, ſuch events as belonged to the 
hitory of the OHrogoths; and, on the other hand, Procopius 
takes very little notice of thoſe that belonged to the hiſtory of 
the Franks. T he former writer thought, perhaps, an account 
of what the O/trogoths performed in, or acquired by, this war, 
foreign to his purpoſe ; and the latter contented himſelf with a 
detail of thoſe events in which the O/frogoths were chiefly con- 
cerned ; ſince, in this war, they made themſelves maſters of 
reral cities in Gaul, which they ftill held, when Juſtinian, 
whoſe wars with them he deſcribes, undertook to ſubdue them. 
The account he gives, after the concluſion of the above-men- 
tioned treaty between the Franks and the Oftrogoths, is as fol- 
lows: Purſuant to this treaty, the king of the Franks took the 
field with a numerous army, and entered the territories of the 


Burgundians in an hoſtile manner. Theodoric, on the contrary, 


pretending to haſten his warlike preparations, ordered them pri- 
vately to be carried on ſlowly, with a deſign to wait the iſſue of 
the firſt engagement between his ally and the king of the Bur- 
gundians. When the troops were, in the end, ready to take 
the field, he gave private orders to his generals to advance wit! 
low marches, till ſuch time as they had received certain intelli- 
rence of the ſucceſs that had attended the Franks. If the 
Franks had defeated the Burgundians, the Oftrogoths were to 
advance with all poſſible expedition; but to halt, and wait for 
further orders, if the Burgundians had gained the advantage. 
While the O/trogoths, therefore, were yet on their march, the 
Franks alone engaged and put to flight the common enemy, 
purſuing them to the fartheſt borders of their country, where 
they had ſeveral ſtrong-holds, in which they ſhut themſelves up, 
abandoning the reſt of their territories to the conquerors. Upon 
the firſt news of this victory, Theodoric's army marched, with 
al poſſible expedition, to join the Franks, and, alledging the 
badneſs of the roads, as an excuſe for their coming ſo late, of- 
'cred to the king of the Franks the ſum, which, agreeable to 
he treaty, they had forfeited by their delay. Cl:vis accepted 
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the offer, and, upon his receiving the money, divided with the 
Oftrogoths, purſuant to the ſame treaty, the country he had 
conquered. The conduct of Theodoric, on this ion, con- 
tinues our hiſtorian, was a ſtrong proof of his wiſdom and pru- 


_ dence, ſince, without expoſing the lives of his ſubjects, and 


only by paying a ſmall ſum, he acquired one half of his enemy's 
country i, viz. the city of Marſeilles and its territory, with all 
the countries lying between the Durance, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Lower Rhone. | 

SOME writers are of opinion, that Gregory of Tours and 
Pracopius ſpeak of different wars. Clovis, according to them, 
waged war with the Burgundians at two different times. In 
the firſt of theſe wars, he had Godegiſelus, the brother of Gun- 
debald, for his ally, and, in the ſecond, Theodoric king of 
the Oſtrogoths. But this does not at all agree with what we 
read in Marius Aventicenſis, a contemporary writer, who, 
ſpeaking of the war in the year 500, in which Gundebald was 
defeated in the neighbourhood of Dijon, that is, of the war de- 
ſcribed by Gregory of Tours, concludes thus: Gundebald, 


therefore, having recovered, upon the death of his brother, his 


own dominions, and likewiſe made himſelf maſter of thoſe that 


had belonged to Godegiſelus, governed them with great proſperity 


to the day of his death *. This we cannot perſuade ourſelves 
the biſhop of Avanches would have written, had Gundebald, after 
his reſtoration in 500, been engaged in ſuch an unſucceſsful 
war as that of which Procopius ſpeaks. However, we cannot help 
thinking it very ſtrange, that Procop:us ſhould not mention the 
alliance of the Franks with Godegiſelus, nor Gregory of Tours 
that of the Oftrogoths with the Franks. Tis true, both hiſto- 
rians agree in ſome particulars, viz. that in the very beginning 
of this war a deciſive battle was fought, in which the Burgun- | 
dians were utterly defeated by the Franks ; and that, after their 
defeat, they took refuge in their fortified towns, ſituated on the 
moſt diſtant borders of their country. Beſides, it appears, from | 
the acts of a conference held at Lyons on religious matters, in 
the year 499, that Clovis, who was then preparing to make } 


war on the Burgundians, had already entered into an alliance | 


with a prince who was then at war with them. This ally could 
neither be Godegiſelus nor Alaric king of the Viſigoths; for the | 
alliance of the former with the king of the Franks was kept ſe- 
cret till the battle of Dijon, fought, according to the biſhop of | 


Avanches! and the beſt chronologers, the following year 500. 


As for Alaric, he was not at war with the Burgundians ; ſince 
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their king ſent, as we have related above, the Franks, whom 

he had taken at Vienne, to be kept by him. As it appears, 

therefore, from hence, that Clovis had Theodoric for his ally 

in the war which he waged with the Burgundians in 500, we 

may well ſuppoſe Procopius to have ſpoken of this war without 

recurring to a ſecond. To conclude ; if Gregory of Tours 

and Procopius ſpeak of different wars, they are both highly to 

blame, the former for taking no notice of the ſecond war, and 

the latter for being quite ſilent as to the firſt. Clovis was fo far 

from revenging the death of Godegiſelus his friend and ally, that, 

on the contrary, he reſtored to Gundebald, no doubt in virtue 

of ſome treaty unknown to us, that part of his dominions which 

had fallen to his ſhare. As for Theodoric, he kept the city of 

Marſeill:s and ſome adjacent places, which Gundebald perhaps 

yielded to him, in virtue of a treaty of marriage concluded this 

year between Segiſmund the ſon of Gundebald, and Oftrogetha 

one of Theodoric's daughters. 8 8 
(levis had ſcarce concluded a peace with the Burgundians, C ovis ard 

when, ſome differences ariſing between him and Alaric king of glaric 

the Vifgoths, both princes began to prepare for war; which rel. 

Theoderic, king of the O/lrogoths, no ſooner underſtood, than Theodo- 

he interpoſed his good offices, and offered his mediation, ſend- ric inter- 

ing both to them, and to the kings of the Burgundians, the pes. 

Heruli, the Varni, and the Thuringians, letters on that ſub- 

je, which are ſtill to be ſeen in Caſſiodore n. He adviſes 4la- His letter- 

ric not to be too confident on the reputation of his Viſigoths, to / wveral 

for the great things formerly atchieved by them; but bids him p iH on 

conſider what an alteration long peace and idleneſs may have /«%- 

wrought in them: he tells him, that paſſion is a bad counſellor, 

and not only prompts men to take pernicious reſolutions, but 

to make choice of the worſt means to put them in execution ; 

that war ought to be looked upon as the laſt reſource, and ne- 

ver ought to be entered into by princes, till all other methods of 

obtaining what is due to them in juſtice have proved unſucceſs- 

ful: he therefore exhorts him to forbear all hoſtilities againſt the 

king of the Franks till the return of the embaſſadors, whom he 

deſigned to ſend to that prince with an offer of his mediation, 

in order to prevent either of the two princes, fo nearly allied to 

him, from aggrandizing himſelf at. the expence of the other, 

He cloſes his letter thus: It is not to revenge the blood of your 

fathers, or to recover part of your dominions unjuſtly ieized and 

detained by either of you, that you take arms againſt each other, 

but only on account of ſome unguarded words; fo that your 

differences may be eaſily compoſed, if not heightened by un- 
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the offer, and, upon his receiving the money, divided with the 
Oftrogeths, purſuant to the ſame treaty, the country he had 
conquered. The conduct of Theodoric, on this aan by con- 
tinues our hiſtorian, was a ſtrong proof of his wiſdom and pru- 
dence, ſince, without expoſing the lives of his ſubjects, and 
only by paying a ſmall ſum, he acquired one half of his enemy'; 
country i, viz. the city of Marſeilles and its territory, with all 
the countries lying between the Durance, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Lower Rhone. 

SOME Writers are of opinion, that Gregory of Tours and 


Procopius ſpeak of different wars. Clovis, according to them, 


waged war with the Burgundians at two different times. In 


the firſt of theſe wars, he had Godegiſelus, the brother of Gun 


debald, for his ally, and, in the ſecond, Theodoric king ci 


the Oſtragoths. But this does not at all agree with what we 
read in Marius Aventicenſis, a contemporary writer, who, 


ſpeaking of the war in the year 500, in which Gundebald was 
defeated in the neighbourhood of Dijon, that is, of the war de- 
ſcribed by Gregory of Tours, concludes thus: Gundebald, 


therefore, having recovered, upon the death of his brother, hi; 
own dominions, and likewiſe made himſelf maſter of thoſe that 
had belonged to Godegiſelus, governed them with great proſperity | 
This we cannot perſuade ourſelves : 
the biſhop of Avanches would have written, had Gundebald, afte: 


his reſtoration in 500, been engaged in ſuch an unſucceſsfu! 


war as that of which Procopius ſpeaks. However, we cannot help 


thinking it very ſtrange, that Procopius ſhould not mention the 
alliance of the Franks with Godegiſelus, nor Gregory of Tour: 


that of the O/trogoths with the Franks. Tis true, both hiſto- 
rians agree in ſome particulars, v:z. that in the very beginning 


of this war a deciſive battle was fought, in which the Burgun- 
dians were utterly defeated by the Franks ; and that, after their 


defeat, they took refuge in their fortified towns, ſituated on the 


moſt diſtant borders of their country. Beſides, it appears, from 
the acts of a conference held at Lyons on religious matters, in 


the year 499, that Clovis, who was then preparing to make 


war on the Burgundians, had already entered into an alliance 
with a prince who was then at war with them. This ally could 
neither be Godegiſelus nor Alaric king of the Viſigeths; for the 
alliance of the former with the king of the Franks was kept ſe 
cret till the battle of Dijon, fought, according to the biſhop or 
Avarches | and the beſt chronologers, the following year 500: 
As for Alaric, he was not at war with the Burgundians ; ſince 
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their king ſent, as we have related above, the Franks, whom 
he had taken at Vienne, to be kept by him. As it appears, 
therefore, from hence, that Clavis had T heodoric for his ally 
in the war which he waged with the Burgundians in 500, we 
may well ſuppoſe Procopius to have ſpoken of this war without 
recurring to a ſecond. To conclude; if Gregory of Tours 
and Procopius ſpeak of different wars, they are both highly to 
blame, the former for taking no notice of the ſecond war, and 
the latter for being quite ſilent as to the firſt. Clovis was ſo for 
from revenging the death of Godegiſelus his friend and ally, that, 
on the contrary, he reſtored to Gundebald, no doubt in virtue 
of ſome treaty unknown to us, that part of his dominions which 
had fallen to his ſhare. As for Theodoric, he kept the city of 
Marſeill;; and ſome adjacent places, which Gundebald perhaps 
yielded to him, in virtue of a treaty of marriage concluded this 
vear between S-gi/mund the fon of Gundebald, and Grtrogetha 
one of Theodoric's daughters. | 
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(levis had ſcarce concluded a peace with the Burgiunitans, Covis ard 
when, ſome differences ariſing between him and laric king of Alaric 
vie Vij.goths, both princes began to prepare for war; which gu . 
ſheoderic, king of the Oflrogoths, no ſooner underſtood, than J heodo- 
he interpoſed his good offices, and offered his mediation, ſend- ric i 
ing both to them, and to the kings of the Burgundzans, the £9/es. 


Heruli, the Varni, and the Thuringians, letters on that ſub- 


jet, which are ſtill to be ſeen in Cafſiodore m. He adviſes Ala- Hi, letrer- 
vic not to be too confident on the reputation of his Viſigoths, to weral 
for the great things formerly atchieved by them; but bids him 7c: + in 


_ conſider what an alteration long peace and idleneſs may have 52 5 
wrought in them: he tells him, that paſſion is a bad counſellor, 


and not only prompts men to take pernicious reſolutions, but 
to make choice of the worſt means to put them in execution; 
that war ought to be looked upon as the laſt reſource, and ne- 
yer ought to be entered into by princes, till all other methods of 
obtaining what is due to them in juſtice have proved unſucce 1s- 
ful: he therefore exhorts him to forbear all hoſtilities againſt the 


king of the Franks till the return of the embaſſadors, whom he 


deſigned to ſend to that prince with an offer of his mediatios;, 


in order to prevent either of the two princes, fo nearly allied to 


him, from aggrandizing himſelf at the expence of the other, 
He cloſes his letter thus: It is not to revenge the blood of your 
fathers, or to recover part of your dominions unjuftly ieized and 


detained by either of you, that you take arms againft each other, 
but only on account of ſome unguarded words; fo that your 


differences may be eaſily com poſcd, if not heightened by un. 
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ſeaſonable hoſtilities. Give me leave, therefore, to acquaint 
Cl:vis, before you come to an open rupture, that he ſhall have 
me too for his enemy, if he makes war upon you. When 
juſtice ſpeaks to princes with a ſword in her hand, they readily 
hearken to her. We have therefore diſpatched embaſſadors to 
you, who will farther acquaint you, by word of mouth, with 
our intention. We have ordered them to repair afterwards to 
the courts of the king of the Burgundians, and of ſuch other 
princes as you ſhall think proper, and to act there purſuant to 
the inſtructions they ſhall receive from you. Above all things, 
take care you be not the firſt in committing hoſtilities ; left you 


ſhould incur the hatred which all men bear to the violaters of 


treaties. Perſuade yourſelf, that we are ſo far from ſowing the 
ſeeds of diſcord among our neighbours, in order to take advan- 
tage of their misfortunes, that we ſhall look upon thoſe, who 
fall upon you, as a common enemy, and act according]y ”. 
In his letter to Luduin, for ſo he calls Clovis, he tells that 


prince, that he cannot but wonder he ſhould be ſo eaſily pro- 
voked, and, upon fo flight an occaſion, make war upon Alaric, | 
being uncle to his wife Theedogotha ; that their common enemies | 


wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to ſee the Franks and Viſigoth. 


weakening and deſtroying each other: he bids him conſider, | 


that they are both kings of powerful nations, and in the flower 
of their age; and therefore that they ought the more to be upon 


their guard againſt evil counſellors, leſt they ſhould, by rafhly 
entering into a war, bring their kingdoms to the brink of ruin. 


He propoſes the mediation of the neighbouring princes, and ad- 
viſes him to ſheath his ſword, which he could not in honour 


ſee drawn by either of them: he concludes by threatening to 


make war upon the firſt, whether Luduin or Alaric, who 


ſhould commit hoſtilities againſt the other, and by aſſuring 
both, that the advice he gave them proceeded from the mot 


ſincere friendſhip, ſince none but a true friend, who was far 
irom envying their proſperity, would adviſe them as he had 
done. In his letter to Gundebald, he tells that prince, that he 
thinks himſelf bound in duty to moderate the ardour of two 
voung princes, whoſe conduct is condemned by all men of ex- 
perience and prudence ; that they ought to hearken to thoſe, 
who, by their age and experience, are entitled to adviſe them ; 
that he cannot ſuffer two princes, who are both nearly allied 
to him, to deſtroy each other, and therefore is reſolved to de- 
clare againſt him, who ſhall firſt commit hoftilities : he adds, 
that he has diſpatched embaſſadors to him, with orders to repair 


aiterwards to the court of the king of the Franks, with the de- 
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puties of the other princes his friends and. allies, to negotiate 
an accommodation between the contending parties. He cloſes 
his letter with adviſing the king of the Burgundians to act in 
concert with him, and do all that lies in his power to prevent 
a war, which, ſhould they be remiſs in their good offices, the 
world will believe to have been under-hand kindled by them. 
In theſe letters T heodoric pretends to ſtand quite neuter, and to 
have taken no other reſolution, but that of declaring againſt 
the aggreſſor, whether Clovis or Alaric ; but in the letter he 
wrote to the three brothers, Hermanafred, Baderic, and Ber- 
thier, who at that time reigned jointly over the Heruli, the 
Varni, and the Thuringians, he betrays great partiality for 
Alaric, and no ſmall prejudice againſt Clovis. It was couched 
in the following terms: The proud are deteſted by Heaven, 
and it is incumbent on every man to curb their arrogance. He 
who ſeeks to oppreſs a people, whom every nation would be 
glad to have for neighbours, ſhews but too plainly, that 
he only wants an opportunity of treating all other princes in the 
like manner. A prince, who pays no regard to the laws of 
equity, thinks every thing lawful when he has been once at- 
tended with ſucceſs in an unjuſt attempt : ſuch a prince ought 
to be abhorred by all mankind. It behoves therefore you, 
whoſe valour is capable of ſtemming the moſt unbounded ambi- 


tion, to prevent the execution of ſuch iniquitous projects. Be- 
gin with joining your embaſſadors to thoſe whom king Gunde- 


bald and we have diſpatched to the king of the Franks, in or- 
der to divert him from falling upon the Viſigoths, and perſuade 


him to pay due regard to the laws of equity, and right of nations. 


[f he refuſes to ſubmit to the arbitration of ſo many powerful 
princes, let him be deemed the common enemy of mankind. 


And truly what elſe can a prince, who is actuated by good 


principles, wiſh for, than to have ſuch mediators, who readily 


take upon them to ſee juſtice done him, if he has been wronged? 


Jo ſpeak my ſentiments openly ; a prince, who pays no re- 
raid to the law of nations, muſt neceſſarily be hatching dan- 
gerous projects, which may end in the ruin of other fates. 


Let us therefore tem the torrent at its ſource, and cover the 


countries that are expoſed to his ravages, leſt they ſhould feel, 


before they are aware, the direful effects of his fury. You re- 


member, without all doubt, the many favours you have re- 


| ceived at the hands of Euric, the father of Alaric, the magni- 
ticent preſents he often ſent you, the efforts he made, and the vaſt 
charge he was at, to prevent the neighbouring nations from 


making incurſions into your territories. It is now time to repay 
to the {un the good offices of the father. If the king of the 


Cranks is ſutte., ed to aggrandize himſelf at the expence of his. 
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neighbours, the 'moſt diſtant nations will be no longer Cafe. 
Theſe are the motives that have induced us to diſpatch embaſ- 
ſadors to you, who will farther inform you of our ſentiments 
by word of mouth, and to whom, after ſeeing their credentials, 
you may give intire credit. We exhort you therefore to enter 
into the meaſures we have taken to ſecure the public tranquil- 


| lity, and to concern yourſelves in what paſſes in the neighbour- 


1: inter- 
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Acces Clo 5 
vis and 


Alaric. 


ing countries, that you may not have a war in your own e. 
From theſe letters it appears, that T heodoric entertained no ſmall 


jealouſy of Clevis, and was greatly prejudiced againſt him. But 


the king of the Franks, not thinking it adviſcable to break with 
the Viſſgoths at this juncture, forbore all hoſtilities till five years 
after, that is, till the year 507, and in the mean time, proba- 
bly, conſented to that interview with Alaric which Gregory of 
Tours ſpeaks of: for, according to that hiſtorian, Alaric, 
alarmed at the conqueſts Clovis was daily making, diſpatched 
embaſladors to him, inviting him to an interview. With this 
invitation Clovis readily complied ; ſo that the two princes met 
in an iſland formed by the Lorre, over-againſt Amboiſe, a place 
in the territory of Tours. There they conferred, and, having 
dined together, they parted, promiſing to live in friendſhip and 
amity with each other P. This is all we find in Gregory of 
Tours concerning this interview. But to his account hiſtorians, 
who came after him, have added ſeveral particulars, which we 
look upon as fabulous, fince they have not been mentioned by 


him; namely, that Alaric laid ſnares for Clovis, which he hap- 


pily eſcaped; a circumſtance that ſeems to have been invented 


to juſtify the war which Clovis made a few years after on Ala- 


Clovis 
makes war 
on the V1- 
ſigoths. 


ric, that is, in 507. 

Or this war Gregory of Tours gives us the following account: 
In thoſe days moſt people in Gaul were deſirous of living under 
the dominion of the Franks, and, among the reſt, Quintianus, 
biſhop of Rhodes; which the Viſigoths being well appriſed of, 
they reſolved to diſpatch him, left he ſhould betray that city to 


them. But the holy prelate, receiving timely notice of their 


deſign, made his eſcape in the night, and retired into Auvergne. 
When Clyvis heard of the treatment Quintianus had met with 
trom the F:fegeths, It grieves me, ſaid he, turning to his peo- 
ple, that theſe Arians ſhould hold any thing in Gaul - let us 
march againſt them, and, with the aſſiſtance of Heaven, make 
ourſelves maiters of the fine country they poſſeſs. His ſpeech 
being received by all with loud acclamations, he began his 
march without loſs of time, bending his route to Poictiera, 


eIdem ibid. ep. 3. b G41 Tun. I. ii c. 353. VAI ES. rer. 
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where Alaric then was. On his arrival at the Vienne, he found 
the enemy encamped on the oppoſite bank, and that river ſo 
ſwelled with the heavy rains that had fallen for ſeveral days to- 
gether, that it was not then fordable, nor could he attempt to 
lay bridges over it, or convey his men in boats to the oppoſite 
bank, without expoſing them to the greateſt and almoſt inevit- 
able dangers, the other fide of the river being all along lined 
with the enemy's troops. This gave Clovis great uneaſineſs, 
who thereupon continued all night in prayer ; and the next 
morning a hind of an extraordinary ſize was ſeen by the whole 


army to enter the river, and ford it, as if ſent by Heaven on 
- purpoſe to point out to the Franks the place where the Vienne, 


notwithſtanding the depth of its waters, was fordable. The 
whole army followed their guide, and, having croſſed the river 
without the loſs of a man, encamped in fight of Poictiers. 
While he lay there, he obſerved, one night, a globe of fire over 
the church of St. Hilarius, in the city of Poictiers, darting rays 
towards his camp, and, as it were, inviting him to engage, 


without loſs of time, the king of the Viſigoths, who had his 


549 


head-quarters in that city. Accordingly Clovis immediately ſet I7/,;,; 3; 
out anew on his march, and, coming up with the enemy in the 4: /-az:, 
plain of Vougle, about ten miles from Poictiers, he gave them a and Kills 
total overthrow. In this battle moſt part of the enemy's troops ir King. 
were cut off, and the reſt obliged to take refuge in their ſtrong- Year after 
holds and fortified towns. Clovis diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this Chriſt oy. 


occaſion in a moſt eminent manner, and killed, as all writers 
agree, the king of the /:/igoths with his own hand; but was 


himſelf in the utmoſt danger, two of Alaric's guards having at- 
tacked him while he was engaged with their king; but his 


breaſt-plate being proof againſt their lances, he happily eſcaped 2. 


Gregory of Tours does not mention the number of the dead; 
but only tells us, that moſt of the inhabitants of Auvergne, 


who, under the conduct of Apollinaris, came to the aſſiſtance 


of Alaric, were cut off, and that among the dead there were 
many ſenators and perſons of diſtinction (I). Of this battle 
Procopius gives us a very ſuccin& account. That writer, after 


relating what we have inſerted above of the war which Clovis 
and T heoderic made jointly on the Burgundians in the year 500, 


4 GREG, Tux. I. ii. c. 37. 


(I) Spellinaris, who commanded the troops of Auvergne, wir 
the fon of the celebrated Apollinaris Sidinius by Papianilla, duugh- 
ter to the emperor Awitrs. Moſt of his men were killed in the bat- 
tle of Von i; but he had the good luck to eſcave the general fun- 
ter. He was a few vears after choſen biſhop of ./aver pre, but lived 
only three months after his election. | 
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continues thus : The power of the Franks being conſiderably 
increaſed, they no longer paid any regard to Theodoric, but, 
free from all fear, made war upon Alaric, king of the V:ij- 
goths. That prince was no ſooner acquainted with their deſign, 
than he had recourſe to Theodoric, who immediately put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, and marched to the aſſiſtance of 
his ſon-in-law. In the mean time the Viſigoths, upon intelli- 
gence, that the enemy began to appear upon the frontiers of 
Poictou, poſted themſelves under the walls of Poictiers, and 
kept ſome days within their trenches, waiting the arrival of the 
Oftrogoths. This highly affronted the Viſigoths, who, think- 
ing themſelves a match for the Franks without the aſſiſtance of 
any other nation, forced Alaric in the end to engage the enemy 
before he was joined by Theodoric. But the 2 were de- 
feated, and great numbers of them killed on the ſpot, and, 
among the reſt, their king 9. We are told by ſeveral writers, 
who lived in thoſe times, or ſoon after, that Clovis had for his 
ally in this war Gundebald king of the Burgundians * ; and from 
| Gregory of Tours it appears, that a body of Ripuarian Franks 
joined him before the battle under the conduct of Chladeric, the 
eldeſt ſon of Sigebert king of that tribe: . The battle of Vougli 
was fought in the year 507, the emperor Anaſtaſius being con- 
ſul the third time in the eaſt, and Venantius Decius in the weſt. 
As Clovis was chiefly prompted by his zeal for the catholic faith, 
to make war upon Alaric, an Arian prince, no wonder that 
Gregory of Tours, an eccleſiaſtic and credulous writer, ſhould 
believe and gravely relate the miracles that were ſaid to have 
been wrought by Heaven in his favour, but were utterly un- 
known to Procopius. 
Tis Cl:vis, taking advantage of the conſternation the Yi/igoths 
Franks were in on the defeat of their army and the death of the king, 
male diſpatched his ſon Theodoric, with part of his forces, to reduce 
ther:ſelv's the Albigeois, Ravergne, and Auvergne; which he did accord- 
maſters of ingly, making himſelf maſter of all the places in that tract be- 
%, tween the confines of the Viſigoths and thoſe of the Burgun- 
de, dians®. Clovis, with the reſt of the army, advanced to Car- 
caſſone, and laid cloſe fieg= to that place; but being informed, that 
T heodoric was drawing near at the head of his Offrogoths, he B 
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thought it adviſeable to retire. However, he made himſclt I 
maſter of that part of Gaul which lies between the Rhone and 
the ocean, that is, of the two Aquitains v. After this he took ra 
up his winter-quarters in Bourdeaux, whither he cauſed great th 
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part of the treaſures of Alaric to be conveyed from Tolcſe. 

Early in the ſpring he took the field, and laid ſiege to Engon- 

leme, which he ſoon reduced. Our credulous hiſtorian tells us, 

that the walls of that city fell as ſoon as Clovis appeared before 

them, and that thereupon the Viſigoths evacuated that place, and 

the inhabitants, with great 155 took the oath of allegiance to 

the king of the Franks *. From Engouleme the Franks and the They la; 

Burgundians, their allies in this war, advanced to the city of /ege te 

Arles, which it was of the utmoſt importance for them to re- Arles. 

duce ; ſince, by the reduction of it, all communication would 

be cut off between the province, which the O/trogoths poſſeſſed 

in Gaul, and that part of the province of Narbonne, which was ſtill 

held by the Viſigoths. The Franks, upon their arrival before the 

place, attempted to make themſelves maſters of a bridge on the 

Rhone, and, by that means, of an iſland named Camargue, which 

is formed by the Rhone, on which Arles ſtands, dividing itſelf 

there into two arms. The Viſigoths made a vigorous reſiſtance, 

and in the end obliged the Franks to retire, who thereupon 

croſſed the river in boats, and joined the Burgundians encamped 

on the oppoſite bank. The fiege, of which we know but 

very few particulars, muſt have laſted ſome time; for, from 

{everal antient records and letters, it appears, that the inhabit- 

ants ſuffered greatly by famine, and that the city was reduced ich 

to the utmoſt extremity . But in the end the Franks were they are 

obliged, by the troops which Theodoric ſent to the relief of the „ge to, 

place, to abandon the enterpriſe, and retire. Of this event 79 aul,“ 

Coffedore ſpeaks thus: In the conſulſhip of Venantius the younger t '9* 

and Celer, our ſovereign Theodoric ſent an army into Gaul, 

where the depredations of the Franks had occaſioned great con- 

uſon. By this army the enemy was defeated, and put to 

light, and great part of the country reduced :. F:om the life 

of Cz/arius, at that time biſhop of Arles, which was written 

ſoon after the ſiege, it appears, that the Franks and Burgun- 

ans were cloſely purſued in their retreat by the O/trogoths, 

who cut many of them in pieces, and took an incredible num- 

ber of captives *. In this war Theodoric made himſelf maſter 

of Avignon, and ſome other places belonging to the Burgundiansb. 

But no mention is made by any of the antients of his making 

timſelf maſter of any town or country ſubject to the Franks. : 
Tas following year 509, Hilba, one of Theadoric's gene- Tie Franks 

ns, gained a memorable victory over the Frants, of whom gefeated 

trty thouſand, if Jornandes is to be credited ©, were killed 0 goes 

| | 1 (Aug Her. 
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upon the ſpot. Soon after, a peace was concluded between 
T heodoric and Clovis, whereof one of the articles was, that 
the Franks ſhould keep the countries, which they had taken 


from the Viſigoths * ; which inclines us to queſtion the truth of 


what 7crnandes writes concerning the memorable victory of the 
Oftregaths over the Franks, the more as no mention is made of 
it by Procopius ; nay, that writer tells us in expreſs terms, that 


 Theadoric yielded to the Franks the countries they had ſeized, 
after he had attempted in vain to drive them out of them. 


Amalaric, the grandſon of T heodoric, was, at this time, king 


of the Viſigoths; but, as he was yet under age, Theodoric, 


Clovis 
honoured 
auth the 
con ſulſbi p, 
confi rred 
6/1 him by 
the empe- 
ror Ana- 


ſtaſius 


who was his guardian, exerciſed the ſame authority in the young 


prince's dominions, as he did in his own. By this peace, the 
power of the Viſigoths was greatly impaired ; for nothing now 
remained to them in Gaul, but the city of Narbonne, and five 
or ſix other cities within the diſtrict of that metropolis. As for 
the Oftrogoths, they contiaued maſters of the province they held 
before, lying between the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Rhone, 
and the Durance, and appropriated to themſelves the city of 
Arles, for the charges they had been at in this war. A peace 
being thus concluded, Clovis repaired to Tours, and there re- 
ceived the embaſſadors who had been ſent to him by the empe- 
ror Anaſtaſius, with the enſigns and ornaments of the conſul- 
ſhip; for that prince, hearing of his great exploits, thought it 
adviſeable, by ſuch a kind of empty reſpect, to gain his favour, 
the rather as Theodoric and the emperor were, at this time, t 
variance, for the Oſtrogoths had ſeized on Pannonia, and th: 
Romans, under the conduct of Romanus, were ravaging the 
coaſts of Italy. Clovis, having received the preſents ſent him 
by the emperor, and the reſcript of his election, appeared hiſt 


in the great church of St. Martin, with the tunica trabeata, 
the chlamys, and the other enſigns of his new dignity, and fron 


thence rode, with a diadem on his head, to the cathedral, throw- 


ing gold and filver to the populace, who, in great crouds, at- 
tended him. From that time forwards he was acknowledged, 


concludes Gregory of Tours, as conſul and emperor *. From 
which words as conſul, and from his name not being found in 


the faſti, ſome authors conclude, not the real and ordinary, but 


only the titular and honorary conſulſhip to have been conferred 
upon him. In all the ai, that have been tranſmitted to us, 


Boetius alone is marked as conſul of the year 510. Boetius was 


one of Theadoric's miniſters, and is no leſs known by his writ- 
ings, than by his misfortunes. To this objection ſome anſwer, 
that, in Gaul, all the public regiſters were kept at Arles, at 
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that time ſubject to Theodoric, who, envying the king of the 
Franks his new dignity, would not fuffer his name to be regiſ- 
tered in the ali. But this anſwer is of no weight, ſince the 
name of Boetius alone is to be found, not only in the fa/?: 
written in Gaul, but in all others. Baronius is of opinion, that 
only the titular or honorary conſulſhip was offered him by 4na- 
/{afrus 3 and that he, thinking it below him to accept of ſuch a 
dignity, refuſed the emperor's offer. But this opinion evidently 
contradicts Gregory of Tours, who lived ſoon after Clovis, and 
muſt have been acquainted with ſeveral perſons who had ſeen 
that prince. Beſides, even the honorary conſulſhip was often 
conferred on the kings of the barbarians, and other very deſerv- 
ing and eminent perſons, as is manifeſt from innumerable in- 
ſtances in hiſtory. From Tours, where Clovis had taken the 
enſigns of conſul, he repaired to Paris, which city he choſe for H fixes 
the uſual place of his reſidence, and fixed the royal ſeat there f. A 
This metropolis was deemed of ſuch importance, that the / t 
grand-children of Clovis, in dividing his dominion among them, Faris. | 
agreed, that it ſhould not be compriſed in any lot, but remain 2 4 -— 
common to all ; and that none of them ſhould enter it without wa og 
the expreſs conſent of the reft, on pain of forfeiting his whole 
ſhare. Paris has been the ſeat of the French monarchy ever 
ince the time of Clovis, who firit reſided there. The king- 
doms, over which his grand-children reigned, after the divifion 
of his dominions, had each its particular metropolis ; but Paris 
ſtill continued to be the metropolis of the whole monarchy, 

Clovis had hitherto greatly inlarged his dominions at the ex- 
pence of the Viſigoths, as we have related above; but now he 
formed a deſign of caufing himſelf to be acknowledged king ly 
the other tribes of the Franks, who were governed by their 
own princes, and, by adding their dominions and torces to hys 
own, eſtabliſh his kingdom ſo firmly in Gaul, that it ſhould 
be out of the power of any other prince to aveiturn it. This 
he accompliſhed, and in the following manner, which no-ways 
r:dounds to his glory, though related by Gregory of Tours, his 8 
panegyriſt rather than hiſtorian. While he reſided at Paris, Clovis 
lays that writer, by his emiſſaries he repreſented to Chladeric, cauſes Si- 
the ſon of Sigebert, that his father was now ſtricken in years, gebert a4 
and moreover lame of the wound he had received at the battle 27% /--: 
of Tolbiac, aſſuring him at the ſame time, that he was reſolved Chloderic 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, and maintain him on the throne after the“? e 
death of his father. Chloderic, depending upon the promiſes of““ 
Cl:vis, ſuffered himſelf to be fo blinded by his ambition, as to 


wer, $5 4 5 ; 

if commit a parricide ; for one day, while Sigebert, who had 
es, d 
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paſſed the Rhine to take the air in the foreſt of Buchovia, was 


ſleeping after dinner, he was diſpatched by two aſſaſſins hired 


for that purpoſe by his fon. A few days after, Chloderic was 
overtaken by the like fate; for having acquainted Clovis with 
the death of his father, and deſired him at the ſame time to ſend 
proper perſons to take poſſeſſion of the deceaſed prince's trea- 
ſures, which were at his diſpoſal, one of thoſe, who were ſent 
to view the treaſures (for Clovis declared he did not want them), 


bid Chloderic thruſt down his hand, and ſearch one of the 


deepeſt cheſts to the bottom; but the prince had no ſooner in- 
clined his body, in compliance with his requeſt, than, with his 
battle-ax, he gave him a blow on the head, which daſhed 
out his brains. Clovis, upon the news of his death, flew to the 
place, where the murder had been committed; and having aſ- 
ſembled the ſubjects of Sigebert, he aſſured them, that he was 
no-ways privy to the death either of the father or the ſon ; but 
that the father had been barbarouſly aſſaſſinated by the ſon, and 
the inhuman parricide, by a juſt puniſhment from Heaven, put 
to death by perſons to him utterly unknown. He concluded his 


harangue by adviſing them, fince they were deſtitute of a prince 


and leader, to chuſe him for their king, aſſuring them, that he 


was ready to defend them againſt all their enemies at the expence 


of his own life. His ſpeech was received with loud ſhouts of 
joy; and he had ſcarce done, when he was, with one voice, 
proclaimed by the multitude king of their tribe s. Thus Clovis 
made himſelf maſter of the dominions and ſubjects of Sigebert, 
adding the ſubjects of that unfortunate prince to his own. 


Gregory of Tours cloſes his account of the murder of Sigebert, 


and his ſon Chlederic, with the following words: Thus were 


the enemies of Clovis delivered up daily into his hands by Pro- 


vidence, becauſe his intention was upright, and his conduct 
pleaſing to Heaven b. Some writers, to excuſe Clovis, and in- 
deed Gregory of Tours for ſpeaking thus of a prince guilty of 
ſuch enormities, ſuppoſe Sigebert, and his ſon Chloderic, to have 


been the aggreſſors, and to have made ſome attempt upon the 
life of Clavis; but of this not a word in Gregory of Tours, who | 


would not, as we conceive, have paſſed over in filence ſuch an 


attempt, ſince it might, in ſome degree, have extenuated, in 
the eyes of the world, the guilt of Clovis, in whoſe favour that 


writer was greatly prejudiced. Beſides, let the provocation be 


ever fo great, the ſtirring up a ſon to imbrue his hands in the | 
blood of his father, muſt be highly criminal. We cannot there- 

fore conceive what could induce our hiſtorian, after relating the 
murder of the father by the fon at the inſtigation of Clovis, and 


8 Idem, l. ii. c. 40. b dem ibid. 
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of the ſon by the emiſſaries of that prince, to add what we have 
inſerted above, vi. that Providence delivered his enemies into 
his hands, becauſe his intention was upright, and his conduct 
pleaſing to Heaven. By his upright intention the biſhop meant 
perhaps his intention of gaining the Ripuarian Franks over to 
the chriſtian religion ; for both they, and the two princes, were 
ſtill pagans, whereas Clovis was a zealous profeſſor of the catho- 
lic faith. This alone, as we apprehend, could excuſe, and, in 
the opinion of our hiſtorian, even ſanQify, the moſt inhuman 


and unnatural murders. Be that as it will, Clovis, by the 


death of thoſe two princes, became maſter of the whole country 


held by the Ripuarian Franks, which, according to the moſt 


probable opinion, extended weſt of the Rhine as far as the river 
Fuld, and on the eaſt to the city of Chalons on the Marne, hav- 
ing Cologne for its metropolis. The country, lying weſt of the 
Rhine, was part of antient France, which the Ripuarians had 
defended againſt the efforts of the Thuringians, attempting to 
drive them from thence. Some time before the invaſion of At- 
tila, they croſſed the Rhine, and, being allowed to ſettle in the 
parts of Gaul bordering on that river, they extended, by de- 
grees, their territories to Chalons. In the life of St. Meſmin, 
the ſecond abbot of Mici, in the dioceſe of Orleans, and the co- 
temporary with Clovis, which was written ſoon after his death, 
d likewiſe in a chronicle of the twelfth century, by one Hugo, 
we find a long account of the ſiege and reduction of Verdun by 
Clavis, which, according to the beſt chronologers, happened 


at this time, the inhabitants of that city, who were highly pro- 


voked at the treacherous murder of their princes, refuſing to 


acknowledge him for their king, as we read in the above- 
mentioned chronicle. However, they were in the end obliged 
to ſubmit, as were ſeveral other cities, which had belonged to 


Sgebert, and were unwilling to receive Clovis for their king *. 


The Ripuarian Franks ſeem to have been, next to the Salians, 


the moſt powerful of all the tribes of that nation ſettled in Gaul; 
for, even after they had acknowledged Clovis for their king, 


they continued a diſtin& tribe, ſeparated from that of the Sa- 


lang, had their own code of laws, and lived according to them, 
even under the kings of the ſecond race. But all the other 


rides, after they had ſubmitted to Clovis, were incorporated, 
and became one people, with the tribe of the Salians, of which 
Clzvis was king, no further mention being made in hiſtory of 
the Chatti, Chamavi, Ampſivarii, &c. whoſe names ſo often 


occur in the hiſtorians, who wrote before that time. 


Lans. bibl. tom. i. p. 87. Du Catxe, tom. i p. 531. 
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Bur to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : Gregory of Tours, 
after relating in what manner Clovis united the dominions of 
Sigebert to his own, gives us an account of the tragical end of 
Chararic king of thoſe Franks, who, according to the moſt 
probable opinion, had ſettled in the country compriſing the 
preſent dioceſes of Bologne, St. Omer, Bruges, and Ghent. 
Clovis, ſays our hiſtorian, marched afterwards againſt CHara- 
ric, who, refuſing to join him againſt Syagrius, had waited the 
iflue of the battle, in order to fide with the conqueror. Cha- 
raric and his fon fell into the ſnare, which Clovis had laid for 
them, who, having got them in his power, after ordering their 
hair to. be cat, cauſed the father to be ordained prieſt, and the 
ſon deacon. As Charar:c was one day bewailing his hard fate, 
the ſon, to alleviate the grief of his diſconſolate father; In ſtrip- 
ping us of our dignity, (avs he, and bereaving us of the enſigus 
of majeſty, they have only ſtripped a green tree of its leaves, 
which will ſoon bud anew. May our enemy periſh as ſoon as our 
hair will grato] Clovis, being informed of this diſcourſe, and 
not doubting but they intended to let their hair grow, which 


was a mark of royalty, and, by hiring aſſaſſins to murder him, 


He and lis 


jon are put 


75 death by 


Clovis. 


attempt the recovery of their kingdom, reſolved to be before- 
hand with them, and accordingly ordered them to be put to 


death. The two princes being thus diſpatched, he ſeized on 


their treaſures, made himſelf maſter of their country, and ob- 
liged their ſubjects, both Romans and Franks, to acknowledge 


him for their king *. 


Ragnacharius, king of Cambray, was now the only prince 


among the Franks, of whom Cl:vis entertained the leaſt je- 


louſy. He therefore reſolved, in the next place, to fall upon 
him, being well appriſed, that, if he were once removed, the 


kings of the other tribes would be no-ways in a condition to 


make head againſt him, even with their united forces. Ragna- 
charius, as Gregory of Tours takes care to tell us, was a moſt 


wicked prince, abandoned to all manner of lewdneſs, not ſpar- | 


ing his own relations, and intirely governed by a favourite mi- 


nitter named Fare, whom he treated rather as his equal than his 
ſervant. His debauched life, and the exorbitant power he al- 


jowed to his wicked favourite, who was the object of the pub- 
lic hatred, raiſed an univerſal diſcontent among his ſubjects. 


This Clavis reſolved to improve to his advantage, and, in or- 


der to gain over the diſcontented party, he ſent to the leading 


men among them bracelets of gilt braſs, pretending they were of 


pure gold. When he found he could depend upon thoſe, who 
had received his preſents, he entered unexpectedly the domi- 


k Greg, Tur, I. ii. c. 41. 
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nions of Regnacharius at the head of a powerſul army; which 
Ragnacharius no ſooner underſtood, than he took the field 

with what troops he could aſſemble, in order to oppoſe the at- 

tempts of his rival. When Clovis drew near the place where 

he was encamped, he ſent out ſome parties to reconnoitre the 

enemy; but theſe, being gained over by Clovis, aſſured him on 

their return, that the troops he diſcovered at a diſtance were 

his own ſubjects, coming, purſuant to his orders, to join him. 

In the mean time, Clovis advanced, and, falling upon Ragna- 

charius before he could draw up the troops he had with him, 

put them to flight. The unhappy prince attempted to make his 

eſcape 3 but was taken, together with his brother Richarius, 

by the traitors he had about him, and both delivered up, with 

their hands tied behind their backs, to Clrvis, who thus ad- 

drefſed Ragnacharius : It was baſe and ſcandalous in you to ſuf- 

fer one of our illuſirious race to be thus bound, like a public male- 

faftor. You ought to have avoided, at the expence of a thou- 

ſand lives, ſuch an ignominious treatment. He had ſcarce ut- II. jr; to 
tered theſe words, when, with a blow of his battle-ax, he 4-27 
cleaved his head, and laid. him dead at his feet. In the ſame Ragna- 
manner he treated Richarius, after upbraiding him with co- charius, 
wardice, for not defending his brother with that courage and and the 
reſolution, which became one of his blood. In the mean time, s #4 kings 
thoſe, who had betrayed Ragnacharius, diſcovering that their | Gar 
bracelets were not of gold, complained thereof to Clovis, who 
is ſaid to have returned them the following anſwer : You well „ „et- 
now what you have done, and therefore ought not to complain, dominicns. 
but deem it a great favour, that I ſuffer you to live. Clovis, 
continues our hiſtorian, was nearly related to Ragnacharius and 
Richarius, who had another brother named Regnomer,' king of 

the Franks ſettled at Mans; and him too Clovis cauſed to be 
murdered, making himſclf maſter of the dominions and trea- 

lures of the three brothers. By the murder of theſe, and ſe- 

veral other princes, of whom, as they were his kinſmen, he en- 
tertained ſome jealouſy, he extended his dominion all over Gaul. 

Having thus diſpatched all the princes, who were any-ways re- 

lated to him, he one day, in the preſence of his nobles, bemoan- 

ed his condition, ſaying, Tnat he was, in a manner, a ſtranger 

among his own people, having no kinſman to ſtand by him, 

in caſe he wanted his aſſiſtance. But this he ſaid, not becauſe 

he was concerned for their death, but to try whether any one 

would own himſelf for his relation, that he might diſpatch him, 

as he had done the others l. This is the account Gregory of 

Tcurs gives us of the manner, in which Citi cauſed himſelt 
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do be acknowledged king of all the tribes of the Franks ſettled 
in Gaul. Whether his intention could be upright, as that 
writer is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf, and his conduct pleaſing to 
Heaven, we leave our readers to judge. 
He dies. Clovis did not long enjoy his new conqueſts ; for he died ſoon 
Tear after after the reduction of the ſeveral tribes of Franks ſettled in Gaul. 
Chriftg11. Clovis, ſays Gregory of Tours, having tranſacted theſe things, 
that is, having forced all the tribes of the Franks in Gaul to ac- 
| knowledge him for their king, died ſoon after at Paris, and 
was buried there in the church of the holy apoſtles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which had been built by him and queen Clothil. 
dis, or, as our hiſtorian ſtyles her, C-othildis. He died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, five years after the battle of Vougli, 
having reigned thirty years. After his death, Clothzldrs retired 
into Touraine, and there paſſed the remaining part of her life at 
St. Martin's tomb ®. This is all we find in Gregory of Tours 


concerning the death of Clovis. He left four ſons behind him, 


viz. T heodoric, Clodomir, Childebert, and Clotharius. The 
three laſt he had by Clothildis, and the eldeſt by a concubine 
before his marriage with that princeſs. Theodoric, at his father's 
death, had already a ſon named Theodobert, a youth of great 
expectation . As to the age of the other three, all we know 
is, that Clodomir the eldeſt was born before the battle of Tolbiac 
in 496, ſo that, at the time of his father's death, he muſt have 
been about ſeventeen. The four brothers divided their father's 
dominions equally amongſt them. Theodoric reigned at Metz; 
 Clodomir at Orleans; Clotharius at Soifſons ; and Childebert at 
Paris. Though theſe four kingdoms were rather members of 
one and the ſame monarchy, than four different monarchies, 
yet the princes were quite independent of each other, in the 
_ manner as the kings of the different tribes had been oi 
Clovis. ES = 1 


SECT. VI. 


T he antient ſtate of the Burgundians, Alemanns, Heruli, 
EY SGepidæ, Sc. e 


The wight T HE Burgundians, who, upon the decline of the empire, 


of the ſeized on a conſiderable portion of Gaul, and founded a 
Burgan new kingdom there, were, according to Ammianus Marceli:- 


dianz. 7s ®, Originally deſcended from the Romans. Oroſius, who 


m Idem ibid. c. 43. '® Idem, I. iii, cet, O Anas 
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led wrote about the year 420, was of the ſame opinion : We are 

hat told, ſays that writer, that Druſus Nero and his brother Tibe- 

to rius, the adopted ſons of Cæſar Auguſtus, having ſubdued the 

inner parts of Germany, left ſeveral camps in the country, and 

part of their army, to keep the neighbouring people in ſubjec- 

tion. From the Roman ſoldiers, who were on this occaſion 

left to guard the camps, are deſcended the Burgundians. The 

caſtles and the ſtrong-holds, built for the defence of a country, 

are by the Germans called burgts; and hence the Romans who 

guarded them, and their deſcendants, were ſtyled Burgundianc. 

Their conqueſts in Gaul, continues our hiſtorian, ſpeak them 

both a numerous and warlike nation. As they have embraced 

the catholic faith, our eccleſiaſtics, whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction 

they acknowledge, have rendered them mild and traQtable ; 

for, in the countries where they have ſettled, they treat the 

natives, not as ſtrangers whom they have ſubdued, but as bro- 

thers in Chriſt . Thus Oraſius, who, had he lived thirty 

years longer, would not have commended the Burgundians on 

account of their gentle treatment of the natives ; for, upon 

their embracing the tenets of Arius, which happened about the 

year 450, the natives, who profeſſed the catholic faith, were 

treated by them more like ſlaves than brethren. But to return 

to their origin: Pliny the elder ſuppoſes them to be a German 

nation, deſcended from the Vindili, whom moſt writers take 

to be the ſame people with the Vandals 4. Valeſius diſtinguiſhes 

the Burgundians of Germany from thoſe of the ſame name, who 

dwelt more to the eaſt, on the banks of the Danube. The 7p, Ja 
Burgundians of Germany were ſometimes in alliance, and ſome- r of 
times at war with the empire; but never had the reputation of a// be 
a warlike nation: for the writers, who flouriſhed in thoſe times, German 
ſpeak of them as far inferior in courage and bravery to the other 2. 
Germans, and obſerve, that the Burgundians dwelt in caſtles 

and fortified places, whereas the other German nations ſcorned 

any other fence but their arms * : and truly moſt of them were 
mechanics, and, before they ſettled in Gaul, they uſed in 

great numbers to flock into that country, to earn a livelihood 

by their reſpective profeſſions. As to their government, they 2 ,. _. 
were divided into ſeveral tribes, each governed by their own . 
chief or king, whoſe authority was ſo far from being hereditary, 


2 that it was not even during liſe. The kings of this nation, 

2 whom we find mentioned in hiſtory, are Gundicar, Gundiac, 

i- Bilimer, Gundebald, Sigiſmund, and Godemar. Theſe princes 

ho reigned after the Burgundians had entered Gaul, that is, after 

X. p Oros.1 vii. c. 19. 4 Pl iN. I. iv. c. 14. p. 86. VAI ES. 
W cr. Franc. p. 48. Soc r. hiſt. ececleſ l. vii. c 30. = 
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the year 407, but they had, without all doubt, kings or chief; 

long before that time, though not named by the hiſtorians, 

whoſe works have reached us. The kings of the Burgundian,, 

as well as thoſe of the other barbarians, did not think it below 

them to. ſerve in the Roman armies, to diſcharge ſome of the 

chief offices of the empire, and to receive at the hands of the 
emperors, ſuch dignities as they uſed to confer on their ſubj:R;, 

They think Thus Gundiac was, in the reign of Anthemius, magifter mil. 
themſelves tiæ, or general of the Raman armics ; and Gundebald his el4.it 
þ woo - ſon patrician. Chilperic, the brother of Gundebald, had ben 
41 likewiſe magifter militiæ, and was afterwards created patrician', 
une His fon Sigiſmund, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom, re. 
ceived from Anaſtaſius the fame dignity of patrician, on which 
occaſion he wrote to the emperor the following letter: My pre- 
deceſſars and I have ever been ſo attached to the Roman empire, a; 
to think ourſelves more honoured by the dignities the emperors have 
conferred an us, than by the titles which have been tranſmitted 
to us by our anceſtors. We command at home, but think it a 
The uſe of &rtater honour to ſerve abroad in your armies u. The ule of le- 
legal duels gal duels, or duels ordered by the magiſtrates or judges, to 
introduced diſcover, from the event, the truth of conteſted facts, was fiſt 
bx them. introduced into Gaul, where it long obtained, by the Burgun- 
dians. Gundebald was the firſt, who eſtabliſhed by law this 

maxim, that the beſt champion is the beſt man, and ought to be 

believed; a maxim which has fo often proved fatal to innocence! 

'T his unjuſt and fanguinary law was couched in the following 

words: Being fully convinced, that many of our ſubjects ſuffer 
themſelves to be corrupted by their avarice, or hutried on by 

their obſtinacy, ſo as to atteſt by oath what they know not, 

nay, and what they know to be falſe; to put a ſtop to ſuch 
ſcandalous practices, when two Burgundians are at law, if the 
defendant ſhall ſwear, that he owes not what is demanded of 

him, or that he is not guilty of the crime that is laid to his charge; 

and the plaintiff, on the other hand, not ſatisfied therewith, 

ſhall declare, that he is ready to maintain, ſword in hand, the 

truth of what he advances ; if the defendant does not-acquiz{ce, 

it ſhall be lawful for them to decide the controverſy by dint of 

| ſword. This is to be likewiſe underſtood of the witnefics ot 

either party, it being juſt, that every man ſhould be ready to 

defend with his ſword the truth which he atteſts, and to ſubmit: 

himſelf ta the judgment of Heaven. If one of the plaintifts 
witneſſes ſhall be killed, all the others ſhall be condemned to 

pay immediately three hundred /o/:4:. It the defendant is over- 

come, the plaintiff ſhall receive three times the fum which he 
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are told, that the Alemanns and Burgundians were deſtroyed by 


lowed by a plague ; ſo that they were eaſily overcome by Max:- Thy are 


home, the reſt being ſwept off by the plague, or cut in pieces 
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demanded. It is our will and pleaſure, that this law be ſtrictly 
obſerved and executed, that our ſubjects may conceive an utter 
averſion to the deteſtable fin of perjury. Given at Lyons the 
twenty-ſeventh of June, Abienus being conſul, that is, in 

on”. This law was no ſooner publiſhed, than Avitus, bi- 
frop of Vienne, wrote a letter to the king, remonſtrating, with 
equal zeal and learning, the injuſtice of it ; but could, by no 
means, prevail upon that prince to repeal it; nay, however 
unjuſt and ſanguinary, it prevailed, by degrees, among the 
Franks, and all the other nations dwelling in Gaul. 

As to the hiſtory of the Burgundians, we find nothing wor- , Bur- 


thy of notice concerning them till the year 275, the firſt of gundians 


the emperor Tacitus's reign, when, in conjunction with the 5, into 
Lugians, the Franks, and the Vandals, they croſſed the Rhine, Gaul; but 
over-ran all Gaul, and made themſelves ma{ters of ſeventy are driven 
cities and upwards in that country, which they held for the ſpace t by Pro- 
of almoſt two years v. But in the mean time Tacitus being us. 

murdered, Probus, who was choſen in his room, marched If after 
againſt them, and, having gained a complete victory over the“ 7 275. 


Burgundians and Vandals on the banks of the Rhine, obliged 


them to ſue for peace; which was granted them, upon their 
promiſing to reſtore the booty, and ſet at liberty the priſoners, 
they had taken. But, as they did not faithfully comply with 
this condition, Probus fell upon them in their retreat, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, and took many priſoners, whom 
he afterwards ſent into Britain, where they proved very fervice- 
ble to the Romans in all ſeditions and inſurrections x. In the 
year 287, the fourth of the emperor Diocleſian, they broke into 
Gaul anew with the Heruli, the Alemanns, and the Chailons 
or Cavions, a people on no other occaſion mentioned in hiſtory, 
and of whom all we know is, that their country, as well as 
that of the Heruli, lay at a great diſtance from Gaul”). We 


their own numbers, which occaſioned a famine, that was fol- 


nian, whom Diocleſſan had taken for his partner in the em- A 
pire, and diſpatched againſt them. We are told, that, of ſuch ?“ 77 
vaſt multitudes of barbarians, a very ſmall number returned _ fy 
axim1- 
by the Romans *. For the advantages gained over the barba- +88 1 
rians on this occaſion, the two emperors were decreed a triumph, ©;,;28-, 
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as appears from a medal of this year. Some years after, that 
is, in the year 291, a war broke out between the Burgundians 
and Alemanns, in which the former ſeem to have gained conſi- 
derable advantages over the latter ; for we are told, that they 
reduced great part of their country, and that the Alemanns were 
ſtriving to recover what they had loſt®; and this is all we 
know of that war. In the year 370, the ſeventh of Valenti- 
nian 1. the Burgundians appeared on the banks of the Rhine, 
to the number of eighty thouſand fighting men, being invited 
thither by Valentinian, who maintained a private intelligence 
with their chiefs, and had promiſed to paſs the Rhine, and, in 
conjunction with them, fall upon Macrian, king of the Ale- 
manns, with whom they were then at variance. But the em- 
peror, who was then buſied in building forts on the Rhine, not 
caring to interrupt the work and join them, as he had promiſed 
to do, they returned home, highly incenſed againſt Valentixian, 


by whom they had been thus diſappointed and deluded © ; but 


we do not find they committed any hoſtilities againſt the empire. 

In the year 407, they followed the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans, 

who had entered Gaul the laſt day of the preceding year, in 

order to ſhare with them the ſpoils of thoſe wealthy provinces ; 

but they did not ſettle, it ſeems, in that country till the year 
Thebegin- 413, for in that year, Proſper tells us, they obtained that part 
ning of of Gaul, which borders on the Rhine, that is, according to 
their king- Bucherius, the preſent Alſace and the remaining part of Germa- 
dom in nia Prima, which, in the opinion of that writer, were yielded 
Gaul. to them by Honorius, not able, by any other means, to put a 
Year after ſtop to their ravages l. Such was the beginning of the king- 
Coriſia 3. dom of the Burgundians in Gaul. They continued quiet in the 
5 ſeats allotted them till the year 435, when, in conjunction with 
the Heruli, the Hunns, and the Franks, they entered Belgic 
Gaul, committing every-where dreadful ravages, though they 
had, upon their firſt ſettling in Gaul, promiſed to affiſt the 

| Romans, and ſerve in their armies, as ſubjects of the empire. 
Hereupon Aetius marched againſt them, and, having overcome 
them with great ſlaughter in a pitched battle, reduced them to 
ſuch ſtraights, that Gundicarius their king was obliged to ſue 
for peace ; which, in the end, he obtained, but did not long 
| Gundica- enjoy, being, in the beginning of the following year 435, at- 
rius h, tacked by the Hunns, perhaps at the inftigation of Hetius, and 


1 cut off, with twenty thouſand of his ſubjects *© Socrates tell; 
ov ne 


Hunns. 
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ries, putting all to fire and ſword; that the Burgundians, no 

longer able to withſtand them, had recourſe to Heaven, and, 

repairing to a city in Gaul, embraced there the chriſtian reli- 

gion, and received the ſacrament of baptiſm ; which ceremony 

was no ſooner over, than, full of courage and confidence, they 

marched againſt the enemy, and, finding them without a leader 

(for we are told, that Uptar their king died ſuddenly the night 

before), cut ten thouſand of them in pieces, and obliged the 

reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight, though the Bur- 

gundians were in all but three thouſand men. Thus Socrates *. 

But Oroſius, who wrote in 417, aſſures us, that they had, at 

that time, already embraced the chriſtian religion S. They 
continued on the banks of the Rhine till the year 438, or, as 

others will have it, 443, when they were removed from thence ey are 
by Aetius to the preſent dutchy of Savoy. During their abode removed to 
there, Gundiac, who ſucceeded Gundicar, and is thought to the preſent 
have been his ſon, joining Theadoric king of the Viſigoths about dutchy of 
the year 456, againſt the Sueves, marched with him into Savoy. 
Spain, and ſignalized himſelf in the battle, that was fought that Year after 
very year on the banks of the Orbegua, in which the Sueves Chrift438. 
were utterly defeated, and their king Rechiarius wounded, and 
afterwards taken priſoner . Gundiac, upon his return from ey make 
Spain, ſeized on part of Gaul, dividing, according to an an- themſelwes 
tient chronologiſt, the lands with the Roman ſenators i. Vale · maſters of 
ſius is of opinion, that he made himſelf then maſter of the city /evera/ _ 
of Lyons k. In 463, Gundiac wrote to Hilarius biſhop of cities and 
Rome concerning an affair of Dit in Dauphiny' ; whence we Places in 
may conclude, that he was then in poſſeſſion of that city. Auf. 
Some are of opinion, that both Diz and Vienne were yielded to 


him by the emperor Avitus, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed u. 


Others think, that Gundiac, taking advantage of the diſtur- 
bances, that were occaſioned by the depoſition of Avitus, in- 
larged his dominions, and ſeized on the above- mentioned cities“. 
It is certain, that, in the war between the Romans and Viſi- 
goths about the year 470, the Burgundians, under the conduct 
of their king Gundiac and his fon Chilperic, fought for the Ro- 
mans ; for we are told, that they defended the province of Au- 
vergne againſt Euric king of the Viſigoths, being jealous of the 


growing power of that prince . Beſides, both Gundiac and 


Chilperic were at that time magi/tri militiæ, and com- 
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manded the Roman troops ? ; whence it is probable, that the 
Romans either yielded to them the above-mentioned countries, 
or ſuffered them to ſeize them, not caring to quarrel at the ſame 
time with the Viſigoths and Burgundians. Before the year 490, 
the Burgundians were maſters of all Lugdunenſis Prima, which 
Sidonius ſtyles Germanica Lugdunenſis, ſaying, it was then ſub- 


ject to Chilperic the ſon of Gundiac 3. The ſame writer tells 


us elſewhere, that, when he left Lyons, and retired to Au- 
vergne, a Burgundian king reſided in that city with his qeeen”, 
Sidonius withdrew from Lyons about the year 470, finding 


| himſelf obnoxious to the Burgundians, who ſuſpected him of 


privately favouring the Franks. Chilperic was likewiſe maſter 
of the country in which ſtood the abby of St. Claudius, that 
is, of the country of the Seguani. When Sidonius died, Aprun- 
culus, biſhop of Langres, finding the Burgundians ſuſpected him 
as if he maintained a private correſpondence with the Franks, 
made his eſcape from the caſtle of Dijon, and withdrew to 
Auvergne t. In 494, Epipbanius, biſhop of Pavia, went to 
the court of Gundebald at Dons, and to that of Godigiſcles at 
Geneva ® ; ſo that the Burgundians were then maſters of all 


theſe places. On the other hand, we do not find they made 


war upon the Romans; nay, on the contrary, they aſſiſted 
them againſt the Viſigoths, and are ſtyled, by the writers of 
thoſe times, the friends and allies of the empire. We may 
therefore conclude, that they thus inlarged their dominions with 
the conſent, or at leaſt with the connivance, of the emperors, 


willing to yield to them, or to wink at their ſeizing, part of the 


country, which they could not maintain without them. Chil- 
peric, who is often mentioned by Sidonius, and ſtyled by him a 
dictorious prince , was not, as ſome have imagined, the bro- 
ther, but the ſon, of Gundiac, and graydſon of Gundicar; for 
Gundiac married the ſiſter of the famous Ricimer, whom we 
have had frequent occaſion to mention in our Roman hiſtory, 


and had by her Gundebald, Godegiſcles, Chilperic, called alſo 
| Hilperic, and Godemar *. They divided, in all likelihood, 


among them the countries then ſubject to the Burgundians ; 
tor Chilperic is ſtyled by Sidonius tetrarch ?, and by Fornandes 
king 2. Sidonius, ſpeaking elſewhere of theſe four princes, 
calls them firannopotæ, intimating thereby, that they acted 


p Exxon. vit. p 404. 2 810. 1. v. ep 6, 7. p. 134, 137. 


Idem, I. v1. ep. 12. p. 168, Bor LAND. Mart. xxi. p. 265. 
tGrrc. Tus. hiſt, Franc. I. ii. c. 23. p. 284. 1 ENNob. vit. 
Epiph. p. 402, 408. * StD. I. v, ep. 6. * Ex NOb. vit. 
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more like tyrants than kings. Father Sir mond tells us, that 
Chilperic and Godemar, joining againſt Gundebald, drove him 


out, and ſeized on his dominions; but that Gundebald, having Gunde- 
in the end recovered his dominions, found means to diſpatch bald 578 
his two brothers, with their iſſue male . But this is vouched 5e ro- 
only by the chronicle of Burgundy written by Vigner, to which thers to 


we do not give intire credit. Gundebald was in Italy in 472, 
and there raiſed by the emperor Olybr:us to the rank of patri- 
can. However, he might have returned from thence to Gaul, 
and there cauſed his brother Chilperic to be put to death, and 

hiswife to be drowned, as we read in Gregory of Tours d. Si- 

{nius ſtyles her a Tanaguil, either on account of her prudence, 
or becauſe ſhe had a great aſcendant over her huſband © ; for 
ſhe is ſaid to have tempered, with her addreſs and engaging be- 
haviour, the ſeverity to which her huſband was naturally in- 
dined, and to have ſaved the lives of ſeveral perſons unjuſtly 
xccuſed 4. Chilperic left two daughters behind him, who were 
both baniſhed by Gundebald, or rather kept under confinement. 
n a caſtle at ſome diſtance from the court. Mucuruna, the 
eldeſt, embraced the ſtate of virginity ; the other was Clothilda, 
who was married to Clovis king of the Franks, as we have re- 
lated in the foregoing ſection. In the year 47 3, Gundebald was 
at Ravenna; for he is ſaid to have induced Glycerius to take 
upon him the title of emperor in that city f. After the depoſi- 
tion of Glycerius, Gundebald eſpouſed the cauſe of Nepos, who 


of that nation, claimed part of the country that had been 
granted them. This gave riſe to a war between the two na- 
tons, in which the Burgundians were ſubdued, ſays Fernandes b, 
by the Viſigoths, who made themſelves maſters of all Gaul. 
But that writer was certainly miſtaken, ſince the Burgundians 
were, in the year 517 and 528, ſtill maſters of above twenty- 
eight cities, and, among the reſt, of Lyons, Vienne, Beſangon, 
and Embrun, as appears from the acts of the councils of Agde 
and Epaune, held in thoſe times i. In the year 490, the Bur- 
gundians, under the conduct of Gundebald, entering Italy, with 


* SIRMOND. p. 57. d Gaze. Tor. p. 288. 815. J. v. 
ep. 7. p. 137. Idem ibid. GRC. Tur. 1 ü. c. 28. p. 185. 
' Joan. c. 45 p. 654. Ox urn. p 57. s SID, Car. x11. p 368. 
E L. vü. ep. 3. p. 172. h JoRN. p. (S0. IVide VAI. not. 
Coll. p. 105. | 


2 deſign, 


vas raiſed to the empire in his room, joining the Romans in N ;.;,; 
Gaul againſt the Viſigoths, who, under the conduct of Euric ib. Ro- 
their king, attempted to make themſelves maſters of Auvergne s. mans a- 
In the year 480, Odoacer, king of Italy, having yielded Pro- gainſt the 
rence to the Vijigaths, Gundebald, jealous of the growing power Viſigochs. 
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a deſign, as they pretended, to aſſiſt Odoacer againſt Theodorie 
the O/trogoth, committed unheard-of ravages in Liguria, put- 
ting all to fire and ſword, and carrying off with them, upon 
their return home, ſuch numbers of captives, that, in moſt 
places, there were not left ſufficient hands to till the ground. 
They met with no oppoſition, the Romans, who had always 
looked upon them as their friends and protectors, bein 
no-ways upon their guard againſt them k. Gundebald after- 
wards declared, that he had acted as an open enemy, to be re- 
venged on the king of Italy, who had deceived him by a falſe 
alliance]; but whether he meant Theodoric or Odoacer, is un- 
certain. Authors obſerve, that, on this occaſion, biſhops be- 
gan firſt to fortify their manſions, that, on any ſudden irru 


tion of barbarians, they might ſerve as places of refuge for thoſe 


who dwelt in the country ®. About this time, G undebald ſent 
one Laurentius, a perſon of great diſtinction among the Bur- 
gundians, with the character of embaſſador to the emperor 


Anaſtaſius at Conſtantinople n; but with what commiſſion he 


was charged, we are no-where told. Two letters have reached 


us, both written in 497, the one by the emperor Anafta/ins to 
Clovis, intreating him to prevail upon Gundebald to allow one 


of Laurentius's ſons to repair to his father at Conſtantinople; the 


other by Clovis to Gundebald, who readily complied with the 
emperor's requeſt and his ®. In the hiſtory of the Franks, we 
have ſpoken of the war which Gundebald waged with Clovis 
and his brother Godegiſcles, whom in the end he overcame and 
put to death. Being reſtored to his dominions, he reigned, 
without diſturbing his neighbours, or being diſturbed by them, 


He dies. till his death, which happened in the year 516 . Some year 
Year after before his death, he was for renouncing privately the errors of 
Chrift516. Arius ; but could, by no means, be prevailed upon, ſays Gre- 


Sigiſ- 


mund. 


gory of Tours, to acknowledge publicly the myſtery of the Holy 
Trinity 9. 
Gundebald was ſucceeded by his ſon Sigiſmund, who had no 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his father's dominions, than he diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to the emperor Anaſtaſius at Conflantin:- 
ple, acquainting him with his acceſſion to the crown. In the 
letter he wrote on this occaſion to the emperor, he ſtyles his fa- 


ther one of Anafta/tus's moſt faithful ſubjects; and adds, that 


the nation, which he governed, had ever acknowledged Ana- 


flaſius for their liege lord ; that he himſelf deemed it a greate! 


k Exxon. vit. Epiph. p. 398—405. Idem ibid. p. 400 
m BAR. ad ann. 489. * Avr. ep. xli. p 97. o Idem, ep. xli. 
p. 93. & ep. xliv. p. 99 | 
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. honour to obey his commands, than to be obeyed by a whole He ge- 

ie nation; that theſe ſentiments were hereditary in his family; #29wleage: 
at- chat his anceſtors had ever had a heart truly Roman, thinking inf a 
on themſelves more honoured by the titles, which the emperors fu ect of 
ot MW bad been pleaſed to confer upon them, than by thoſe, how- '** 


nd. WM erer ſpecious, which they had received by birth; that the coun- 


try, which it was now his lot to govern, though lying at a great 
diſtance from the capital of the empire, was not, on that ac- 
count, leſs ſubject to the imperial crown, than thoſe that lay 


re- nearit, &c. He cloſes the letter thus: The eaſt is governed by 
aiſe Wl your preſence, the welt under your auſpices. By this letter 
un- Wl therefore I offer my duty to the greateſt of princes, and wait, 
be- with ſubmiſſion, your auguſt commands. From this letter it 
up- Wl is manifeſt, that the princes of the barbarians, who reigned in 
wir Wl Gaul, acknowledged themſelves ſubjects of the empire. Theo- 
ſent WM deric, king of Italy, refuſed a paſſage through his dominions to 
ur- the embaſſadors, who were diſpatched with theſe letters. How- 
eror ever, Anaſtaſius wrote to Sigiſmund, without waiting till he re- 
1 he Wi ceived letters from him, confirming to him the dignities, which 
-ned be had conferred upon him in his father's life-time, and adding 
to Wl to them the patriciate *. Sigiſmund wrote a ſecond letter to 
one Wl Auaſtaſius, returning him thanks for the honours to which he 
the WW had raiſed him, and acquainting him, that, upon his father's 
| the WW death, he had immediately written to him; but that his embaſ- 
5 we fadors had been ſtopped on their way to Conſtantinople. In 
GUIs 


> and 


this letter, as well as in the former, and in a third, which 
he wrote to the emperor Juſtin, he owns himſelf a ſubject of 


zned, Wl the empire, and uſes all along the language of a ſubje& to his 
hem, Wl ſovereign. There was, without all doubt, at this time a miſ- 
years underſtanding between Theodoric and Sigiſmund, which, how- 
Ts of 


ever, did not come to an open rupture. S:gi/mund, in the He cauſes 


Gre- ſixth year of his reign, cauſed his ſon Sigeric to be inhumanly is ſon Si- 

Holy murdered. Of this murder Gregory of Tours gives us the fol- geric to be | 
lowing account: Sigiſmund, ſays our hiſtorian, had to his firſt 4. t _ 

ad no Wl wife the daughter of Theodoric king of Italy, and by her a ſon th. 

e di- named Sigeric. Upon the death of that princeſs, he married 

nt11;- WI one of her houſhold, who, looking upon Sigeric with the eyes 

In the of a ſtep- mother, did all that lay in her power to incenſe his 

his ſa· Wl father againſt him. The young prince indeed, with his haughty 

„that WW and contemptuous behaviour, heightened the averſion, which 

Ana- the new queen bore him as a ſtep-mother ; for the queen hav- 

reate! WI ing one day appeared in the robes of his mother, he publicly up- 

braided her for preſuming to ſhew herſelf in the apparel of one, 
). 40b. | 9 
f =  Avir. ep. xciv. p. 139. * Idem, ep. xliii. p. 98. Idem, 


ep. XCLV. p. 139. 
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whoſe menial ſervant ſhe had been. This bitter reproach gall- 
ed her to ſuch a degree, that, tranſported with rage, ſhe re- 
ſolved at all events to make Sigeric pay dearly for it. Accord- 
ingly, as ſhe had a great aſcendant over her huſband, ſhe per- 
ſuaded him, that the young prince had formed a deſign of aſſaſ- 
finating him, and joining his dominions to thoſe of his grandfa- 
ther Theodoric. Sigiſmund gave intire credit to theſe falſe and 
malicious inſinuations, and, without further inquiry, to be be- 


| fore-hand with his ſon, cauſed him to be ſtrangled, while he 


was repoſing after dinner. He was ſcarce dead, when S:gi/- 
mund, ſtung with the remorſe of ſo heinous a crime, threw 
himſelf upon the dead body, and, bathing it in tears, called 


| himſelf of all men the moſt unhappy ; which one of his ſervants 


hearing, You have but too much reaſon, ſaid he, to bewatl your 
ewn fate; but as for your ſon, he died free from all guilt, and 
is now happy. Thus Gregory of Tours u. A few days after, 
Sigiſmund retired to the monaſtery of St. Mauritius in Valais, 


to do penance for the crime he had committed, and there founded 


what is called by our hiſtorian laus perennis, that is, a ſervice 
to be celebrated night and day without intermiſſion, by ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtics relieving one another. After a ſhort ſtay in the 
above-mentioned monaſtery, he returned to Lyons, and there 


married a daughter, which he had hy his firſt wife O/trogotha, 


to king Theodoric or Thierri, the eldeſt fon of Clovis. As the 
Oftrogoths and their king Theodoric were highly provoked againſt 
Sigiſmund, for the murder of his ſon, whom they looked upon 
as a prince of their own blood, Clothildis thought this a favour- 
able conjuncture to be revenged on the poſterity of Gundebald, 
fince he was no more, for the death of her father Chilperic, of 
her mother, and her brothers, all maſſacred by that prince's 


order. Having firſt put the three kings, her children, Clods- 
mir, Childebert, and Clotharius, in mind of the cruel and in- 


human treatment, which her father and mother had met with 
at the hands of Gundebald, ſhe exhorted them not to let ſlip fo 


favourable an opportunity of revenging it on his poſterity. As 


this advice was intirely agreeable to the ambitious views of the 


young princes, they readily hearkened to it, and began to make 
the neceſſary preparations. They preſſed Theoderic, whom 


their father Clovis had by a concubine, as we have related above, 

to join them in the enterpriſe; hut, as he had married the 
daughter of Sigiſmund, and had not been any-ways injured ei- 
ther by him or his anceſtors, he declared that he would take no 
part in a war between his brothers and father-in-law, but ob- 


ſerve a ſtrict neutrality. The three princes therefore, finding 


Gx. Tux, I. iii. c. 5. 
they 
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they could not prevail upon him to join them, took the field Far be- 
without him, and entering the dominions of Sigiſmund, began f2veen the 
to lay them waſte. Hereupon Sigiſmund, having drawn to- Franks 
gether what troops he could, marched out againſt them; but 2 Bur- 
in the battle that enſued, he was utterly defeated, and obliged to 1 
take reſuge in a monaſtery, where he lay ſome time concealed in 958 
the habit of a monk; but his own ſubjects, by whom he was ab- er 
horred, on account of the murder of his ſon, diſcovered him to 14 „e 
the Franks, who immediately ſeized him, and delivered him Chrift5 23 
to Clodomir, who had already in his power his wife and chil- 
dren. Clodomir ſent both the prince and his unfortunate family 
to the city of Orleans, where they were kept under cloſe con- 
finement. Upon the news of his captivity, the far greater part 
of the country, which he held, ſubmitted to the Franks .. 
'This happened, according to the biſhop of Avanches, in the 
year 523. In the conſulſhip of Maximus, ſays that writer in 
his chronicle *, Sigiſmund was by the Burgundians delivered up 

to the Franks, who carried him away in the habit of a monk, 
in which they had found him, and afterwards threw him, with 
his wife and children, into a decp well, where they were all 
drowned. Maximus was conſul, as appears from all the antient 
chronologers, in the above-mentioned year. What our chro- Godemar 
nologer relates of the unhappy end of Sigiſmund and his family, {:-s u 
did not happen till the following year, when the Franks retiring Burgun- 
to their own country, the Burgundians, who had ſubmitted to dians. 
them, revolting, proclaimed Godemar, the brother of S:gi/- 
mund; and, in order to induce the O/trogoths to aſſiſt them, 
at leaſt under-hand, yielded to them four citics, vg. Carpen- 
tras, Cavaillon, Tricaſtinum, now St. Paul trois-chateaux, 
and Apt). No mention indeed is made of any ſuccours ſent 
them by the Oftrogoths. It is not, however, to be doudted, 
but that Theodoric, then king of that nation, and greatly 
alarmed at the growing power oi the Franks, affiited them ſo 

far as he could, without openly declaring in their favour. News 
was no ſooner brought to the three princes of the Franks, that 
Gedemar had been proclaimed king of the Burgundians, and 
acknowledged even in thoſe countries, which had ſubmitted to 
them, than they reſolved to take the field anew. But Clodo- 
mir, before he ſet out on his march, ordered Srgiſmund, with 
his wife and children, to be put to death in the city of Vr/ea7s, 
in the manner we have related above, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances and threats of Avitus, abbot of Mici, a perſon 
highly eſteemed and revered all over Gaz for the lanctity of his 


v Idem ibid. c. 6. * AveNT. chron' ad ann. 523. ide 
CorxT. anval. eccleſ. Franc. tom. i. 
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Sigiſmund life. Gundebald had cauſed the father, mother, and brother, 


put to 
death by 
Clodomir. 


of Clothildis to be thrown into a well, as we have related. above, 
and in the ſame manner, by way of retaliation, Clodomir or- 
dered Sigiſmund to be diſpatched, with his wife and children. 
Soon aſter, Clodomir led his troops againſt Godemar ; and the 
two armies meeting at Yeſeronce in the territory of Vienne, not 
far from the city of Belley, a bloody battle enſued, in which the 
Burgundians, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, were in the 
end put to flight. But Clodomir, purſuing the enemy with 


more ardour than caution, was ſurrounded by them, and cut 


Peace Le- 
t:ucen the 
B:'rgun- 

dians and 


Franks. 


in pieces. The Burgundians, ſays Agathias, concluding from 
Clodomir's long hair, which covered his ſhoulders, that he was 
one of the kings of the Franks, ſtruck off his head, and carry- 
ing it upon the point of a ſpear, returned to the charge; but 
were repulſed by the Franks, and a ſecond time put to the rout, 

However, the Franks being deſtitute of a leader, (for the 
children of Clodomir were yet very young) they readily con- 
cluded a peace with the Burgundians, whereof one of the ar- 
ticles was, that they ſhould reſtore to Godemar all the countries 
they had ſeized during the war; which they did accordingly. 

Gregory of Tours writes, that Godemar, having raiſed a new 
army, purſued the war with great vigour, and in the end re- 
covered the kingdom of his anceſtors :. According to the 


chronicle of the biſhop of Avanches, the battle of Veſeronce was | 


fought the ſame year, in which Godemar had been proclaimed 


| king, that is, in 524. 


of ee 
ru Le- 
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Ink peace concluded between the Franks and Burgundians 


laſted for the ſpace of eight years, that is, till the year 532, 


when the two ſurviving brothers Childebert and Clotharius 
bioke anew into the dominions of Gedemar. What gave rife 


to this new war, we are not told; but, ſo far as we can con- 
jecture from Procopius, they were prompted merely by their 
ambition, and that luſt of conqueſts, which ſeems heredi- 


tary to the princes of that reftleſs nation, to invade a kingdom, 


which, they were well appriſed, they could eaſily reduce ; ; for 
a few years after the conqueſt of Burgundy by the Franks, an 
emvaſtador from the emperor Fuſtinian to the Oftrogoths, with 
wh m the Franks were at that time negotiating an alliance, ad- 
dreſſed them thus, as we read in Procopius: The Franks pique 


themſclves upon ſtanding faithfully to their enzagements ; but, 


to {iy nothing at preſent of the manner, in which they have ob- 
ſerved the treaties conclud-d with the Thurir gians and Burgun- 
dians, vou cannot have forgot the little account they have ever 
made of the moſt [vIzmn engagements they have, from time to 
z Giro: TUR. ib 4. a AGATH, de reb. Juſtin. l i. b Idem 

Tuid, © Urges, Tus. ibid. 
time, 
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time, entered into even with you 4. Of this war, which ended 
in the ruin of the kingdom of the Burgundians, Gregory of 
Tours gives us the following account : Childebert and Clotha- 
rius, having made the neceſſary preparations to invade the king- 
dom of Burgundy, ſolicited their brother Theedoric to join them 
in the. enterpriſe ; but he openly declared that he would take no 
part in that war. This gave great offence to the Franks, who 
were ſubject to him: nay, they were diſpleaſed with his con- 
duct to ſuch a degree, that they openly threatened to revolt 
from him, and acknowledge the other two princes, if he did 
not aſſiſt them with all his forces, and look upon their cauſe as 
the coꝛ: amon cauſe of the Franks. Theodoric, to quiet his mu- 
tinous ſubjects, told them, that, without him, his brothers were 
well able to cope with the king of the Burgundians; that, how- 
ever, he would not fail to join them, if they ſhould ſtand in 
need of his aſſiſtance; but that, in the mean time, he deſigned 
to lead them againſt the inhabitants of Auvergne, who, during 
the war he had lately made on the Thuringians, had given 
ſtrong proofs of their diſaffection to his perſon and government; 
that he deſigned to lay waſte their country, and that thoſe, who 
followed him thither, ſhould have free quarters, and be at full 
liberty to plunder, and carry off what ſlaves, cattle, money, 
furniture, &c. they thought fit. The ſubjects of Theodoric, 
allured by theſe promiſes, gave over all thoughts of joining the 
other two princes in their expedition againſt the Burgundians. 
Childebert therefore and Clotharius, hoping to compaſs their 
_ defign without the aſſiſtance of Theodoric, took the field, and, 
entering the territories of the Burgundians, laid ſiege to Ar 
fledunum, now Autun, obliged Godemar to ſave himſelf by fliznt, 
and made themſelves maſters, of his kingdom ©. Thus, in a 
few words, Gregory of Tours gives us an account of the reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of the Burgundians, one of the moſt re- 
markable events in the hiſtory of the Franks. And Marius The 175 5 
Aventienſis is no leſs conciſe in relating the ſame events: In the 4:ms of he 


conſulſhip of Paulinus the younger, ſays that writer, CHilde- Burgun- 


bert, Clotharius, and Theodobert, kings of the Franks, reduced dians re- 
Bur Rund, and having put Gedemar to flight, divided his king- duced (y 


Sp 


dom among them *. From this writer it appears, that the war *** Franks. 


laſted two years, that i is, from 532, to 534, and that The99- = after 
Chrifi 534. 


ric dying in the mean time, his ſon T heodobert joined the other 
two princes. From other writers we learn, that in this war, 
the Hurgundians were aſſiſted both by the Oftragoths and J 72 
goth s, that, in ſcveral encounters, the Franks were defeated 


4 Pegocop. bell. Goth. c. 28. e GEG. Tur. I. iii. c. 11. 
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by thoſe two nations" ; but that, upon the death of Athalaric, 
the Oftrogoths having withdrawn their troops, the Burgundians 
were in the end obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors . Proco- 
pius telis us, that Godemar was taken priſoner by the Franks, 
who kept him under cloſe confinement in one of their caſtles; 


that, upon his captivity, the Burgundians agreed to ſerve the 


Franks in their wars, and to pay them a yearly tribute, with 
ſuch taxes and cuſtoms, as they had paid to Godemar and his 
predeceſſors*. One of the conditions, on which they ſub- 
mitted to the Franks, was, though not mentioned by Procopius, 
that they ſhould live according to their own laws ; which they 


actually did to the reign of Lewis ſurnamed the Debonnarr, as 


we ſhall relate in a more proper place. Thus the Franks, 


prompted by their boundleſs ambition, extended their domi- 
nions, at the expence of their neighbours, till they became 


maſters of all Gaul. 


h Idem ibid. Ixi. ep. 1. i Idem ibid. * Procoy. bell. 
Goth. I. i. G 13. 1 


The Alemanns. 


T HE Alemanns, a nation, which, in proceſs of time, be- 

came ſo famous in hiſtory, made their firſt appearance about 
the year 214, the fourth of the emperor Caracalla's reign !. 
Agathias, upon the authority of Aſinius Quadratus, a Roman 


hiſtorian, who wrote in the reign of the emperor Philip, about 
the year 247, tells us, that the Alemanns were originally a 
motley multitude, conſiſting of ſeveral nations, as appears, 


added that writer, from their very name n; ſo that, according 
to Aſinius Duadratus, the Alemanns were ſo called, becauſe 
they conſiſted of all men, that is, of men of all nations. Some 


German writers, diſpleaſed with this etymology, derive the 
name of 4lemanns from the word Atelman, ſignifying a man of 

 diftinftion”, But the other derivation is both more natural, 
and better grounded. The Alemanns, according to the molt 


common opinion, conſiſted chiefly of Sueves, who, in proceſs 
of time, were joined by ſeveral other German nations and ſome 


| Gauls, for we are told by Tacitus, that a conſiderable number 
of Gauls, abandoning their own country, went to ſettle beyond 


the Rhine, in the country which had formerly belonged to the 


Surves . The Alemanns are placed by Aurelius Victor, St. 
 Ferom®, and other writers, between the Danube, the Upper 


I VaR.p. 473. * Acartn.1l i. p. 17. ©*Lupewic.vit. 
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Rhine, and the Mein, that is, in the preſent dutchy of ir- 

temberg. They were a numerous and warlike nation, and are 

chiefly commended for fighting with great {kill and dexterity on 
horſeback J. They had ſuch an averſion to ſlavery, that even 

their women, ſome of whom were taken priſoners by Caracalla, 

choſe rather to die than to be ſold for laves. Caracalla, how- 

ever, ordered them to be ſold ; but, preferring death to ſlavery, 

they laid violent hands on themſelves, ſome of them 'having 5 
firſt diſpatched their children . Their government was mo- Th; go- 
narchical ; for we find ſeveral of their kings mentioned in hiſ- ver, 
tory, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak anon. As to and reli- 
their religion, they worſhipped the ſame deities as the other £797 
German nations. We ſhall now acquaint the reader with what 

we have been able to gather from the antients concerning this 
nation. In the year 214, Caracalla is ſaid to have made war 

upon the Cenni, or, as ſome read it, the Chatti, the Alemanns, 

and other German nations. The Alemanns, it ſeems, had -, 
joined the Chatt: or Catti; and Caracalla, under pretence of . Frey 
ſuccouring another nation, with whom they were at variance, by Cara: 
made war upon them, and is ſaid to have defeated the Alemanns calla. 
on the banks of the Hein. He afterwards concluded a Year after 
peace with them, diſtributed large ſums among them, liſted 
great numbers of them in his army, and even among his 
guards, chuſing rather to truſt his life to them, than to the Ro- 
mans t. Aurelius Victor adds, that he often appeared in the 
dreſs peculiar to thoſe barbarians, wearing falſe hair of the ſame 
colour with theirs . For the victory he gained over the He- 
manns, he took the ſurname of Alemarnicus . In the vear 
234, the thirteenth of the emperor Severus Ale: ander, the Ale- 
.manns, and other German nations, having patled the Rhine, 
made themſelves maſtcrs of the forts built on the banks of that 
river, and, entering Gaul, committed dreadfu] ravages there. 
Alexander, who was juſt then returned from 'i, where he 
had gained great advantages over Ha eres the Perfian kins, 
upon the news of this irruption, haſtened into Gaul, and ad- 
vanced, without loſs of time, to the banks of the Rhine. But 
the enemy having repaſſed that river upon the news of his ap- 
proach, he ordered a bridge to be laid over it, with a deſign to 
attack them in their own country, as foon as the ſeaſon would 
allow him to take the field. But he being in the mean time 
aſſaſſinated by the mutinous ſoldiery, 17aximinus, who had ſtir- 
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red them up and was choſen in his room, entered Germany early 


Their in the ſpring, at the head of a mighty army, ravaged the coun- 
count1y try far and wide, burnt the enemy's habitations, carried off 
by Max their corn and cattle, and took an incredible number of priſo- 


. ners. We are told, that ſeveral battles were fought in the 
minus. | 

Har after woods and marſhes, in each of which the emperor killed man 

brifizzs. of the enemy with his own hand *. For the ſignal advantages 

he gained in this expedition over the Alemanns and other Ger- 

man nations, the ſenate decreed both to him and his ſon the title 

of Germanicus, which is ſtill to be ſeen on ſeveral of his medals”. 

The 4!emanns continued quiet from this time to the year 256, 

They break the fourth of Valerian's reign, when, breaking unexpectedly 

into Gaul into Gaul, they laid waſte that country, while the Futhongians, 

and Italy. that is, the Alemanns who dwelt on the banks of the Danube, 

made an irruption into /taly. In Gaul they were defeated, and 

obliged to repaſs the Rhine, by Poſthumius, governor of thoſe 

provinces. In Italy they advanced as far as Milan, deſtroying 

Gallienus all with fire and ſword ; but their numerous army, conſiſting of 

is ſaid to three hundred thouſand men, was defeated in the neighbourhood 

have gain of that city, if Zonaras is to be credited, by Gallienus, with a 

ed a great body only of ten thouſand men *. But of this victory no men- 

7c20ry tion is made either by Pollio or Vopiſcus ; and Zaſimus writes, 

ever then. that the Alemanns and other barbarous nations, having ravaged 

Iyricum and great part of Italy, returned home, without meet- 

ing with the leaſt oppoſition . Eutropius d, St. Jerome, and 

Oroſfus e, ſuppoſe the Alemanns to have firſt ravaged Gaul, and 

from thence paſſing through Ry zeta, to have entered 7taly. 

Wia find no further mention made of them till the year 268, 

the firſt of the emperor Claudius, when the Juthongians, break- 

ing into Itahy, advanced without oppoſition as far as the lake 

Henacus, now Lago di Garda near Verona. Claudius had no 

ſooner ſuppreſſed the rebellion of Aureolus, who had aſſumed 

Grat the purple, than he marched againſt them, defeated them in a 

21 A pitched battle, and, having cut great numbers of them in pieces, 

the cut obliged the reſt to quit their booty, and ſave themſelves by a 

„ precipitous flight into their own country ©. This victory was 

C:iauoins not known, it ſeems, to Pollis, ſince he does not mention it; 

8 but it is confirmed by ſeveral medals, on which the title of Ger- 

Y MMANIcus is given to Claudius, before that of Gothicus, which 

x 9 | 
he took the year after, that is, in 269 f. Notwithſtanding this 
overthrow, they no ſooner heard of the death of Claudius, 
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_ neighbours or the Romans, for the ſpace of eleven years, that 
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than, joining the Marcomanns, they reſolved to invade 7taly 

anew. But Aurelian, who ſucceeded Claudius, having timely d b 
notice of their march, left Pannonia, where he then was, and Aurelian. 
meeting them with the flower of his army in Vindelicia, which 
comprehended all the preſent Bavaria, and a great part of 
Swabia, gave them a total overthrow, and, purſuing them 

cloſe, cut off great numbers of them, as they attempted to 

paſs the Danube. Hereupon they ſent embaſſadors to the em- 

peror, offering to renew their antient alliance with the empire, 

provided they were allowed to return unmoleſted to their own 


country; for Aurelian had cut off their retreat, and detached 


part of his army to guard the banks of the Danube. But the 

emperor refuſing to hearken to any terms, the Hlemanns, by 

this means reduced to deſpair, after various debates and conſul- 

tations, reſolved at length to enter Italy, ſince they could not 

return to their own country; and accordingly, finding the 

paſſes unguarded (for the emperor thought only of cutting off 

their retreat), they advanced as far as Placentia before Aurelian 

could come up with them, committing every-where unheard- 

of ravages. As the emperor drew near, they concealed them- 

ſelves in the neighbouring woods, whence ſallying out upon him 

in the night, they gained a complete victory; which threw all 7: :; 
Tialy, and Rome itſelf, into the utmoſt conſternation. The ett. 
books of the S:byls were conſulted on this occaſion by the em- 29474 de- 
peror's orders, and ſeveral ceremonies performed to avert the d by 
impending ſtorm, which, they apprehended, might be attended“. 
with the total ruin of the empire. But in the mean time Aure- 

lian, having received ſtrong reinforcements from {llyr:cum, 

came unexpectedly upon the enemy, in the neighbourhood of Bu: in rhe 
Fanum Fortung, now Fans, and gave them a dreadful over- end cuts of 
throw. Such of them as eſcaped from this firſt battle were Heir 
ſlain in two others, one of which was fought in the neighbour- ce 
hood of Placentia, and the other in the plains of Ticinum or . 
Pavia. Thus was the whole multitude cut off to a man 2. % «band | 
About four years after, the Alemanns, who dwelt near the tao. 
Rhine, made an irruption into Gaul; but were forced by Pro- 


thoſe parts, to repaſs that river, and return home h. They 
continued afterwards quiet, without moleſting either their 


is, till the year 285, the third of Diocleſian's reign, when they 27777 /;. 
attempted, it ſeems, to break into the empire; for Diocleſian yeral ir- 
is ſaid to have made war upon them, and to have gained ſome f 
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advantages over them i. In 287, they broke into Gaul anew, 
with the Burgundians, Heruli, Cavians, and ſeveral other bar- 
barous nations; but were moſt of them cut off by Maximiar, 
or deſtroyed by famine *. For the great advantages gained over 
them by Maximian, a triumph was decreed by the ſenate both 
to him and Diocleſian, as appears from a medal of this very 
year 2871. The following year, Maximian paſſed the Rhine 
at the head of a numerous army, and, entering the country of 
the Alemanns, laid it waſte far and near, deſtroying all with fire 
and ſword. He took in this expedition an incredible number of 
captives, and reduced, if Mamertin his panegyriſt is to be cre- 
dited, great part of Germany n. At the ſame time, Diocleſian 


entered Germany through Rhætia, and is ſaid to have extended 


the confines of the empire to the ſource of the Danube". In 
the year 291, the Burgundians ſeized on part of the country 
belonging to the Alemanns, which gave riſe to a war between 
thoſe two nations® ; but as to the iſſue of this war, we are 
quite in the dark. In the year 301, Conſtantius Chlorus, the 
tather of Conſtantine the Great, gained a ſignal victory over the 
Alemanns, who, breaking into Gaul with a numerous army, 
came upon him unexpectedly, while he had but a ſmall body of 
troops with him; which obliged him at firſt to retire and ſhelter 


_ himſelf within the walls of Langres. But his army arriving a 


few hours after he had entered that city, he marched out at the 
head of the detachment he had with him, joined his other forces, 
and, engaging the enemy, gained a complete victory ?. In this 
battle the Alemanns loft ſixty thouſand men, as appears from Eutro- 

pius 4, St. Jerome, Orojius *, and even from Zonaras *, and 
not {ix thouſand only, as we read it in the Greet text of Euſe- 
bius. The Alemanns, diſheartened with ſo great a loſs, did 
not offer to diſturb the peace of the empire during the remaining 
But, in the firſt of his ſon 
Conſtantine, that is, in 306, they began anew to make inroads 
into Gaul, which provoked that prince to ſuch a degree, that, 
having taken ſome of their kings priſoners, he expoſed them to 
be devoured by the wild beaſts in the magnificent ſhows which 
he exhibited *®, However, a few years after, that is, in 
310, the Alemanns, in conjunction with the Bruferians, Chr- 
ruſcans, and Chamavians, having croſſed the Rhine, laid waſte 
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the neighbouring provinces; but Conſtantine, marching againſt 
them, overcame them in a pitched battle, and obliged them to 


quit their booty and r paſs the Rhine. For this victory he is 


ſuppoſed to have taken the title of Maximus, which we find on 
his coins of this year *. From this time no mention is made of 


the Alemanns till the year 355, the eighteenth of Con/tantius's 


reign, when they attempted to break into /taly ; which obliged 
the emperor to march againſt them : but as he drew near the 
enemy, who were advanced as far as the lake of Conſtance, he 
detached Arbetio with the flower of the army againſt them. 
Arbetio, falling into an ambuſcade, was defeated with great loſs. 
But ſome of the officers, who commanded under him, engaging 
the enemy a few days after, without his orders, put the Ale- 
manns to flight; and Conſtantius, ſatisfied with this ſmall ad- 
vantage, returned to Milan. The ſame year, another body 
of Alemanns, breaking into Gaul, with the Franks and Saxons, 


took and plundered above forty towns on the banks of the Rhine, 
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Take ard 


and, among the reſt, the city of Cologne, which they almoſt plunder 
intirely ruined 2. Hereupon Conſtantius, unwilling to leave forty cities 
Italy and march againſt the barbarians in perſon, raiſed Julian in Gaul. 
to the dignity of Cz/ar, and ſent him to head the Roman forces 


in Gaul. Julian, ſoon after his arrival, led what forces he had 
againſt the Alemanns, who had advanced as far as Lyons, with a 
deſign to ſurpriſe that city; but the enemy retiring upon his ap- 
proach, he waited for them in the paſſes, through which they 
were to return to their own country, and there cut moſt of 


They are 
arivin out 
by Julian, 


them in pieces. Only a ſmall number, who took their route 
through the preſent Switzerland, had the good luck to make 


their eſcape, being ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted by Barbatio, an- 


other Roman general, who was encamped at Baſle, and is fup- | 


poſed to have had private orders from Conſtantius to thwart all 
the deſigns of Fulian *, Be that as it will, Julian, having 


thus driven the Alemanns out of Gaul, undertook the rebuilding 


of the Tres Tabernæ, a fort near Argentoratum, now Straſ- 
burg, known at preſent by the name of Saverne, which the 


enemy had demoliſhed. As it was fo ſituated as to curb the 


nations beyond the Rhine, and prevent their irruptions into 


Gaul, Julian not only repaired the antient fortih-ations, but 
added new works to them, ſtored them with proviſions for a 


whole year, and left a numerous gariſon in the place, to keep 
the neighbouring country in awe b. In the mean time, a large 
body of Alemanns, falling upon Barbatis while he was buſted in 
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laying a bridge of boats over the Rhine, cut great numbers of 
his men in pieces, took moſt of his baggage, laid waſte the 
neighbouring country, and returned home loaded with booty. 
Elated with this victory, they aſſembled in great numbers under 
the banners of Chnodomarius and fix other kings, and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Straſburg. Being informed there by 
a deſerter, that Julian's army was only thirteen thouſand ſtrong, 
Chnodomarius had the arrogance to ſend a meſſenger to him, 
commanding him to quit a country, which the Alemanns had 
acquired by their courage and valour ©. Libanius adds, that 
the meſſenger produced letters from Conſtantius, in which he 
yielded to them that country 4. Julian, however, paying no 
regard to them, detained the meſſenger as a ſpy, and purſued 
the works he had begun at Saverne, till he received intelli- 
gence, that the enemy, having paſſed the Rhine, were ad- 
| The battle vanced within twenty miles of his camp. Hereupon, inter- 
of Straſ- rupting the work, he marched directly againſt them, and en- 
burg, in paging the ſame day, though his men were tired with their long 
which the march, gained a complete victory over them. They were 
Alemanns thirty-five thouſand ſtrong, headed by ſeven kings, ten princes, 
Were and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction. The victory 
_ 5 = continued long doubtful; the Roman cavalry even gave way, 
Fen 7 nor could Julian, with all his oratory, prevail upon them to re- 
Year after turn to the charge; but the vigorous reſiſtance made by the 
Chriſt357. foot fo diſheartened the barbarians, that, deſpairing to be able 
to break them, they began to abate much of their impetuoſity; 
e which the Romans perceiving, made a laſt effort, and charging 
the barbarians, already quite ſpent, put them in the end to 
flight, and purſued them with great ſlaughter. Vaſt numbers 
of them were drowned in the Rhine, in attempting to croſs 
that river. Chnodomarius himſelf was taken prifoner, and pre- 
ſented to Julian, who ſent him to Conſtantius, by whoſe or- 
ders he was conveyed to Rome, where he died ſoon after a na- 
tural death. In this battle Julian loft only four tribunes, and 
two hundred and forty-three private men. Of the Alemann 
fix, or, as ſome write, eight, thouſand men were killed in the 
held; but a great many dead bodies were ſeen floating on the 
river . Zoſimus writes, that ſixty thouſand of the enemy were 
killed upon the ſpot, and an equal number drowned ; but he 
muſt certainly have been miſtaken. Julian himſelf ſtyles the 
battle of Straſburg a ſucceſsful action, which reſtored Gaul to 
its antient liberty . Mamertinus ſays, that, by this ſingle 
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battle, the war was ended, and Germany ruined b. It is at 
leaſt certain, that the barbarians were intirely driven out of 


Gaul. Julian, from the field of battle, returned to Saverne, 
and, having finiſhed the works there, advanced with his whole 
army to Mayence, where he built a bridge over the river, and, 
entering Germany, continued ravaging the countries of the Ale- 
manns and their allies til] after the equinox, when the ſnow pre- 
venting him from advancing farther, he returned to Gaul, after 
having repaired the caſtle of Trajan, which ſtood at a ſmall 


_ diſtance from the preſent city of Francfort, and granted to the 
Alemanns and their allies a truce for ten months, upon their 


promiſing to ſtore with proviſions the fort that was building in 
their country b. The truce no ſooner expired, than Julian, 


eroſſing the Rhine on a bridge of boats, entered anew the coun- 
try of the Alemanns, and obliged two of their kings, Suama- 


rius and Hortarius, to ſue for peace; which he granted them, 
upon their ſending back all the Roman captives, and furniſhing 
timber, iron, and other materials, to repair the cities which 
they had ruined i, We are told by Zaſimus, that, in this expe- 


dition, Julian got two thouſand Romans ſet at liberty *. 


THe following year 359, Julian, paſſing unexpectedly the 


Rhine, advanced to the moſt diſtant borders of the Alemanns 

and Burgundians, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. Here- julian 
upon two of the kings of the Alemanns, Macrianus and Hario- obliges the 
baldus, diſpatched embaſſadors to him, ſuing for peace. At princes of 
the ſame time, Vadomarius king of the Alemanns, whoſe coun- the Ale- 
try lay towards Baſle, came in perſon to wait on Julian, who, manns 70 
at his earneſt requeſt, reſtored to him his ſon, whom he had e for 
given as an hoſtage ; but at the ſame time he declared, that he Pe, 


would treat him as an enemy, if he did not ſet at liberty the 
Remans, whom, to the number of three thouſand, he kept in 


captivity. As Vadomarius put off from time to time the ſend- 


ing back the captives, Julian, leaving Spire, where he then 
was, marched directly to Baſie, and, arriving unexpectedly in 


the neighbourhood of that city, ſtruck Vadomarius and his peo- 
ple with ſuch terror, that the captives were immediately ſet at 
liberty. Hereupon Julian received the king of the Alemanns as 
his friend and ally, ordering his men to forbear all hoſtilities '. 


We are told, that the emperor himſelf wrote to Julian in fa- 


vour of Vadomarius, being induced thereunto by ſome Ale- 


manns, who were in great employments at court, viz. by La- 


tinus, at that time comes domeſticorum; by Agilo the tribunus 
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flabuli, or maſter of the horſe; and by Agilo, who had a chief 
command in the army v. Soon after, three other kings of the 
Alemanns, viz. Urias, Urſicinus, and Veſtralphus, ſent depu- 
ties ſuing for peace; which Julian granted them, upon their 
ſetting at liberty the Roman captives D. Julian, having thus 
concluded a peace with the princes of the Alemanns, left Ger- 


many, and, putting his troops into winter-quarters, as the ſea- 


ſon was already far advanced, retired himſelf to Parise. Two 

They break years after, that is, in 361, the Alemanns, thoſe chiefly who 
anexv inſo were ſubject to Vadomarius, broke anew into Gaul on the fide 
Gaul ; /ut of Rhætia, and committed dreadful ravages there. Vadoma- 
aredcfe'it- rius pretended to be much concerned for the hoſtilities com- 
7 7 art mitted by his countrymen, and to have the greateſt reſpect ima- 
7 * mo ginable for Julian. But in the mean time, he wrote a letter to 
their kings the emperor Conſtantius, filled with bitter invectives againſt 
jriſorer. bim. Julian, having intercepted the letter, found means to 
Year af icy have him arreſted at a banquet, and baniſhed him into Spain b. 
Chriſizo i. He had already ſent Libano, one of his generals, with a ſtrong 
| detachment againſt the Alemanns ; but he being killed, and his 


men put to the route near Sanctio, thought to be the preſent 


Seckingen, in the neighbourhood of Baſle, Julian advanced in 


perſon againſt them, paſſed the Rhine, and, coming upon them 

unexpectedly, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and obliged 

the reſt to reſtore the booty they had taken, and ſue for peace; 

895 which he granted them upon his own terms 9. 

Upon the THe Alemanns continued quiet the remaining part of Julian's 

death ef reign; but they no ſooner heard of his death, than they renew- 

Julian hey ed their ravages in Rhætia and Gaul. Hereupon Valentinian I. 

 ravage then emperor, diſpatched Dagalaiphus, one of his beſt generals, 

Gaul. againſt them, and, leaving Italy, haſtened in perſon into Gaul, 

in order to make head againſt the numerous forces, which the 
 Alemanns and other barbarous nations were ſaid to be raiſin 

with a deſign to invade Gaul. The emperor advanced as far 

as Rheims; but the Alemanns retiring at his approach, he 

turned back, and took up his winter-quarters at Paris". In 

the mean time, the Alemanns having, in the depth of winter, 


They de- paſſed the Rhine on the ice, defeated in a pitched battle the Ro- 


fear the mans, who attempted to oppoſe them, took the ſtandards of the 
Romans. Batavians and Heruli, killed count Charietto, who commanded 
ed in both Germanzes, and wounded count Severianus, who had the 
command of a body of troops*. Zoſimus ſuppoſes Valentinian 


m Idem, I. xvi. p. 77, & I. xiv. p. 24. " Idem. 1. xvi. p. 75. 
* Idem, I. xx. p 154. LIAN. orat. xii. p. 286. Amman. 


I. xxi. p. 181, 182. 7 AMMIAN. ibid. Idem, I. xxvi. p. 315. 


* ANMIAN,1, XXVil. p. 334. Zos. I. iv. p. 740. 
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himſelf to have been preſent at this battle. But it is plain from 
Ammianus, that he was then at Paris; whence, upon the firſt 

news of the defeat of his troops, he diſpatched Dagalaiphus, to 

prevent the evil conſequences, that were likely to attend the 

late overthrow. Dagalaiphus, pretendirig he had not ſufficient 

ſtrength to engage the enemy, who were roving about the 

country in ſeveral great bodies, did not ſo much as offer to re- 

ſtrain them. Hz=reupon he was recalled, and Jovinus, general Bur are 
of the horſe, ſent in his room, who defeated the Alemanns in defeated 
three battles, whereof the firſt was fought at a place called a/ great 
Scarponna, now Charpeigne, between Toul and Metz; the ſe- Mang hter 
cond in the neighbourhood of the Moſelle ; and the third near 0 Jovi- 
Chalons on the Marne. In the laſt of theſe three cngagements, u. 
the enemy fought with great reſolution and intrepidity, and the * = 
Romans were once in great danger of being utterly defeated, the et. 
ſudden flight of a trivune having diſanimated the troops under 

his command. , However, Jovinus, inſpiring them with freſh 
courage, led them on to the charge, while they were ready to 

turn their backs; and, preſſing with great reſolution and intre- 

pidity upon the enemy, obliged them to give ground, and in 

the end to betake themſelves to a precipitous flight. On the 
enemy's fide, fix thouſand were killed on the ſpot, and four 
thouſand wounded ; and of the Romans only two hundred killed 

and as many wounded *. The enemy withdrew in the night- | 

time; but were intercepted in their retreat by ſeveral parties 

ſent out by Jovinus for that purpoſe ; inſomuch, that few of 

them had the good luck to make their eſcape. One of their 

kings was taken priſoner, and immediately hanged by thoſe 

who took him; which baſe action provoked Jevinus to ſuch a 

degree, that he would have puniſhed with death the tribune 

who commanded the party, had he not found, upon a ſtrict in- 

quiry, that he had done all that lay in his power to reſtrain the 

fury of the incenſed ſoldiery ®. Of this victory Idatius muſt, = 
without all doubt, be underſtood, where he writes, that the 
Alemanns were utterly defeated by Valentinian . In the cloſe _ 

of the following year 367, the Alemanns, notwithſtanding the 

loſs they had ſuſtained the year before, paſſed unexpectedly the 

Rhine, and, having taken and plundered the city of Mentz, 

while the emperor was employed, ſays Ammianus, in ſome 

other expedition, committed dreadful ravages in the neighbour- 

ing provinces, under the conduct of Rhandoe, one of their 

princes. The Romans, to be revenged on the Alemanus, had 


" AMMIAN, ibid. p. 334, 235. £os. ibid. * 7.0%. ibid. 
Idar. faſt ad ann. 300. 
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The Ro- recourſe to treachery, and cauſed Vithicabius, a prince of the 
mans ſame nation, to be aſſaſſinated by one of his own people, whom 
cauſe one they had gained over by their emiſſaries. Vithicabius was the 
of thiir ſon of Vademarius, and a prince of great addreſs, intrepidity, 
kings to be and reſolution *. Valentinian, having ſpent the following 
treache- winter at Treves in making vaſt preparations, with a deſign to 
2 attack the Alemanns in their own country, took the field on the 
ſeventeenth of June, and, having aſſembled all his troops, 
croſſed the Rhine, entered the enemy's country, and advanced, 
without the leaſt oppoſition, to a place called Solicinium, which 
the modern geographers take to be the city of Sultʒ on the Nec- 
Valenti- far. The Alemanns had poſted themſelves there on a high and 
nian gan ſteep mountain; but the Romans, notwithſtanding their advan- 
4 fignal tageous ſituation, attacked them with great intrepidity, and, 
„e, though ſeveral times repulſed, diſlodged them in the end, and 
72 Pr purſued them with great ſlaughter. Some of the enemy made 
Corift 368. their eſcape by favour of the night; but the far greater part 
were put to the ſword, their retreat being cut off by count Se- 

baſtian, at the head of a ſtrong detachment. After this battle, 

which was fought at a ſmall diſtance from the head of the Nec- 

kar, in the preſent dutchy of Wirtemberg, the emperor returned 

to Treves, as the ſeaſon was already far advanced, and there 

gave audience to the embaſſadors of the Alemanns ſuing for 

peace; which, it ſeems, he granted them , but, upon what 

terms, we are not told. This peace, however, was not long- 

lived; for two years after, that is, in 370, there appeared on 

the banks of the Rhine eighty thouſand Burgundians, whom 
Valentinian had invited to join him againſt Macrianus king of 

the Alemenns. But the emperor being then buſted in fortifying 

the banks of the Rhine, and unwilling to interrupt that work, 

the Burgundians returned home, without offering to moleſt the 
Alemanns. However, Theodoſius, father to the emperor of 

that name, taking advantage of the conſternation the Alemann 

were in, made an irruption into their country, and returned 

with a conſiderable number of priſoners, to whom the emperor 

allowed lands and ſettlements on the banks of the Po *. The 

following year Valentinian broke unexpectedly into the country 

of the Alemanns, hoping to ſurpriſe Macrianus their king, whom 

he chiefly dreaded ; but Macrianus, having received timely no- 

tice of his approach, ſaved himſelf by flight; and the emperor 

returned to Treves, after having laid wafte the country round 

| Mentz belonging to the Alemanns called Bucinobantes, to whom 

he gave one of his own nation, named Fraomarius, fo! 
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king. But the country being intirely ruined, Fraomarius was 
glad to quit his new dignity for the command of a body of his 
countrymen then quartered in Britain. The following year, 
Valentinian, paſſing the Rhine in the beginning of the ſummer, 
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committed ſome ravages in the country of the Alemanns, and 
undertook the building of a fort in the neighbourhood of 
Baſle, to ſerve as a curb upon the Alemanns on that ſide. But 
in the mean time the Sarmatians and Quadians having broken 
into Pannonia, and cut in pieces two Roman legions there, the 
emperor reſolved to march againſt them in perſon. As he could 
not leave Gaul, without concluding a peace with the 4lemanns, 
who, he was well appriſed, would not fail to break into thoſe 
provinces upon his departure, he invited Macrianus to an inter- 
view in the neighbourhood of Mentz. The king of the Ale- He con- 
manns readily complied with the invitation; and though at firſt lud, 4 
he betrayed a great deal of haughtineſs in ſeeing his friendſhip peace with 
thus courted by the Roman emperor, yet, in the end, he ac- Macrianus 
cepted the advantageous conditions that were offered him, and their King. 
ever after continued a faithful friend to the Romans d. Some Lr after 
years after, a war being kindled between the Alemanns and Franks, 11/1374 
Macrianus, having invaded the enemy's country, was killed in, 
an ambuſcade by Mellobaudes, a warlike prince of that nation <. 

In the year 378, the Goths, who had been admitted by Va- 


lens into the empire, having revolted, and defeated ſeveral Ro- 


man armies ſent againſt them, Gratian, alarmed at the danger 
that threatened the eaſtern provinces, reſolved to march in per- 
ſon to the aſſiſtance of his uncle, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit; and in the mean time ordered part of his forces to ſet 


out on their march from Gaul, where he then was, to 1/lyr:- 


cum. Of this notice being immediately given to the Alemanns, Th. | 1 
called Lentienſes, by a countryman of theirs, who was in ſome : 8 ME 
employment at the court of Gratian, without the leaſt regard 2% ,,. .. 
to the treaty they had concluded with Valentinian, they paſſed feat! 
the Rhine, and began to lay waſte the neighbouring provinces. greg 
They were repulſed at firſt by the Roman troops quartered in au: ter 
thoſe parts; but returning ſoon after, to the number of forty ) Gra- 
thouſand fighting men, Gratian was obliged to recal the troops tian. 


that were already on their march into 7//yr:cum, and to ſend Far after 


them, reinforced with thoſe that were left in Gaul, under the Corijft378. 
conduct of Nannianus and Mellobaudes king of the Franks, to 

oppoſe the attempts of the enemy, and to oblige them to repaſs 

the Rhine. The two generals gave them battle at a place called 
Argentaria, now, as is commonly believed, Colmar, and, 


2 Idem, |. xxix XXX. p. 297, 398. 
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tho' greatly inferior in number, gained a complete victory, 
thirty thouſand of the enemy being killed on the ſpot, and the 
reſt either flain in the purſuit or taken priſoners. Their king 
Triarius and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction were in 
the number of the dead . After this victory, Gratian paſſed 
the Rhine at the head of his army, and, entering the enemy's 
country, obliged them to take refuge among their barren moun- 
tains, where he kept them ſhut up, till they were forced b 
famine to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the conqueror thought fit to 
impoſe upon them, one of which was, that they ſhould deliver 
; up their youth to ſerve in the Roman army; which they did ac- 
They ſub- cordingly e. Of the Alemanns no further mention is made in 
mit to hiſtory till the year 388, when we are told by Oroſius f, that, 
Maximus. dreading the arms of Maximus, who had uſurped the empire in 
Gaul, they ſubmitted to him of their own accord, paying him 
a yearly tribute, and ſupplying his army with ſuch quantities of 
corn and other proviſions as he thought fit to demand. In the 
reign of Honorius, which began in 395, a colony of the Ale- 
manns was allowed to ſettle in that part of the preſent Swwitzer- 
They ſettle land, which is ſeparated by mount Jura from the Franche Comti, 
in Helve- and by the lake of Geneva and the Rhine ſrom the preſent Sa- 
tia, doy and province of Vienne 5. Servius, who wrote his comment 
upon Virgil about the year 411, tells us, that, in his time, 
the country bordering on the lake Lemanus, or lake of Geneva, 
was inhabited by the Alemanns d. We find no fruther mention 
made of the Alemanns till the year 477, when Audoacrius king 
of the Saxons, and Childeric king of the Franks, marching 
_ againſt thoſe of that nation who had ſettled among the Alps, 
and made frequent inroads both into Gaul and 7taly, put great 
numbers of them to the ſword, and ſtripped them of the booty, 
which they had a little before brought with them from Italy i. 
Upon the downfal of the weſtern empire, the Al-manns made 
themſclves maſters of that part of Gaul, which is now known 


by the name of Alſace, and ſettled there *. Theſe Alemanns, relig 
being joined by their countrymen in Germany, and thoſe who bor! 
delt between mount Jura and the lake of Geneva, in the year | and 
496, entered Germania Secunda, which then belonged to the lays 
| Ripuarian Franks, putting all to fire and ſword. Hereupon in 1 
Sigebert, king of the country, not able to make head againſt wit] 
them with his own forces alone, had recourſe to Clovis, king Tai 
of the Salian Frants; who immediately joined him. The two | rel? 
| 5 15 0 gre 

4 Idem, I. xxxi. p. 453, 454. *© Idem ibid. p. 455. f Orcs. 
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kings, after their junction, engaged the Alemanns, and gained They are 

a complete victory over them at Tolbiac, thought to be the pre- 9 vercome 

ſent Zulpich, about four leagues from Cologne. After this de- H Clovis, 

feat, ſuch of the Alemanns as had ſettled in Alſace, and in the 2%% 41. 

neighbourhood of the lake of Geneva, acknowledged Clovis for 2 1 

their king. Others took refuge in Rhætia and Noricum, be- (, 545 9 

ing allowed to ſettle there by Theodoric king of Italy, as we 4775. 

have related above l. The ſame prince tranſplanted great num- 

bers of them into Italy, and ſuffered the reſt to ſettle in the 
countries between the Albs and the Danube, which were ſub- 

ʒject to him. From this time the Alemanns had no king of their 

own (for their laſt king was killed in the above-mentioned bat- 

tle) ; but continued, as they were diſperſed in ſeveral counties, 

ſubject partly to the Oftrogoths, who were maſters of Italy, and 

partly to the Franks, who were lords of Gau!. When the 

Oftrogoths yielded to the children of Clovis whatever they held 

out of 7taly, all the Alemanns, except thoſe whom Theodoric 

had tranſplanted into that country, ſubmitted to the Franks, as 

we ſhall relate in our hiſtory of the modern nations. 


The Gepidz: 


T HE Gepide were, without all doubt, a Gothic nation. The Gepi- 
Fornandes, ſpeaking of them, gives us the following account dz. Their 

of their name and origin: The Goths, ſays that writer, leaving origin and 

Scandinavia under the conduct of king Berith, put to ſea with de 

three ſhips only. One of theſe, ſailing flower than the other 

two, was thence called Gepanta, ſignifying in the Gothic 

tongue /ow; and hence the name of Gepantæ and Gepide, 

which was firſt given to that people by way of reproach w. 

Procepius likewiſe tells us in expreſs terms, that the Goths, 

the Vandals, the Viſigotbs, and the Gepid e, were originally one 

and the ſame nation; that they had the ſi me cuſtoms, manners, 

religion, and language, and that they only differed in names, 

borrowed perhaps, ſays he, from tſſeir different leaders: 

and Paulus Diaconus; the Goths, the Gepidæ, the Fandals, 

ſays he, agree in language, manners, and religion, and differ only 

in name o. They entered Scythia, according to Fornandes, 1,;. 

with the other Get, and ſettled in the neighbourhood of the ,,,,,,, 

Tanais and Palus Meotis Pp. There they continued till the 

reizn of Arcadius and Honorius, when their numbers being 

greatly increaſcd, they approached the Danube, and, having 


i Vide ſupra. p. 537 ® Jon x. de reb Goth. p. 89. procor. 
bell. Vand. I. i. c. 2. Put. Disc. Mic. I. ir. p. 429 
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ſome time after croſſed that river, they ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood of Singidunum and Sirmium, about the year 400, where 
they ſtill were when Procopius wrote his hittory 9, They had 
kings of their own, and formed a ſeparate and diſtinct nation 
both from the Oftrogoths and Viſigoths; but perhaps not from 
the Lombards, who were afterwards maſters of Italy. As 
for what we find of them in the antient writers, F2rnandes 
tells us, that, under the conduct of their king Faſtida, they 
gained a complete victory over the Burgundians about the 
year 245. The Burgundians whom they overcame, and al- 


They de- 
feat the 
Burgun- 
dians. related above, a different nation from the Burgundians who 


afterwards ſettled in Gaul. Be that as it will, Faſtida, elated 


with his ſucceſs againſt the Burgundians, diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Oftrogatha, king of the Goths, acquainting him, 
that as the Gepidæ were greatly ſtraightened for want of 


room, he muſt either grant them lands, or prepare for war. 


Oftrogotha anſwered, That he ſhould be very unwilling to 
make war upon his kinſmen ; but was determined to part with 
no land. Hereupon Faſtida, entering the territories of the 
Goths, began to lay them waſte ; which Oftrogotha no ſooner 
underſtood, than, leaving Mæſſa, which he was then ravaging, 


he haitened back to the defence of his own country, and, mect- 
But are 


defeatcd by q . 1 5 : ; 
2 ſelf with the victory, did not ſo much as purſue the flying Ge 


7 7 þidz, looking upon them rather as his kinſmen, than an ene- 
Cries my u. The Gepidæ joined the Goths, and other northern na- 


forces into the empire in 269, the ſecond of the reign of Clau- 


rus; but they were defeated by that prince with great ſlaugh- 


ter, as we have related at length elſewhere v. In the year 279, 
the emperor Prebus granted to them, and likewiſe to the Ju- 
thungians, Jandals, and Frank:, lands in Thrace, upon their 
promiſing to live as the other ſubjects of the empire. But while 
the emperor was engaged in war with Saturninus, who had re- 


volted in the eaſt, they laid hold of that opportunity to ravage 


the neighbouring provinces. Hereupon Probus, having ſuc- 
ceſsfully ended his other wars, marched againſt them in perſon, 
; and, in ſeveral encounters, cut ſuch numbers of them in pieces, 
ranged that only a ſmall body of Franks had the good luck to eſcape 
of ly Pro: the general ſlaughter and return home . In 291, a war broke 
Dus. 


Great 


21 


5 JokN I. xvii. p. 635. t Idem, p. 035, 637. u Claud. vit. 
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out 


moſt extirpated, were, according to Valeſius, as we have 


ing Faſtida, gave him a total overthrow ; but, contenting him- 


tions, in the famous irruption which they made with their united 


Foe aftir. Idem ibid. 1 Vide Geor. proleg. | in hiſt Goth p. 5 3. 
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out between them and the Gorhs, in which the Gepidæ were 
aſſiſted by the Vandals, and the Goths by the Taifals, another 
Gothic nation. But all we know of this war is, that both par- 
ties were greatly weakened, and put out of a condition of diſ- 
turbing, for ſome time, the peace of the empire . The Ge- 
pidæ are mentioned by St. Ferom among the other nations of 
barbarians, that in 407 broke into Gaul, and over-ran thoſe 
provinces?. They were afterwards ſubdued, with the other They are 
northern nations, by Attila, and in 451 ſerved under him in fub4ued by 
his famous expedition into Gaul; on which occaſion the Franks Attila. 

and they meeting in the dark, both parties engaged with ſuch 

fury, that above fifteen thouſand were left dead on the ſpot *. 

Upon the death of Attila, the Gepidæ ſhook off the yoke under 

the conduct of their king Ardaric ; which occaſioned a bloody 

war between them and the Hunns. But at length Ardaric hav- They de- 

ing gained a complete victory over the Hunns, of whom thirty / ar the 
thouſand were killed on the ſpot, with their king Ellac, the Hunns 
Gepide not only recovered their antient liberty, but the country 271. 
whence they had been driven by Attila, that is, all antient Da- fe 5 T's 
cia, lying north of the Danube. This memorable battle, = 4 5 
which, in a manner, put an end to the empire of the Hunns, ,,,..,. 
was fought on the banks of the Netad in Pannonia, about the j;;,, 
year 480 b. The Gepide, thus ſettled in Dacia, entered into ar after 
an alliance with the Romans, who agreed to pay them an an- CH iH. 
nual penſion. Dacia beyond the Danube was thenceforth called, 

from its new inhabitants, Gepidia, as we read in Fernandes ©. 

Some years aſter, part of Illyricum was likewiſe granted them, 

with the city of Sirmium ; whence their kings are by T/ «- 

phanes ſtyled kings of Sirmium d. There they continued quiet 

till the year 537, when, joining the Heruli, they began to 

plunder 4 neighbouring provinces. Hereupon 7½inian, then They are 
emperor, having ended the war in Italy with the Goths, dif- driven ont 
patched his beſt generals againſt them, who, having overcome of IIlyri- 
them in ſeveral encounters, obliged them to abandon what they cum 4y | 
held in Ihricum, and content themſelves with North Dacia, Juſtinian. 
or Dacia beyond the Danube. In the year 550, a conteſt ? 2 e 
aroſe between the Gepidæ and the Lombards deicended from 27. 
them, ſays Paulus Diaconus , about their confines; for the |, 
Lembards held part of Dacia beyond the Danube, having been „ | om. 
allowed to ſettle there by the Roman emperors, who indeed þ argc. 

had abandoned that province, but claimed a right of diſpoſing 274 after 
Chriſt 5 80. 


* Pauegyr. xi p 131, 138. HiER ep. xi. p. 93. * JokN. 
rer. Goth. c. 46. p. 664. Idem ibid. p. 133, 134. Idem 
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of it to whom they pleaſed. Both the Gepide and Lombardi, 
before they came to an open rupture, diſpatched embaſſadors to 


Juſtinian, ſoliciting ſuccours, in virtue of their alliance with 


the empire. The emperor, after hearing the embaſſadors of 
both nations, declared, that, in caſe of a war, he was deter- 
mined not to ſuffer the Lombards to be oppreſſed by their en- 
croaching neighbours, ordering at the ſame time ten thouſand 
horſe and fifteen hundred foot to march to their affiſtance, un- 
der the command of Conſtantianus, Buzes, Aratius, and other 
generals; which the Gepidæ no ſooner underſtood, than they 
concluded a peace with the Lombards s. But the Roman troops 
were ſcarce returned home, when the Gepidæ, refuſing to ſtand 
to the articles of the treaty, took the field anew under the 
conduct of their king Thoriſinus. Auduinus, then king of the 


| Lombards, having drawn together what troops he could, went 


out to meet the enemy; but both armies, ſeized with a panic 


while they were ready to engage, betook themſelves at the 
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ſame time to a precipitous flight ; which both kings looking 
upon as a prodigy, they concluded a two years truce * ; which 


was no ſooner expired, than the Gepidæ, calling in the Heruli 


to their aſſiſtance, broke unexpectedly into the territories of the 
Lombards, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. But the Lom- 
bards, receiving a timely reinforcement from Juſtinian, fell 
upon the Gepidæ, and gave them a total overthrow '. We are 
told, that Juſtinian had promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality 
in this war; and that his promiſe was confirmed by the oath of 
twelve ſenators : but nevertheleſs, as the Gepidæ had not kept 
their word with him, he did not think himſelf bound, either by 
his own promiſe, or the oaths of the ſenators who had ſworn in 
his name *. This defeat was followed by a peace between the 
two nations, which was concluded by the mediation of 7u/?:- 
nian, unwilling that either fhould aggrandize themſelves at the 
expence of the other. Thhoriſinus was at this time king of the 
Gepidæ, and Huduinus of the Lombards ; but neither had any 
right to the crown he wore. The lawful heir to Elemund the 
late king of the Gepidæ was Uſtrigathus, that prince's only 
fon ; but Elemund dying while he was yet under age, Thori- 
ſinus had cauſed himf-1f to be acknowledged in his room. In 
the ſame manner Auduinus, king of the Lombards, had ex- 


cluded Ildigeſal the lawful heir from the crown, and placed it 


upon his own head. The above-mentioned peace between the 


two nations was ſcarce concluded, when 1/d:geſal took refuge 


among the Gepidæ, and Uſtrigothus among the Lombards. 


$Procoy, ibid. e. 34, 39. * Idem ibid. Liv. c. 13. Iden 
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Both princes were demanded with great earneſtneſs and threats 

by their reſpective nations; but neither caring to comply with 

the requeſt of the other, they both began to prepare for war. 
However, the two kings, or rather uſurpers, before hoſtilities 

were committed on either fide, agreed to diſpatch each other's 

rival; which they did accordingly, deeming it leſs diſhonour- 

able to aſſaſſinate than betray thoſe, who had put themſelves 

under their protection . Not long after, the two kings dying, 
Thorifinus was ſucceeded by Cunimundus, and Auduinus by Al- 

boinus. Cunimundus had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when, 
reviving ſome antient claims upon the Lombards, which they 

reſuſed to comply with, he took the field at the head of a very 
numerous army, and, entering the country of the Lombards, 
committed there unheard-of ravages. On the other hand, Al- 

boinus, having drawn together a no leſs numerous army, re- 

ſolved to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle; which Cuni- 

mundus not declining, the two armies engaged with a fury 

hardly to be expreſſed. The victory continued long doubtful ; The Ge- 
but, in the end, the Gepidæ were put to flight, and purſued by pidæ de- 
the victorious Lombards with ſuch ſlaughter, that ſcarce one feated by 
was left alive of ſo numerous a multitude. Alboinus killed Cu- e ſame 


nimundus with his own hand, and, cutting off his head, turned , 


his ſkull into a cup, called by the Lombards, ſays Paulus Dia- n og c 
conus, ſchala, and by the Latins patera. This ſchala or cup” © 
he ever afterwards uſed at all public banquets or entertainments. 
After this victory, the Lombards ſeized on all Dacia, obliging 

the Gepidæ either to ſubmit to them, or retire elſewhere. 
Thenceforth they had no king of their own, but lived in ſub- The end of 
jection either to the Lombards, who were maſters of their heir king- 
country, or to the princes of the neighbouring nations, eſpe- dom. | 
cially of the Hunns ſettled in Pannonia ®. Thus Paulus Dia- Y. ear after 
conus in his hiſtory of the Lombardi. Lazius adds, that, Cris 7 2. 
among the preſent Hungarians, the deſcendants of the Gepidæ 


Hunns . The ruin of the kingdom of the Gepidæ is placed by 
Pagi in 553, while Fuſtinian was ſtill living; but others more 
rightly in the year 572, Juſtin, the ſucceſſor of Juſtinian, 
being then emperor: for we are told, that the treaſures of the 


deceaſed king were conveyed to Juſtin at Conſtantinople by 


Traſſaicus, an Arian biſhop, and by Reptilanes, the late kinga 
grandſon ®. Alboinus afterwards married Rofimund, the daugh- 
ter of Cunimundus; which made the Gepidæ bear the yoke 


1 Idetn ibid. c. 27. » Paul. Die. de geſt. Longibard. I. i 
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more patiently v. Theod*bert, one of the kings of the Frans, 
reproaches the * Tufiinian for aſſuming the title of Ge- 
pidicus, to which he had no claim, ſince that nation was never 
vvercome or conquered by him a. Some writers think, that 
the king of the Franks was therein miſtaken, ſince the ſur- 
name of Gepidicus is not to be found on any of the almoſt in- 
numerable monuments and coins of Juſtinian, which have 
reached our times. Others are of opinion, that Juſtinian took 


the ſurname of Gepidicus, not on account of his conquering 


that nation, but becauſe the Gepidæ, by putting themſelves, as 


they did, under his protection, were deemed his ſubjects, which, 
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ſay they, intitled him to the ſurname of Gepidicus. It is cer- 


tain, that he took, and, according to the moſt probable opi- 


nion, on this account, the title of Francicus, before he had 


gained any advantages over that nation, nay ſeveral years be- 
fore he made war upon them. Es 


Paul. Drac. ibid. * Ack. I. i. p 14. 
The Heruli. 


1 Heruli, by Zoſimus called Eruli r, by Syncellus Aniruli * 


but commonly Heruli, were originally, according to For- 
nandes and Procopius, a Gothic nation. The former writer 
tells us, that they firſt dwelt in Scandinavia, and that, being 
driven from thence by the Dani, they wandered eaſtward as 
far as the Palus Mœotis, and ſettled in that neighbourhood t. 
Procopius ſpeaks of them as inhabiting, in antient times, the 
countries lying beyond the Danube, agreeing therein with 
Jornandes. There they continued, making frequent irruptions 
into the empire, till the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, who 
ſucceeded Zeno in 491, when great numbers of them were 
cut off by the Lombards, and the reſt driven from their antient 
habitations. Some of them, after having long roved about 


from one country to another, ſettled in that of the Ragians, 


the preſent Pomerania, which they found uninhabited, the an- 
tient proprietors being gone with the Goths into Italy. Some 
time aſter, they removed from thence into North Dacia, or 
Dacia beyond the Danube, being allowed by the Gepidæ, then 
maſters of that country, to ſettle among them. But being 
oppreſſed and ill uſed by the Gepidæ, they had recourſe to the 


emperor Anafla/ius, who in 511 allowed them to paſs the Da- 


nube, and ſettle in Thrace, upon their promifing to ſerve with 
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fidelity in the Roman armies, when required . Great num- 

bers of them, upon their being driven out of their own country 

by the Lombards, as we have mentioned above, under the con- 

duct of ſeveral princes of the blood royal, touk their route weſt- 

ward, and, paſſing without oppoſition through ſcveral barbarous 

nations, came to the ocean, and, embarquing there, ſet ſail 

for Thule, where they ſettled . By Thule Procopius meant, N 
without all doubt, the peninſula of Scandinavia, which he calls 155 | 
ten times as big as Britain ; and adds, that great part of it was 
deſtitute of inhabitants, but in that, which was inhabited, were 
ſeated thirteen populous nations, each of them being governed ei ge- 
by their own kings and laws 7. The Heruli had kings of their vernment, 
own; but their kings, ſays Procopius, were ſuch only by name; manners, 
for they ſcarce had any authority, and were almoſt upon a level cu/foms, 
with eyery private man:. Hence ſome think they were called religion. 
Heruli, from the antient Gothic word berrn, ſignifying Free. 

But others, and, among the reſt, Ablauis, as quoted by For- 

nandes, will have them to have been called Herul:, from the 

Greek word hele, ſignifying marſhy grounds, ſuch as thoſe were 

in the neighbourhood of the Palus Maœotis, where they dwelt . 

The Herul: had ſome laws peculiar to themſelves, and differ- 

ing from thoſe of all other nations ; for, among them, when 

men were grown old or infixm, they were not to live, but in- 

treat their relations to diſpatch them; which they did accord- 

ingly, by placing them on a pile of wood, where they were put 

to death by one, wha was a ſtranger to them in blood, and their 

bodies reduced to aſhes, it being the duty of the neareſt relation 

to ſet fire to the pile. When the huſband died, the wife was 

to ſtrangle herſelf on her huſband's tomb, on pain of being 
deemed infamous, and looked upon as one, who had no value 

ſor her huſband. They were given to all manner of lewdneſs 

and debauchery, and not aſhamed of the moft unnatural prac- 

tices. They adored the ſame gods as the other Gothic nations, 

and uſcd, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, to appeaſe them 

with human ſacrifices Þ. They were a warlike people, and 

are chiefly commended by the antients for their ſwiftneſs and 

zzility, all other nations chuſing their light-armed ſoldiers out 

of them. The Heruli began firſt to invade the empire about 

the year 526, the fourth of the emperor Valerian's reign ; 

but were ſoon driven back by Gallienus, the ſon of Valerian, 

and his collegue in the empire ©. Eleven years after, the He- 

buli, paſſing from the Palus Maæotis into the Euxine ſea with 
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five hundred veſſels, under the conduct of one of their chiefs 
named Naulobat, landed at Byzantium and Chryopolis, now 
Scutari. At the latter place they were met and defeated by 
Jenerianus, who was himſelf killed in the engagement. The 
Heruli, ſomewhat diſcouraged with the loſs they had ſuſtained, 
reimbarqued, and began to retire to the mouth of the Euxine 

ſea; but the very next day, the wind proving favourable, the 
returned anew before Byzantium, and, having croſſed the Bo/- 
porus, ſurpriſed and plundered the city of Cyzicus, with great 
part of Iſia, and the iſlands of Lemnos and Scyros in the Archi- 
Great ra- pelago. Thence they ſteered their courſe towards Greece, and, 
wages landing there, beſieged and burnt Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and 
committed Argos, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, till the Athe- 
by them in ,; ns, under the conduct of Dexippus the hiſtorian, waiting for 
=_ and them in the ſtraights, and, falling upon them unexpectedly, cut 
8 great numbers of them in pieces. However, in their retreat 
Coriſ by. they committed great devaſtations in Bæotia, Acarnania, Epirus, 
and Thrace, In the mean time, Gallienus, returning from 
5 Gaul, haſtened into Illyricum, hoping to meet the Heruli there 
Ney are on their return home. He met them accordingly, and coming 
defeated by upon them unexpectedly, gave them a total overthrow, pur- 
Gallienus. ſued them with great ſlaughter as far as the Neſſus in Ma ſia, 
 ___ and there cut three thouſand of them in pieces, as they were 
attempting to croſs that river, Naulobat himſelf was taken 
priſoner, but treated with great humanity by Gallienus, who, 
to gain the affections of the barbarians, honoured him either with 

the conſulate or the conſular ornaments l. The Herul:, how- 
ever, two years after, that is, in 269, joined the Goths and 
other northern nations, againſt the emperor Claudius ; but were 
defeated by that prince with great ſlaughter, as we have related 
at length elſewhere . In the year 287, the fourth of Diocle- 
fian's reign, the Heruli, joining the Claibon, and Cavions, en- 
| tered Gaul, and laid wafte the provinces bordering on. the 
And by Rhine. But Maximian, marching againſt them, gave them a 
Maxi- total overthrow, and purſued them with ſuch ſlaughter, that, if 
Dan. his panegyriſt may be credited, out of ſo great a multitude not 
Fear lie one was left alive to carry home the news of their defeat . All 
£61:/:27. we know of the Chaibons and Cavions is, that their country lay 
at a great diſtance from Gaul, as well as that of the FHerul: *. 
In the year 366, the third of Valentinian's reign, we find a body 
of Heruli ſerving in the Roman army on the Rhine; for Am- 
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yearly tribute, and to ſupply his army with their youth, when 


with the Romans, ſerved in their armies, under commanders of 
their own nation, but named by the emperors'. In the year Serve in 


the Heruli, as ſerved at that time in the Roman armies, obtained 


- abandon their country. Moſt of them choſe the latter, ſome 
ſettling in the country of the Rugians, as we have hinted above, 


mans, among whom they lived. Hereupon Anaſtaſius ordered 


the aſſiſtance of the opprefied Romans, who, taking arms upon 
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mianus Marcellinus h and Zoſimus * tell us, that the Alemanns, 
crofling that river on the ice, defeated the Romans and took the 
ſtandards of the Batavians and Heruli. About the year 370, 
Ermenric, whom Jornandes calls Ermanaric, king of the 
Oftrogoths, after having ſubdued the neighbouring nations, fell 
upon the Heruli, and obliged them to ſubmit, to pay him a 


required *, They were afterwards ſubdued, with the other Sabdued /y 
northern nations, by Attila, and ſerved in his army, when in /e Oſtro- 
451, he invaded Gaul. Upon the death of Attila, they re- goths an 
covered their antient liberty, and, entering into an alliance Hunns. 


456, they made a deſcent on the coaſt of Galicia; but finding Roman 
the inhabitants on their guard, they reimbarqued, and, land- armies. 
ing in Biſcay, committed great ravages there ®. Idatius, who 

ſpeaks of this deſcent, does not tell us whence thoſe Heruli 

came, who, according to him, were but four hundred in num- 

ber. When Odoacer made himſelf maſter of Italy in 476, ſuch of 


of him lands in Italy, the third of that country being by him 
divided among the barbarians, who were in the Roman ſervice, 
under the name of fæderati, or allies, and had joined him 
againſt Oreftes and his ſon Auguſtulus, as we have related elſe- 


where n. In the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, which be- Over- 
| = in 491, they made war on ſeveral barbarous nations, ſays thrown 


rocopius o, and ſubdued them; but having obliged their king ww: great 
Rodulphus to make war upon the Lombards, without the leaſt Naugoter 
provocation, they were overthrown by them with great ſlaugh- Y, 
ter, and obliged either to live in ſubjection to the conquerors or Lombards 


others returning into Scandinavia, and ſome, with the permiſ- 
ſion of the emperor Anaſtaſius, taking up their abode in Thrace 
and Illyricum ?, where they had not been long, ere they be- 
gan to oppreſs and abuſe, in a moſt barbarous manner, the Ro- 


the troops quartered in the neighbouring provinces to march to 
their arrival, fell, in conjunction with them, on the Heruli, 
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and cut moſt of them in pieces. Such of them, as eſcaped the 
general ſlaughter, had recourſe to the clemency of the emperor, 
who, upon their promiſing to ſerve the empire like faithful ſub- 
jets, not only ordered them to be ſpared, but ſuffered them 
to continue in the countries, which he had formerly granted 
them 7, In the reign of the emperor Juſtinian, which began 
in 526, the Heruli, having murdered their king, and no other | 
remaining among them of the blood royal, they diſpatched em- 

baſſadors into Thule or Scandinavia, with orders to bring a 
prince from thence of the family, if it was not extinct likewiſe 


there. The embaſſadors, purſuant to their directions, pitched 
upon one (for there were many of the royal race there); but 


he dying on the way, they went back, and choſe another named 
Todaſius, who immediately ſet out on his journey to Thrace, 
attended by the embaſſadors, by his brother Aordas, and by a 
guard of two hundred men. But in the mean time the Heruli, 


Having long waited the return of their embaſſadors, and ſuſ- 


pecting they had met with ſome misfortune, had recourſe to 
Juſtinian, begging he would give them a king. The emperor 
readily complied with their requeſt, and appointed one Suar- 
tuas to reign over them, who was of the ſame nation, but had 
lived long at Conſtantinople. The Heruli received their new 


king with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ; but, a few days 


after his arrival, news being brought, that the embaſſadors, on 
their return from Thule, had already reached the confines, with 


a prince of the blood royal, they immediately revolted from 


Suartuas, who was thereupon obliged to ſave himſelf by flight 
and return to Con/tantinople. TFuſtinian, highly provoked at 
their conduct, reſolved to force them to acknowledge the prince 


he had given them; but the Gep:4z eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
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new king, the emperor, whoſe troops were then employed 
againſt the O/trogoths in Italy, did not think it adviſeable to en- 


gage in a new war. But the war in Italy was no ſooner ended, 


than, turning his arms againſt the Heruli and their allies the 
Gepidz, he drove both nations quite out of the empire *. He 
was afterwards reconciled to the Heruli, who aſſiſted him in 
his other wars, ſupplying his armies with numerous bodies of 
troops, of which one ſerved with great reputation in /taly, and 


the other in Colchis 5. In the reign of Juſtinian, great num 


bers of them embraced the chriſtian religion; but the change 
of religion wrought no change in their manners, being of all 


nations, ſays Precopius, the moſt wicked, the moſt trea- 
cherous, avaricious, and the moſt addicted to drunkenneſs, 


4 Idem ibid & Paur Diac, Lang. c. 20. p. 759- r PROCOP., 
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and all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery. They were, 
ſoon after the death of Juſtinian, ſubdued by the Lombards, and 
lived partly ſubject to them, partly to the neighbouring nations. 


_ The Marcomanns. 


HE Marcomanns are, by all the antient writers, reckoned 7, Mar. 
among the German nations. 'They dwelt originally near comanns. 
the ſprings of the Danube; but removed from thence under the Their ori. 
conduct of their king Maroboduus, into the country which was gin, coun. 
then held by the Boians, and is ſtill called from them Bohemia, try, &c. 
as it was by the antients Boiohemia and Boiohei mia, that is, the 
country of the Bazans. The Boians were, according to Cæſar, a 
Cauliſb nation, but from Gaul paſſed into Germany, and, ſettling 
in the preſent Bohemia, continued there till they were driven out 
by the Marcomanns u. The migration of the Marcomanns, from 
their original country into that of the Bozans, is mentioned by 
Velleius Paterculus v. Ptolemy, in deſcribing the country of 
the Marcomanns, mentions a city there called Marobudum, 
which name it took, without all doubt, from its founder Ma- 
roboduus. This our modern geographers take to be the preſent 
city of Prague. Strabo calls the city, where Maroboduus uſu- 
ally reſided, Boviaſmum ; but Cluverius thinks we ought to 
read Boizum. The Marcomanns agreed in cuſtoms, manners, re- 
ligion, &c. with the other German nations, were a very numerous 
and warlike people, and ever ready to prefer death to flavery. 
Of all the German nations they alone made uſe of the Runic let- 
ters in their charms and incantations ; whence Lazius and Rha- 
banus Maurus conclude them to have come originally from 
Scandinavia ® ; but, in every thing elſe, they agreed with the 
German nations, and are reckoned among them, as we have 
hinted above, by the antient writers. As for their hiſtory, in 
' HM thereign of Auguſtus, Tiberius, having croſſed the Rhine at the 
head of a very numerous and powerful army, gained great ad- 
vantages over them and the other German nations; which ob- 
liged them to ſend deputies to Auguſtus and ſue for peace. The The Mar- 
I <mperor received the embaſſadors of the Marcomanns with par- comanns 
ticular marks of diſtinction, and granted them their requeſt ; oν 2 
but obliged the other German nations to retire beyond the Elbe, peace of 
| and the Sicambrians, with ſuch of the Sueves as were not ſub- Auguſtu: 
ject to Meroboduus, to abandon their native country, and peo- = 
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ple ſome places in Gaul, that were deſtitute of inhabitants b. 


They w:age In the year 17, the fourth of Tiberius, a war broke out be- 
var with tween the Marcomanns and the Cheruſcans dwelling between 


the Che- 
ruſcans. 


the Elbe and the Weſer. The former were commanded by 
Merobaduus, and the latter by the celebrated Arminius, who, 
a few years before, had cut off the legions of Varus. But all 
we know of this war is, that the Cheruſcans gained conſidera- 
ble advantages over the Marcomanns i. Two years after, Ti- 
berius having, by his emiſſaries, ſtirred up the ſubjects of Me- 
roboduus againſt him, he was driven from the throne, and ob- 
liged to paſs the laſt eighteen years of his life at Ravenna. Me- 
roboduus was ſucceeded by Catualdus, who was likewiſe driven 
out ſoon after, and obliged to take refuge in Gaul. In the 
year 86, the emperor Domitian, provoked againſt the Marco- 


manns and Quadians, becauſe they did not affift him in the 
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war, which he was then waging with the Dacians, entered 
their country in an hoſtile manner. Both nations earneſtly ſued 

for peace; which Domitian was ſo far from granting, that he 
cauſed their embaſſadors to be put to death. Hereupon the 


 Marcomanns flew to arms, and, having drawn together a conſi- 


derable body of troops, they engaged the emperor, and put his 
army to the rout l. However the emperor, upon his return to 


Rome, triumphed both over them and the Dacians, of whom, 


after his defeat by the Marcomanns, he had purchaſed a peace with 
large ſums, which he had refuſed before upon moſt advanta- 
geous terms v. But the triumphs of this emperor were looked 
upon as certain tokens of his having been defeated ”. In the 
year 93, Domitian marched in perſon againſt the Sarmatians, 
who, according to ſome, had cut in pieces one, according to 


others, ſeveral Roman legions , and at the ſame time made 
war upon the Marcomanns p. But all we know of this war is, 


that Domitian pretended to have gained great advantages over 
both nations, and, on that account, took the title of impera- 
tor g. We have ſpoken elſewhere at length of the memorable 
war, which, in conjunction with ſeveral other German nations, 


the Marcomanns made on the empire; and therefore ſhall only 


* Univerf. hiſt. vol. xiv. p. 591. 


obſerve here, that, in one of the battles that were fought in this 
war, the Romans were defeated with the loſs of twenty thouſand 
men; and that, on another occaſion, the emperor Aureliu- 
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was in great danger of being cut off with his whole army. Tho? 
the whole firength of the empire was employed againſt them, 
yet they held out for the ſpace of fifteen years, and in the end 
obtained a peace upon very reaſonable terms, one of which was, 
that they ſhould not, for the future, ſettle within ſix miles of 
the Danube. Some of the Marcomanns, who ſubmitted to the 
emperor, were tranſplanted into Italy; but theſe, having at- 
tempted to make themſelves maſters of Ravenna, were by him 
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ſent back to their own country. This war lafted from the 


year 165, to the year 180. In the year 214, a war was 
kindled between them and the Vandals, by means of the empe- 
ror Caracalla, who uſed to brag, that he had ſet at variance 
thoſe two nations, which, till this time, had lived in friendſhip 
and amity *; but what was the iſſue of that war, we are no- 


where told. In the year 256, the emperor Gallienus entered 


'nto an alliance with Attalus king of the Marcomanns; and, 
upon the captivity of his father Valerian, taken priſoner by the 
Per/ians, he yielded to him part of Upper Pannonia for his 


daughter Pipa or Pipara, whom he pretended to marry ; but 


as he was already married to Salonina, ſtyled in the antient in- 


ſcriptions Cornelia Salonina Auguſta ", Pipa is called by the 


writers of thoſe times his concubine “. The Marcomanns 


joined the Alemanns and the Juthongians in the war, which 


thoſe nations made on the emperor Aurelian about the yer 
270, but were in the end cut off almoſt to a man *. Both 
Idatius and Victor y mention a victory gained over the Marco- 


manns in the year 299, the ſixteenth of Diocleſian's reign. 


About the year 396, Fritigil, queen of the Marcomanns, hav- 
ing embraced the chriſtian religion, wrote to St. Ambroſe, in- 


treating him to ſend her ſome inſtructions relating to the con- 


duct of her life. The holy prelate readily complied with her re- 


queſt, and beſides exhorted her to perſuade her huſband to live 
in peace and amity with the Romans. This ſhe nq; only did, 
but prevailed upon the king to ſubject himſelf, and Ws kingdom 
to the empire*. And hence it is, that, among the many 
barbarous nations that broke into Gaul a few years after, that 


They ſeem to have continued faithful to the Romans till the time 
of Attila, when, being ſubdued by that prince, they were ob- 
liged to ſerve in his army againſt their old friends and allies ; for 
they are mentioned among the many different nations, of which 
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his army was compoſed, when in the year 451, he invaded 
Gaul*, Upon the death of Attila, they ſhook off the yoke, 
and, having recovered their antient liberty, ſubmitted either to 
Marcian, or his ſucceſſor Leo d, and ſerved the empire to the 
laſt with unſhaken fidelity. From them, and, without all 
doubt, from ſeveral other nations ſettled among them, are de- 
ſcended the preſent inhabitants of Bohemia. 


a Jorn, rer. Goth. c. 38. p. 666, 667. b Idem ibid. c. 50. 
p. 688. 


The Quadians. 


The Qua- RTEXT to the Marcomanns dwelt the Quadians, a Ger- 
dians. man nation often mentioned by the antients, eſpecially by 
Their EFutropius and 1 N Their country is at preſent known 
country. by the name of Moravia; for it extended from the mountains 
of Bohemia to the river Marus, now the March, and conſe- 
quently compriſed that province. Ptolemy mentions the follow- 
ing cities in the country of the Quadiant, viz. Eburodunum, 
or, as others read it, Robodunum, Eburum, Medoſlanium, and 
Celemantia, now, according to Cluverius, Brin, Olmutz, 


Their Znain, and Kalminz, The Quadians were a warlike people, 
wars with þ,,q kings of their own, and agreed in cuſtoms, manners, and 
the empire; 


religion, with the other German nations. The Quadian, joined, 
without all doubt, their countrymen againſt Lollius, Germani- 
cus, Caius, and Galba, attempting to reduce Germany, and 

bring under ſubjection the ſeveral nations inhabiting that exten- 

_ five country. The emperor Domitian, while engaged in a 

war with the Dacians, turned unexpectedly his arms againſt 

them; but, before the Quadians could draw their troops toge- 

ther, the emperor was defeated and put to flight by the Mar- 

comanns, as we have related above. They ſubmitted, it ſeems, 

to the emperor Titus Antoninus; for they received and acknow- 

ledged a king named by that prince, as appears from ſome of 
Antoninus's coins, ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck about the year 
They join 139 ©. They joined the Marcomanns in the memorable war, 
the Mar- which that nation made upon the empire in the reign of M. 
comanns Aurelius, as we have hinted above, and related at length in our 
againſt M. Roman hiſtory a. The Quadians being, by that war, which 
Aurelius. had laſted fifteen years, reduced to great ſtraights, ſent in the 
| end embaſſadors to ſue for peace, and with them all the Roman 
deſerters, and thirteen thouſand priſoners, whom they had taken 
during the war. By that means they obtained a peace, upon 
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condition that they ſhould not traffic for the future within the 
Roman dominions, nor ſettle within ſix miles of the Danube. 
But, diſliking theſe conditions, they renewed the war, in con- 
junction with the Marcomanns; and, having driven out Fur- 
tius, whom the emperor had appointed to reign over them, 
they appointed one Ariogeſes in his room; which M. Aurelius 
reſented to ſuch a degree, that though the Quadians promiſed 
to ſet at liberty fifty thouſand Roman captives, upon condition 
. that he confirmed to Ariogeſes the title of king, the emperor 
would not hearken to the propoſal; but, on the contrary, pro- 
ſcribed the new prince, and ſet a price upon his head. Here- 
upon the Quadians, being joined by the Marcomanns and ſeve- 
ral other nations, attacked the Romans; but, after a long and 
bloody diſpute, were put to the rout and utterly defeated. 
Ariogeſes himſelf was taken priſoner ; but the emperor gene- 
rouſly ſpared his life, and contented himſelf with confining him 
to the city of Alexandria, the metropolis of Egypt, After this 
victory, the other nations ſubmitted and obtained a peace; but 
the Quadians ſeem to have continued in arms till the reign of 
Commodus, who granted them a peace upon the following terms: They ob- 
1. That they ſhould keep at the diſtance of five miles from the air a 
Danube. 2. That they ſhould deliver up their arms, and ſup- peace of 
ply the Romans with a certain number of troops, when required. Commo- 
3. That they ſhould aſſemble but once a month in one place dus. 
only, and in the preſence of a Roman centurion. And laftly, 
That they ſhould not make war upon the neighbouring nations, 
without the conſent of the people of Rome *. This peace was 
concluded in the year 180, the firſt of the emperor Commodus's 
reign. In the year 214, the Quadians had one Gaiobomar for 
their king, who was murdered by the orders of Caracalla; but 
upon what provocation, we are not told. Of this aſſaſſination 
the emperor uſed to brag, as of a glorious action . In 257, 
the fourth of the emperor Valerian's reign, the Quadians, join- 
ing the Sarmatians, broke into [llyricum, and ravaged part of 
that province; but they were defeated by Probus, afterwards Defeated 
emperor, but at that time only tribune of a legion. On this by Probus. 
occaſion Probus reſcued out of the hands of the Quadians Va- 
lerius Flaccus, a youth deſcended from an illuſtrious family, and 
nearly related to the emperor Valerian, who publicly commend- 
ed Probus for ſo glorious an action, and preſented him with a 
civic crown, Which, in the times of the republic, was beſtow- 
ed on thoſe, who had ſaved the life of a citizen f. In 260, 
the ſeventh of the emperor Gallienus, they made a ſudden ir- 
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ruption into Pannonia; but were obliged by Regillianus, who 
commanded there, to quit their booty and return home. That 
commander is ſaid to have gained ſeveral victories over them in 

one days. Some years after, that is, about the year 283, 

Probus, who had kept the barbarians in awe, being dead, the 
Duadians, in conjunction with the Sarmatians, broke into 

Hllyricum and Thrace, and, after having ravaged thoſe pro- 
And by Ca- Vinces, were advancing towards Italy; but Carus, who had 
rus, with ſucceeded Probus, meeting them on the borders of Illyricum, 
great gave them a total overthrow, killed fixteen thouſand of them 
laughter. on the ſpot, and took twenty thouſand priſoners b. In the 
Tear aſter year 355, the nineteenth of the emperor Conſlantius, the Qua- 
C5ri//283. dians broke into Pannonia and Mafia, and, having pillaged 
thoſe provinces, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, 

they returned home unmoleſted, carrying with them an im- 

menſe booty. Of this irruption, no mention is made by Am- 

mianus. Two years after, they returned anew, and laid waſte 

Valeria, while the Sueves committed dreadful ravages in Rhæ- 

ria, and the Sarmatians over-ran Lower Pannonia and Upper | 

AMaexjia. Hereupon Conflantius, leaving Milan, where he 

then was, advanced to the confines of the Quadians, and there 

_ conferred with the chiefs, who excuſed, in the beft manner they 

could, the paſt ravages, and promiſed, for the future, to live 

in peace and amity with the empire *. But, notwithſtanding 

the promiſes they had made, the following year 358, in con- 
junction with the Sarmatians, they laid waſte great part of 
Pannonia and Maſia; but, at the approach of Conſtantius, 

who marched againſt them in perſon, they repaſſed the Da- 

nube and returned home. But the emperor reſolved to puniſh 

them for their treachery, and, having paſſed the Danube on a 

bridge of boats, began to lay waſte their country. The Qua- 

dians, not finding themſelves in a condition to make head 

againſt the numerous forces Conſtantius had with him, ſent de- 

puties to ſue for peace; which the emperor readily granted 

them, upon their delivering up hoſtages, and ſetting at liberty 

all the priſoners they had taken l. In the year 374, their king 

Their king Cabinius being treacherouſly murdered by Marcellianus duke of 
Gabinius Valeria, in the manner we have related in our Roman hiſtory”, 
murdered they paſſed the Danube in the utmoſt rage, and falling upon the 
by the Ro- reapers, it being then harveſt-time, cut moſt of them in pieces, 
mans. laid waſte the country to a great diſtance, and took an incredible 
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number of captives. Equitius, general of the troops in Ilu- 
ricum, not finding himſelf in a condition to ſtem this furious 
torrent, retired into Valeria; but the Quadians, looking upon 
him as the chief author of the murder of their king, followed 
him thither, committing dreadful ravages in the countrics 
through which they paſſed. In their way they met two legions, 
the Pannonian and the Mefian, who had been ſent to opp9!2: 
them; but the legions failing into an unſcaſonable contention 
about precedency, the barbarians, taking advantage of their 
diſagreement, cut them both in pieces. Thus all the open Thezeut F 
country was abandoned tb them, the Romans remaining maſters „2 Ro- 
only of the fortified places u. The Sarmatians, who had join- man J. 
ed the Quadiaus in this irruption, having entered Upper Ma- gions, and 
fia, were defeated there with great ſlaughter by Theodofius, commit 
afterwards emperor, but then very young, and only duke of 27 ©! ra- 
Mafia. Againſt the Quadians Valentinian I. then emperor, %“ 1 
marched in perſon, and, arriving at Carnutum in {{lyricum, which © be empire. 
moſt geographers take to be the preſent city of Hainburg on the 8 roy 
Danube in Auftria, about thirty miles eaſt of Vienna, con- to 
tinued there three months, making vaſt preparations for his in- 
tended expedition into the country of the Quadians. At length 
he took the field, and, having paſſed the Danube at Acincum, 
now Gran, or, as others will have it, Buda in Lower Hun- 
gary, he entered the enemy's country and laid it waſte, deſtroy- 
ing all with fire and fword. Having thus paſſed the ſummer 
and great part of the autumn, he took up his winter-quarters 
at Bregetio, which ſome take to be a village on the Danube, 
now called Bregnitz, and others the preſent city of Aomare in 
the iſle of Schut. There he gave audience to the embaſſadors 
of the Quadians, come to ſue for peace; but, while he was 
ſpeaking to them with great warmth, and threatening to extir- 
pate their whole nation, he fell all on a fudden to the ground, 
as if his life and voice had failed him at once. Being immediate- 
ly conveyed into his chamber, he was there ſeized with convul- 
ſion- fits, and violent contotſions of all his limbs, in the agonies 
of which he ſoon expired . Socrates writes, that being offend- 
ed at the mean and beggarly appearance of the embaſladors of 
the Quadians, he aſked them, If their country afforded men of 
no better quality to appear before him? They anſwered, That 
the firſt men in the nation were in his preſence. Hereupon he 
fell iato a violent paſſion, upbraiding their whole nation with 
arrogance, for daring to inſult the majeſty of the Ran peo- 
ple. He delivered himſelf with ſo much heat and violence, 
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that, his veins burſting, he was inſtantly ſuffocated in his own 

blood . Upon his death, the officers of the army proclaimed 

Valentinian, his ſecond ſon, emperor, though he was then a 

child but four or five years old. At the ſam- time, they con- 

cluded a truce with the Quadians, and recalled the troops, 

which, under the conduct of Merobaudes and count Sebaſtian, 

were laying waſte their country. In the year 379, they broke 

anew into Illyricum; but were driven out with ſome loſs by the 

They enter emperor Gratian, In the year 407, the Quadians entered 

Gaul. Gaul with the other barbarians, and over-ran thoſe provinces, 

Year after committing every-where dreadful ravages, of which we have 

_ Ghirifi407. ſpoken at length elſewhere 2. From this time no further men- 

tion is made in hiſtory of the Quadians; whence Lazius con- 

cludes them to have been either ſubdued, or utterly extirpated, 
by the Goths, who had ſettled in Pannonia and Illyricum. 


P SOCRAT. p 284 4 Univerf. hiſt. vol. xiv. p. 340. 


The Sarmatians. 
The Sar- T HE Sarmatians were a very numerous and warlike nation, 
matians. divided into many tribes, each of them having their own 
Th: king, and maſters of a large and extenſive country. Sarmatia 
parte Europæa, or Sarmatia in Europe, of which alone we deſign to 
'J* ſpeak here, extended from the Viſlula, now the Weiſel, part- 
i ing it from Germany, to the Euxine ſea, the Boſporus Cimme- 
rius, the Palus Mzotis, and the Tanaris dividing it from Aa 
Ther con- and the A/iatic Sarmatia. In this vaſt tract of land, compre- 
/-/icaof /e- hending the preſent Poland, Riſſia, and great part of Tartary, 
ver dif dwelt the following nations, viz. the Burgienes, Cariones, 
Jerent nas SFudeni, Geloni, Hamaxobii, Agathyrſi, Boruſ. , Melanchlzne, 
ee Alaunt or Alani, Iazyges, Roxolani, Baſtarnæ, Carpi or Car- 
pates, Sidones, Borani, and Venedi, by Jornandes called Mi- 
nide and Vinidi. The five laſt- named nations are thought to 
have come originally from Germany, eſpecially the Baſlarnæ; 
for even in the time of Tacitus, who is at a loſs whether he 
ought to place them among the German or the Sarmatian na- 
Their ori- tions, they agreed with the former in dreſs and language *. The 
gin. Gelmians were, according to Herodotus *, of Greek extraction; 
but had, even in his time, adopted, in a great meaſure, the 
cuſtoms and manners of the Budini, among whom they had 
ſ-ttled, eſpecially the cuſtom of painting their bodies, as we 
read in Virgil i and Claudian u. The Budini dwelt near mount 
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Budinus, from which ſprings the Bory/thenes, called by more 
modern writers the Danapris, and thence the Dniefer or Nie- 
er. The other nations, which we have mentioned above, 
were all Gothic; and of the origin of the Gothic nations we 
have ſpoken at length in the hiſtory of the Goths. Theſe va- 
rious nations were blended by the Romans under the common 
name of Sarmate ; by the Greeks under that of Sauromatæ, 
and ſometimes by both, under the denomination of Scythe or 
Scythians, and Getz. Each of them had, it ſeems, their 
own king ; for mention is made in hiſtory of the kings of the 
Roxolani, of the Baſffarnæ, of the Iazyges, &c. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, ſpeaking of the Sarmatians in general, tells us, 
that they were a ſavage people, and infamous for their lewd- 
neſs v. The Melanchlænæ are ſaid, both by Ammianus * and 
Herodotus V, to have fed on human fleſh, and are thence called 
by them, as well as by Mela and Pliny, Anthropephagi or An- 
drophagi. N 
Tu Sarmatians began firſt to threaten the empire in the 
reign of Nero, about the year of the chriſtian æra 63, that is, 
about ſeventeen years after Thrace had been by Claudius reduced 
to a Roman province; for, till its reduction, it had been go- 
verned by its own princes, and ſerved as a barrier on that ſide 
between the Sarmatians and Romans. A few years after the 
latter became poſſeſſed of it, the Sarmatians began to appear in 
great numbers on the confines, as if they intended to make 
themſelves maſters of that province, which was then guafded by 
a ſmall number of troops, under the command of Plautius Sil- 
vanus Ælianus, who had ſent the reſt to the aſſiſtance of Cor- 
bulo, then making war in Armenia. But the Roman general 
having gained over the kings of the Baſfarnians and Roxola- 
nians, the reſt ſoon diſperſed 2. However, ſix years after, The Rox- 
that is in 69, Otho being then emperor, the Roxolanians, who olanians 
dwelt on the weſt fide of the Palus Maæotis entering Mæſia, defeat tavs 
defeated there two Roman cohorts, and, having pillaged that Roman 
part of the province, which bordered on the Danube, they re- cohorts, 
paſſed the river and returned home unmoleſted. Animated with IS: 
this ſucceſs, they appeared anew the ſame year with nine thou- <5, 
ſand horſe. But Marcus Aponius Saturninus, governor of x, after 
Ma ſia, falling upon them with a legion and ſome auxiliaries, Chrift 69. 
cut them off almoſt to a man a. The ſame year, Veſpaſian be- - 
ing proclaimed emperor by the legions quartered in the eaſt, the 
lazygians, a Sarmatic nation dwelling next to the Roxolanians, 
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declared for the new emperor againſt Vitellius. But Veſpaſian, 

returning them thanks for the troops they offered him, took 

with him only their chieſs, not with a deſign to employ them, 

but prevent them from making inroads into the Roman territo- 

| ries during the war d. Tacitus calls the Jazygians the allies of 
Thy fill the Romans. But the very firſt year of the reign of Veſpaſſan, 
1% £0Vr- whom they had offered to join a few months before, they broke 


nr of tot into Mefia, and having killed Fonteius Agrippa, governor of 


3 that province, who attempted to oppoſe them, they laid waſte 


nd are the country far and near. Hereupon Rubrius Gallus, marchin 
moſt of againſt them with the utmoſt expedition, purſuant to the orders 
them cus ir be had received from the emperor, cut great numbers of them 
fieces, in pieces in ſeveral encounters, obliged the reſt to repaſs the 
Danube, and, with great care, fortified the banks of that river, 
to cover the province from their incurſions ©. In the year 85, 
the fourth of Domitian's reign, the Jazygians, joining the 
Sueves, armed with a deſign, ſays Dion *, to paſs the Danube, 

and lay waſte the Roman dominions ; but whether or no the 
put their deſign in execution, that writer has not thought fit to 
tell us. Tacitus indeed writes in one place, that the Sarma- 
tians and Sucvians armed againſt the empire © ; and elſewhere, 
that this very year, ſoon after the return of Agricola to Rome, 
the Roman armies were defeated in Pannonia , in all likelihood 
by the Iazygians and Suevians. In the year 93, the thirteenth 
of D:mitian's reign, the Sarmatians having cut in pieces a Ro- 
man legion with their tribune, the emperor, who was then in 
Dacia, marched againſt them in perſon s; but with what ſuc- 
ceſs, we are not told. Demitian indeed took the title of /mpe- 
rator, as if he had gained ſome great advantage over the enemy; 
but that prince often claimed the victory when he had been dri- 


ven out of the field, and ſhamefully put to flight, as we have 


hinted above. The Sarmatians are by Dion reckoned among 
the nations that ſubmitted to Adrian d while he was in Arme- 
nia, in the year 107, but that writer ſpeaks, without all doubt, 
of the Aſiatic Sarmatians. As for the Sarmatians in Europe, 


hey broke into Illyricum with great fury in the year 119, the 


{cond of Adrian's reign ; which obliged that prince to quit 
Name, and march againſt them in perſon. Upon his arrival in 
Mejia, they repaſſed the Danube with great precipitation, and 
_enc:mped on the oppoſite bank; but the Roman cavalry ſwim- 
ming med as they were, croſs the river, in order to attack 


> Idem ibid. I. iii. c. 7. p. 63. © Idem, 1. iv. c. 54. p. 102. 
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them, the Sarmatians were ſtruck with ſuch terror, that they 
immediately ſubmitted i. The horſe, to whoſe intrepidity and They ſub- 
boldneſs was owing the ſubmiſſion of the enemy, were the Ba- mit to 
tavians in the Roman ſervice, as appears from the epitaph of one Adrian. 

of them named Soranus*. Suidas writes, that Adrian himſelf L ter 
paſſed the Danube on horſeback ' ; but he ſeems to have miſun- Girif1 19. 
derſtood the paſſage in Dion. The princes of the Sarmatians 

quarrelled afterwards among themſelves, and choſe Adrian for 

their umpire, who compoſed their differences to the general ſa- 

tisfaction of the contending parties. On this occaſion, the king 

of the Roxolanians complaining to the emperor, that his penſion 

had been leſſened, Adrian ordered the ſum, which had been 

formerly allowed him, to be paid without the leaſt deduction n. 

In the year 135, the Jezyges ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to re- 

new their alliance with Hadrian, who received them in a very 

obliging manner, introduced them to the ſenate, and, having 

granted them their requeſt, ſent them back loaded with rich 

preſents ®. All the nations inhabiting Sarmatia conſpired, with They join 
the Marcomanns againſt M. Aurelius; but were in the end tbe Mar- 
moſt of them cut in pieces. Over the Iazygians in particular manns 
the emperor gained two complete victories, the one before they 24.7 M. 
reached the Danube on their way home, and the other, de- x ns. 
ſcribed at length. by Dion e, as they were crofling that river on [4 f 
the ice, But, notwithſtanding the great loſſes they ſuſtained in *. 
this war, they were ſo far ſrom ſuing for peace, that they de- 

poſed, and threw into priſon, their king named Bandaſpes, for 

no other reaſon, but becauſe he had ſent embaſſadors with pro- 

poſals for concluding a peace with the empire. However, being 

in the end abandoned by the Marcomanns and their other allies, 

and reduced to great ſtraights, their new king, named Zantichus, 

came in perſon, attended by all the chief men of the nation, to 

throw himſelf at the emperor's feet and ſue for peace; which ey ob- 
was granted them upon the following terms, viz. That they tain a 
ſhould not ſettle within ten miles of the Danube; that they peace. 
ſhould ſet at liberty all the priſoners they had taken, and ſup- 

ply the emperor's army with a body of eight thouſand horſe. 

With theſe conditions they readily complied, and we are told, 

that the priſoners, whom they diſmiſſed on this occaſion, were 

in number, at leaſt, one hundred thouſand, though they had 

ſold to other nations many of thoſe they had taken during the 

war. The eight thouſand /azygian horſe were, by the empe- 

ror, ſent into Britain. To the other Sarmatic nations lands 


i Idem, I. Ixix. p. 792. Ger. nov. p. 12. Suid. p 87. 
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were allotted in Pannonia, Mæſia, Germany, and even in Italy v. 
The Iazyges lived, it ſeems, ſome time in peace and amity 
with the Romans; for in 180, one of the articles of the peace 
concluded between the emperor Commodus and the Alemann, 
was, that they ſhould not make war upon the Jazygians, Bu- 
riaus, or Vandals 4. Beſides, no mention is made by hifto. 
rians, either of them, or the other Sarmatic nations, till the 
year 215, when the emperor Caracalla is ſaid to have gained 
ſome advantages over the Sarmatians, and to have taken, on 


7;. Car. that account, the ſurname of Sarmaticus *, In the year 228, 
pi dan, the Carpi, a people of Sarmatia dwelling near the A e 
an 11:1 mountains, which part Hungary and Tranſylvania from Poland, 


+: " 2 id, 


. 5 * 
7 pet de 
mand we- 
1 ected. 


being informed, that the Roman emperors paid a yearly penſion 
to the Goths, ſent deputies to Menophilus, governor of Ma: ſia, 
demanding, that the ſame ſum which the Goths received ſhould 
be paid to them, fince their friendſhip deſerved to be no leſs 
courted than that of the Goths, The deputies found Menophi- 
lus exerciſing his troops, according to his daily cuſtom ; and, 


as he well knew on what errand they were come, to humble 


their pride, he made them wait ſeveral days before he gave 
them audience, allowing them in the mean time to aſſiſt at the 
military exerciſes performed by his troops. At length he re- 
ceived them ſeated on a high tribunal, and attended by all the 
officers of the army, to whom he pretended to give his orders 
while the embaſſadors were ſpeaking, as if nothing they ſaid de- 
ſerved his attention. The embaſſadors, mortified and amazed 
at this conduct, only aſked, Why money was given to the Goths, 
and not to them? Becauſe the emperor, anſwered Menophilus, 


 beftows his favours on whom he pleaſes. We hope then, re- 


plied the embaſſadors, that he will be pleaſed to ſhew himſelf as 
generous to us, as to the Goths ; we are a more brave and de- 


ſerving nation. The Roman general anſwered with a ſmile, 


That the emperor would do what he thought fit; and that if 
they met him in four months time, at a place which he appointed, 


be would acquaint them with the emperor's will and pleafure. 
The embafladors met him accordingly, and found him, as they 
had done before, wholly intent upon exerciſing his troops. 


Menophilus, having made them wait ſome days, as if he had 
affairs of greater importance on his hands than to give audience 
to them, received them in the ſame manner as he had done the 


firſt time, and ordered them to return in three months, appoint- 
ing the place where they ſhould find him. The anfwer he then 


cave them was, That the emperor would enter into no engage- 
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ments with them ; but, if they ſtood in need of preſent relief, 
the emperor would, in all likelihood, out of his good-nature, 
allow them ſome, provided they went and threw themſelves at 
his feet. They were highly provoked at this anſwer, and de- 
parted in a great rage; but nevertheleſs, awed by Menophilus, 
they continued quiet fo long as he commanded in that province *. 
The emperor Maximinus made, it ſeems, war upon the Sar- 
matians, and gained conſiderable advantages over them; for it 
appears from ſeveral inſcriptions found in France and Sparn, that 
both he and his ſon took the ſurname of Sarmaticus *, How- 
ever, Capitolinus only writes, that Maximinus, having quelled 


the Germans, reſolved to make war upon the Sarmatians, and, 


with that deſign, paſſed the winter in 236, at Sirmium in Pan- 
noma ®. Maximinus, ſpeaking of himſelf in Herodian, only 
ſays, that he overcame, on ſeveral occaſions, the Germans; 
inſomuch, that they were afraid to ſtir, as were likewiſe the 
Sarmatians, who, by their deputies, were conſtantly ſuing 


for peace”. In the year 238, Menophilus, of whom we have They make 


607 


ſpoken above, being recalled, the Carpi, who had been awed /ewe» a/ 


by his preſence, broke into Mafia, and having ravaged that zrruptions 
province, and utterly deſtroyed the city of HMria or Mropolis, ** the em- 


on the moſt ſouthern mouth of the Danube in Lower Ma ſia, fire. 


or rather Little Scythia, they returned home unmoleſted, the 
Romans being then engaged in a civil war between Maximinus, 
Maximus, and Balbinus *. In 242, the fourth of the empe- 
ror Gordian's reign, that prince, in paſſing through Thrace on 
his march into the eaſt to make war there on the Per/rans, over- 
came the Goths and Sarmatians, and obliged them to abandon 
that province, and retire beyond the Danube v. In the year 
260, the Sarmatians and Quadians ſeized on great part of Da- 
cia and Pannonia; but were driven out by Regillianus, who 
commanded in 1l/yricum, and is ſaid to have gained ſeveral vic- 
tories over them in one day 2. He ſoon after cauſed himſeif to 
be proclaimed emperor; but he was ſcarce feated on the throne, 
when the Ro volaniaus, who ſerved under bim, revoited ; and 
their example being followed by the reſt of the army, he was 
murdered by ſome of his own men. Hurelian, who was after- 
wards emperor, is ſaid to have gained a ſignal victory over the 
Sarmatians and Sueves in the reign of Claudius, about the year 
268 d. But of this victory no mention is made by any other 
writer. In the year 27, the emperor Probus marched againſt 


* Legat. excerpt. p 24. * GRUT. p. 151, 156. SPox. p. 186. 
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them in perſon; but, at his approach, they retired from Thrace, 

where they had committed great ravages, abandoning the boo:y 

they had taken, and awed by the fame of his name, ſent de- 

puties to ſue for peace; which the emperor granted them, upon 

their promiſing to keep beyond the Danube, and ſupply the Ro- 

man armies with a certain number of troops, when required e. 

They continued quiet during the remaining part of Prebus's 

reign, but no ſooner heard of his death, than they broke into 
Illyricum, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. But Carus, then 
emperor, marched againſt them, cut ſixteen thouſand of them 

in pieces, and obliged the reſt to repaſs the Danube and ſuc for 
Aud de- peace . About ſeven years after, they returned with a very nu- 
feated merous army, and committed great ravages in Thrace and IIh)- 
withgreat ricum; but Diocleſian, haſtening to the relief of the oppreſſed 
2 provinces, defeated the barbarians with great ſlaughter. Eu- 
Carus. menes Writes, that, on this occaſion, almoſt the whole nation 
was cut off ©: but he ſpeaks more like a panegyriſt than an 

hiſtorian ; for ſome years after the Sarmatians dwelling near the 

Palus Mzotis, under the conduct of Criſco king of Boſporut, 

broke into the country of the Lazians in Colchis, and, having 

pillaged great part of Pontus, advanced as far as the Hahs, a 

river of Paphlagonta, Conſtantius, then only tribune, but ſoon 

after declared Cæſgar, was ſent by Diocleſſan to put a ſtop to 

their ravages ; but his army being far inferior in number to that 

of the barbarians, he contented himſelf with encamping on the 
oppoſite bank of the Halys, and by that means preventing then 

from paſſing that riyer. But in the mean time, Chre/tus, king 

of the Cher ſoneſus, and vaſſal of the empire, having, at the in- 

ſtigation of Diocleſian, broken into Sarmatia, and even taken 

by ſtratagem the city of Beſporus, Criſco immediately diſpatched 
embaſſadors to Conſtantius, ſuing for peace; which was granted 

him, upon his reſtoring the booty, and ſetting at liberty all the 
priſoners he had taken. Chręſtus at the ſame time reſtored to 

him the booty he had taken, and the priſoners, among whom 

were his wife and his concubines. For this eminent piece of 
ſervice, Diocleſian ſent rich preſents to the inhabitants of the 
Cherſoneſus, declared them free, and exempted them from all 

tribute, cuſtoms, and taxes. This account we have copied 

from a piece intituled, Of the government of the empire, pub- 

liſhed by Meurſius in 1611, and aſcribed to Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenttus, who reigned in the eaſt in 950. The emperor 

Galerius made war, it ſeems, on the Sarmatians ; tor both 


Zonaras and Ammianus Marcellinus tell us, that ſeeking the 
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deſtruction of Conſtantine, whoſe extraordinary qualities gave 

him great umbrage, he ordered him, in the Sarmatian war, to 

engage a barbarian, who ſurpaſſed all the others in ſtature and the 

fierceneſs of his looks; which Conſtantine did accordingly, and, 

having overcome him and thrown him on the ground, he drag- 

ged him ” the hair to the emperor's preſence, and laid him at 

his feet. In the ſame war, having ordered him to croſs a marſh - 

at the head of ſome troops, he entered it the firſt on horſeback, 

and, being followed by his men, put great numbers of the enemy 

to the ſword and gained a complete victory f. This is ſuppoſed 

to have happened about the year 305. About the ſame time, 97, Carpi 
the whole nation of the Carpi ſubmitted to the Romans, being 2-a»/ 
ſeveral times overcome, and reduced to great ſtraights, by Ga- planted in 
lerius. Diocleſian tranſplanted the whole nation into the Ro- te the em- 
man territories, eſpecially into Pannonia, where great numbers fire. 
of them had been allowed to ſettle in the reign of Aureltan 5, 
Conſtantine the Great, in the year 322, the ſeventeenth of his 7% Sar- 


reign, gained a great victory over the other Sarmatic nations b. matians 


Optatianus writes, that they were overcome in ſeveral battles 4 ro ir 
in the neighbourhood of Campana, Marga, and Hononia, all vera 


three cities of //lyricum on the Danube '. Rauſimades, one of 828 


the Sarmatian kings, had, as we read in Zoſimus, beſieged 2 tine. 


city, which that writer does not name; but Conſtantine, haſten- Yu er 


ing to the relief of the place, put the enemy to flight, and, Chr, 3 22. 
having obliged thoſe, who had made their eſcape, to repaſs the | 
Danube, he purſued them croſs that river, defeated them a ſe- 


_ cond time, killed their king Rauſimodes, laid waſte their coun- 


try, and returned with an incredible number of captives k. The 
Sarmatian ſports, which were yearly celebrated about the latter 
end of November, as appears from an antient kalendar of the 
year 534, probably took their riſe from this victory. _ 

In the year 332, a war being kindled between the G:ths and Conſtan- 
Sar matians, the latter had recourſe to Conſlantine, who imme- tine ＋ N 
diately ſent a conſiderable body of troops to their aſſiſtance. 5e / beir 
Theſe, engaging the Goths on the twentieth of April of this pg Pp 
year, gained a complete victory over them. We ate told, that, & _ 
in this war, near an hundred thouſand Geoths periſhed either by 
the ſword or by famine. At length they concluded a peace, 
both with the Romans and the Sarmatians, Ariaric or Araric 
their king delivering up his ſon as an hoſtage l, and ſupplying 


the Roman armies with a body of forty thouſand Goths; which 
corps was, for ſome ages, kept intire and complete, and ſerved 


f Zona. vit. Dioc. p. 246. Aumiax. P. 471. © AMMAN. 
i . Kun. ter. p. 325. h Zos. 1. ii: p. 680. 
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under the name of fæderati, or allies n. The Sarmatians, 
finding they had nothing now to fear from the Goths, with the 
utmoſt ingratitude, turned their arms againſt their friends and 
benefactors, making frequent inroads into the territories of the 
Romans, to whom they owed their deliverance. Conſtantine, 
highly provoked at their conduct, marched againſt them at the 
Puniſhed head of a powerful army, and, having put them to flight, en- 
by him for tered their country, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. How- 
their in- ever, upon their ſubmitting, and promiſing to ſerve the empire 
gratitude. with fidelity, the emperor put a ſtop to all hoſtilities, and, 
quitting their country, repaſſed the Danube. Two years 
after, the Sarmatians were attacked anew by the Goths, under 
the conduct of their king Geberic, the ſucceſſor of Araric. 
The war laſted ſome years; but in the end the Sarmatians were 
utterly defeated on the banks of the Marifius in Dacia. In 


this battle the Sarmatians loſt their king Wiſimar, and with 


him the flower of their nobility, and ſuch numbers of men, 

that 1 were obliged to arm their ſlaves, who defeated indeed 

They are the Goths ; but then, turning their arms againft their maſters, 
driven out drove them quite out of their native country, and ſeized on their 
F their lands and poſleflions *. Theſe ſlaves are by Ammianus and 
country by St, Ferom ſtyled Limigantes : the former tells us, that the 
| their free-born among the Sarmatians were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Haves. of Acaragantes". The Sarmatians, thus driven out by their 
_ after flaves, had recourſe to Conſtantine, who received three hun- 
4571/7334: dred thouſand of them within the empire, incorporated ſome 
among his troops, and to the others allowed lands in 

the provinces bordering on the Danube and in Italy itſelf *. 


Some of them took refuge amongſt other barbarians, by Ammi- 


anus called Vifohales *, and by moſt writers thought to be the 
ſame people with the Quadi Ultramontani, or the Quadians 
beyond the mountains Sudeti or Suditi parting the country of 
the Quadi from that of the Marcomanns, at preſent the moun- 
tains of Bohemia. The Sarmatians, who took refuge among 
the Quadians, in the year 355, made an irruption into Panno- 
nia, in conjunction with the 1 and, having pillaged 
both that province and Upper Ma ſia, returned home unmo- 


leſted, with an immenſe booty v. Thus Zeſimus. But of this 
irruption no mention is made by Ammianus. T'wo years after, 


they returned anew, and laid waſte the ſame provinces, while 


m JoRN. rer. Goth. c. 21. p. 640. * AmMMIan. anonym. 
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the Sueves committed dreadful ravages in Rhætia, and the Qua- 
dians in Valeria, a province of Illyricum. Conſtantius, who 
was then at Rome, and, as Ammianus tells us”, mightily taken 


with the curiofities and diverſions of that city, ſet out in great 


haſte to ſtop the progreſs of the barbarians, who threatened 
Italy itſelf; but they were no ſooner informed of his arrival at 
Milan, than they retired of their own accord *. However, 
the emperor advanced as far as Sirmium, and there had ſeveral 
conferences with the chiefs of the nations dwelling in- the 
neighbourhood of the Danube, who all promiſed to live in peace 
and amity with the empire J. But the following winter, while 


the Danube was frozen, unmindful of their promiſes, they laid 


hold of that opportunity, and, entering Mæſia and Pannonia, 
pillaged thoſe provinces, while the Alemanns, notwithſtanding 
the peace they had lately concluded with the empire, laid waſte 
Rhetia. Againſt the Alemanns Conſtantius diſpatched Barba- 


tio ; but againſt the Sarmatians, who had been joined by the 


Quadians, he marched in perſon, leaving Sirmium, where he 
had paſſed the winter, after the ſpring equinox . The barba- 
rians retired at his approach ; but the emperor, having paſled 


the Danube on a bridge of boats, entered their country, and 
laid it waſte far and near. The Sarmatians came in great num- 


bers to Con/lantius, pretending to ſue for peace; but their real 
deſign was to attack the Romans unawares. Of this the empe- 
ror had timely notice, and therefore ordered his troops to fall 
upon them as they drew near; which they did accordingly, and 
cut them in pieces to a man. The reſt, diſheartened with this 
loſs, ſubmitted to Conſtantius, who concluded a peace with 


them, upon their ſetting at liberty all the priſoners they had 


taken, and delivering up hoſtages as a ſurety for their future 


conduct a. The Sarmatians reaped in the end great advantages 


from this war. They had been driven out of their own coun- 
try by their ſlaves in 334, as we have hinted above, and obliged 
to take refuge among the Quadians, who treated them as their 
ſubjects. From this ſubjection they were delivered by Conſtan- 
tius, who declared them free, appointed one Z:zars, a prince 
of their own nation, to reign over them, and re-eſtabliſhed 
them in their antient country; for the ſlaves, by whom they 
had been driven out, having ravaged the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, Conſtantius made war upon them, and reduced them 
to great ſtraights. Hereupon the Limigantes (for ſo thoſe 
ſlaves were called) came in great numbers to the emperor, ſuing 


ſor peace; but reſolved at the ſame time to fall unexpectedly 
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upon the Romans, if they could not obtain it upon honourable 

terms. This Con/tantius ſuſpected, and therefore ordered his 

troops to ſurround them inſenſibly while they were yet ſpeaking. 

When they had done, Canſtantius told them upon what terms 

he was willing to grant them a peace; which they no-ways re- 

liſhing, began to handle their arms. This the Romans, who 

watched them narrowly, no ſooner obſerved, than they fell 

upon them ſword in hand, and cut moſt of them in pieces, not 

one, out of fo great a multitude, calling for quarter, or offer- 

ing to ſubmit b. After this, the Romans entering their country 
on one ſide, and the Sarmatians, their antient maſters, on the 

other, a dreadful havock was made of the inhabitants, without 
diſtinction of ſex or age. Thus the Limigantes were obliged at 

length to ſubmit, and accept the terms, however hard, that 

were offered them. Theſe were, that they ſhould quit the 

country, which they had ſeized on, and held with the utmoſt 

injuſtice, and retire to another at a great diſtance from the em- 

But r:f5r- pire. The country, which they abandoned, was, by Conſlan- 
ed by Con- ius, reſtored to the antient proprietors, who ſettled there anew 
ſtantius. twenty-four years after they had been driven out by their rebel- 
Pear alter lious ſlaves . For theſe atchievements Conſtantius took the 
Chriſt 358: ſurname of Sarmaticus . The Sarmatians, notwithſtanding 
the great obligations they owed the Romans, a few years aſter, 

that is, in 364, broke into Pannonia, and laid waſte that pro- 
vince, while the Roman troops were employed againſt the Ale- 
manns in Rhatia ©. In 374, they joined the Quadians, and, 
in conjunction with them, committed dreadful ravages in Pan- 
nonia, and from thence advanced into Upper Mæ ſia; but were 
there defeated with great ſlaughter by Theodoſius, afterwards 
emperor, as we have related above. In the year 376, Atba- 


Hunns to abandon his own country, retired, with his people, 
to a place called Caucalanda, driving from thence the Sarma- 
tians, to whom it belonged f. In 378, the Sarmatians, in- 
formed that the Got hs, who had been admitted by Valens into 
the empire, had taken up arms againſt the Romans, reſolved to 
paſs the Danube and join them. But Theodoſius, afterwards 
emperor, meeting them in Thrace, gave them a total over- 
tirow. Incredible numbers of the barbarians were cut in 


have been ſo complete, that Gratian, then emperor, could not 
belicve the account, which Theods/ius himſelf gave him of it 
upon his return to court, till he was informed of the truth by 
b Idem, p. 109. . © Idem, p. 110, 111. 4 Idem. p. 112. 
Idem, I. xxvi. p 315. Idem, p. 453. | 
0 ” perſons 


naric, one of the chiefs of the Goths, being forced by the 


pieces, and the victory Theodoſius gained over them is ſaid to 
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perſons ſent on purpoſe to view the field of battle T. In the 
year 407, they entered Gaul, with the Vandals, Sueves, Franks, 
Burgundians, and other barbarians, and committed dreadful 
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ravages there. Thoſe who remained in Sarmatia, were after- 


wards ſubdued by Attila, and ſerved, with their princes, in his 
army, when he invaded Gaul in 451: Upon that prince's 
death, they ſhook off the yoke, and, having recovered their 
antient liberty, ſubmitted to Marcian, then emperor, who al- 
lowed them to ſettle in Pannonia, Mafia, and the other pro- 
vinces bordering on the Danube, where they continued quiet, 
till they were reduced by the Goths, the moſt powerful nation 
in thoſe parts. Such of them as reſided among the Goths, be- 
came, in proceſs of time, one nation with them. From thoſe, 
who remained in Sarmatia, the preſent Poles and Tartars are 
thought to have ſprung. 


r THEODORET. |. v. c. 5. p. 710. k Jokn p. 685 —688. 
The Dacians. 


T HE Dacians were, according to Fornandes i, a Gothic na- 
- tion, came originally out of Scandinavia, and, ſettling in 
the neighbourhood of the Palus Mæotis, made themſelves 
maſters of Scythia, Mafia, Thrace, and Dacia, driving out 
the antient inhabitants. This ſeems agreeable to what we read 


The Da- 
Clans. 


Their ori- 


gin. 


in Herodotus, viz. that the antient Scythians, who, coming 


out of Syria, had croſſed the Araxes, and ſettled in the country 
which v as afterwards called Scythia, were, in proceſs of time, 
driven from their ſeats by the Cimmerians, that is, by the 
Goths, who, according to Fornandes, ſettled firſt in Cimmeria. 


Dion obſerves, that the ſame people were called Dacians by the 


Romans and Getes by the Greeks * ; and Juſtin, the compiler 
of Trogus Pompeius, tells us in expreſs terms, that the Da- 
cians were the offspring of the Getes ' Now, that the Getes 
and Goths were one and the ſame people, we have ſufficient! 

proved above, in our hiſtory of the Goths. Some writers de- 
rive the Dacians from the Dae, a people dwelling, according 


to Strabo, near Hyrcania in Afatic Scythia. But this opinion 


is intirely founded on the ſimilitude of the names Daci and 


Daz. The Dacians, in more antient times, were known by 
the name of Davi; for the termination dava was common to 


moſt of their towns and cities, as Comidava, Sergidava, De 
cidava, Marcidava, &c. and the names of Geta and Davus 


{ JoRN. rer. Get. i. v. Dio. l. Ixvy. p. 761. I Tu5TIN. 
I. Xxxii. 


were 
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were, among the Athenians, peculiar to ſlaves, who uſually 

Their bore the name of the nations to which they belonged. As to 
eountry. the antient country of the Dacians, it compriſed the preſent 
| | Moldavia, Valachia, and part of Tranſylvania. The whole 
nation was afterwards tranſplanted into Ilhyricum by the empe- 

ror Aurelian, and the country they held there is the Dacia, of 

which the authors ſpeak, who wrote in the fourth and fifth cen- 

turies, the Goths being then maſters of antient Dacia. The 

Dacians were deemed the moſt warlike and formidable of all 

the barbarous nations, not only on account of their natural cou- 

rage and great ſtrength, which enabled them to endure the toils 

of war, but becauſe they looked upon death, not as the end of 

the preſent, but as the beginning of a more happy, life; 

whence they were as ready, ſays the emperor Julian, to expoſe 
themſelves to the greateſt dangers, as to undertake a journey n. 

This doctrine they learnt of one Aamolxis, a great philoſopher, 

whom Jornandes ſuppoſes to have been king of the Getes or 

Goths dwelling in Thrace, Dacia, and Mæſia; but other 

writers ſpeak of him only as a diſciple, and ſome as a ſlave, of 

the celebrated Pythagoras n. Suidas thinks he flouriſhed long 

before Pythagoras. He was by birth a Gete or Goth, and is 

ſaid to have been held in great veneration among his countrymen 

: during his life, and, after his death, to have been worſhipped 
Tour _ by them with divine honours . The Dacians were governed 
_ euſt ITY by their own kings, and agreed in cuſtoms, manners, laws, 
3 and religion, with the other Gothic nations, of whom we have 
ſpoken above. The firſt of their kings we find mentioned in 
hiſtory is Oroles, in whoſe reign they made war upon the Ba- 

ftarne ; but not having behaved on a certain occaſion with their 

uſual courage, the king, by way of puniſhment, ordered them 

to lay their heads, when they ſlept, where their feet ſhould lie, 

and to perform the ſame offices about their wives, which it was 
cuſtomary for their wives to perform about them, till ſuch time 
Their ir, reputation v. In the reign of Augu/tus they broke firſt into the 
age „ empire; but in what place, we are not told. All we know is, 
—_ „ that, at the approach of Druſus, ſent againſt them by Augu/tus 
* then in Gaul, they retired to their own country r. In the year 
of the chriftian æra 69, the legions quartered in Mæſia being 

by Otho ordered into Italy, to make head againſt Vitellius there, 


the Dacians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and never allow- 


ed the Romans, ſays Tacitus, any reſpite, but when they did 


n JUL. Cxs. p. 39, 45. » Por. c. 165. p. 360. STRAB. 
J. vi p. 297, 298. Sud. p. liz. Idem ibid. 1 Justi. 
J. xxxu. Dio. l li. p. 545. | | 


nat 


as, by a more gallant behaviour, they had retrieved their loſt | 
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not think it ſafe to attack them, laying hold of that opportunity, 
croſſed the Danube, and, entering Mexfia, made themſelves 

t maſters of part of that province. But Mucianus paſting ſoon 

6 after through Ma ſia on his march from the eaſt into Itahy, 

N obliged them to abandon the country they had ſeized, leaving 

f there Fonteius Agrippa, formerly proconſul of Afia, with a 

: body of troops to awe the barbarians *. But the following year, 

2 Agrippa being killed by the Sarmatians, the Dacians broke into 

] Pannonia, and, having plundered that province, advanced into 
: Mæſia, where they joined the Sarmatians ; but were ſoon after 
driven out with great ſlaughter by Rubrius Gallus, whom Veſ 

f paſian, then emperor, had diſpatched againſt them :. About 

: the year 86, the Dacians having anew ravaged the neighbour- 

. ing provinces, and committed every- where great cruelties, Do- 
mitian, then emperor, reſolved to march againſt them in per- 
ſon. Duras was at that time king of the Dacians; but he, 
by an inſtance of moderation ſeldom to be met with in hiſtory, 
of his own accord yielded the ſovereignty to Decebalus, becauſe 
he thought him better qualified for jt than himſelf: and truly 
Decebalus was, according to Dion , one of the beſt comman- 
ders of his time, knew what was proper to be done, and how 
it ought to be put in execution ; was very dextrous both in at- 
tacking and retiring, in laying ambuſcades, and engaging in the 
open field ; was never at a loſs how to improve a victory, or 
how to ſupport himſelf when conquered ”. Either Duras or 
Decebalus, but more likely the latter, is by Oro/tus * and For- 
nandes called Diurpaneus. As for the iſſue of this war in 
general, Tacitus tells us, that, ſoon after the return of Agri- 
cola to Rome, ſeveral Roman armies were deſtroyed in Mea 
and Dacia, ſome through the cowardice, others by the 
raſhneſs, of their leaders ; that the legions and troops of the 
allies were taken priſoners even in the fortified towns ; inſo- 
much, that the Romans had reaſon to apprehend the loſs, not 
only of the country bordering on the Danube, but of intire 
provinces. News was daily brought of ſome new misfortune, 
and every year diſtinguiſhed by ſome remarkable defeat *. Our 
hiſtorian did not think it ſafe to give us a more particular ac- 

. count of theſe misfortunes, or to mention the number of the 
ſlain on the ſide of the Romans in ſo many engagements, imi- 
tating therein the reſerve of Salluſt, and ſome other hiſtorians, 
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on like occaſions . Every true Roman, ſays Tacitus, wiſhed 
then to ſee the command of the armies veſted in Agricola. He 
was even propoſed to the emperor by ſeveral of his freed-men, 
ſome of them hoping by that means to haſten his ruin, while 
others had nothing in view but the reputation of their maſter 
and the welfare of the ſtate; but that jealous prince dreaded 
nothing ſo much as to truſt a man of courage with the com- 
mand of his armies d. As for the particulars of this war, we 
have related them in the hiſtory of Domitian's reign ; and 

therefore ſhall only obſerve here, that the Dacians, in the firſt 
Theyeut battle they fought, utterly defeated Appius or Oppius Sabinus, 
off Appius governor of Mafia, who was killed in the engagement ; that, 
Sabinus upon his death and the defeat of his army, they laid waſte, 
with his without controul, all Mejia, and made themſelves maſters of 
ſeveral caſtles and ftrong-holds ; that Domitian, to put a ſtop to 


ſue for peace; but the emperor, rejecting his propoſals, diſ- 
patchedCornelins Fuſcus, then præfectus prætorio, againſt him with 
the flower of his army, who, having paſſed the Danube, and en- 
gaged the Dacians, was by them cut off, with almoſt his whol: 
army. This overthrow obliged Domitian, who was alicad- 


returned to Rome, to haſten back into llyricum, whence he 
detached one of his generals, named Julian, againſt the enemy, 


not caring to expoſe his own perſon. Julian gained a complete 
victory, and put ſuch numbers of the Dacians to the ſword, 


that Decebalus, no longer able to keep the field, diſpatched | 


embaſladors anew to ſue for peace; which Domitian upon no 
terms would grant him. But in the mean time, inſtead of im- 
proving his late victory, and preſſing Decebalus, already 


reduced to great ſtraights, he turned his arms againſt the Mar- 


comanns and Quadians, and, being by the former defeated and 
put to flight, he was glad to come to an agreement with Dece- 
Domitian halus; and accordingly diſpatched embaſſadors to him with more 
concludes a advantageous propoſals than he could have aſked or expected. 


ſhameful Decebalus, reflecting on the bad ſituation of his affairs, thought 


Peace with jt adviſeable to accept the emperor's offers; but, inſtead of 

them. waiting upon him in perſon, as Domitian deſired, he appointed 
2 * his brother Diegis to ſupply his room. Diegis delivered up to 
e 99. the emperor ſome arms and a ſmall number of priſoners, and 
received, at his hands, the diadem in his brother's name “. 


2 ORos. ibid. d Tactr. ibid. © Idem ibid. Sur r. in 
Dom c. 6. p. 788. Jokn. rer. Goth. c 13. p. 629. PET. legat. 
p 23, 24. Jvv. ſat. iv. ver. 111. Dio. 1. viii. p 773. & l. Ixvii. 
p 764. Maxr. I. v. epig. 3. p. 392. 
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their ravages, haſtened into /lyr:icum, with almoſt all the 
forces of the empire; that thereupon Decebalus ſent deputies to 
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The emperor beſides agreed to pay to Decebalus a yearly ſum, 
and ſent him, at his requeſt, a great number of artificers of all 
profeſſions, ſuch artificers eſpecially as were well verſed in the 
art of contriving and making military engines. This yearly 
penſion, or, as we may call it, tribute, was punctually paid, 
ſo long as Domitian lived; and nevertheleſs, after this ſhameful 


peace, he wrote to the ſenate boaſting letters, as if he had 


obliged Decebalus to ſubmit to what terms he had thought pro- 
per to preſcribe; nay, he diſpatched to the ſenate the embaſſa- 
dors of Decebalus, with a letter of ſubmiſſion, which he pre- 
tended to have been written to him by that prince, but 
others deemed ſuppoſititious *. The ſenate decreed him a tri- 


umph, and he triumphed accordingly over the Dacians ©, and 


at the ſame time, according to Euſebius, over the Marcomanns, 
by whom he had been defeated. The ſycophants of thoſe days, 
eſpecially the poets, extolled theſe pretended victories, com- 
paring, nay, and preferring them to the victories of Alexander 
and Cæſar. But they were, or hoped to be, paid for their 
lying encomiums and flatteries. The war with the Dacians 
laſted, according to Euſebius, from the year 86, to qo, and 
Ns. itian is ſuppoſed to have triumphed in 91. After the con- 
cluſion of the peace, he cauſed a magnificent monument to be 
erected in the country of the Dacians in honour of Fuſcus, 
who was killed there f. 


THE yearly ſum, which Domitian had agreed to pay to De- 


cebalus, was punctually tranſmitted to him during the reign of 
that prince, and likewiſe the reign of his ſucceſſor Nerda; but 
Trajan, who ſucceeded Nerva, would by no means ſubmit to 


that ſhameful tribute, as he called it, alledging, that he had 


not been conquered by Decebalus. Hereupon the Dacians be- 
gan to prepare for war, ſoliciting the neighbouring nations to 
join them, eſpecially the /azygrans, at that time a powerful and 
warlike people ; but they declining, under various pretences, 


to break with the empire, Decebalus made war firſt upon them, 

and ſeized a conſiderable part of their country, which Trajan, 7;,, Fixe 
after he had conquered the Dacians, refuſed to reſtore to them, ,,, part of 
tho? they had loſt it for their fidelity to the Romans s. Dion, the country 
who relates this, does not tell us, that Trajan alledged, or had, of the 
any reaſon for not complying with the juſt demand of the [azy- lazygians. 


ang. Decebalus ſoon after turned his arms againſt the Ka- 
11295, and, paſſing the Danube, began to plunder the neigh- 
bouring provinces. With this Trajan was no-ways diſpleaſed; 


4 Dio. I. Ixvii. p. 761. © Idem ibid. p. 762. & Suk r. c 6: 
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Sabinus 


concludes a propofals than he could have aſked or 

| haneful Detebalus, — bad ſituntion of his affairs, thought 
peace with it adviſeable to accept the emperor's offers; but, inſtead of 
Lem. waiting upon him in perſon, as Domitian deſired, he appointed 
_ aft ag his brother Diegis to ſupply his room. Diegis delivered up to 
AY the emperor ſome arms and a ſmall number of priſoners, and 
received, at his hands, the diadem in his brother's name ©, 
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The emperor beſides agreed to pay to Decebalus a yearly ſum, 
and ſent him, at his requeſt, a great number of artificers of all 
profeſſions, ſuch artificers eſpecially as were well verſed in the 
art of contriving and making military engines. This yearly 
penſion, or, as we may call it, tribute, was punQually paid, 
ſo long as Domitian lived; and nevertheleſs, after this ſhameful 
peace, he wrote to the ſenate boaſting letters, as if he had 
obliged Decebalus to ſubmit to what terms he had thought pro- 
per to preſcribe ; nay, he diſpatched to the ſenate the embaſſa- 
dors of Decebalus, with a letter of ſubmiſſion, which he pre- 
tended to have been written to him by that prince, but 
others deemed ſuppoſlititious *%. The ſenate decreed him a tri- 
umph, and he triumphed accordingly over the Dactians *, and 
at the ſame time, according to Euſebius, over the Marcomanns, 
by whom he had been defeated. The ſycophants of thoſe days, 
eſpecially the poets, extolled theſe pretended victories, com- 
paring, nay, and preferring them to the victories of Alexander 
and Cæſar. But they were, or hoped to be, paid for their 
lying encomiums and flatteries. The war with the Dacians 
lated, according to Euſebius, from the year 86, to go, and 
Der itian is ſuppoſed to have triumphed in 91. After the con- 
cluſion of the peace, he cauſed a magnificent monument to be 
erected in the country of the Dacians in honour of Fuſcus, 
who was killed there f. SEES Ds 
THe yearly ſum, which Domitian had agreed to pay to De- 
cebalus, was punctually tranſmitted to him during the reign of 
that prince, and likewiſe the reign of his ſucceſſor Nerva ; but 
Trajan, who ſucceeded Nerva, would by no means ſubmit to 
that ſhameful tribute, as he called it, alledging, that he had 
not been conquered by Decebalus. Hereupon the Dacians be- 
gan to prepare for war, ſoliciting the neighbouring nations to 
join them, eſpecially the Iazygians, at that time a powerful and 
warlike people ; but they declining, under various pretences, 
to break with the empire, Decebalus made war firſt upon them, 
and ſeized a conſiderable part of their country, which Trajan, They ſeize 


after he had conquered the Dacians, refuſed to reſtore to them, ,, part of 


tho? they had loſt it for their fidelity to the Romans s. Dion, e country 
who relates this, does not tell us, that Trajan alledged, or had, of the 
any reaſon for not complying with the juſt demand of the [azy- Iazygians. 
gians. Decebalus ſoon after turned his arms againſt the Ro- 

ans, and, paſſing the Danube, began to plunder the neigh- 

bouring provinces. With this Trajan was no-ways diſpleaſed ; 
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for he wanted only a pretence to make war on the Dacians, 

whoſe growing power gave him no ſmall umbrage. Be- 

ſides, he was informed, that Decebalus maintained a friendly 
correſpondence with Pacorus king of the Parthians, whom he 

had preſented with one Callidromus taken in Max/ia by one of 

his lieutenants during the war with Damitian. The good un- 
derſtanding between theſe two powers gave Trajan no ſmall 

Their way jealouſy. He therefore no ſooner heard, that Decebalus had 
with Tra- croſſed the Danube and committed ſome hoftilities in the Ro- 
Jan. man territories, than, drawing together a mighty army, he 
Year after marched, with incredible expedition, to the banks of the Da- 
Chriff101. aube, paſſed that river without oppoſition, Decebalus not being 
appriſed of his arrival, and, entering Dacta, laid waſte the 

country far and near. Decebalus, however, not in the leaft 
diſmayed, having armed the youth of the country, marched 

| boldly to meet Trajan; whereupon a bloody engagement en- 

fued, in which great numbers fell on both fides ; but the Ro- 

mans in the end gained the victory. It was on this occaſion, 

that, linen being wanted to bind the wounds of the Romans, 

Trajan tore his own robes to ſupply that want. The emperor, 

purſuing the advantages of this victory, followed the enemy 

cloſe, and, not allowing them time to levy new forces, he har- 

raſſed them without intermiſſion to ſuch a degree, that Deceba- 

lus was in the end obliged to ſend deputies with propoſals for an 
accommodation. Trajan appointed Licinius Sura and Clau- 

dius Libianus to treat with them; but the deputies not agreeing, 

Trajan purſued his ravages, advancing from hill to hill, not 

without great danger, till he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Zermizegethuſa, the metropolis of Dacia. On the other hand, 
Maximus, one of the emperor's generals, reduced ſeveral places, 

in one of which he took the ſiſter of Decebalus priſoner, and 
recovered a Roman ſtandard, which had been loſt when Fuſcus 

was defeated and killed in the reign of Domitian. Thus De- 

cebalus was obliged at laſt to ſubmit, and comply with the hard 

terms, which Trajan thought fit to preſcribe, and we have re- 

| lated elſewhere?. However, three years after, he renewed 

the war; but, being overcome by Trajan in ſeveral encoun- 

Hs ters and ſtripped of his dominions, he choſe rather to put an end 
Dacia re. to his life, than to live in ſubjection. His head was immediately 
| = by brought to Trajan, and hy him ſent to Rome. Upon the death 
"2 2 - of Decebalus, Dacia was intirely ſubdued and reduced to a Ro- 
province. *0X province. The emperor cauſed ſeveral caſtl s to be built 
Year after in the country, and placed gariſons in them, to keep the inha- 


Crifio;, bitants in awe. He likewiſe planted a great number of colo- 
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| nies, diſtributing lands among the poor citizens of Rome and 
| of the other cities of Italy, who were willing to ſettle in Dacia. 
| The Hungarian writers mention ſeveral cities in their country 
and likewiſe in Tranſylvania, which on this occaſion were, as 
they endeavour to prove, built or peopled by the Romans. But 
| of Trajan's war with the Dacians, and the intire reduction of 
their country, we have ſpoken at length in our Roman hiftory ; 
and therefore have only hinted here at ſome of the chief events. 
, Dacia, thus reduced to a province, was governed by a Roman 
; magiſtrate, with the title of propretor, as appears from ſome 
antient inſcriptions ®. The emperor Adrian, who ſucceeded 
Trajan in 117, was for abandoning Dacia; but the regard he 
f had for the Roman citizens, who had ſettled there in great num- 
0 bers, made him alter the reſolution he had taken. However, 
N to prevent the barbarians dwelling on the other ſide of the Da- 
7 nube from invading the Roman territories, he cauſed the famous 
bridge to be broken down, which his predeceſſor had built over 
that river, and we have deſcribed in our Roman hiſtory Þ. In 73, at. 
the year 138, the firſt of the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Da- tempt in 
cians attempted to ſhake off the yoke ; but the rebellion was vin to 
ſoon quelled by the generals, whom the emperor diſpatched te of 
againſt them e. In 168, they joined the Alemanns, Marco- the yoke. 
manns, Duadians, and Sarmatians, againſt the empire; but 
the two emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus marching againſt 
them, they ſubmitted anew. However, a battle, it ſeems, 
was fought, and the victory gained by the Romans; for in this 
very year the two emperors took the title of imperator the fifth 
time à; which they never did but on occaſion of ſome victory. 
In 180, twelve thouſand Dacians being driven out of their coun- 
try by other barbarians, Sabinianus, governor of that province, 
prevailed upon them to ſettle in another part of Dacia, while 
they were in full march to join the Alemanns, then at war with 
the Romans ©. In the reign of Caracalla, the Dacians ſeem 
to have revolted anew ; for we are told, that ſome ſkirmiſhes 
were fought between them and that prince, and that they gave 
hoſtages, as a pledge of their future fidelity. Upon the reduc- 
tion of Dacia in 205, great numbers of the natives, abandon- 
ing their antient country, ſettled among the neighbouring bar- 
barians. Theſe made frequent inroads into the empire, with 
the Sarmatians, Quadians, Alemanns, &c. and their deſcend- 
ants, in the reign of Maximinus, joining the Sarmatians, com- 
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mitted dreadful ravages in the Roman provinces bordering on the 


Danube ; but were, in all likelihood, repulſed with great loſs by 
the emperor, fince the year after they broke into the empire 
Macrinus took the titles of Sarmaticus and Dacicus, as appears 
from ſeveral inſcriptions found in France and Spain 5. In the 
year 265, the thirteenth of Gallienus's reign, the Goths and 
other barbarous nations made themſelves maſters of Dacia ; for 
the loſs of that province is reckoned among the many misfor- 
Dacia be- tunes of that prince's unhappy reign b. About nine years after, 
yond the it was in great part recovered by Aurelian; but he, finding he 
Danube could not maintain it in the midſt of fo many barbarous nations 
abandoned vithout an immenſe charge, withdrew the troops appointed to 
oY _— defend it, and with them the inhabitants and their families, al- 
Yar after lotting them lands in Ma ſia and Dardania, which he made a 
Chrift274. new province, called likewiſe Dacia, and by Lactantius New 
Dacia. This province lay on the Roman fide of the Danube, 
and is placed by Vopiſcus between the two Mæſias. It com- 
priſed, according to Sanſon, part of the preſent Bulgaria and 
Servia, and had Sardica for its metropolis. The Goths ſeem 
to have ſeized on the antient Dacia abandoned by Aurelian. 
Thus were the antient Dacians either tranſplanted into the Ro- 
man territories, or diſperſed among the neighbouring barbarians 

beyond the Danube, with whom they became one nation. 


r Grur p. 151. & 158. Srox. p. 186. k Aug. Vicr. 


EvuTroy. Okos. I. vii. c. 22. p 214. FEsT. p. 670. 
The Lombards. 


The toms T H E Longobards, Langobards, or Lombards, who, in 
hands: proceſs of time, made themſelves maſters of 7taly, and 
from whom part of that country, formerly known by the name 
of Ciſalpine Gaul, is ſtill called Lombardy, are firſt mentioned 
in hiſtory by Proſper Aquitanus, biſhop of Rhegium, in the 
year 379. That writer, beginning a chronicle of his own in 
the ſaid year, after having copied till then the chronicle of St. 
22 tells us, that the Lombards, abandoning the moſt 
liftant coaſts of the ocean and their native country Scandinavia, 


people at home, attacked firſt, and overcame, about this time, 
the Vandals, then in Germany. They were headed by two 


chiefs, named [boreus and Aionus, upon whoſe death, which 


happened about ten years after, they created Agilmund, ſon to 
the latter, their firſt king, who reigned thirty-three years . It 


Pg csv. chron. GRorT. proleg. in hiſt. Goth. p. 53. 


and ſeeking new ſettlements, as they were overſtocked with 
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is to be obſerved, that, long before Proſper's time, mention is 
made of a people named Longobards ; for that name occurs in 
Ptolemy, Tacitus, and Strabo; nay, Maroboduus, who was 
contemporary with Augu/tus, is by Tacitus ſtyled king of the 
Sueves, Marcomanns, and Longobards x. In the time of Tibe- 
rius they entered into an alliance with the Cheruſcans, under 
the conduct of the celebrated Arminius, and made war upon 
Maroboduus, from whom they had revolted '. In the year 
170, the ninth of M. Aurelius's reign, ſix thouſand of them, 
who had paſſed the Danube, and, in conjunction with the 
Marcomanns, invaded the Roman dominions, were defeated by 
Vindex and Candidus, and obliged to ſue for peace v. But theſe 5, Lom 
Longobards, by moſt geographers placed between the Elbe and bards in 
the Oder, were, according to Grotius, a German nation, and Italy and 
a quite different people from the Longobards, who are men- the Lom- 
tioned by Proſper, and afterwards ſettled in Itahy n. The lat- bards in 
ter were, according to Paul Warnefrid deacon of Aquileia, Germany, 
commonly known by the name of Paulus Diaconus, and the {29 4/- 
moſt credible writers, originally a Gothic nation, and the ſame “ . 
with the Gepidæ, of whom we have ſpoken above. The Ge. 
pidæ, coming, with the other Goths, out of Scandinavia in 
three ſhips, as we have related above, ſtopped at the mouth of 
the Viſtula or the Wieſſer. From thence they advanced to the 
banks of the Danube, and, ſettling there, infeſted, as we read 
in Vopiſcus, the Roman territories with frequent incurſions. In 
proceſs of time, the Gepidæ fell out among themſelves ; and 
from this diviſion ſprung the Longobards, who are therefore, as 
Salmaſius * and Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus ? obſerve, called 
ſometimes Gepidæ and ſometimes Longobards. They wandered 
from place to place, often ſhifting their ſeats, and were thence 
called Winili, that is, wanderers ; which denomination has in- 
| duced ſome writers to think, that the Lombards and Vandals, 
named alſo Minili, were one and the ſame people. As theſe 
two nations were conſtantly changing their habitations, they 
were thence called Winili or wanderers ; but, though agreeing 
in name, they continued to be two diſtinct nations. The 
learned Sherringham is of opinion, that the Longobards men- 
tioned by Strabo, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, were of Gothic ex- 
traction; and that they were left in Germany by the celebrated 
Moden on his march through that country from Scythia into 
1 — 4 Scandinavia; but at the ſame time that writer allows the Lom- 


* Tacir.. hilt. c. 44, 46. p. 541. 55. Idem, annal. xi. 
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bards, who afterwards made themſelves maſters of Italy, to 
have been a different nation, come ſeveral ages after out of 
Scandinavia, their common country . As for the name of 
Longobards, ſome derive it from the word lack or lache, figni- 


fying in the German language water, becauſe the Lembards, 
while in Scandinavia, lived in marſhes, or near the ſear. 


den, or helle-barden, that is, from the long halberds, which 
they ſuppoſe to have been uſed by them. But Paulus Diaconus, 
who was himſelf a Lombard, though born in Itah, tells us, 
that they were called Longobards from the length of their beards; 
and with him agree Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus *, Otho Friſin- 
genſts *, Gunterus u, and Grotius ", After they had wandered 
through ſeveral countries, ſhifting their ſeats, they ſettled at 
length in Pannonia, which they held for the ſpace of forty-two 
years, and then marching into Italy, under the conduct of their 
king Alboinus, made themſelves maſters of the greater part of 
that country. We have obſerved above, that, upon the death 
of their leaders, Iboreus and Aion, they appointed Agilmund 
their firſt king. He was ſucceeded by the following princes, 
Lamiſcus, Leta, Ildeock, Gudeoc, Claffus, Tatus, Wachus, 


Malterius, Audoinus, and Alboinus, the firſt of that nation 


Paulus Diaconus tells us, that no violence or oppreflion, no 


who reigned in Italy. As for the manners of the Lombards, 


treachery or compulſion, was practiſed among them; and that 


every man enjoyed his property undiſturbed, and followed his 
profeſſion, without the leaft apprehenſion of danger. But that 


writer was perhaps ſomewhat prejudiced in favour of his coun- 


trymen; for Procopius writes, that thoſe Lombards, who had 


Fhar dreſs. 


ſerved under Nar/es againſt the Goths in Italy, were ſent back 
to their own country, on account of the diſorders they com- 
mitted ; and pope Gregory, ſurnamed the Great, who was 
but too well acquainted with the Lombards, calls them, in ſe- 
veral parts of his works, a moſt wicked nation, perhaps they 


neither deſerved the encomiums of Paulus nor the reproaches 


of Gregory; at leaſt it does not appear from their conduct, 
while maſters of /taly, that they did. Paulus Diaconus, ſpeak- 


ing of their dreſs, tells us, that their cloaths were looſe, and 


for the moſt part of linen, ſuch as the Anglo. Saxons wore, be- 


ing interwoven with various colours; that their ſhoes were open 


to the end of their foot, and that they uſed to button or lace 
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them *. From ſome antient paintings it appears, that they 
ſhaved the back part of their heads; but that their hair was long 
before, their locks being parted and laid on each fide of their 
foreheads. As for their hiſtory, we ſhall here relate what we 
find in Paulus Diaconus, but will not take upon us to vouch 
the truth of what that author writes. 

THe Goths in Scandinavia, overſtocked with people at home, 
ſent out frequent colonies in queſt of new ſettlements. One, Their /+- 
among the reſt, leaving their native country, put to ſea in three weral mi- 
ſhips : one of theſe ſailed ſlower than the other two, and ſtop- gratzians, 
ped in the end at the Viſtula. The Goths on board this ſhip | : 
were called, as we have obſerved above, Gepidæ, from a word 
in their language ſignifying /ow. Theſe Gepide, unwilling to 
proceed farther, ſettled in an iſland formed by the Viſtula, and 
continued there, till their numbers were ſo increaſed, that the 
iſland could no longer ſupport them. They then began to 
roam about the neighbouring countries in queſt of new ſeats ; 
and thence were called Winili, or wanderers. They quarrelled 
at length among themſelves, and agreed to part. Paulus Dia- 
cenus writes, that the country, where they had ſettled, being 
no longer able to maintain them, they divided themſelves into 
three parts, one whereof, on whom the lot ſhould fall, was to 
go in queſt of new habitations. But moſt other writers ſuppoſe 
the Longobards to have ſprung from the diviſion of the Gepidæ 
quarrelling among themſelves. Be that as it will, thoſe who 
went out choſe for their leaders [boreus and Aion, the ſons of 
one Gambara, a woman univerſally reſpected on account of her 
wiſdom. Under their conduct they firſt ſettled in a country, 
by Paulus Diaconus called Scoringa, bordering on that which 
was then held by the Vandals, who, ſoon after their arrival, 
gave them to underſtand, that they muſt either pay tribute or 
prepare for war. The two leaders, by advice of their mother, 
returned anſwer, That, though they were few in number, they 
preferred war to ſervitude and ſubjection. Hereupon a blood The 4 
engagement enſued, in which the Yandals were utterly defeated. fo 2 ; "i 
But the Gepidæ, whom we ſhall henceforth call Lombards, Vandals. 
though that name was perhaps given them afterwards, being 85 
ſorely diſtreſſed with famine, reſolved to abandon Scoringa, 
and ſettle in a more fruitful country. They ſet out accordingly 
for Mauringa ; but the Aſſipitti denying them a paſſage thro' 
their territories, they reſolved to attempt it by force. In order 
to ſtrike terror into the enemy, who were far ſuperior to them 
in number, they gave out, that they had among them Cyno- 
cephali, or men with dogs heads; which report ſo terrifigd the 
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Afepitti, that, not caring to engage ſo dreadful an enemy, and 
having one among them of extraordinary ſtrength ard courage, 
they reſolved to put the whole to the iſſue of a ſingle combat; 
which they no ſooner propoſed to the Lombards, than the pro- 
poſal was accepted, the two nations agreeing, that, if the 
champion of the Aſſipitti ſhould overcome, the paſſage ſhould 
be denied ; but, if the Lombard proved victorious, the reſt 
ſhould be allowed to paſs unmoleſted. The two champions en- 
gaged in the fight of both armies; and the Lombard having gained 
the victory, a paſlage was granted to the whole nation, pur- 
ſuant to the agreement. Upon their arrival in Mauringa, to 
increaſe the number of their warriors, they ſet all their ſlaves at 


liberty, who, though of different countries, became one na- 


tion with them. From Mauringa, where they ſtaid but a 
ſhort time, they proceeded to Gothland, and there made them- 
ſelves maſters of Anthabet, Bathaib, and Urgundiab, which 
our hiſtorian conjectures to be names of towns. In Gothland 
died their two leaders, Iboreus and Aion, upon whoſe death 
the Lombards reſolved to chuſe a king, after the manner of 
other nations; and accordingly conferred that dignity on Agil- 


mund the ſon of Aion, who is ſaid to have been killed by the 


Bulgarians, after he had reigned thirty-three years. He was 
ſucceeded by Lamiſcus or Lamiſſio, ſo called from the word 


lama, ſignifying in their language a f5/b-pond; for his mother, 


by profeſſion a harlot, is ſaid to have thrown him, with ſix 


other males, of whom ſhe was delivered at the ſame time, into 
a fiſh-pond. Lamiſſio was luckily ſaved by Agilmund, who, 
paſling that way, and obſerving the children, ſtopped his horſe, 


and ſtretching out his ſpear to them, one of them took hold of 


it, and was by that means ſaved. The king, not doubting but 
he would one day prove a great man, ordered him to be brought 
up with great care, calling him Lamis-ſhon, that is, the ſon of 


a fiſh-pond. He is ſaid to have gained a victory over the Ama- 


Zzuns, and to have behaved, on ſeveral other occaſions, with 
ſuch reſolution and intrepidity, that, upon the death of Agil- 
mund, the Lombards, with one voice, proclaimed him king. He 
no ſooner found himſelf inveſted with this dignity, than, bent 
upon revenging the death of his predeceſſor, he marched againſt 
the Bulgarians; and though his men gave way at fiift, vet in 
the end, being animated by the words and example of their 
new king, they gained a complete victory. Lamiſſio was ſuc- 


years, by deck or Hildehac, as was Ildeocſ by Gudeock. In the 
reign of the latter, Odoacer king of Italy having killed Feletheu, 
king of the Rugians dwelling beyond the Danube, and either 
put to the ſword, or carried into captivitv, the whole — 
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the Lombards came and ſettled in their country, then deſtitute 
of inhabitants. During their ftay in Rugiland (for ſo the 
country of the Rygians is called by our hiſtorian) their king 
Gudeock died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Claffus, after 
whom reigned Tatus, in whoſe time the Lombards, leaving 
Rugiland, ſettled in the champaign country bordering on the 
Danube, where a war breaking out between them and the He- 
ruli, the latter were defeated with great ſlaughter, their king Yeir king 
Rodulphus being ſlain, with the flower of their nation. The Tatus 
victorious Lombards divided the rich plunder ; but Tatus their gains a 
king took for his ſhare only the ſtandard of Rodulphus, called great vie- 
bandum, with the helmet he uſed to wear in battle. Not long %% 9ver 
after, Tatus was ſlain by Wacho, ſon to his brother Zuchilo. ibe Heruli. 
Aildichus, the fon of Tatus, endeavoured to revenge his fa- 
ther's death, and make good the juſt claim he had to the 
crown; but was in ſeveral encounters defeated by Macho, and 
in the end obliged to take refuge among the neighbouring Ge- 
pidæ. Wacho is ſaid to have ſubdued the Szeves. He had 
three wives, viz. Ranicunda, daughter to the king of the Thu- 
ringians; eee. daughter of the king of the * 
and Salinga, daughter of the king of the Heruli. By the lat- 
ter he had Walterius, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom, and 
reigned about ſeven years. After Walterius came Audoinus, in Audoinus 
whoſe reign a war being kindled between the Lombards and the defeats tbe 
| Gepide, a bloody battle was fought, in which the latter were Gepidz. 

utterly defeated. The ſignal victory gained on this occaſion by 

the Lombards, was chiefly owing to Alboinus, the king's ſon ; 

for the young prince having engaged and killed with his own 

hand Thor:iſmund, the ſon of Turiſind king of the Gepidæ, the 

enemy, who had fought till then with great reſolution and in- 

trepidity, hearing the king's ſon was killed, betook themſelves 

to a precipitous ſight. The victorious Lombards, upon their 

return home, begged their king to indulge his ſon, by way of 

reward for his gallant behaviour, the honour of dining with 

him, which was deemed no leſs honourable among the Lom- 

bards, than a triumph was among the Romans. The king an- 

ſwered, That, by an antient and immemorial cuſtom among 

the Lombards, that honour and mark of diſtinction was not to 

be granted, even to the princes of the blood royal, till they had 

publicly appeared in the armour of ſome foreign prince killed in 

battle with their own hand. Hereupon Alboinus, attended only 

by forty reſolute young men, repaired to the court of Turiſind, 

to demand the armour of that prince's ſon, whom he had killed 

in the above-mentioned battle, being reſolved, if any violence 

was offered him, to fell his life dear. The king received him 

in a moſt obliging manner, entertained him at his table, and, 
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admiring his courage and intrepidity, complied with his demand, 
and diſmiſſed him not only unmoleſted, but loaded with rich 
preſents. Upon his return home, after he had publicly appear- 
ed in the armour of Thoriſmund, he was, at a grand entertain- 
ment, allowed to fit at a table with the king his father. In the 
The Lem. reign of Audoinus, the Lombards were, by the emperor Ju/ti- 


_—_— nian, allowed to ſettle in Pannonia . Thus far Paulus Dia- 


condud of con of the various migrations, wars, and conqueſts, of the 
Audoinus, Lombards, from their firſt leaving Scandinavia, to their ſettlin 

ſettle in in Pannonia. His account is, as the reader muſt have obſerv- 
Pannonia. ed, interwoven with ſome fables; but, in the main, he agrees 
Year after with Proſper Aquitanus, who wrote before his time; with Er- 


Chriſt526. chempetus, who flouriſhed after; and likewiſe with Procopius, 


who lived in the reign of the emperor Juſtinian, whoſe ſecre- k 


tary he was, and conſequently well acquainted with the Lom- 
bards. The latter writer, in ſpeaking of the above-mentioned 
war between the Lombards and the Herul:, tells us, that the 
Lombards had been formerly obliged to pay tribute to the He- 
ruli *, of which no notice is taken by our hiſtorian. The 
names of the various countries, in which the Lombards are 
ſaid by Paulus Diaconus to have ſettled, have occaſioned great 
debates among the later hiftorians and geographers, and ſeveral 
conjectures have been offered; but all we know with any foun- 
dation is, that the countries mentioned by that writer lay be- 
tween the mouth of the Viſtula, where the Lombards coming 
from Scandinavia are ſuppoſed to have ſtopped, and Pannonia, 
where they ſettled in Juſtinian's time, TOs 
Audoinus dying, the brave Alboinus was by the Lombards 
proclaimed king. Upon his acceſſion to the crown, he mar- 
ried Clodiſvinta, daughter of Clotharius, king of the Franks, 
by whom he had but one daughter, named by ſome Apiſunda, 
and, by others Albiſvinela. About the ſame time, died Turi- 
find king of the Gepidæ, and was ſucceeded by his fon Cuni- 
mund, who, to revenge the death of his brother Thoriſmund, 
made war upon the Lombards. Hereupon Alboinus, entering 


into an alliance with the Hunns, then known by the name of 


; Avares, took the ficld, and, in the firſt battle that was fought, 
Alboinus killed the king of the Gepide with his own hand, put their 
rs army to the rout, and, purſuing his victory, cut ſuch numbers 
% %, 1” of them in pieces, that they ceaſed to be a nation, as we have 
_ Gepicz EW 77 1 ; "Ao 

4% %, related above. Alloinus, having cauſed the deceaſed king's 


ob bays head to be ſtruck off, made a cup of his ſkull, called, in the _ 
. language of the Lombards, ſchala, which he made uſe of in all 4 


Paul. Dic. de geſt. Longob. I. i. & ii. 
Goth. 1. ii. c. 14. 


public 
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public entertainments. However, having taken, among many 

other captives of great diſtinction, the late king's daughter, by 

name Roſimunda, he married her upon the death of his former 

wife Cladiſvinta . By this victory Alboinus gained great fame 

and reputation, not only among the Gothic nations, whoſe 

bards celebrated his proweſs and valour in their poems, but like- 

wiſe among the Romans; inſomuch, that Narſes, who had 

been ſent by Juſtinian to drive the Goths out of [taly, courted 

his friendſhip, and, entering into an alliance with him, ſolicit- 

ed his affiſtance to put in execution the commiſſion he had re- 

ceived. Alboinus ſent him a choice body of men, who, croſ- Sendt a 
ing the Adriatic gulf, landed in Italy, and, joining the Ro- Lede, 
mans, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that battle, in which Toti la ca 
was killed. The war being ended, they were ſent home loaded 8 p 
with rich preſents, u per. faithful allies to the Romans, Narſes a. 
whom they aſſiſted on all occaſions, ſo long as they inhabited 241, be 
Pannonia ®, Thus Paulus Diaconus. But Procopius writes, Goths. 
that the Lombards, who came to the aſſiſtance of Narſes, com- Year after 
mitted every- where unheard of diſorders, pillaging the open Chri/t5 53. 
country, burning the villages, and not ſparing even the holy | 
virgins , inſomuch, that the Roman general was obliged to ſend 

them home before the war was ended, charging the two gene- 

rals Valerianus and Damianus to accompany them, with a body 

of troops, to the confines of the empire, in order to reſtrain 

them from plundering the countries through which they paſſed e. 

Be that as it will, it is certain, that Narſes, whom we may 

juſtly ſtyle the deliverer of Italy, maintained, ſo long as he go- 

verned that country, a ſtrict friendſhip and correſpondence with _ 
Alboinus king of the Lombards ; ſo that it was no difficult mat- 77, 7 gm... 
ter for him to perſuade that warlike and ambitious prince to at- bards ;- 
tempt the conqueſt of Italy. Of this memorable event Paulus cin 
Diaconus, the author who deferves moſt credit in what con- Italy. 
cerns the Lombards, gives us the following account; Nar/es 

having, with the aſſiſtance of the Lombards, delivered Italy 

from the yoke of the Gothe, ſent back into Pannonia his victo- 

rious auxiliaries, loaded with rich preſents. There they con- 

tinued faithful to their engagements with the Romans, whom 

they were ready to aſſiſt on all occaſions. In the mean time, 

Juſtinian dying, Narſes, who governed Italy with an abſolute 

way, and had acquired immenſe wealth, was by the [talzans 

accuſed to the emperor Juin II. the ſucceſſor of Fuftinian, 

and to the empreſs Sophia, as if he aſpired at the ſovereignty of 

the country. Hereupon he was recalled, and Longinus was 


auf. Dic. ibid. ©. 27. b dem ibid. c. 2. © Pko- 
or bell. Goth. 1 iv. c. 33. 
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 Alboinus, with whom he was well 


and continued in great credit at Conſtantinople. This they aſ- 


ſert upon the authority of Chorippus, a poet and grammarian of 


Africa, who flouriſhed at that time, and was then at Con/tan- 


tinople, where he ſaw Narſes preſent at the emperor Juſtin's _ 
coronation, and attending him ſoon after, when he gave au- 
dience to the embaſſadors of the Avares. But this objection 
the learned Petavius has intirely removed, ſhewing, that Cho- 
rippus ſpeaks of another Narſes, much younger than the cele- 


commander ; and that there were three of that name 
living at the ſame time, viz. the renowned deliverer of /taly, who 
died at Rome ſome time after he had called in the Lombards ; 
the brother of Aratius ; and the Nar/es whom Chorippus men- 


tions in his poem, commending him on account of his tal! 


ſtature, comely countenance, graceful perſon, and beautiful 
hair (K). It is ſurpriſing Baronius ſhould think, that ſuch a 


deſcription ſuited an old eunuch. The Narſes, of whom 


Chorippus ſpeaks, was burnt alive in the year 605, by the 
command of Phocas, Baronius adds, that, according to our 


a Paul. Diac. de geſt. Longob. I. ii. c. 1, 5, 6, & ſeq. © Ba- 
RON. ad ann. 568. | 


(K) The words of the poet are: 8 
| Armiger interea, domini veſtigia luftrans, 


Eminet excelſus ſuper omnia vertice Nar ſes 
Amina, & auguſiam cultu prefulſerat aulam, 
| Comptus cæſarie, formaque inſignis & ore (1). 


It is ſurpriſing, that Baronius ſhould think the celebrated Nar/cs 8 


be deſcribed by theſe verſes, who was an eunuch, and at this time, 
that is, at the beginning of Juſtin's reign, ſtricken in years. 


(1) Chorip, I. iii. ver 230. 


hiſtorian, 


| | 


ſent to ſucceed him; nay, as he was an eunuch, the empreſs 
is reported to have ſaid, that his employment at Conflantinople © 
ſhould be to diſtribute, in the apartment of her women, the © 
Whether portion of wool, which each of them was to ſpin. Narſes, | 
Narſes be- enraged at this ſevere and inſolent reflection, 7 will begin, ſaid 
frayed Ita- he, ſuch a web as ſbe ſhall never be able ta finiſh ; and imme» - 
ly ro the diately diſpatched meſſengers to the Lombardi, inviting tbem 
| _ into Italy. With the meſſengers he ſent ſeveral preſents to 
; acquainted, and ſome of the 
beſt fruits Italy afforded, as baits to allure him and his ſubjeAs 
to attempt the conqueſt of ſo fertile a country l. Thus Paulus 
| Diaconus. But Baronius © and ſome other writers reje this 
account as fabulous, alledging, that Nar/es had been recalled 
the year before by Juſlin, at whoſe inauguration he afliſted, 


— c 
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hiſtorian, Narſes dying at Rome, his body was put into a leaden 
coffin, and conveyed from Rome to Conſtantinople, where it 
was honourably interred . Now, it is not by any means pro- 
bable, ſays Baronius, that the emperor would have ſuffered any 
honours to be paid him after his death, had he treacherouſly de- 
livered up Italy to the Lombards. To this Petavius anſwers, 
that his treachery was not known «cither to the Greeks or Las 
tins, till ſome time after his death, when it was diſcovered by 
the Lombards themſelves, owning, that they had been invited 
into Italy by Narſes. That brave commander was, according 
to Paulus Diaconus, a man of great piety, and had, as we are 
told by Evagrius 5 and N:cephorus d, a particular veneration for 
the virgin Mary, imploring her affiſtance before he entered upon 
any enterpriſe, and aſcribing the ſucceſs, that attended his arms, 
to her protection; and this is what induced Baronius to write 
in his favour, and endeavour to clear him from the treachery, 
with which he is charged by our hiftorian. | 

Bur to reſume the thread of our hiſtory : Alboinus, highly 
pleaſed with the opportunity that offered of invading Italy, a 
country with which the Lombards were already well acquaint- 
ed, began, without loſs of time, to make the neceſſary pr 
rations for his intended expedition. In the firſt place, he ſoli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of the Saxons, his old friends and allies, 
promiſing to ſhare with them his future conqueſts. The Sax- 
ens readily cloſed with his propoſals, and ſent him twenty thou- 
ſand men, with their wives and children i. He likewiſe receive 
ed powerful ſuccours from other nations, namely from the Ge- 
pidæ, then his ſubjects, from the Bulgarians, Sarmatians, 
Pannonians, Sueves, Noricans, &c k. Having thus drawn to- 
gether a numerous and powerful army, before he ſet out, he 
entered into a ſtrict alliance with the Hunns, the moſt powerful 
of his neighbours, leaving Pannauia to them, upon this con- 
dition, that, if the expedition he was going upon ſhould not 
| ſucceed, the Lombards ſhould be allowed to re-enter upon their _ 
former poſſeſſions. Having concerted ſuch other meaſures as he % Lom? 
thought neceſſary for ſo great an undertaking, he ſet out with bards er 
his whole nation, their wives and children, ing with them ou? for 
all their moveables and whatever they had of value, and, leav- Italy. 
ing Pannonia after a ſtay of forty-two years there, took their Tear after 
route towards Italy. They began their march in the month of C5ri//568, 
April, juſt after Eaſter, which fell that year on the firſt day of 

the month, in the firſt indiction, in the third year of Jin II. 


f Paul. Diac. ibid. 8 EvACR. I. iv. c. 23, b Niceen. 

l. xvii c. 13. Paul. Dic. ibid. * Anonym. apud Camil. 
Pel. I. ii. c. 12. | 
the 
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the ninth of John III. biſhop of Rome, and in the year of the 
Enter chriſtian æra 568. Alboinus, with his army, and the promiſ- 
Italy, and cuous multitude that followed it, arrived, by the way of IMHria, 
make on the borders of Italy, which he entered without the leaft op- 
themſelves poſition, and, advancing through the province of Venetia to the 
maſters of city of Aquileia, found the whole country abandoned, the inha- 
ſeveral pitants being fled to the neighbouring iſlands in the Adriatic. 
He no ſooner appeared before Aguileia, than the gates were 
opened to him by the few inhabitants who had the courage to 
ſtay, the reſt having, upon the news of his approach, fled with 
their moſt valuable effects, following therein the example of 
their patriarch Paulinus, who, carrying with him all the uten- 
ſils of his church, had taken refuge in an iſland. From Agui- 
leia Alboinus advanced to Forum Fulii, now Friuli, which 


likewiſe ſurrendered. In this city he paſſed the winter, diſ- | 


perfing his troops among the neighbouring villages, where they 
were plentifully ſupplied by the natives with all forts of provi- 
ſions. During the winter, Alboinus reduced the city of Friuli 
and its territory to a dukedom, conferring the title of duke on 
his nephew Giſulphus, whom he appointed to guard and govern 
thoſe territories, which were, in a manner, the gates of Itah, 
through which every invader muſt firſt force his paſſage. Thus 
Friuli was erected into a dutchy, and ſuch it has continued ever 
ſince. The following year 569, Alboinus, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 


allowed him to take the field, moved forward with his army, 


and, without the leaſt oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of Tri- 
vigi and Oderzo, From thence he marched to Monte Celce, 
Vicenza, Verona, and Trent, which ſurrendered to him upon 


the firſt ſummons. In each of theſe cities he left a ſtrong gari- 


ſon of Lombards, under the command of an officer, whom he 
diſtinguiſhed with the title of duke ; but theſe dukes were only 
officers and governors of cities, and bore that title no longer 
than the prince thought fit to continue them in their command 
or government. Such likewiſe were the firſt dukes in Gaul, 


as Paulus Amilius well obſerves l. Alboinus left Padua, and 


ſeveral other cities, behind him, either becauſe they lay too 
much out of his way, or becauſe they were well gariſoned, and 
it would take up too much of his time to beficge them. Thus 
ended the ſecond campaign of the Lombards in Italy. The 


third proved no leſs ſucceſsful ; for entering Liguria upon the 
return of the ſpring, the inhabitants were ſo terrified at his ap- 


proach, that, leaving their habitations, they fled, with ſuch of 
their effects as they could carry off, to the moſt remote and in- 
acceſſible parts of the mountains; ſo that the cities of Brefcta, 


' Paul, Eu de reb. Franc. e. 6, 
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Bergamo, Ledi, Como, and the other towns of Liguria, quite 
to the Alps, being almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, received him, 
without attempting to make the leaſt reſiſtance. He then ad- | 
vanced to Milan, the capital of Liguria, which, after a ſhort | | 
ſiege, ſurrendered, moſt of the inhabitants, ſeeing there were 
not forces in the place ſufficient for its defence, being retired, 
with Honoratus their biſhop, to Genoa. Upon the reduction of Alboinus | 
Milan, the Lombards, with joyful acclamations, proclaimed proclaimed —— 
and ſaluted Alboinus king of Italy, lifting him up upon a ſhield 4g of 
in the midſt of the army, according to the cuſtom of their na- Italy. 
tion, and preſenting him with a lance, which, among them, Lear after 
was the enſign of royalty. From this time hiſtorians date the Griſt 579. 
beginning of the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, which = 
laſted for the ſpace of two hundred years and upwards. 
{ Alboinus, now veſted with royal authority, marched from 
Milan to Pavia; but meeting there with a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, as the place was well gariſoned, and furniſhed with 
great plenty of proviſions, he left part of his army to puſh on 
the ſiege, and with the reſt reduced Piacenza, Parma, Mo- 
dena, and the other inland cities both in Emilia and Tuſcany. 
He then marched into Umbria, and there made himſelf maſter 
of Spoleto, which he made the metropolis of Umbria ; and, 
erecting the city and its territory into a dukedom, appointed 
Feroaldus, whom he dignified with the title of duke, governor 
of that diſtrict. The governors of the other cities of note 
were honoured with the ſame title, as were the cities with that 
of dutchies, which title moſt of them retain to this day n. 
From Umbria Alboinus returned to the ſiege of Pavia, which 
at length ſurrendered, after it had held out with great reſolution 
for three years and ſome months. The king, highly incenſed 
againſt the inhabitants, had vowed to put them all to the 
ſword ; but we are told, that, as he was entering the city on 
horſeback, his horſe fell under him in the middle of the gate, 
and could not by any means be raiſed, till, at the perſuaſion of 
one of his followers, he revoked the cruel vow he had made; 
when his horſe ſtarting up of himſelf, he proceeded to the palace 
built by Theodoric king of the Oftrogoths, whither the people, 
to whom he had promiſed indemnity, crouded to ſee him, and 
to ſwear allegiance to their new prince ®. As Pavia was a . 
city of great ſtrength and conveniently ſituated, Alboinus and |, ,,, 
his ſucceſſors choſe it for the place of their reſidence ; whence ,,,,,,,,1;, 
it became the metropolis of the kingdom of the Lombards, ;# the 
and was raiſed above all the other cities ſubject to them. Al- Ling dem of 
boinus, now maſter of great part of Italy, that is, of all Vene- oh 2 

| ards. 


Pavia ſur- 
renders, 


" Paul, Diac. I. iii. c. 7. 'Idem ibid. 
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tia, Liguria, Emilia, Hetruria, and Umbria, reſolved to 
eftabliſh peace and good order throughout the countries he had 
already reduced, before he made any further conqueſts. But he 
was in the mean time ſlain by the treachery of his wife, in the 
fourth year of his reign. This princeſs, called Ro/imund, was 
the daughter of Cunimund, king of the Gepidæ, whom Alboi- 
nus had killed with his own hand in battle, and made a cup of 
his ſkull, as we have related above. Our hiſtorian aſſures us, 
that he himſelf had ſeen this cup ®. Though Alboinus thus in- 
ſulted the memory of his conquered enemy, yet, upon the 
death of his firſt wife, he married his daughter, and was, by 
her contrivance, murdered on the following occaſion : As the 
king was one day feaſting at Verona with his chief favourites 
and principal officers, in the height of his mirth he ſent for the 
queen, and, filling the deteſted cup, commanded her to drink 

merrily with her father. Reſimund, ſtruck with horror, hurried 
out of the room, and, highly incenſed againſt her huſband for 
thus barbarouſly triumphing over the misfortunes of her family, 
reſolved, at all events, to make him pay dear for ſuch an inhu- 
man and affronting conduct. Accordingly ſhe immediately diſ- 


covered her intention to Helmichild, the king's ſchilpor, as the | 


Lombards called him, that is ſh1eld-bearer, a youth of great 
boldneſs and intrepidity. Helmichild peremptorily refuſed to 
imbrue his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, or to be any- 
ways acceſſory to his death ; and in this reſolution he perſiſted, 


till he was, by a ſhameful ſtratagem, forced by the queen to a 


compliance; for ſhe, knowing that he carried on an intrigue 
with one of her ladies, placed herſelf one night in her bed, 
and, receiving the youth, indulged him, as if ſhe had been his 
own miſtreſs, in his amorous deſires ; which ſhe had no ſooner 
done, than, diſcovering herſelf to the deceived lover, ſhe told 
him, that he muſt now either put the king to death, or be put 


to death by him. Helmichild, well appriſed that, after what he | 


had done, his ſafety depended upon the death of the king, en- 
gaged in the treaſon, which he otherwiſe abhorred. One day 
therefore, while Alboinus was repoſing in his chamber after 
dinner, Helmichild, with ſome others, whom he had made 
privy to his deſign, breaking in unexpectedly, fell upon the 
king with their daggers. Alboinus, ſtarting up at their firſt 
coming in, laid hold of his ſword, which he had always by 
him; but having attempted in vain to draw it, the queen hav- 
ing before-hand faſtened it in the ſ:abbard, he defended himſelf 


' A®%oinns for ſome time with a footſtool; but was in the end overpowered 
murdered, and diſpatched with many wounds. Such was the end of Al. 

Jar after | a 
Criſ575. 
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boinus, the firſt king of the Lombards in Italy, and one of the 
greateſt princes of the age in which he lived. He was both a 
warlike and prudent prince, being, according to the character 
the antients give him, no leſs ſkilled in the arts of government 
than in thoſe of war. His friendſhip was courted by all the 
princes of thoſe times, eſpecially by the emperor Juſtinian, 
who was glad to enter into an alliance with him while he was 
ſtill in Pannonia. Accordingly he aſſiſted Narſes, as we have 
hinted above, in his wars with the Goths, and, ſo long as that 
great man continued in favour at court, was ready to ſerve the 
Romans on all occafions. The little oppoſition he met with in 
the reduction of Italy, was, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
new form of government, of which hereafter, introduced by 
the exarch Longinus, ſent by 222 the younger to ſucceed 
Narſes, who had driven the Goths quite out of Italy, and had 
governed thoſe provinces with great reputation, as the empe- 
ror's lieutenant, for the ſpace of thirteen years. Baronius ſup- 
poſes Alboinus to have led the Lombards out of Scandinavia, to 
have brought them into Pannonia, and from thence, after they 
had continued forty-two years in that country, into Italy. But what 
that annaliſt writes on this head is ſcarce worthy of notice, ſince 
he can only alledge a few groundleſs conjectures to ſupport his 
opinion; and, on the other hand, Paulus Diaconus, the only 
author who has given us a tolerable account of the affairs of the 
Lombards, writes, that Alboinus was the tenth king of the 
Lombards ; that, under the conduct not of Alboinus, but of 
Boreus and Aion, they left Scandinavia, or at leaſt the countries 
at the mouth of the Viſtula; that, upon the death of theſe two 
leaders, they choſe Agilmund for their firſt king; and laſtly, 
that, after having often their ſeats, they ſettled at laſt 
in Pannonia, under the conduct of Audoinus, the father of 
Alboinus. 


Bur to return to Roſimund: ſhe had promiſed to marry Hel- 


michild as ſoon as he had diſpatched the king her huſband, and 
to beſtow upon him, with her perſon, the kingdom of the 
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Lombards. She married him accordingly ; but was fo far from Roſimurd 
being able to beſtow upon him the crown, that they were both #;., ,, the 
obliged to ſave themſelves by flight, the Lombards being highly cafe 
provoked againſt them for the death of a prince, whom, in a ah the 


manner, they adored, and unalterably determined to bring to rea of 
condign puniſhment the authors of ſo barbarous a murder. Ro- he Lom- 


ſimund therefore, with her new huſband, and her daughter bards. 


Hlbiſvinda, withdrew in the night-time, and fled to Longinus 


the exarch, reſiding at Ravenna, taking with her all the jewels 


and treaſure of her late huſband. LZonginus received her with 


Vol. XVIII. 4 L the 
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tia, Liguria, Emilia, Hetruria, and Umbria, reſolved to 
eftabliſh peace and good order throughout the countries he had 
already reduced, before he made any further conqueſts. But he 
was in the mean time lain bv the treachery of his wife, in the 
fourth year of his reign. This princeſs, called Reſ mund, was 
the daughter of Cunimund, king of the Gepidz, whom Alboi. 
nus had killed with his own hand in battle, and made a cup of 
his ſkull, as we have related above. Our hiſtorian aſſures 
that he himſelf had ſeen this cup ®. Thuugh Alboinus thus in- 
ſulted the memory of his conquered enemy, yet, upon the 


death of his firſt wife, he married his daughter, and was, by 


her contrivance, murdered on the following occaſion : As the 
king was one day feaſting at Verona with his chief favourites 
and principal officers, in the height of his mirth he ſent for the 


queen, and, filling the deteſted cup. commanded her to drink 


merrily with her father. Reimund, ſtruck with horror, hurried 
out of the room, and, highly incenſed againſt her huſband for 
thus barbarouſly triumphing over the misfortunes of her family, 
reſolved, at all events, to make him pay dear for ſuch an inhu- 


man and affronting conduct. Accordingly ſhe immediately diſ- 


covered her intention to Helmichild, the king's ſchilpor, as the 


Lombards called him, that is Hpield- bearer, a youth of great 


boldneſs and intrepidity. Helmichild peremptorily refuſed to 


 Imbrue his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, or to be any- 
ways acceſſory to his death ; and in this reſolution he perſiſted, 


till he was, by a ſhameful ſtratagem, forced by the queen to a 
compliance ; for ſh:, knowing that he carried on an intrigue 
with one of her ladies, placed herſelf one night in her bed, 
and, receiving the youth, indulged him, as if ſhe had been his 
own miſtreſs, in his amorous deſires; which ſhe had no ſooner 
done, than, diſcovering herſelf to the deceived lover, ſhe told 


bim, that he muſt now either put the king to death, or be put 


to death by him. Helmichild, well appriſed that, after what he 
had done, his ſafety depended upon the death of the king, en- 
gaged in the treaſon, which he otherwiſe abhorred. One day 
therefore, while Alboinus was repoſing in his chamber after 
dinner, Helmichild, with ſome others, whom he had made 
privy to his deſign, breaking in une xpectedly, fell upon the 


king with their daggers. Alloinus, ſtarting up at their firſt 


coming in, laid hold of his ſward, which he had always by 


him; but having attempted in vain to draw it, the queen hav- 


APboinus 
murdered. 
Jar after 


" Corrfl67 5. 


ing before-hand faſtened it in the ſabbard, he defended himſelf 
for ſome time with a footſtool ; but was in the end overpowered 
and diſpatched with many wounds. Such was the end of 4!- 


, Idem, I. ü. c. 14. 


beinus, 
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boinus, the firſt king of the Lombards in Italy, and one of the 
greateſt princes of the age in which he lived. He was both a 
warlike and prudent prince, being, according to the character 
the antients give him, no leſs ſkilled in the arts of government 
than in thoſe of war. His friendſhip was courted by all the 
princes of thoſe times, eſpecially by the emperor Juſtinian, 
who was glad to enter into an alliance with him while he was 
ſtill in Pannonia. Accordingly he aſſiſted Narſes, as we have 
hinted above, in his wars with the Goths, and, ſo long as that 
great man continued in favour at court, was ready to ſerve the 
Romans on all occafions. The little oppoſition he met with in 
the reduction of Italy, was, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
new form of government, of which hereafter, introduced by 
the exarch Longinus, ſent by Juſtinian the younger to ſucceed 
Narſes, who had driven the Geths quite out of Italy, and had 
governed thoſe provinces with great reputation, as the empe- 
ror's lieutenant, for the ſpace of thirteen years. Baronius ſup- 


poſes Alboinus to have led the Lombards out of Scandinavia, to 


have brought them into Pannonia, and from thence, after they 


had continued forty-twoyearsin that country, into Italy. But what 


that annaliſt writes on this head is ſcarce worthy of notice, ſince 
he can only alledge a few groundleſs conjectures to ſupport his 
opinion; and, on the other hand, Paulus Diaconus, the only 
author who has given us a tolerable account of the affairs of the 
Lombards, writes, that Alboinus was the tenth king of the 


Lombards ; that, under the conduct not of Alboinus, but of 


Iboreus and Aion, they left Scandinavia, or at leaſt the countries 
at the mouth of the Viſtula; that, upon the death of theſe two 
leaders, they choſe Agilmund for their firſt king; and laſtly, 


that, after having often changed their ſeats, they ſettled at laſt 


in Pannonia, under the conduct of Audoinus, the father of 
Alboinus. 


Bur to return to Roſimund: ſhe had promiſed to marry Hel- 


michild as ſoon as he had diſpatched the king her huſband, and 
to beſtow upon him, with her perſon, the kingdom of the 


Lombards. She married him accordingly ; but was fo far from Roſimurd 
being able to beſtow upon him the crown, that they were both flies to the 
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obliged to ſave themſelves by flight, the Lombards being highly 2c 
provoked againſt them for the death of a prince, whom, in a a e 


manner, they adored, and unalterably determined to bring to rca/ure of 
condign puniſhment the authors of ſo barbarous a murder. Ro- e Lom- 
mund therefore, with her new huſband, and her daughter bards. 


Altifvinda, withdrew in the night-time, and fled to Longinus 


the exarch, reſiding at Ravenna, taking with her all the jewels 
and treaſure of her late huſband, Longinus received her with 


Vol. XVIII. . the 
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the greateſt marks of friendſhip and kindneſs, and aſſured her 
of his protection. She had not been long in Ravenna, when 
the exarch, judging a favourable opportunity now offered to 

make himſelf king of Italy, by means of Roftmund and her 

treaſure, imparted his deſign to her, and declared his intention 
to marry her, prov! ſome means or other, ſhe diſpatch- 
ed Helmichild. Roſimumd, highly pleaſed with the propoſal, 
to ſatisfy her ambition, reſolved to get rid of the perſon, whom 
ſhe had married for the ſake of her revenge. Accordingly, 
having prepared a ftrong poiſon, ſhe mixed it with wine, and 


gave it to her huſband, as he came thirſty out of the bath, and 


called for drink, according to his cuſtom. Helmichild had not 


half emptied the cup, when, by the ſudden and ftrange opera- 


tion he felt in his bowels, he concluded what it was, and, with 
his ſword pointed at the queen's breaſt, compelled her to drink 
Her d. ſer- the reſt. The poiſon had the ſame effect on her as on her huſ- 
ved end. band; for, in a few hours, they both died. Longinus, laying 
aſide, upon her death, all —__ making himſelf king of 
Italy, ſent the treaſure of the rds to Conſtantinople, to- 
gether with Albiſvinda, the queen's daughter by Alboinus. In 
the mean time, the Lombards, having paid the laſt duties to 
their deceaſed king, aſſembled in Pavia, the metropolis of their 
kingdom, and there proceeded to the election of a new prince, 


| Clephis Which fell on Clephis, a man of great diſtinction among them. 


choſen in He rebuilt Imola, which had been ruined by Narſes, made him- 
bis room, ſelf maſter of Rimini, and extended his conqueſts to the very 
and ſoon gates of Rome. But as he treated not only the Romans, but 
_ efter mur- his own ſubjects, with great cruelty, he was murdered, with 
aue. his wife Mefſana, by one of his people, after a ſhort reign of 
eighteen months. His cruelty gave the Lombards ſuch an aver- 

5 ſion to royal power, that, upon his death, they reſolved to 
©, Tom- change their form of government, and accordingly, for the ſpace 
bards ge- of ten years, they choſe no king, but lived ſubject to their 
_ werred ly dukes, that is, to the governors of the cities; for each city of 
babes. note, as we have hinted above, was governed by ſome perſon 
of diſtinction, dignified with the title of duke. Theſe dukes 

had hitherto acknowledged the royal authority, and were by the 

kings appointed and removed at pleaſure ; but, upon the abo- 

ching of kingly power, each of them became ſovereign in his 

_ own city and its diſtrict, This diviſion of the countries they 

bad conquered in Italy into ſo many petty kingdoms, as we may 

call them, put a ſtop for the preſent to their conqueſts, prevent- 

ed them from ever making themſelves maſters of all Italy, and 

in the end occaſioned their total ruin; for tho* the royal autho- 

rity was afterwards reſtored among them, yet, as they had 2 
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free for ſome time, they proved leſs obedient, and more liable 
to quarrel themſelves *. 8 
Wx cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without taking notice of a 
miſtake, which moſt modern writers have been led into by Sig- 
nius. That writer ſuppoſes the Lombards, upon the death of 
Clephis, to have created thirty dukes, and to have divided their 
conqueſts in Italy among them. But from the words of Paulus 
Diaconus, where he ſpeaks of that change b, it plainly appears, 
that the Lombards, dreading the authority, or rather tyranny, 
of a king, choſe to live under their dukes, who were not then 
firſt appointed, but had been choſen before by Alboinus and 
_ Clephis. The only innovation that happened among the Lom- 
bards, upon their aboliſhing the royal authority, was this, that 
the dukes, who had been hitherto ſubordinate to the kings, as 
their miniſters and officers, now governed each his dukedom 
with abſolute power, acknowledging no ſuperior authority. Be- 
ſides, the number of the dukes amounted not to thirty only, as 
is commonly believed, but to thirty-ſix ; for Paulus Driaconus, 
after having told us, that Pavia, Milan, Bergamo, Breſcia, 
Trent, and Friuli, were governed by the following dukes Za- 
ban, Alboinus, Walaris, Alachis, Evin, and Giſulphus, adds, 
that the other cities were governed by thirty dukes ©. 'Tho' 
the Lembards, during the inter-regnum, were attended with 
ſucceſs in their wars with the Romans, for they made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral cities, namely, of Sutri, Bomarzo, 
Orta, Todi, Amelia, Perugia, Luccoli, &c. yet they ſoon per- 
ceived, that their kingdom, thus divided, could not long ſub- 
ſiſt; and therefore aſſembling in Pavia, they reſolved to ſubmit 


| anew to the authority of one man, and accordingly choſe Au- The roya! 
tharis the ſon of Clephis for their king in the year 585. This 2uthoriry 
prince, with his valour and prudence (for he is ſaid to have ex- r://ored 
celled in both Alboinus himſelf ), ſo eſtabliſhed the kingdom of 4g 
the Lombards, that, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the Roman n. 


emperors, it laſted for the ſpace of near two hundred years. 4 
But of the exploits of the dukes during the inter-regnum, and 
the wars of Autharis and his ſucceſſors, till the utter deſtruc- 
tion of their kingdom by Charlemagne in 774, we ſhall ſpeak 
at length in a more proper place. 9 5 


2. Dixc. I. i c. 14. Þ Idem, l. ü. c. u't. © Item 
ibid. Vide CamiL. PELLEOAIR. in diſi. de duc. Benevent diſſi 1. 


The Bulgarians. | 
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; | HE name of the Bulgarians began to be firſt har and % bu. 
dreaded by the Romans in the reign of the empeio! £79, h 
about the ycar 285. Ennodivs, the moſt auticnt Wer who 
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mentions them, tells us in the panegyric, which he wrote on 
Theodoric king of the Oftrogoths, that they were a warlike and 
numerous nation, inured to the toils of war, ever ready to pre- 
fer death to ſlavery, and never known to have been put to 
Their an- flight, till they engaged this hero . They dwelt, in antient 
tient ſeats, times, near the Volga, on the north ſide of the Caſpian ſea; 
language, whence their country was called Volgaria, and they Volgari, 
or1g:n, SC. which names, in ou of time, were changed into Bulgaria 
and Bulgarie. Paulus Diaconus calls thoſe countries Bulga- 
ria Magna, which are known at preſent by the names of 
Aſtracan and Caſan f. Some writers will have them to be of 
Gothic, and ſome of German, extraction; but as their language 
differs widely from the languages of both theſe nations, others, 
with far greater appearance of truth, conclude them deſcended 
from neither. They ſpoke antiently, ſays Diocleates in his 
hiſtory of the kingdom of the Slavi, the Slavonian language, as 
they ſtill do, with ſome variation in the dialects. As therefore 
the Goths, Alans, Vandals, Gepidz, &c. are thought to have 
been originally one and the ſame people, becauſe the ſame lan- 
guage was common to all, theſe nations muſt, on the contrary, 
be allowed to be different, whoſe languages differ. Now, no 
two languages, ſays Rudbeckiys, can be conceived more unlike 
than the Sclavonian ſpoken by the Bulgarians, and the German 
and Gothic. The Bulgarians therefore were not ſprung either 
from the Goths or the Germans, but ought to be reckoned 


among the nations inhabiting Aſiatic Scythia ; for they came firſt 


from thence; and to trace them farther back would be a vain 
and fruitleſs attempt. From Aſiatic Scythia and the countries 


| lying north of the Caſpian ſea, they advanced, in queſt of a 


more fertile country, to the Tanais, and from thence, in the 


reign of the emperor Zeno, to the banks of the Danube, having 
at that time one Bladinus for their king. They were not ſtop- 


ped by that river, but paſling it, broke into Thrace, with a de- 
eq breał ſign to ſettle there. But Theodoric the Oftrogth, afterwards 
Auto king of Italy, and at this time general of the Roman troops 
Thr ade, quartered in that province, marching againſt them, put them 
OY to flight, and obliged them to repaſs the Danube b. Thoſe 

ade who broke into Thrace had one Libertem for their leader, who 


was wounded in the engagement. Ennodius, to enhance the 


glory of his hero, pretends, as we have hinted above, that the 


Bulgarlans had never been overcome before *. Some years 


* ENxoD.1n panegyr. Theodor. p 296, 297. e Vice Dio- 


CLEAT, de regn. Slavor. p. 235. Paul. Dirac. miſcel. 1. xix. 
p 616, 617. E D1oc. ibid. p. 283 b Exxop. Theodor. 
Paneg. p. 296. i Idem idid. idem, p. 297. 
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after, that is, in 499, the eighth of the emperor Ana/taſius's 
reign, they broke anew into Thrace, committing every-where 
dreadfu] ravages. Againſt them the emperor diſpatched Ariſtus, 


commander of the troops in [llyricum, at the head of fifteen 


thouſand men, attended by five hundred and twenty waggons, 


loaded with arms and proviſions. Ariſtus, confiding in his own They de- 


ſtrength, engaged the barbarians on the banks of the Zarta or fear the 


Zurta; but was by them utterly defeated, with the loſs of all Romans 
his baggage, and four thouſand men, among whom fell the with great 
counts Nicoftratus, Innocentius, and Aquilinus, with ſome of aughter. 


the moſt experienced officers of the army l. Of this victory 
Zonaras, without all doubt, ſpeaks, where he tells, that the 
Bulgarians, in the ſecond irruption they made into the empire, 
gained, by magical incantations, a complete victory. He adds, 
that, about the time of this invaſion, a comet appeared, and 
ſeveral prodigies happened u. We are not told what the bar- 
barians did after this victory; but, in all likelihood, they re- 


turned home with the rich booty they had acquired. Three 
years aſter, they invaded Thrace anew, and, having plundered 
that province and great part of /l/yricum, they carried off an 


immenſe booty, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, the 
Roman troops being employed againſt the Saracens, who, under 
the conduct of one Badicarim, committed unheard-of cruelties 
in Paleſtine, Arabia, and Phœnice n. They ſeem to have 


continued quiet, perhaps by ſome agreement with the empire, 
from this time to the year 539, the twelfth of the emperor 


1 the Great, when, under the conduct of two kings, 
ulger and Droggo, they paſſed the Danube and laid waſte 


all Mzfia. The commanders of the Roman troops quar- 


tered in that and the neighbouring provinces, having drawn to- 


gether their forces, marched againſt them; but were defeated 


with great ſlaughter, and put to flight. Hereupon the barba- 
Tians, roving about uncontrouled, took an immenſe booty, and 
an incredible number of captives, deſtroying with fire and 
ſword what they could not carry off. But, in the mean time, 
one Acum, by nation a Hunn, an officer of great experience, 
whom 7u/?:nian had ſent againſt them, having cut off their re- 


treat, obliged them to venture a battle in a very diſadvanta- 


Year after 


Ghrift499. 


geous ſituation. The Bulgarians fought with great reſolution Th:y ars 
and intrepidity ; but great numbers of their men being cut in e ted 


to quit their booty, and betake themſelves to a precipitous flight. 


! Marc. chron. fox. reg. c. 48. Paut. Dia. hiſt. miſcel. 
I. xv. p. 449. m ZONAR, p. 47. © Marc. chron. TnEOP RH. 
p. 153. 8 8 


Acum, 


pieces, and both their kings killed, they were in the end forced ) “hem, 
and their 
two kings 
killed. 
Year after 
Chriſt 5394 
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Acum, having thus delivered the Roman provinces from the 
barbarians, by whom they had been ſtrangely harraſſed, ſet out 
on his return to Conflantineple with Conſtantine, who had 
commanded under him; but, in paſſing through Thrace, both 
generals were unexpectedly furrounded by a party of Bulga- 
rians, and taken priſoners; ſo that Juſtinian was obliged to 
ranſom them with an immenſe ſum ®. The following year 
540, the Bulgarians, not in the leaft diſcouraged by the 
' loſſes they had ſuſtained, returned anew, and, entering Thrace, 
plundered and laid waſte the open country far and near. But 
Mundus, by nation a Gepid, whom Juſtinian had appointed 
governor of /llyricum, coming upon them unexpectedly, gave 
them a total overthrow, cut moſt of them in pieces, and, hav- 
ing taken a great number of priſoners, ſent them to the empe- 
ror at Conſtantinople, who i ſome of them among 
his troops, and ordered the reſt to be into Armenia 
and Lazica v. For this and the above-mentioned victory, the 
emperor took the ſurname of Bulgaricus, which, among his 

other titles, is ſtill to be ſeen on his coins. | 0s 
No further mention is made in hiſtory of the Bulgarians, 
till the reign of Conflaxtine III. ſurnamed Pogonatus, which be- 
gan in 668. In his time they paſſed the Danube, and, enter- 
ing the Roman territories, committed great ravages in the pro- 
They de- vinces bordering on that river. Conftantine, having raiſed a 
feat e powerful army, diſpatched it againſt them; but as the Romans, 
Romans. Sonfiding too much in their own ſtrength, and deſpiſing the 
barbarians as an undiſciplined multitude, were marching care- 
leſly, the Bulgarians fell upon them with ſuch vigour, that, 
after a faint reſiſtance, they betook themſelves to flight, and, re- 
tiring into the fortified places, left the enemy at full liberty to 
Conſtan- ravage at pleaſure the open country. Hereupon the emperor, 
tine III. preferring a ſham: ful peace to an expenſive and doubtful war, 
agrees 19 agreed to pay them a yearly penſion, upon condition that they 
pay them ſhould not, for the future infeſt the Roman territories, but join, 
an annual when required, the emperor's forces againſt all other barbarians, 
<a who ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace of the empire a. About 
57% this time Alc f the princes or chiefs of the Bulga- 

Chriſt 678, this time Alczecus, one o princes 2 

rians, abandoning his own country, for what reaſon we are not 
told, entered Italy with a body of his countrymen, and arriving 
at Pavia, without offcring the leaſt violence to the people in 
the countries through which he paſſed, offered his ſervice to 


Grimoaldus king of the Lomba) ds, declaring at the ſame time, 


® Turor g. p. 184. Paul. Diac. miſcel. I. xvi. p- 480. 
? THeoPH. ad ann Jullinian, 3. ®% CEDREN,. ad ann. Conſt. 
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that he was willing to live, with his people, in what part ſfoever 
of his dominjons he ſhould be pleaſed to allot him. Grin. 
dus received him in a moſt obliging manner; and thinking he 
might prove vary ſerviceable to his ſon Rommaldus duke of Be- 
neventh, threatened at that time by the Greeks, who were 
s of Naples, he ſent Alczecus and his Bulgarians to him, | 

requiring him to allow them ſettlements in the dukedom of Be- 
neuento. Romualdus, in compliance with his father's requeſt, 8% Bul- 
allotted them ſeveral cities, and, among the reſt, Sepinum, Baja- garians 
num, and Iſernia; but at the fame time obliged Alczecus to relin- fettle in 
quiſh the title of duke, which, it ſeems, he had before, and content 75 dube- 
himſelf with that of ga/iaidus, either to ſhew, that he had not mn of Be- 
given him thoſe places in ſeignory and property, or becauſe he nevento. 
did not think it fit, that one of his ſubjects ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
with the title of duke, fince he had no other himſelf; The 
dukedom of Benevento being thus divided into ſeveral counties, 
all ſubject to the duke of Benevento, thoſe who were appointed 
to govern them, had no other title but that of ga/taldi, which 
is the ſame with the title of comes or count. Thus the Bul- 
garians came to ſettle in the dukedom of Benevento, where, 
for ſeveral ages, they inhabited the country now known by the 
name of Contado di Moliſe. Paulus Diaconus, who wrote 
above an hundred and fifty years after they had ſettled there, 
Ii tells us, that though, in his time, they bad learnt the Italian 
= language, nevertheleſs they had not yet loſt the uſe of their 
own (L). To return to the Bulgarians, who remained on 
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5 (L) What Paulus Diaconus writes on this head is worthy of ob 

I fervation: The Bulgarians, ſays he, retained their own language. 

tho at the ſame time they ſpoke the Latin, quamwis etiam Latine 4% 

Id iuerentur (2). By the Latin tongue our hiſtorian did not mean, as ſome 

have imagined (3), the language of the antient Rzmans, but ano- 

ther then current in /aly, and commonly called [a/iar ; for the 
antient Latin, about the end of the ninth century, when Paulus 
Diaconus flouriſhed, was only made uſe of in writings, another, called 
Italian, being then commonly ſpoken, to which the mixture, va- 
riety, and confuſion of ſeveral languages with the Latin, had given 
riſe The Latin tongue, even in the time of the emperor Juftinian, 
who died in 566, began to be ſtrangely corrupted, and to bear a great 
reſemblance to the Italia,; for For nerius tells us, that he had peruſed 
a public inſtrument, which had been drawn up in Ravenna in the 


(2) Paul. Diac. l. v. c. 11. (3) Lide Ciarlant in Samnics. 
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the banks of the Danube : Conſtantine, as we have hinted above, 
had concluded a peace with them, and agreed to pay them an 
annual penſion ; nay, moſt authors are of opinion, that he al- 
lowed them to ſettle in Lower Ma ſia, from them afterwards 
called Bulgaria, which name that — ſtill retains. Other 
writers indeed ſuppoſe them to have ſettled there ſeveral years 
before Conſtantine's reign, tho* they will not take upon them 
to fix the preciſe time. However that be, Juſtinian II. not 
only refuſed to ſtand to the articles of the treaty, which his fa- 
ther had concluded with the Bulgarians, but, entering their 
country in an hoſtile manner, laid it waſte fat and near, made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral forts, and obliged the inhabitants ei- 
ther to ſubmit to him and pay unreaſonable contributions, or 
to abandon their dwellings, and take refuge in the woods and 
marſhes. The Bulgarians, finding themſelves reduced to great 
ſtraights, diſpatched embaſſadors to the emperor, ſuing for 


reign of Juſtinian, and was written in a kind of Latin, which bore a 
great affinity to the Talian (4). In the tenth century, the Halian 

alone was ſpoken in Lay; but that Italian came much nearer the 
Latin, than the language which is uſed now by the 7ralians, both 


in common ſpeech, and in writing; but though the current language 


was then very different from the Latin, yet it was called Latin by 
the writers of that and the two following centuries, becauſe it was 
ſpoken by the antient inhabitants, who were ſtyled Latins or Ro- 
mans, and by that name diſtinguiſhed from the Greeks, the Lom- 
tards, and the other nations ſettled in ay. Hence not only Pau- 
lus Diacorus, but authors who flouriſhed long after his time, by the 


Latin meant the Halian, as the learned Camillo Pellegrino rightly 
obſerves (5). Thus, where Orth Frifingenſis commends the Lom- 


bards of his time, who were then become /talians, for the elegancy 
with which they ſpoke the Latin tongue, that writer muſt be under- 
ſtood, not of the antient Latin, but the [ta/ian; and in the ſame 
ſenſe we muſt underſtand all the authors who flouriſhed after the 
ninth century, and call the language uſed in their time Latin. 
There is in no country ſo great a variety of dialects as in Italy, 


Which, as Camillo Pellegrino obſerves, is owing to the many diffe- 


rent nations that ſettled there, wiz. the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Bulgarians, the Greeks, the Saracens, the Normans, the Sueves, 
&c. for though theſe foreign nations forgot, in proceſs of time, 


their native language, and {poke that of the country in which they 


dwelt, yet they kept many of their own words, and, with their 
words, a foreign accent ; and hence the many different accents and 
dialects chiefly in the preſent kingdom of Naples, where all the 


_ above-mentioned nations continued ſome time. 


(4) Fern. in not. ad Caſſ. l. x. c.7. (5) Camill. Pell. in dif. 
fe duc. de Benevent. z | 
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peace; but he refuſing to hearken to any terms but thoſe of an 
intire ſubmiſſion, animated with deſpair, they reſolved to make 
a laſt effort in defence of their liberties. Accordingly, having 
drawn together all their forces, they fell unexpectedly upon 
the emperor, put his army to flight, and, having ſeized on all 
the paſſes, obliged him to reſtore the priſoners and booty he had 
taken, and confirm the treaty, his father had made with them, 
to purchaſe a retreat*. In the year 713, Philippicus being 
then emperor, the Bulgarians, upon what provocation we 
know not, breaking unexpectedly into Thrace, advanced to 
the very gates of Conſtantinople, and, having laid waſte. the 
country, taken an incredible number of captives, and put more 
to the ſword, returned home unmoleſted, carrying with them 
an immenſe booty . Six years after, that is, in 719, Ara/la- 
ſius II. who had been depoſed, and confined to Theſſalonica by 
Theodsſ;cus III. having made his eſcape from thence, fled to 
Tribelin king of the Bulgarians; and, having prevailed upon 
that prince to eſpouſe his cauſe, he obtained of him a conſidera- 
ble army, with which he marched into Thrace, and approached 
the imperial city. Anaſtaſius believed himſelf, and had aſſured 
the Bulgarians, that the inhabitants, at his approach, would open 
the gates and receive him; but the citizens making a vigorous | 
reſiſtance, and the emperor Les raifing at the ſame time a nu- 
merous army, the Bulgarians, highly provoked againſt Ana- 
ſtaſius, ſeized him, and delivered him up to Leo, by whom he 
was put to death. | 
Fox this time the Bulgarians continued quiet till the year 
750, the ninth of the reign of Conſtantine ſurnamed Coprony- 
mus, Who cauſed ſome forts to be built on the borders of the 
provinces, which joined the country of the Bulgarians. Of 
this they ſent embaſſadors to complain to the emp-ror, and to 
demand a confirmation of the former treaties. The emperor 
received the embaſladors in a manner altogether unſuitable to 
their character, and diſmiſſed them with a difJainful anſwer ; 
which ſo incenſed the Bulgarians, that they made a ſudden ir- 
ruption into the Roman territories, and, penetrating without 
oppoſition as far as the long wall, laid waſte the country, and 
returned home loaded with booty. Hereupon the emperor, 
upon the arrival of his troops out of the eaſt, marched againſt 8 
them in perſon, and, entering their country, began to lay it gu, (o 
waſte, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. But the Bulgarians, pronymas 
who carefully watched all his motions, falling upon him as he t 
was marching through a narrow paſs named Beregaba, put him cb by 
to flight, and puriued him with great ſlaughter to the very gates /. 
* TuroPph. CEDREN. ibid. t Turofu. ad Ann. Phil. 2. 
» Treorh. Corts, ad ann. Leon. „ 
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the banks of the Danube : Conſtantine, as we have hinted 
had concluded a peace with them, and to pay them an 
annual penſion ; nay, moſt authors are of opinion, that he al- 
lowed them to ſettle in Lower Mafia, from them afterwards 
called Bulgaria, which name that 1 * retains. Other 
writers indeed ſuppoſe them to have there ſeveral years 
| before Conftantine's reign, tho' they will not take upon them 
Juſtinian to fix the preciſe time. However that be, Juftinian II. not 
II. i=- only refuſed to ſtand to the articles of the treaty, which his fa- 
vades ther had concluded with the Bulgarians, but, entering their 
their country in an hoſtile manner, laid it waſte fat and near, made 
couw!y 3 himſelf maſter of ſeveral forts, and obliged the inhabitants ei- 
but is de- ther to ſubmit to him and pay unreaſonable contributions, or 
fend ty to abandon their dwellings, and take refuge in the woods and 1 
Yar after marſhes. The Bulgarians, finding reduced to great 
Chrissy. firaights, diſpatched embaſſadors to the emperor, ſuing for 


reign of Juſtinian, and was written in a kind of Latin, which bore a 
great affinity to the Talian (4). In the tenth century, the Zalian 
alone was ſpoken in ray; but that Italian came much nearer the 
Latin, than the language which is uſed now by the ralians, both 
in common ſpeech, and in writing ; but though the current language 
was then very different from the Latin, yet it was called Latin by 
the writers of that and the two following centuries, becauſe it was 
ſpoken by the antient inhabitants, who were ſtyled Latins or Ro- 
mans, and by that name diſtinguiſhed from che Greets, the Lom- 
Gardi, and the other nations ſettled in ay. Hence not only Pau- 
Jus Diaconus, but authors who flouriſhed long after his time, by the 
Latin meant the Halian, as the learned Camilla Pellegrino rightly 
8 obſerves (5). Thus, where Orho Frifingenſis commends the Lom- 
 bards of his time, who were then become Zalians, for the elegancy 
with which they ſpoke the Latin tongue, that writer muſt be under- 
ſtood, not of the antient Latin, but the alias; and in the ſame 
ſenſe we muſt underſtand all the authors who flouriſhed after the 
ninth century, and call the language uſed in their time Latin. 
There is in no country ſo great a variety of dialects as in Italy, 
which, as Camillo Pellegrino obſerves, is owing to the many diffe- 
rent nations that ſettled there, viz. the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Bulgarians, the Greeks, the Saracens, the Normans, the Sueves, 
&c. for though theſe foreign nations forgot, in proceſs of time, 
their native language, and {puke that of the country in which they 
dwelt, yet they kept many of their own words, and, with their 
words, a foreign accent ; and hence the many different accents and 
dialects chiefly in the preſent kingdom of Naples, where all the 
above-mentioned nations continued ſome time. 


(4) Forn. in not. ad Caſſ. l. x. 25 (5) Camill, Pell. in af. to 
ae duc. de Bene unt. | , 
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peace; but he refuſing to hearken to any terms but thoſe of an 
intire ſubmiſhon, animated with deſpair, they reſolved to make 
a laft effort in defence of their liberties. Accordingly, having 
drawn together all their forces, they fell unexpectedly upon 
the emperor, put his army to flight, and, having ſeized on all 
the paſſes, obliged him to reſtore the priſoners and booty he had 
taken, and confirm the treaty, his father had made with them, 
to purchaſe a retreat*. In the year 713, Philippicus being 
then emperor, the Bulgarians, upon what provocation we 
know not, breaking unexpectedly into Thrace, advanced to 
the very gates of Conſtantinople, and, having laid waſte the 
country, taken an incredible number of captives, and put more 
to the ſword, returned home unmoleſted, carrying with them 
an immenſe booty *. Six years after, that is, in 719, Anaſla- 


ius II. who had been depoſed, and confined to Theſſalonica by 


Theodoſius III. having made his eſcape from thence, fled to 
Tribelin king of the Bulgarians; and, having prevailed upon 
that prince to eſpouſe his cauſe, he obtained of him a conſidera- 
ble army, with which he marched into Thrace, and approached 
the imperial city. Anaſtaſius believed himſelf, and had aſſured 


the Bulgarians, that the inhabitants, at his approach, would open 


the gates and receive him; but the citizens making a vigorous 
reſiſtance, and the emperor Leo raiſing at the ſame time a nu- 
merous army, the Bulgarians, highly provoked againſt Ana- 


flaſius, ſeized him, and delivered him up to Leo, by whom he 


was put to deae a. 


FRoM this time the Bulgarians continued quiet till the year 
750, the ninth of the reign of Con/tantine ſurnamed Coprony- 
mus, who cauſed ſome forts to be built on the borders of the 
provinces, which joined the country of the Bulgarians. Of 
this they ſent embaſſadors to complain to the emperor, and to 
demand a confirmation of the former treaties. The emperor _ 
received the embaſſadors in a manner altogether unſuitable to 
their character, and diſmiſſed them with a diſdainful anſwer ; 
which ſo incenſed the Bulgarians, that they made a ſudden ir- 
ruption into the Roman territories, and, penetrating without 
oppoſition as far as the long wall, laid waſte the country, and 
returned home loaded with booty. Hereupon the emperor, 
upon the arrival of his troops out of the eaſt, marched againſt Conſlan. 
them in perſon, and, entering their country, began to lay it ine Co 


waſte, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. But the Bulgarians, pronymus 


Torn. CEDREN. ad ann, Leon. 5 


who carefully watched all his motions, falling upon him as he 575 

was marching through a narrow paſs named Beregaba, put him t ty 
to flight, and purſued him with great ſlaughter to the very gates n. 
Year ofter 
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of Conſtantinople v. In the year 763, a new war was kindled 
between the ſame emperor and the Bulgarians, the occahon of 
which is variouſly related by authors; but the moſt probable 
opinion is, that Con/tantine, wanting a pretence to quarrel with 
them and to retrieve the reputation he had loſt in his late war 
with them, pretended to be highly provoked againſt them for 
putting to death in a ſedition all the princes of the blood royal 
among them, and raiſing to the throne one Teleſis, a perſon of 
a mean deſcent. What gave riſe to this rebellion, we are not 
told; but Conſtantine, pretending to revenge it, raiſed a pow- 


_ erful army, and, marching into the country of the Bulgarians, 
H: gains a gave them battle on the borders of Thrace. The engagement 


great VIC 
tory over 
them. 


laſted eight hours; but in the end the Romans gained a complete 
victory : after which the emperor, inſtead of improving it, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, with the booty and priſoners he had 


| Year after taken, and entered the city in triumph. The Bulgarians, upon 


Chriſt763. 


Cuts 
12,000 
of them in 
pieces. 


the retreat of the emperor, put their new king to death, either 
miſtruſting him, as if he entertained a private correſpondence 
with the Romans, or becauſe his behaviour in the battle was 
ſuch, as ſhewed him unworthy of the dignity to which he had 
been raiſed *. The Bulgarians, diſcouraged with the loſs of 


the battle, in which the flower of their youth was cut off, ſent 


embaſſadors to Conſtantinople to ſue for peace, which was granted 
them; but upon ſuch diſadvantageous terms, that they reſolved 
to obſerve them no longer than a favourable opportunity offered 
of renewing the war. Accordingly two years after, great part 
of the emperor's forces being employed in the eaſt againſt the 


Saracens, they broke into the Roman dominions with a body 


of twelve thouſand men; but Conſtantine marching in perſon 


Year ofter againſt them, and, coming upon them when leaſt expected, 
ri 2y5. cut them all off to a man, and then returned in triumph to Con- 


flantinople. This the emperor ſtyled his noble war, becauſe 


not one chriſtian was killed in it ; but the victory was obtained, 
it ſcems, by treachery, the emperor being privately informed 
by ſome Bulgarians of the deſigns and all the motions of their 
countrymen. Theſe Elerich, king of the country, diſcovered 
by the following device: He wrote to Conſtantine, pretending 


a deſire to reſign the crown and lead a private life at Conſtanti- 


nople; for which purpoſe he begged the emperor to Tend him a 


ſafe conduct, and at the fame time to let him know what friends 
the Romans had among the Bulgarians, that he might repair 


with them to Conſtantinople, being unwilling to truſt his per- 
ſon or deſign to others. Hereupon Conſtantine, not fuſpect- 
ing any deceit, ſent him a liſt of the names of thoſe, who 


w TyHEOPH, ad ann. Conſt. ig. *Idem ad ann. Conſt. 22. 
maintained 
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maintained a private correſpondence with him; which Ele- 
rich no ſooner received, than he cauſed them all to be put to 
death. The emperor, finding himſelf thus deluded, tore his 
garment and his hair, in the height of his paſſion, and, vow- 
ing revenge at all events, ſpent the winter in warlike prepara- 
tions, and early in the ſpring took the field, with a deſign to 
cut off the whole nation of the Bulgarians root and branch ; 
but being ſeized on his march with a violent fever, he was 
obliged to return to Achadiopolis, whence he was conveyed to 
Strongylum, where he died 7. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Leo III. who, upon his acceſſion to the throne, concluded a 
peace with the king of the Bulgarians, whoſe daughter [rene 
he had married. In the third year of his reign, Elerich being pje4ich 
driven from the throne by his own ſubjects, fled to Con- ing of the 
Hantinople, where he was received by the emperor with Bulga- 
extraordinary marks of kindneſs and eſteem. During his ſtay rians, le- 
in that metropolis, he was, at his own requeſt, inſtructed in the 77g 4 :wer 
principles of the chriſtian religion; which he no ſooner embraced, Yom i be 
than he was by Leo created a patrician, and married to a relation Ye, 
of the empreſs 2. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, the ſon and ſuc- —_— : 
ceſſor of Leo, in the year 791, the eleventh of his reign, made 5 4 © 
. . . £15 Velo 
war upon the Bulgarians, who, according to their cuſtom, „ 
had broken into the Roman provinces ; but with what ſ ucceſs® 
the emperor was attended in this war, is uncertain ; for Cedre- 
nus writes, that he gained a ſignal victory; Zonaras, that it 
was 2a drawn battle; and ſome, that the Romans were worſted 
and loſt the flower of their army. Be that as it will, the fol- 
lowing year 792, he marched anew againſt the Bulgarians, 
encouraged thereunto by ſome mathematicians, who promiſed 
him certain victory; but while, depending upon their promiſes, 
he omitted the proper means to obtain it, he was utterly de- 
feated. In the battle, beſides a great number of common ſol- 
diers, fell ſome of the beſt officers of the army, and the moſt eg 
conſiderable men in the empire, with Pancratius the mathe- 3 
matician, who, by his lying predictions, had given occaſion to 2, ae. 
the overthrow *. Two years aſter, Cardanes king of the Bul- {gy vt 
garians ſent embaſſadors to the emperor, demanding a tribute, Conſtan- 
and threatening, if it was refuſed him, to come as far as the tine IV. 
Golden- gate of Conſtantinople, and tak it by force: to ſuch a L after 
low ebb was the empire then reduced] Conſtantine, however, C=. 
exerting himſelf on this occaſion, returned anſwer, That, as 
the king of the Bulgarians was ſtricken in years, he would ſave 
him the trouble of ſo long a journey, by coming in porſon to 


Te Bul- 
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wait upon him. Accordingly he marched againſt him at the 
head of a conſiderable army, at the fight of which the barba- 
barians, ſtruck with a panic, fled in the utmoſt confuſion ; but 
Conſtantine, inſtead of purſuing them, and taking advantage of 
the conſternation they were in, returned to Conſtantinople b. 


In the year 806, the ſeventh of the emperor Nicephorus, the 


Bulgarians, falling upon a party of Romans, put them all to the 

ſword, and ſeized eleven hundred pounds weight of gold, which 

they were eſcorting to Stregmon for the payment of t the army. 

The Bul- under the conduct of Crumus their king, and, having ſurpriſed 
garians Sardica, put the whole gariſon, conſiſting of fix thouſand men, 
22 do the ſword. Nicephorus marched againſt them in perſon ; but 
Sardi - the barbarians retiring at his approach, he returned to Conſtantino- 
pPelwbe. However, the following year, having drawn together all the 
forces of the eaſt and weſt, he marched at the head of them 


into Bulgaria, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. Crumus, 
alarmed at the approach of ſo formidable an army, ſent embaſ- 


ſadors to ſue for peace, which he offered to conclude upon terms 
highly honourable to the empire. But Nicephorus, rejecting 


them with ſcorn and indignation, purſued his ravages, burning 


the towns and villages, and putting ſuch of the inhabitants to 


the (word as fell into his hands, without diſtinction of ſex, age, 


or condition. He not only raged againſt the living, but like- 
wiſe againſt the dead, not ſuffering thoſe who were lain to be 
buried, but ordering their bodies to be expoſed to the dogs and 
wild beaſts. But in the mean time Byzantius, his chief favou- 


| rite, forſaking him, fled, with the imperial robe and an hundred 


Pounds weight of gold, to the enemy; which was looked upon 
by the ſuperſtitious multitude as an unlucky omen. Crumus, 


ſenſibly affected with the calamities of his ſubjects, ſent anew 
embaſſadors to the emperor, offering to agree to any terms, on 


condition he would put an end to the ravages and quit the 
country. But Nicephorus, deaf to all propoſals, received the 
embaſſadors with great haughtineſs and diſmiſſed them with 
ſcorn. Hereupon Crumus, puſhed on by deſpair and the thirſt 


of revenge, in the firſt place, ſecured and fortified all the paſſes 


through which the emperor was to retire ; and then, animating 


The empe- his men to revenge the blood of their wives and children, in- 
humanly maſſacred by the emperor's orders, he attacked unex- 


ror Nice- 


rom pectedly the Roman camp, and, having forced it in ſpite of all 
a Fa ba / Oppoſition, cut off almoſt the whole army, with the emperor 
bis acbols himſelf, a great number of patricians, and almoſt all the chief 


. aſter o TO RH. & CED ER. ad ann. Conſt, 5. 
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Soon after they made an irruption into the Roman provinces, 


army cut Officers of the army. Saturatius, the emperor's ſon, was dan- 
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gerouſly wounded ; but eſcaped in a litter to Adrianople. All 
the arms and baggage fell into the enemy's hands ; and the 
body of Nicephorus being found among the flain, Crumus or- 
dered his head to be ftruck off, and, after having kept it for 
ſome time expoſed to public view, incloſed the ſkull in filver, 
and uſed it ever after in all grand entertainments, inſtead of a 
cup ©. In the beginning of the reign of Michael, who ſuc- 
ceeded Nicephorus, a peace was concluded between the Romans + 
and Bulgarians, nay, ſome of the latter were allowed to ſettle 
in the Roman provinces. But the good harmony that paſſed 
between the two nations was ſhort-lived ; for, in the ſecond 
year of Michael's reign, they came to an open rupture on the 
following occaſion : Some Romans, who had been taken priſo- 
ners by the Bulgarians in the late war, having found means to 
make their eſcape, returned home. Theſe Crumus demanded, 
threatening the empire with war, if his juſt demand was not 
immediately complied with. The emperor, who was naturally 
averſe to war, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at court, were 
for granting the king of the Bulgarians his requeſt, the empire 
not being at that time in a condition to carry on a war with ſuc- 
ceſs. But Nicephorus the patriarch, and Theoctiſtus, a perſon 
in great eſteem at court for his virtue and wiſdom, urging, that 
they ought to truſt to the aſſiſtance of heaven, and not gratify 
the pride and inſolence of the barbarians, the emperor, tollow- 
ing their advice, received the Bulgarian embaſſadors in the moſt 
obliging manner ; but at the ſame time told them, that he 
could not, by any means, comply with their requeſt, and deli- 
ver up into captivity ſuch of his ſubjects as, having once eſcaped 
that deplorable condition, had fled to him for protection. 
Hereupon Crumus, having drawn together a conſiderable army, 
entered the Roman territories, and not only ravaged the open 
country, but laid ſiege to, and made himſelf maſter of, ſeveral 
fortified places, being aſſiſted therein by an Arabian, well 
ſkilled in the art of framing military engines, who had been 
formerly employed by the emperor Nicephorus, but, being ill 
uſed by him, had fled to the Bulgarians, and taught them the 
uſe of all ſorts of battering engines. Beſides ſeveral other cities, They a4: 
he made himſelf maſter of Meſembria, a place of great im- Meſem- 
portance in the neighbourhood of mount Hæmus, and put the bria. 
gariſon to the ſword. In the mean time, the emperor, having 
aſſembled a very numerous army, leaving Conſtantinople, put 
himſelf at the head of it, and marching into Thrace, came up 
with the enemy in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople. After 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which the Romans had the advantage, the 
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emperor was, in a manner, forced by the ſoldiery to venture 

a battle. Both armies engaged with the utmoſt fury, and the 

And gain victory continued long doubtful ; but in the end the Romans 
a complete were utterly defeated. Michael was ſo ſenſibly affected with 
victory this misfortune, that, reſigning the purple to Leo, he retired to 
ever the the monaſtery of Pharus, and there took the monaſtic habit. 
emperor Thus Theophanes ©, who lived at this time, and was an eye- 
Michael. vitneſs of what he wrote. But Cedrenus writes, that the Ro- 
1 after nans had the advantage in the engagement; that great numbers 
13. of the Bulgarians were cut in pieces; and that Crumus with 
much; ado kept hi: men from betaking themſelyes to a precipit- 

ous flight, till Leo, who aſpired at the empire, drew off the 

forces under his command; which ſo diſheartened the Romans, 


that they fled in the utmoſt confuſion ©. Be that as it will, it 
is certain, that the Bulgarians gained a complete victory, and 


that the emperor, with great difficulty, eſcaped to Adrianople, 


and from thence, with a ſmall attendance, to Conſfantinople, 


where he abdicated ſoon after. The Bulgarians, elated with 


the great victory they had gained, purſued their ravages without 
controul, advancing almoſt to the gates of Conſtantinople, and 
deſtroying all with fire and ſword. Les, who had ſucceeded | 
Michael, endeavoured at firſt to reſtrain them by fair means, 
and for that purpoſe ſent embaſſadors to Crumus, with propoſals 
for an accommodation; but Crumus, deaf to all overtures, ſent 


them back without ſo much as granting them an audience. 


Leo, who was an active and warlike prince, highly provoked at 


the arrogance of the barbarian, drew together all the forces of 
the empire, and, marching into Thrace, offered the enemy 


battle; which Crumus not declining, a bloody engagement en- 
ſued. Great numbers fell on both ſides ; but in the end the R- 
mans, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, were put to the rout. 
The Bulgarians, inſtead of purſuing the enemy, fell upon the 


| baggage and began to plunder the camp in great diſorder ; 
which being obſerved by Leo from a neighbouring eminence, 


where he had kept during the battle with a body of reſerve, he 
came down unexpectedly upon the enemy, renewed the fight, 


Leo gains and, having rallied his other troops, obtained in the end an in- 
agreat tire victory. Great numbers of the enemy were lain, and 
| <iAfory more taken priſoners. Among the former ſome reckon the 
ever them. king himſelf; and add, that the emperor ſlew him with his own 
Tear after hand; but others ſay, that he was only wounded, and that, 
E9rif/$14. falling from his horſe, he had been either killed or taken priſoner 


by the Romans, who had already ſurrounded him, had not his 


guards, with unparallelled valour, reſcued him out of their 


4 Tuxor R. ad ann. Mic, 2. ©Cevarn.in Leon, p. 173. | 
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hands f. The Bulgarians were ſo diſheartened with this over- 
Ire throw, that they made no inroads into the empire for ſome years 
the I after. Crumus was ſucceeded by Mortagon, in whoſe time Thomas, 
nt of whom we have ſpoken in our Roman hiſtory s, revolting from 
ith Michael II. who had ſucceeded Leo, and keeping him cloſely 
| to blocked up in Conſtantinople, the king of the Bulgarians, pity- 
bit, ing his condition, reſolved to march to his aſſiſtance, and, leſt 
ye- he ſhould in the mean time come to any agreement with the re- 
Lo- bels, he privately acquainted him with his deſign. The empe- 
ers WW ror, either to prevent the ravages and diſorders, which he was 
ith well appriſed the barbarians would commit, or ſuſpecting the 


it. ſincerity of the king, or, what the writers of thoſe times think 
he moſt probable, apprehending that a reward, anſwerable to ſuch 
ns, a friendly and ſeaſonable aſſiſtance, would too much exhauſt his 


it W treaſury, in the improving of which he at leaſt equalled the 
nd WY moſt covetous of his predeceſſors, returned the king of the Bul- 
le, garians thanks for his generous offer ; but declined accepting it. 
le, Mortagon, however, accuſtomed to war and depredations, un- The Bul- 
ith Y gertook the expedition, and entering Thrace, encamped at a place 8 . af 
ut called Cedoctus, at a ſmall diſtance from Conſtantinople. Tho- Jef the ome 


nd Y mas, hearing of the approach of the Bulgarians, broke up the 


ed ſiege, and marched with all his forces to meet the enemy. Here- n 
ns, upon a battle enſued, in which the rebels were put to flight, 
als with great ſlaughter. But Mortagon, inſtead of purſuing the 
ent F fugitives, returned home, with the booty he found in the ene- 
ce. F my's camp. 5 | 
at THE Bulgarians continued quiet, no doubt in virtue of 
of ſome treaty between them and the Romans, from this time to 
ny the year 893, the eighth of Leo V. when a war broke out be- 
N- tween them and the Romans on the following occaſion : A great 
- trade had been carried on for ſome time between the two na- 
ut. tions, and the public mart was kept at Con/tantinople, whence, 
he by the intereſt of Zantzas, father to Zoe the emperor's concu- 
r; bine, it was removed to Theſſalonica. This removal was pro- 
de, cured by Zantzas, at the requeſt of the Con/tantinopolitan mer- 
he JF chants, and thoſe very merchants were, by the great ſway he 
at, F bore at court, appointed officers and receivers of the cuſtoms ; 
n- which put it in their power to give great trouble to the Bulga- 
nd rian merchants, whom they oppreſſed with new and unlawful 
he impoſitions. Of this Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, com- 
vn plained by his embaſſadors to the emperor; but he, who was 
at, in all things governed by Zantzas, refuſing to redreſs the griev- 
2 ances complained of, Simeon, who wanted only a pretence for 
82 1 | | 1 | 
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a rupture, without any further declaration of war, entered the 
Roman territories at the head of a powerful army, and advanced 
| Under the as far as Macedon, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. On the 
cn borders of that province he was met by the army, which Leo 
Sim Gr had ſent againſt him, under the conduct of Procopius Crenites 
they cur o and one Curticius an Armenian. The two armies no ſooner 
'y cut off 
a Roman Came in fight of each other, than they engaged. The Romans 
army. ſtood their ground ſome time; but both their generals being 
Year after ſlain, they were in the end utterly defeated. In the purſuit 
 Chrift893. great numbers of them were taken priſoners, and treated in a 
moſt barbarous manner by the inſolent conqueror, who firſt led 
them in triumph round his camp, and then, having cauſed their 
noſes to be cut off, ſent them, thus deformed, to Conſtantino- 
ple. Leo, highly provoked at this outrage, prevailed upon the 
Ungri or Hungarians to break into the country of the Bulga- 
rians on one fide, while he invaded it on the other. Simeon 
marched firſt againſt the Hungarians, who committed every- 
Simeon where dreadful ravages; but, in the battle that enſued, the 
def-ated by flower of his army was cut off, he himſelf having, with great 
the Hun- difficulty, made his eſcape, and taken refuge in a ftrong-hold 
 £arians. named Drifta ; fo that the Hungarians purſued their ravages 
without controul, laid waſte the country far and near, and took 
an incredible number of priſoners, whom they ſold to the em- 
peror. Leo, before the Hungarians began hoſtilities, or his 
own troops took the field, had ſent to Simeon one Conſtantina- 
cius with propoſals for an accommodation ; but the king of the 
Bulgarians, imagining that the emperor had therein no other 


view but to deceive- and amuſe him, had thrown the embaſſa- 


dors into priſon ; but finding his army cut off by the Hunga- 

rians, and being informed at the ſame time, that the Roman 

army, under the conduct of Nicephorus Phocas, was in full 

march to enter his country, he not only ſet Conſlantinacius at 

liberty, but diſpatched embaſſadors to Leo ſuing for peace in a 

moſt ſubmiſſive manner. The emperor, not thinking it adviſe- 

able to reduce ſo warlike a nation to deſpair, readily granted him 

his requeſt, ordering Phocas, who was then upon the point of 

entering Bulgaria, to return home, with the forces under his 

command i, But Simeon no ſooner found the danger removed, 

than he threw Leo's embaſſadors into priſon, and, falling unex- 

1 pectedly upon the Hungarians, gave them a total overthrow. 

2 4; tory He then entered their country, and committed there unheard-of 

oer them, eruelties, putting all to the ſword who fell into his hands, with- 

ud ra- out diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition Leo, not able to 

dees march to the aſſiſtance of his allies at ſo ſhort a warning, diſ- 
Cer | | ; 
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patched embaſſadors to the king of the Bulgarians, complaining 


r. of the breach of the treaty juſt concluded, and requiring him to 

d withdraw his troops forthwith out of tize country of the Hunga- 

2 rians. Simeon, elated with his ſucceſs, returned anſwer, That he 

0 would hearken to no terms, till all the Bulgarians, who had 

s been taken in the late war, were returned. To this the em- 

F peror conſented, unwilling to engage in a new war. But the 

i priſoners were no ſooner returned him, than Simeon made new 

8 demands, ſtill more unreaſonable than the former; which 

80 provoked the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to ſall 

a upon the Bulgarians with the whole ſtrength of the empire, 

9 and utterly cxtirpate, if poſſible, that perfidious nation. A 

K powerful army was accordingly raiſed, and ſent into Bulgaria, 

A under the command of Catacalon and Theodoſius a patrician. 

A But Simeon, falling upon them unexpectedly, cut moſt of them He puts 
4 in pieces, with Theodoſius, and a great number of officers of thr Ro- 
” diſtinction. This obliged the emperor to conſent to a peace mans 7 
FP upon the beſt terms he could obtain * ; which the Bulgarians fight with 
x ſeem to have obſerved during the remaining part of Leo's reign. re 


Upon that prince's death, they diſpatched embaſſadors to Ge, 3 
Y Alexander, his brother and ſucceſſor, to renew the treaty con- Ro 3 
K dluded in the late reign. But Alexander, inſt.ad of cultivating 75 We 
> the friendſhip of that warlike nation, diſmiſſcd the embaſſadors 


2 in an ignominious manner; at which Simeon, juſtly provoked, 
2 invaded the Roman dominions with a mighty army, and, meet- 
4 ing with no oppoſition, after having ravaged Thrace, advanced 
on to the very gates of Conſtantinople, which he hoped to ſurpriſe; 
8 but the inhabitants making a vigorous reſiſtance, after ſeveral 
. unſucceſsful attempts, Simeon was obliged to drop the enterpriſe 
- and retire to Hebdomon, at a ſmall diſtance from the imperial 


- city. From thence he ſent embaſladors to Con/kantine, who 
. bad ſucceeded Ale ander, with propoſals for an accommodation; 


at which were received with great joy by the governors of the 
5 young prince, who was then under age. While the negotia- 
© FT tions were carrying on, Simeon was admitted to dine with the 
pet Y emperor in the palace of Blachernæ, and, when the entertain- 
i ment was over, diſmiſſ:d4 with rich preſents. Cedrenus ſup- 
4 poſes a peace to have been concluded; but Zonaras writes, that 

Simeon would not agree to the terms that were offered him. 
4 Be that as it will, the following year 914, the king of the Bul- 


k garians broke anew into Thrace, and, advancing as far as 
Adrianople, laid ſiege to that city. In the mean time the em- 


to | preſs Zoe, mother to the young prince, having got the whole 
"4 power into her own hands, and, by the advice of the ſenate, 
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concluded a peace with the Saracens, who had invaded the 
eaſtern provinces, reſolved to employ the whole ſtrength of the 
empire againſt the Bulgarians, and utterly extirpate, if poſſible, 
A mighty that nation. With this view ſhe aſſembled a mighty army, and, 
army ſent having firſt diſtributed large ſums among the ſoldiers, ſhe order- 
egainſi ed them to march againſt the enemy, under the command of 
the Bulga- Leo Phocas, captain of the imperial guards. Under Leo com- 


— manded the following generals, Grapſon, Merula, Romanus, 


Melius, and Conſtantius Africanus, who had all diſtinguiſhed 

_ themſelves in former wars. The army was muſtered in a ſpaci- 

ous plain called Diabeſis, where the chief chaplain of the palace, 

called the Protopapa, made them all kneel down, and ſwear 

they would fight to the laſt. After this, he gave them his bleſ- 

ſing with the uſual ceremonies ; which were no ſooner over, 

than Leo led them againſt the Bulgarians, who had made them- 

ſelves maſters of Adrianople, betrayed to them by one Pancra- 

tucus an Armenian. Simeon met the Romans at a caſtle called 
Archelous, whereupon a bloody battle enſued on the ſixth of 
Who are Auguſt of the preſent year 917, in which the Bulgarians, 
at fir/? put after a moſt obſtinate diſpute, were in the end put to flight. 
to fight. The victory however was ſnatched out of the hands of the Ro- 
man by the following unlucky accident: Leo, the Roman ge- 
neral, alighting at a fountain to quench his drought during the 
purſuit, his horſe broke looſe while he ſtooped down to drink. 
The ſoldiers, who knew him, ſeeing him without a rider, 
concluded that their general was killed, and thereupon turned 
the purſuit into a flight. Simeon quickly perceived the diſorder 


the Romans were in, though not acquainted with the cauſe of 


But in the it, and, rallying his men, returned to the charge, put ſuch of 
end gain a the enemy to flight as offered to oppoſe him, and purſued them, 
complete till the day was far ſpent, with great ſlaughter. Vaſt numbers 
victory. of common ſoldiers were killed on this occaſion, and ſeveral 
Year after officers of diſtinction, among whom were Conſtantius Africa- 
ri. aus and Grapſon. As for Leo, who commanded in chief, having 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands, he got ſafe in 

the end to Meſembria*. To this miſtake ſome aſcribe the 

dreadful overthrow, which the Romans received on this occa- 

fion ; but others tell us, that, while Leo was buſy in the pur- 

ſuit of the enemy, news was brought him, that Romanus La- 

capenus, who commanded the fleet, was returned to Conſtan- 

| tinople, with a deſign to uſurp the ſovereignty, while moſt of 


the nobility and officers were abſent ; that, upon this intelli- . 
gence, Leo, who had the ſame ambitious view, returned in 


great haſte to the camp, the better to be informed of the truth; 
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and that the ſoldiers, imagining he retired out of fear, betook 
themſelves to flight. Be that as it will, the flower of the Ro- 
man army was cut off; and Simeon, elated with this unexpected 
ſucceſs, reſolved to return beſore Conſtantinople; but two ſtrong 
detachments from his army being met and defeated at a place 
called Cataſyrtes by the imperial troops, he thought it adviſe- 


able to drop the enterpriſe and return home, with the immenſe 


booty, which he had already got. Even in this encounter or ſkir- 


miſ the Romans loſt a conſiderable number of men, and ſome 


officers of. great reputation, among whom was Nicolas, the ſon 
of Conflantine Ducas, who, on this occaſion, commanded in 
chief, and to whoſe valour the ſucceſs of the day was chiefly 
owing. Five years after, Simeon, taking advantage of the in- 
teftine broils and factions into which the empire was rent by the 
uſurpations of Romanus, began to make new inroads into the 


Roman territories. One of his parties advanced as far as Cata- 


ſyrtes, in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, where they were 
met by Leo, ſon-in-law to Romanus, and put to flight. In 
this encounter Michael, a Roman officer, who had ſignalized 
himſelf on ſeveral occaſions, received a wound, of which he 
died. A few months after, Simeon ſent into Thrace a very nume- 
rous army, commanded by Chaganus and Minicius, with orders 
to march ſtrait to Conſtantinople. Romanus, receiving timely 


notice of their deſign, diſpatched Leo, his brother Pothus Ar- 


gyrus, and one John, againft them, with all the troops he could 
aſſemble. The two armies met in the plains of Pegæ, at a ſmall 
_ diſtance from Conſtantinople, and thereupon a bloody battle en- 
ſued, in which the Romans, frightened with the ſudden flight of 


John, one of their generals, gave way and were purſued with They g 


ad 


great ſlaughter by the Bulgarians. Leo and Pothus took refuge another 
in a neighbouring caſtle ; John ſaved himſelf on board a ſmall v, 
veſſel ; but moſt of the other officers and ſoldiers were either 2 fa te 


cut in pieces, taken priſoners, or drowned in ſtriving to get on 
board the fleet, which was riding at a ſmall diſtance from the 


field of battle. Among the latter was Alexius the admiral and ( 


ſeveral other officers of the navy. The Bulgarians, now maſ- 
ters of the field, laid waſte the country without controul, 


burnt the imperial palace of Pegæ, and cloſely beſieged Adrian- 


ople. Leo, ſurnamed Moroleon, from his raſh and inconſiderate 


boldneſs, defended the place with great gallantry, and made 
ſeveral ſucceſsful allies ; but the inhabitants being in the end 


_ obliged by famine to ſurrender, Simeon baſely cauſed Les to be 
tortured to death ”. | 
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I xx king of the Bulgarians, encouraged with this ſucceſs, 
made vaſt preparations during the following winter, and early 
in the ſpring took the field, with a deſign to beſiege Conſtanti- 
nople itſelf. In his march he laid wafte Macedon and Thrace, 
and made himſelf maſter of moſt of the ftrong-holds in thoſe 
provinces, leaving gariſons in ſome, and levelling others with 

They be. the ground. At Jength he approached the imperial city and 

 fiege Con- encamped at Blachernæ, whence he diſpatched a meſſenger 

ſtantino- to the emperor, requiring, that the patriarch and ſome other 
ple. perſons of diſtinction might be ſent to treat with him of an ac- 
commodation, fince he was willing, he ſaid, to put an end to 


ſuch a deſtructive and expenſive war. The emperor readily 


complied with his requeſt, and, upon the delivery of hoſtages, 


the conferences were opened. But ſome time after, Simeon © 


defired an interview with the emperor himſelf, that is, with 
Romanus, who had cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged the col- 
An inter- legue of Conſtantine. Romanus, well pleaſed with this propo- 
wicw be. Tal, went firſt to the place appointed, attend d by his guards 
tween the and the chief nobility. Simeon came ſoon after, and the two 
emperor princes met on the ninth of December of the preſent year 923. 


end the Romanus, in a pathetic ſpeech, put the king of the Bulgarians 
king of the in mind of the account he was one day to give to the Eternal 


Bulga- judge for the chriſtian blood he had already ſhed ; expoſtulated 
rlans. with him, that, being a chriſtian, he hh 

laughter of thoſe, who profeſſed the ſame religion; exhorted 

him to join thoſe, with whom he was already united by the 

fame faith, and putting an end to ſuch unnatural wars, turn his 


arms againſt their common enemy the Saracens. H: told him 
in the end, that, if he was prompted by the defire of riches 


to commit every-where ſuch devaſtations, the treaſures of 

the empire ſhould be opened to him, and leave granted him 

to take from thence what wealth he pleaſed, provided he 

ſheathed his ſword, and put an end to the ſhedding of chriſtian 

A prace blood. Simeon was ſo affected with this ſpeech, that he ac- 
concluded. cepted the terms offered him by the emperor, ſigned the treaty, 
and, having received many rich preſents from Romanus, he re- 
turned home, not ſuffering his men to commit the l-aſt diſorder 

Simeon i; in the provinces through which they paſſed v. Simeon, e 
„er. thus concluded a peace with the Romans turned his arms againf 
thiovon ly the Chrobati, a neighbouring nation; but he was by them 
:be Chro- overthrown, with the loſs of his whole army. He did not long 
bati, and outlive this misfortune, but died of grief a few days after. He 
dies. left three ſons behind him, vi. Michael, whom he had by his 
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Fear after firſt wife, Peter, and Jobn, his chndren by his ſecond wife. 
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He had obliged his eldeſt ſon, whom he diſliked, to take the 


monaſtic habit ſome years before his death. He was therefore 


ſucceeded by Peter, to whom, as he was yet under age, 
George Suſurbulus, his mother's brother, was appointed guar- 
dian. The neighbouring nations no ſooner heard of the death 
of S:meon, than they reſolved to fall jointly upon the Bulga- 
rians, by whom they had been inceſſantly harraſſed during the 
late king's reign. At the ſame time, a dreadful famine raged 


in Bulgaria, the corn having been conſumed by incredible 


multitudes of locuſts. Suſurbulus therefore, fearing the Ro- 
mans, encouraged by their preſent calamities, might join the 


neighbouring nations againſt them, adviſed the young prince to 


invade their dominions firſt with the whole ſtrength of his king- 
dom, which, he ſaid, would make way for an advantageous 
treaty, and prevent them from joining their other enemies. 
Purſuant to this advice, Peter broke into Macedon at the head 
of a powerful army, deſtroying all with fire and ſword ; but 
when he heard that Romanus was marching againſt him, he 
diſpatched a monk to the emperor, with propoſals for a peace, 
which he deſired might be ſtrengthened and confirmed by a 
more ſtri& alliance, if the emperor thought fit to give him his 
grand-daughter in marriage. This overture was very acceptable 


to Romanus; ſo that, after ſeveral negotiations and conferences ſor and 
between the miniſters of the two princes in the city of Meſem- ſucceſſor, 
bria, not only a peace, but a marriage, was concluded between marries 


the young king of the Bulgarians and Mary the daughter of 
Chriflopher, the emperor's ſon. The articles being agreed on, 
Peter repaired to Conſtantinople where he was ſplendidly enter- 
tained by Romanus, and, with great ſolemnity, married to his 


grand-daughter by Stephen the patriarch. The king of tbe 


Bulgarians was ſcarce returned home, when a conſpiracy was 
diſcovered, carried on againſt him by John his brother and ſe- 
veral other perſons of diſtinction. All who were privy to it 
were put to death ; but the king contented himſelf with confin- 


ing his brother to a caſtle, whence, with the aſſiſtance of the 


emyeror's embaſſadors, he made his eſcape to Conflantinople. 


Soon after, Michael his brother, quitting the monaſtic habit, 


laid claim to the crown, and was joined by great numbers of 
Bulgarians ; but, he dying, his followers abandoning their na- 
tive country, broke into the Roman dominions, and, ravaging 
Macedon and Greece, advanced as far as N:copol:s ; which city 


they took and ſettled there ®. Upon the death of Romanus, 
the king of the Bulgarians ſent embaſſadors to Conflantinople, 
to renew with his ſucceſſor Nicephorus Phocas his alliance with 
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the emperor, delivering up his two ſons Boriſes and Romanu® 
as hoſtages; but the king dying ſoon after, they were ſent 
home, where, with much difficulty, they got the better of 
a powerful faction, headed by the four ſons of one of the 
chief lords of that country. In the year 970, the Ruſſi or 
Roſſi, who inhabited the preſent Padolia, broke into Bulgaria, 
under the conduct of their king Spendgſihalbus, and, having 
ravaged the country and burnt ſeveral towns, they returned 
Bulgaria home loaded with booty. The enſuing year they purſued their 


ſubdued by ravages, and, having put the Bulgarians to flight who attempted | 


the Roſſi. to oppoſe them, and, in the purſuit, taken Boriſes and Roma- 


Year after nus, the two ſons of Peter, priſoners, they reſolved to ſettle in | 


Chriſig71. Bulgaria, finding it a country far more pleaſant and fertile than 


their own. In this reſolution they were confirmed by one Ca- 
locyrus, a Roman fugitive, who engaged to reſign Bulgaria to | 


them, to enter into a ſtrict alliance with their nation, and to pay 


them annually a conſiderable ſum, provided they raiſed him to 
the imperial throne. The Ruffi, well acquainted with the 
late revolutions of the empire, and the low ebb to which the 
Roman power was reduced, thought it would be no difficult 
matter to effectuate what Calocyrus propoſed. Accordingly, | 
having drawn to their aſſiſtance the Patzinacæ, a Sarmatic na- 
tion, with the Hunns or Hungarians, and armed ſuch of the 
- conquered Bulgarians, as they thought they might ſafely truſt, 
they entered Thrace with an army of three hundred and eight 
thouſand men, and, having ravaged that province, ſat down 


before Adrianople, where they were ſoon after defeated, and 


moſt of them cut in pieces, by Bardas Sclerus with a body of 
twelve thouſand Romans, as we have related elſewhere D. Such 
of the Rofſt as eſcaped the general ſlaughter, returned into Bul- 
garia; whence they were afterwards driven back to their antient | 
IV ho are ſeats by John Zimiſces, then emperor. But of the war which 
| driven out that prince made on the Roſſi, till they conſented to abandon : 
by John Bulgaria, we have ſpoken at length in our Roman hiſtory, to 


Zimiſces which we refer the reader 4. | 


emperor, to THE Bulgarians, being thus delivered from the yoke under 
um the which they had groaned ſome years, readily ſubmitted to Zi- 
Bulga mmi ſces their deliverer.. But their ſubmiſſion laſted no longer than 
hislife ; for no ſooner did they receive the news of the empe- | 
The ror's death, than, revolting from the Romans, they inveſted | 
7" , with ſupreme power four brothers, David, Moſes, Aaron, and | 
are go- Samuol, called Cometopoli, becauſe they were the children of 
verned by an eminent count among them. Of the family of Peter none | 
Kur bro- was left, whom they could prefer. His two ſons Boriſes and 


ther:. 


» Univerl, hiſt, vol. xvi. p. 287. © Ibid. p. 287. 
Romanus 
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Romanus had been taken priſoners by Zrmiſces in his war with 
the Roſſi, and brought by him to Conſtantinople, whence they 
both made their eſcape upon that prince's death. But Boriſes, 
in paſſing through a wood in a Roman dreſs, was killed by a 
Bulgarian, who miſtook him for a Roman. Romanus indeed 
was alive, but an eunuch, and conſequently incapable of aſcend- 
ing the throne. Of the four brothers, whom we have juſt 
mentioned, David died ſoon after he was inveſted with the ſo- 
vereign power ; Moſes was killed in the fiege of a place called 
Serræ, and Aaron, being ſuſpected of favouring the Romans, 
and keeping a private correſpondence with them, was murdered 


by Samuel, with all his children, Blackbo/thlabus excepted, 


who was ſaved by Kadomer the ſon of Samuel. Samuel, who 
was a warlike prince and a man of a reſtleſs temper, having 


thus got the whole power into his own hands, made frequent 
inroads into the Roman territories, returning home with an im- 


menſe booty, and an incredible number of captives; nay, 


while Baſilius, the ſucceſſor of Zimiſces, was engaged in a ci- 


vil war with Bardas Sclerus, who had aſſumed the purple, 


Samuel, laying hold of that opportunity, over-ran not only They com- 
Thrace and Macedon, but likewiſe Theſſaly, Greece, and Pels- mit great 
ponneſus, in which provinces he committed unheard-of ravages, ravages in 
burnt ſeveral cities, took others, and among the reft Lariſſa, be Roman 
the inhabitants whereof he tranſplanted, with their whole fami- Pov O.. 


lies, into Bulgaria, incorporated ſuch of them as were able to 
bear arms among his troops, and employed them againſt the 
Romans, Baſilius therefore, highly provoked againſt the Bul- 


garians, had no ſooner put an end to the civil war, than he re- 


ſolved to employ the whole ſtrength of the empire againſt them. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, having drawn together all his forces, 7;, n 
he left Conſtantinople, without acquainting even his own gene- pror Ba- 
rals with his deſign ; and, putting himſelf at the head of his ſilius »- 
army, he entered Bulgaria through the country lying near waxes ' 

Rhodoptes and the river Eurus, leaving Leo Meliſſenus behind their ceun- 
him to ſecure the ſtraights, while he, by a ſhort cut through . 


woods and marſhes, advanced to Sardica by the Bulgarians 
called Triaditza, with a deſign to lay fiege to that important 
place; but as he was making the neceſſary preparations for the 


the attack, Stephen, the commander of the weſtern forces, 
and an irreconcileable enemy to Leo Mel:ſſenus, coming to him 


in the dead of the night, aſſured him that Leo intended to uſurp 


the ſovereign power, and with that deſign was marching with 
all the troops under his command, to the imperial city. The 


emperor, alarmed at this account, and at the ſame time appre- 
hending the enemy might ſeize on the paſſes abandoned by Leo, 
and cut off his retreat, immediately ordered the army to march. 


They 
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But is cb. They no ſooner began to move, than Samuel, ruſhing down 
kged to re- from the neighbouring mountains, where he had kept the whole 
turn with time, fell with great fury upon them in their retreat, and turned 
; 4 vs. it into a precipitous and diſorderly flight. All their baggage 
Chis on was taken, with the imperial robes and diadem ; great num- 
1987. bers of the ſoldiers, and ſome officers of distinction, were cut 
in pi-ccs ; but the emperor with much-ado eſcaped to Philip- 
popolis, where he ound Les carefully attending his duty, and 
guarding the poſt, which had been committed to his care. The 
_ emperor, though highly provoked, and indeed with a great 
deal of reaſon, againſt Stephen, the author of ſo much miſchief, 
contented himſelf with reviling him only in words, till he began 
to defend what he had done; and then Baſilius, no longer able 
to command his temper, leaped from his ſeat, and, taking hold 
of him by his locks and beard, pulled him down to the ground. 
The Bul- THE two following years, the emperor was diverted, by 
garians inteſtine broils, from purſuing the war againſt the Bulgarians ; 
make new and Samuel their king, taking advantage of theſe diſturbances, 
in 04d in- hartaſſed, with daily incurſions, the neighbouring provinces. 
2 tranquility was no ſooner reſtored to the empire, than Ba- 
ky filius began to make vaſt preparations both by ſea and land, 
with a deſign intirely to ſubdue, or utterly extirpate, that reſt- 
leſs and turbulent nation. In the firſt place he took a progreſs 
into Thrace and Macedon, and, having viſited the frontiers on 
that fide, and left a ſtrong gariſon in Theſſalonica, under the 
command of Gregorius Taronitas, to reſtrain the Bulgarians, 
he returned to Con/tantinople, to baſten the military prepara- 
tions. In the mean time, Samuel approaching Theſſalonica at 
the head of a numerous army, made himſelf maſter of the 
place, after having, by a ſtratagem, killed the governor, and 
taken his ſon priſoner. Elated with his ſucceſs, he croſſed the 
Peneus, and, having over-run all Theſſaly, Bæotia, and At- 
tica, he penetrated into the very heart of Peloponneſus, deſtroy- 
ing all with fire and ſword in the provinces through which he 
paſſed. Hereupon the emperor diſpatched Nicephorus Uranius 
againſt him, with the flower of the army, who, leaving his 
heavy baggage at Lariſſa, paſſed with incredible expedition the 
Pharſalian plains and the river Apidanus, arrived at the Sper- 
cheius, and encamped on the banks of that river oppoſite to 

Samuel. The river was then ſo ſwelled, that Samuel, believ- 
ning the Remans could not paſs it, lay with great ſecurity on the 
They are other fide. However, Uranus, having fought with indefatigable 
utterly de- pains, and at length found out, a ford, paſſed the river in the 
Feated by dead of the night, and, falling upon the Bulgarians while they 


Uranius. 
r CEDREN. p. 192. 


lay 
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lay aſleep, without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, made a 

dreadful havock of them before they had time to repair to their 

arms. Samuel and his ſon Romanus were dangerouſly wounded, 

and muſt -unavoidably have fallen into the conqueror's hands, 

had they not kept themſelves concealed the whole day among 

the dead bodies, 'and in the night ſtolen. away to the mountains 

of Stolia, keeping the tops of thoſe mountains to mount 
Pindus, and thence into Bulgaria. Upon his return home he 

| found his daughter enamoured to ſuch a degree of Aſotes the 

ſon of Gregory, late governor of Theſſalonica, who had been 

taken priſoner, as we have related above, that ſhe declared ſhe 

was determined to d. herſelf, unleſs ſhe was allowed to 

marry him. Samuel complied with her defire, and, as ſoon as 

the nuptial ſolemnity was over, ſent his new ſon-in-law, with 

his wife, to reſide at Dyrrbachium, appointing him governor of 

that important place; but he had not been long there, when, 

hearing that the emperor's galleys were cruizing on the coaſt, 

he laid hold of that opportunity to return to Conſtantinople, 

where both he and his wife, whom he had eaſily perſuaded to 

accompany him, were kindly received and preferred by the 
emperor, he to the dignity of magiſter, and ſhe to that of ze/ta, 

whole province it was to take care of the imperial wardrote. 

Aſetes brought letters with him to the emperor from Chryſelivs, 

one of the chief officers in Dyrrhachium, wherein he promiſed to 

deliver the city into the hands of the Romans, on condition the 

emperor conferred the dignity of patrician on him and his two 

ſons; but, ſo far as we can conjecture from Cedrenus, whoſe 

text is ſtrangely maimed in this place, the delivering up of the 

city was prevented by the death of Chryſelius. However, the 

emperor became maſter of the place not long after ; but in what 'V 
manner we are not told *. The following year, the emperor gaſilius | 
entered Bulgaria in perſon by the way of Ph:lippopolrs, and, ind 
having taken there ſeveral caſtles and ftrong-holds, he diſpatched heir cour- 

: from Moſypolis part of his army, under the command of Theo- f., and 'Þ 
dorocranus a patrician, and Nicephorus Tiphias protoſpatharian, aber /eve- 13 

againſt the Bulgarian cities be ond mount Hæmus. By theſe 74! frong- | / 
| were reduced the Great and the Little Perſthlaba, with Pliſ- #9. 1 

coba, and ſeveral other fortified places. The enſuing year, 

Baſilius in perſon made a ſecond inroad into Bulgaria, by the | © - 

way of Theſſalonica, took ſome cities, burnt a great number of 9 
villages, and laid the country waſte far and near. The city of i 

Beræa was delivered up to him by Debramerus, governor of | 7 

that place, whom the emperor honoured with the title and '* 

rank of proconſul, The city of Servia, which was defended 


+ Idem, p. 198. 
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_ Uranius. 
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But is cb. They no ſooner began to move, than Samuel, ruſhing down 
Iged to re from the neighbouring mountains, where he had kept the whole 
turn with time, fell with great fury upon them in their retreat, and turned 
2 % it into a precipitous and diforderly flight. All their baggage 
Gritass. was taken, with the imperial robes and diadem ; great num- 
987 bers of the ſoldiers, and ſome officers of dil inction, were cut 

in pt: cs; but the mperor with much-ado eſcaped to Philip- 

popolis, where he ound Les carefully attending his duty, and 

guarding the poſt, which had been committed to bis care. The 

emperor, though highly provoked, and indeed with a great 


deal of reaſon, againſt Stephen, the author of ſo much miſchief, | 


contented himſelf with reviling him only in words, till he began 

to defend what he had done; and then Baſilius, no longer able 

to command his temper, leaped from his ſeat, and, taking hold 

of him by his locks and beard, pulled him down to the ground. 

The Bul- THE two following years, the emperor was diverted, by 
_ garians inteſtine broils, from purſuing the war againſt the Bulgarians ; 
make new and Samuel their king, taking advantage of theſe difturbances, 
oo * harraſſed, with daily incurſions, the neighbouring provinces. 
wes % But tranquility was no ſooner reſtored to the empire, than Ba- 
tad filius began to make vaſt preparations both by ſea and land, 
with a deſign intirely to ſubdue, or utterly extirpate, that reſt- 

leſs and turbulent nation. In the firſt place he took a progreſs 

into Thrace and Macedon, and, having viſited the frontiers on 

that ſide, and left a ſtrong gariſon in Theſſalonica, under the 
command of Gregorius Taronitas, to reſtrain the Bulgariaus, 

he returned to Conſtantinople, to haſten the military prepara- 

tions. In the mean time, Samuel approaching Theſſalonica at 


the head of a numerous army, made himſelf maſter of the 


place, after having, by a ſtratagem, killed the governor, and 
taken his ſon priſoner. Elated with his ſucceſs, he croſſed the 
Peneus, and, having over-run all Theſſaly, Bœotia, and At- 
tica, he penetrated into the very heart of Peloponneſus, deſtroy- 


ing all with fire and ſword in the provinces through which he 


paſſed. Hereupon the emperor diſpatched Nicephorus Uranius 
againſt him, with the flower of the army, who, leaving his 
heavy baggage at Lariſſa, paſſed with incredible expedition the 
Pharſalian plains and the river Apidanus, arrived at the Sper- 
cheius, and encamped on the banks of that river oppoſite to 
Samnel. The river was then fo ſwelled, that Sammel, belicy- 
ing the Romans could not pals it, lay wich great ſecurity on the 
| They are Other fide. However, Uranus, having fought with indetatigavle 
utterly de- pains, and at length found out, a ford, paſſed the river in the 
_ Jrated by dead of the night, and, falling upon the Bulgarians while they 
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lay aſleep, without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, made a 
dreadful havock of them before they had time to repair to their 
arms. Samuel and his ſon Romanus were dangerouſly wounded, 
and muſt unavoidably have fallen into the conqueror's hands, 
had they not kept themſelves concealed the whole day among 
the dead bodies, and in the night ſtolen. away to the mountains 
of tolia, and, keeping the tops of thoſe mountains to mount 
Pindus, and thence into Bulgaria. Upon his return home he 
found his daughter enamoured to ſuch a degree of Aſotes the 
| ſon of Gregory, late governor of Theſſalonica, who had been 
taken priſoner, as we have related above, that ſhe declared ſne 
was determined to deſtroy herſelf, unleſs ſhe was allowed to 
marry him. Samuel complied with her defire, and, as ſoon as 
the nuptial ſolemnity was over, ſent his new ſon-in-law, with 
his wife, to reſide at Dyrrhachium, appointing him governor of 
that important place; but he had not been long there, when, 
hearing that the empetor's galleys were cruizing on the coaſt, 
he laid hold of that opportunity to return to Con/ftantineple, 
where both he and his wife, whom he had eaſily perſuaded to 
accompany him, were kindly received and preferred by the 
emperor, he to the dignity of magiſter, and ſhe to that of 2%, 
whoſe province it was to take care of the imperial wardrote. 
Aſotes brought letters with him to the emperor from CHryſelius, 
one of the chief officers in Dyrrhachium, wherein he promiſed to 
deliver the city into the hands of the Romans, on condition the 
_ Emperor conferred the dignity of patrician on him and his two 
ſons; but, ſo far as we can conjecture from Cedrenus, whoſe 
text is ſtrangely maimed in this place, the delivering up of the 
city was prevented by the death of Chryſelius. However, the 
emperor became maiter of the place not long after; but in what 
manner we are not told. The following year, the emperor Raſilius 
entered Bulgaria in perſon by the way of Philippopolis, and, init 
having taken there ſeveral caſtles and ſtrong- holds, he diſpatched Hir coun- 
from Moſypolis part of his army, under the command of Theo- try, and 
dorocranus a patrician, and Nicephorus Aiphias protoſpatharian, te /eve- 
_ againſt the Bulgarian cities be ond mount Hæ mus. By theſe 74! firong- 
were reduced the Great and the Little Per/thlaba, with Pliſ- bolts, 
coba, and ſeveral other fortified places. The enſuing year, 
Baſilius in perſon made a ſecond inroad into Bulgaria, by the 
way of Theſſalonica, took ſome cities, burnt a great number of 
villages, and laid the country waſte far and near. The city of 
Berea was delivered up to him by Debramerus, governor of 
that place, whom the emperor honoured with the tit]: and 
rank of proconſul, The -ity of Servia, which was defcnded 


Idem, p. 1998. | 
Vor. XVIII. | 4 () . be 


feat d. 
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bv a numerous gariſon, under the command of Nicolas, made 
a long and vigorous reſiſtance ; but was taken in the end by 
ſtorm. From Servia the emperor returned to Conſtantinople, 
carrying with him a great number of captives, and among the 
reſt Nicolas, governor of that place, whom, for his gallant 
behaviour, he generouſly raiſed to the rank of a patrician. But 
Nicolas, preferring the ſervice of his maſter to all the honours 
the emperor could confer upon him, made his eſcape ſoon after 


to Samuel, and with him laid ſiege to Servia ; which the em- 


peror no ſooner underſtood, than he haſtened thither in perſon, 


obliged the Bulgarians to retire, and, falling upon them in | 


their retreat, took Nicolas a ſecond time priſoner, and ſent him 
to Conſtantinople, where he was, by the emperor's orders, kept 
under cloſe confinement. From Servia Baſilius led his arm 

into The//aly, and there repaired ſuch caſtles, as had been diſ- 
mantled by the Bulgarians, recovered thoſe that were ſtill held 
by them, and reunited that province, after it had been ſome 
time in their hands, to the empire. The year after, Baſilius, 
early in the ſpring, entered Bulgaria anew, and laid ſiege to Bo- 
dyna, which held out for the ſpace of eight months, but was in 


the end taken by ftorm. As the autumn was already far ſpent, 
the emperor, having left a ſtrong gariſon in Bedyna, marched 


back with the reſt of his troops to Conſtantinople. When he 
came, on his return home, to the river Axis, he found Sa- 
muel, with all the forces he had been able to aſſemble, encamp- 


ed on the oppoſite bank. But Baſilius, having diſcovered a 


ford, and paſſed the river in the dead of the night, fell early 
next morning on the enemy, before they could put themſelves 


Th irarryin a poſture of deſence, and gave them a to:al overthrow. 
ut? lv de- Simeon's army being thus defeated and diſperſed, Romanus, the 


ſon of the late king Peter and brother to Boriſes, delivered up 
to the emperor the city of Scopiæ, of which he was governor, 


and was on that account rewarded with the dignity of patrician. 
Samuel, no longer able to keep the field, placed ſtrong guards 
in all the paſſes, to prevent the emperor from penetrating farther 


into Bulgaria. However, Baſilius, bent upon the intire reduc- 


tion of the country, forced, not without great loſs of men, 
_ {-veral paſſes; but, in the ſtraights of Cimba Lengus, he had 


been cut off with his whole army, had not Nicepharus Xiphias, 


governor of Fhilippepelis, marched with a ſtrong detachment 
through by-ways and over a ſteep mountain, fallen unexpectedly 
upon tne encmy's rear, and by that means obliged them to 


ahandon their poſt, Hereupon Ba/l:us, entering the ſtraights 
without oppoſition, purſued them with great ſlaughter, though 
they retired in good order, and, often facing about, ſkirmiſhed 
with the Romans, In one of theſe ſkirmithes the king narrowly 


eſcaped 
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rous reſiſtance, hearing of this misfortune, thought it adviſe- 
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eſcaped falling into the hands of the Romans by the valour and 
conduct of his ſon, who reſcued him when he was already ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, and conveyed him ſafe to the caſtle of 
Prilapus, though cloſely purſued by a body of Roman horſe. 
On this occaſion the emperor is ſaid to have taken fifteen thou- 
ſand priſoners, whom, contrary to his cuſtom, he treated with 
great inhumanity ; for he cauſed their eyes to be put out, and, 
to every hundred aſſigning a guide, who had one eye left, ſent 
them in that condition to Samuel. The king of the Bulgarians, Samuel, 


already broken with age and worn out with misfortunes, was 4g the 


ſo ſhocked at this diſmal ſpectacle, that he fell into a ſwoon ; Bulgart- 

and though he returned to himſelf again, yet, not able to bear 225 dies of 

up againſt ſo great a calamity, he died two days after. *. Li. 
Samuel was ſucceeded by his ſon Gabriel, whom he had by 


a captive of Lariſſa. In the beginning of his reign, the empe- 


ror purſuing the conqueſt of Bulgaria, made himſelf maſter of 
a ſtrong caſtle named Matzucius, and then ſat down before 
Strumpitza, a place of great ſtrength. During the ſiege, he 
detached Theophylact, one of his generals, with a body of cho- 
ſen men, to reduce the ſtrong-holds among the mountains, and 
open a way through the woods. Theophylat? made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral places; but being in the end ſurpriſed by the 7% Bul- 
Bulgarians in a narrow paſs, where he could not draw up his garians, 


men, he was cut off, with the whole body under his command. under the 


conduct of 


The emperor,. to whom Strumpitza had ſubmitted after a vigo- Abriel 


able to retreat; and accordingly marched back to Moſynopolis, ee es 
and thence to Theſ/alonica. On his route, he took the caſtles , 3 of 


of Prilapus, Stypeius, Melencius, and Budena, and burnt Bu- gh Roman 


teliana, the royal palace of the Bulgarian kings. During the army. 
winter, Gabriel was killed, while he was hunting, by Bladi/th- Gabriel 
labus, the ſon of Aaron, whoſe life he had formerly preſerved, yu, e 
as we have related above. Bladifthlabus, being acknowledged by Bla- 
king by the Bulgarians, immediately acquainted the emperor diſthlabus, 
with the death of Gabriel and his own promotion, acknowledg- <:b9 fuc- 


ing himſelf at the ſame time a ſubj-& and vaſſal of the empire. ds him, 


But Baſilius, ſuſpecting his ſincerity, returned early in the 


ſpring into Bulgaria, and there made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


ſtrong caſtles and fortified towns, in one of which he took ſome 
of the principal men among the Bulgarians. In the mean time, 
Bladifthlabus ſent a new deputation to the emperor, offering to 
ſubmit upon what terms he ſhould think proper to preſeribe, A- 
the ſame time, the emperor received letters from the Bulga- 
rians, owning themſelves his ſubjects and veli.i's. Bu Palins, 
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being informed, that neither the king nor his ſubjects were ſin- 
cere in their declarations, and that they had made an attempt 


upon Dyrrhachium, hoping to ſurpriſe that important place, 


entered Bulgaria anew, and, having laid waſte the countries of 
Oftrobus, Goſens, and Pelagonia, advanced to Achris, the place 
where the Bulgarian kings uſually reſided, which he reduced; 
and then, leaving part of his army in Pelagonia, to awe the 
Bulgarians, he marched out with the reſt to reduce the neigh- 
bouring provinces. But he was ſcarce gone, when Jbatzes, a 


man of great diſtinction among the Bulgarians, and remark- 


able for his valour and experience in war, having drawn the 
Romans left by the emperor into an ambuſcade, cut them off, 


with their commanders, all to a man. Hereupon Baſilius, 


marching back in great rage, laid ſeveral cities in aſhes, ravaged 


the open country with fire and ſword, and, having taken a 


Arid futs 
tb ir king 
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great number of priſoners, ordered their eyes to be put out, 
and, in that condition, ſent them to Bladiſthlabus. On the 
other hand, the Bulgarians, making frequent ſallies from the 
woods, cut great numbers of his men in pieces; inſomuch, 
that, his army being greatly diminiſhed, he thought it adviſe- 
able to return earlier than uſual to Conſtantinople. On bis march, 
he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Pernicus; but the gariſon making 
a vigorous reſiſtance, he lay before it eighty days, aſſaulting it 
almoſt every day with his whole army; but, being conſtantly 
repulſed with great loſs of men, he was in the end obliged to 
drop the enterpriſe and retire. However, thinking he could 
not, without forfeiting his reputation, drop the war, till he 
had intirely ſubdued Bulgaria, after having ſo often invaded it 
in perſon, he allowed his army but a ſhort reſpite; and then, 
taking the field again, he laid ſiege to Caftoria, a fortified 
town in Pelagonia. But, in the mean time, the king of the 
Bulgarians, having drawn together all the forces he could 
muſter, began to march towards the frontiers of the empire, 
in order to oblige the emperor to abandon Bulgaria, and haſten 
back to the defence of his own dominions. Baſilius, accord- 
ingly, breaking up the ſiege of Caſtoria, marched againſt Bla- 
diſihlabus, who, not caring to put the whole to the iſſue of an 
engagement, retired at his approach. Baſilius detached Con- 
antine Diogenes in purſuit of the enemy, who put many of 
them to the ſword, took the horſes and baggage of the king, 
with one of his kinſmen, and returned loaded with booty. 


After this, the emperor took by ſtorm the caſtle of Satena, v 


where he found a great quantity of corn, which he cauſed to be 
removed, and then ſet fire to the place. Having ended the 
campaign, he returned, according to his cuſtom, to Conſtanti- 
nople, He was no ſooner gone, than the king of the Bulga- 
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1 rians laid ſiege to Dyrrhachium ; but the gariſon making a vigo- 
7 rous reſiſtance, he was ſlain in an aſſault. The Bulgarians, 
who had hitherto defended their country with an unparallelled 
2 valour, and maintained their liberties againſt the whole ſtrength 
of the empire, in a war which had laſted twenty years and up- 
7 wards, being now quite diſheartened by the loſs of their king, 
| ſent deputies to the emperor, with offers of a total and un- 7, chief 
feigned ſubmiſſion. Baſilius received them in the moſt obliging nen among 
manner, and, haſtening into Bulgaria, was met on the con- he Bulga- 
& fines by the governors of thirty-ſix caſtles, which they delivered rians 2 
up to him. Their example was followed by moſt of the chief mit. 
men of Bulgaria, and even by the wife of the deceaſed king, 

who, coming to the emperor, with three of her ſons and her 

fix daughters, renounced all claim to the kingdom of Bulgaria. 

She had three other ſons by the king ; but they had taken reſuge 

on the tops of the Ceraunic mountains, whence they were ſoon 

| by famine, the emperor having ordered all the 

es to be carefully guarded, to come down and ſurrender 
themſelves. Baſilius received them in the moſt obliging man- 


ner imaginable, raiſed Proſranus, who ſeems to have been the 


' eldeſt, to the dignity of magiſter, and the other five to that of 

patrician. To the mother and the daughters he allowed a main- 

tenance ſuitable to their rank, and ever treated them with the 

utmoſt reſpect. At Achris, where the Bulgarian kings uſually 

reſided, he was received by his new ſubjects with loud acclama- 

tions. There he ſeized on the immenſe treaſure of the Bulga- 

rian princes, and found, among other things of great value, 

ſeveral crowns enriched with pearl, and a great quantity of 

gold, which he beſtowed as a donative upon his ſoldiers w. 

There remained now but one man in the whole country capa- 

ble of raiſing diſturbances, who had not ſubmitted to the empe- 

ror. This was Tbatzes, a perſon nearly allied to the royal fa- 

mily, and one who, during the courſe of the war, had given 

ſeveral inſtances of his courage and implacable hatred to the 

Romans, He, refuſing to comply with the preſent poſture of 

affairs, ſeized on a caſtle ſtanding on the top of a mountain 

moſt difficult of acceſs, and, having fortified himſelf there, de- 

clared, that he was determined to hold out to the laſt extremity. 

But in what manner he was ſeized in his caftle and brought to 

the emperor, we have related at length in our Roman hiſtory «„ 

to which we refer the reader. And now Baſilius, abſolute ma- Bulgaria 

ſter of all Bulgaria, took a progreſs through the country, re- _— 
e | | ſubdued. 
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ceiving every-where the ſubmiſſions of his new ſubjects, and 


cauſing ſeveral caſtles to be demoliſhed, leſt the Bulgarians, | 


ſeizing on them, ſhould attempt to ſhake off the yoke. Then, 


leaving Bulgaria, he repaired to Athens, and, aſcribing the ſue- It 

ceſs that had attended his arms to the protection of the virgin 
Mary, he enriched her church in that city with many preſents F 

of great value. From Athens he returned to Conſtantinople, | 
the golden-gate, amidſt F 


which he entered in triumph through 
the loud acclamations of the multitude, the widow of the late 


king of the Bulgarians, with all the princes and princefles of ; 


the blood royal, walking before him. This conqueſt and final 


reduction of Bulgaria, which had been often attempted in vain 


by other emperors, was effected by Pafilius in the forty-fourth | 


year of his reign and of the chriſtian zra 1019. 


TE Bulgarians bore the yoke patiently for the ſpace of 


ſeventeen years, that is, till the year 1036, the ſecond of Mi- 
The Bul- chael IV. when they revolted on the following occaſion : One 
garians re- Deleanus, as we read in Cedrenus, or Dolianus, as Zonaras 
volt, and calls him, by birth a Bulgarian, but flave or ſervant to a citi- 
l buſe De- zen of Conflantinople, eſcaping from his maſter, fled into Bul- 
_ ” garia, and there gave out, that he was the ſon of Gabriel and 
Verf Kink: grandſon of Samuel, kings of that country. This he affirmed 


with ſuch confidence, that the Bulgarians, giving intire credit 


to all he ſaid, and being already weary of the yoke, to which 
they had lately ſubmitted, received him every-where with joyful 


acclamations, and proclaimed him king of Bulgaria, ſacrificing 


to this new idol all the Romans, who had the misfortune to fall 
into their hands. Baſilius Synademus, governor of Dyrrha- 
chium, no ſooner heard of this inſurrection, than he marched 
out againſt the rebels, with all the troops under his command ; 
but an unſeaſonable quarrel ariſing between him and a tribune in 
the army, named Michael Democaitas, the contention was car- 
_ ried to ſuch a height, that the tribune accuſed Synademus at court 
of high treaſon; who was thereupon, by the emperor's orders, 
| ſeized, and ſent to Theſſalonica, to be confined there to cloſe 
_ priſon. The accuſer was preferred to the government of 
Dyrrhachium in his room; but in that command he behaved 
with ſuch inſolence, that the people, no longer able to bear his 


The inha- tyrannical temper and cruel exactions, roſe againſt him and 


bitants of qrgye him out of the town. This they were well appriſed the 


: = rrha- emperor would highly reſent, and therefore, deſpairing of par- 
Sale e) don, they openly revolted, and choſe for their king one Teiche. 
= yole, mer, a ſoldier of great reputation among them. This unex- 


ard chuſs pected election very much ſurpriſed Deleanus and his adherents ; 
Teicho-» fer there were now two powerful factions in Bulgaria, the city 
mer or Se and 
thiir king, 
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« Þ and territory of Dyrrhachium acknowledging Teichomer, and 
I the reſt of the country Deleanus. This, Deleanus was well ap- 
priſed, would occaſion the ruin of both, and therefore refolved, 
by ſome means or other, to get rid of his new rival ; but, as 
chat could not be well effected by force, he had recourſe to ar- 
I tifice ; and, pretending to be highly pleaſed with the election of 
Teichomer, he wrote obliging letters to him, congratulating him 
upon his new, dignity, expreſſed great joy in having him for his 
: collegue, and earneſtly intreated him to come and ſhare the ſo- 
Avercignty with him. Te:chomer, believing him ſincere in his 
profeſſions, went and joined him with all his forces. Deleanus, 
having thus got him, as he thought, into his power, watched 
his opportunity; and, having called the ſoldiers together, he 
. told them, that Bulgaria could not, in his opinion, admit of 
two kings; and that therefore they ought either to confirm his 
election, who was deſcended from Samuel, and remove Teicho- 
ner, or, if they thought fit, to depoſe him, and veſt Teichomer 
with the whole power. This ſpeech occaſioned, at firſt, a 
great conteſt in the army, which ended in the choice of Delea- 
*\nus and the death of Teichomer, who was ſtoned by the ſoldiery. Vo is 
Deleanus, having thus got the whole power into his hands, led foned to 
bis army, without loſs of time, towards Theſſalotica, where death by 
Michael then was; but, upon the firſt news of his approach, hel- 
. Fithe emperor fled to Con/lantinople, leaving all his baggage and 7 9 De- 
ſtreaſure behind him, under the care of Manuel Ibatza, who leanus. 
was ordered to convey it to the imperial city. But [batza, be- 
, Fitraying his truſt, carried it over to Del-anus, whoſe party being 
' Fftrengthened by ſome new acceſſion almoſt every day, he ſent a 
ſtrong body of troops, under the conduct of one Caucanus, 
J:zainſt Dyrrhachium, which was ſoon reduced; and diſpatched Dyrrha- 
mother, commanded by one Anthemus, into Greece, at whoſe chium and 
Jzpproach the province of Nicopolis, revolting from the empe- the pro- 
Jror, cut in pieces his officers, by whom they had been moſt wince of 
Ierievouſly oppreſſed, and ſubmitted to the rebels. In the mean Nicopolis, 
ſume Aluſianus, the ſecond ſon of Aaron, and brother to Bla- Jubmit to 
l iſablabus the laſt king of Bulgaria, who, ſubmitting with the Peleanus. 
ſieſt of his countrymen to Ba/ilius, had been raiſed by him to 
*Jthe rank of patrician, retiring privately from Conſtantinople, 
*Freturned into his native country. He had been accuſed of ſome 
illegal proceedings by the inhabitants of Theodoſiopolis, of which 
city he had been appointed governor by Baſilius. Hereupon 
"4 /-bn, the emperor's brother, who ruled with an abſolute ſway, 
Ind bore an irreconcileable hatred to Aluſianus, not only pre- 
Failed upon Michael to forbid him the court, but obliged him, 
efore his cauſe was heard, to pay a great ſum of gold, and, 
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what provoked him moſt, forced a beautiful woman from him, 
for whom he had a great paſſion. Aluſianus, not knowing 
how far the emperor, at the inſtigation of his brother, might 
carry his reſentment, retired privately from Con/tantinople, and, 
in the diſguiſe of an Armenian, got ſafe to Oftrobus, where 
Deleanus lay encamped with his army. Both the ſoldie 
people received him with the greateſt demonſtrations 

which did not a little alarm Deleanus. 


tu 


However, «diflembling 


. and 
JOY 3 | 


his fears, and pretending to be no leſs pleaſed with his arrival | 


He takes than the reſt, he offered to ſhare with him the ſovereignty. | 
Aluſianus Aluſianus readily accepted the offer, and, being by all acknow- 


for his col ledged as his collegue, in order to gain the affections of the peo- 
legue. ple and ſoldiery, he immediately marched, at the head of forty 
| thouſand men, to T hefſalonica. But Conflantine the 
patrician, a perſon nearly related to the ror, making a very 


gallant and vigorous reſiſtance, Aluſianus, after having, for fix | 


days together, battered the walls with all ſorts of 


blockade, hoping the gariſon would be ſoon forced by famine to 
Whois put ſubmit. But the beſi 
to fight ſally, cut fifteen thouſand of the Bulgarians in pieces, and 
_ avithgreat obliged the reſt to break up the ſiege and fave themſelves by a 
faughter precipitous flight. This defeat increaſed the jealouſies which 
by the Ro- the two competitors had already conceived of each other, De- 
mans. leanus aſcribing the overthrow to treachery, and Aluſianus, 
upon the ſenſe of his late misfortune, apprehending that his ri- 
val would lay hold of the firſt opportunity to ſtir up the people 
and ſoldiery againſt him : thus each in private began to meditate 
the ruin and deſtruction of the other. But Aluſianus was in the 
Deleanus end before-hand with his collegue ; for, having invited him to 
Z:poſed by an entertainment, he encouraged him to drink till he was quite 

| Aluſiands Ri intoxicated, and then 


emperor. 
_ thought to deſerve. 
queſt, conferred on him the dignity of magiſter, and ſent him 
to Conſtantinople. Michael had already reſolved to march in 
perſon into Bulgaria, and employ the whole ſtrength of the 
empire againſt the rebels, ſaying, it was a ſhame for him, who 
had added nothing to the empire, to ſuffer any part of it to be 


loſt, Upon the ſubmiſſion therefore of Aluſianus, he led his 
army, without loſs of time, into Bulgaria, though he was then 


eged, making a general and unexpected 


N 


l 


cauſed his eyes to be put out. After this, 
*vho ſul- diſtruſtful of his own intereſt, and well acquainted with the 
 mits to the fickle temper of the Bulgarians, he wrote to the emperor, of- 
fering to ſubmit and return to his duty, provided Michael would 
grant him his pardon, and ſuch a reward as his ſervice might be 


The emperor readily complied with his re- | 
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engines, and 
attempted, with repeated aſſaults, to make himſelf maſter of 
the place, was in the end obliged to turn the ſiege into a 
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ſo ill of a croplys that all about him thought every day would 


prove his laſt. However, being reſolved not to let flip fo favour- 
able an opportunity of attacking the Bulgarians, while deſtitute 
of a leader, he could by no means be prevailed upon to drop the 
_ enterpriſe. Upon his fiſt entering Bulgaria, Deleanus fell into 


66, 
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his hands, whom he immediately ſent to The/ſalonica ; then, Bulgaria 
penetrating farther into the country, he diſperſed ſome Bulga- ane 
rians, who began to aſſemble, received the allegiance of the . 


chief men of the country, and, having taken Manuel Thatza, Yar after 


of whom we have ſpoken above, he returned with him and De- Chr i/? 
leanus in triumph to Con/lantinople v. From this time the Bul- 1041. 


garians continued ſubject to the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
whom they powerfully aſſiſted both againſt the Latins and the 
Turks, and were on that account allowed to chuſe a king of 
their own nation, who nevertheleſs owned himſelf a vaſſal of 
the empire. In 1206, John, king of Bulgaria, marching 
againſt Baldwin, the firſt emperor of the Latins in Conſtanti- 
nople, while he was beſieging Adrianople, defeated his armv 
with great ſlaughter, relieved the city, and, having taken the 


J emperor himſelf priſoner, carried him to Ternova, at that time 
the capital of Bulgaria. There he cauſed his hands and feet to 


be cut off, and then ordered him, thus maimed, to be thrown 
into a neighbouring valley, where he lay in the utmoſt agony 
for three days, and, then expiring, was devoured by the wild 
beaſts and birds of prey. In 1275, Stephen, the fourth king 
of Hungary, overcame in a great battle Cea prince of Bulga- 
ria, and, having cut his whole army in pieces, obliged the Bul- 


garians to acknowledge him for their king. Hence Stephen 


and his ſucceſlors were ſtyled kings of Hungary and Bulgaria, 
which title paſſed, with the kingdom of Hungary, to the princes 
of the houſe of Auflria, as we ſhall hereafter relate more at 
length. With the aſſiſtance of the Greet emperors they ſhook 
off the Hungarian yoke, and in 1369, under the conduct of 
Saſmenos their king, they attempted the recovery of Adrianople, 
taken by the Turks; but were utterly defeated by Amurath J. 


who had no ſooner ſettled his affairs in Iſia, than, provoked 


againſt the Bulgarians for their late attempt, he turned his arms 
againſt them, and, entering Bulgaria with a numerous army, 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong-holds, and obliged S/ 
menos to purchaſe a peace, by yielding to him the far greater part 


of his kingdom, and promiſing to hold the reſt as his vaſſal and 


tributary. But Bajazet, who ſucceeded Amurath, invading 
Bulgaria without the leaft provocation, made an abſolute con- 
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Bulgaria queſt of the whole country in 1396, and reduced it to a pro- | 


reduced to vince of the Turkiſh empire, in which ſtate it has continued 
a province ever ſince. We ſhall now, in compliance with our plan, pro- 
of, #5, cred to the hiſtory of the Offrogoths in Italy, from Theoderic 

ur un to their expulſion by Narſes ; of the exarchs of Ravenna, till 


27 driven out by the Lombards ; and of the Lombards in Italy, to 


71 Deſiderius their laſt king, taken priſoner by Charlemagne. 
| 1351 Theſe three different hiſtories will afford us matter for the fol- 

lowing chapter, and with them we ſhall cloſe the antient hiſtory, 
or the hiſtory of the antient nations. | 
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1 

ARON, king of Bulgaria, murdered by his brother, 65852 
A* Abifoinde, daughter of Alboinus, 633. Sent to Confian- 
nople, 634. 


Acatziri ful ved by Attila, 342, & ſeq. 
Accitani, how they repreſented Mars, 55. 


Acbaia plundered by the Gott, 402. 
Achris taken by Bu Klas, 660. Its vaſt treaſures, 661. 


Acichorius follows Brennus into Greece, 132. His retreat and end, 
| tbid. & 133, & (E). 


Actuarii, a tribe of the Franks, 496. 


Acum defeats the Bulgarians, 637. Taken fone; 638. 
Adminius protected by Caligula, 273. Proud letter to the Romans, 
ibid. 


Alrian's wall, in Britain, 249. When built, ibid. Its length, = 


251. 


His n thither, 279, 280, (K). Coins, 281, (L), 
Adrianeple taken by the Bulgarians, 651. 
Auuatici, who, 141. Their dreadful fate, ibid. 


aui, who, 81, (B). Where ſeated, ibid. & 140, (N). Their 


averſion to monarchy, 8 1. Conteſt with the See; ibid. Ally 
with Cæſar, 82. Supplant him, 140, N). Raiſe a revolt 
againſt him, 143, & ſeq. 
Egidius relieves A, Es from the Goths, 434. Defeats them, ibid. 
Seiszes on Childeric s crown, 528. Driven out, ibid. & F ), 
mig P-2 Alia pong, 
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Alia pons, pont Eland, whence ſo named, 249. 

| LElianus Defiderius, governor of Britain, -285,--&{P). 

ZEmilius, Paul. his court of judicature at York, 244. 

LE/lii, who, and where, 163, 164, & (H). Their amber trade, 
1H4. Conqueſt by Ermanaric, 165. 

LEti:s's intimacy with Attila, 355. Oppoſes him with a vaſt army 
of Gauls, 361. Defeats him at Orleans, ibid. Near Chalons, 
355, & ſeq. Outwits Thori/mund, 366, & ſeq. And Attila, 
397. Purſues him to the Rhine, 368. Succeſs againſt the 
Franks, 519. Peace with them, 522. 

Africa ravaged by the Vandals, 468, & ſeq. Yielded to Genſeric 
by the Romans, 481. 

Agiimund, firſt king of the Lombards, 620, 622. Defeats the 
Vandals, 623. His death, 624. 

Agricola ſubdues Britain, 279. Calpurnius quells it, 282. 

ax infects the S uebi with Arianiſm, 494. | 

Hildichus driven out of his kingdom, 625. 

Hjo, king of the Lombards, 620, 622. 

ans ſubmit to Attila, 345. Invaded by him, 371, & ſeq. By 
Thoriſmund, 372. Regain their liberty, 375. Where ſettled, 
ibid. &c. Defeated by Wallia, 427. Aﬀliſt the Vandals, 402. 
Enter Spain, 463. Their territories there, 465. 

Aaric, king of the Vifi:eths, driven out by the Hunns, 394. Serves 
under the Romans, 417. Spirited up by Rufinus, 417. His 
dreadful ravages, 418. Spared by Sr:/icho, 419. Preferred by 


Arcadius, 420. Made king of the Goths, 422. Breaks into 


{taly, ibid. & ſeq. Driven out by Stil/icho, 423. Corrupted by 
him, ibid. Enters Noricum, 424. And Rome, ibid. & ſeq. 
His death, 425 obs 

Albania, from wuom ſo called, 260, not. 

Albinus ſent into Britain, 283. Sent embaſſador to Aitila, 371. 

Albion, the antient name of Britain, 224. 

Albofl:da's converſion, 538. Death, ibid. 

Alboinus, king of the Lombards, his cruelty to Cunimundus, 589. 
Marries his daughter, ibid. His reign in Italy, 622. Valour 
and reward, 625, & ſeq. Conqueſts in Tay, 627, & ſeq. Pro- 
claimed king, 631. Freſh conqueſts, ibid. Death and cha- 

', raQter,' 632, & f.. | x 

Al:zecus ſettled in Benewvento, 639. | 

Alemann, why fo called, 154, not. Defeated by Clovis, 536. 

Where - ſettled, 537. Submit to him, ibid. Defeated by the 
Burgundi, 562. Their origin, 572. Territories, government, 
Ke. ibid. & ſeq. Wars, 573, & ſeq. Ravaged by Maximine, 
574. Break into Gaul, and defeated, ibid. By Claudius, ibid. 


By Aurelian, 575. Break into Tah, and defeated, ibid. By 


Probus, ibid. By Maximian, &c. 576. Sixty thouſand cut off 
by Cblorus, ibid. Beat by Conſtantine, &c. 577. By Julian, 
ibid. & ſeq. Defeated in Gaul, 580, & ſeq. Make peace with 
Falentinian, 583. Break it, ibid. Defeated by Gratian, ibid. 
Settled in Sauitzerland, 584. Defeated by Audeacrius, ibid. 
Settle in Hacer, ibid. Defeated and diſperſed by Clovis, 585. 
| Allobroges, 
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IN D EX. 

Allobroges, where ſeated, 1 39, (L). Diſcover Catiline's cabals, ibid. 

Alone, antient Lancafter, 245. 

Aluſianus undermined by John, 663. Made Deleanus's collegue, 
664. Submits to Michael, ibid & ſeq. 

Amalaric, king of the Vifigoths in Gaul, 394. 

Amali the princely tribe of, 385, 394. | 

Amalus, a Balthian prince, 394. 

Amber, its plenty in Pruffia, 164, & ſeq. 

Ambigatus invades Germany, 211. 

Ambiorix, his account of his regal power, 84. Succeſs againſt 
Cæſar, 142, &ſeq. | 

Ambronian women, their bravery, 95, & ſeq. & 137, 138, &(K). 

Ambroſius, Aurel. ſucceeds Vortigern, 307. Defeats the Saxons, 
308. His progreſs through England, ibid. Victories over the 
Saxons, 30. 


Amfivarii, a tribe of Franks, 496. 
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Anaſtaſius confirms Theodoric king of aq, 455. 


—IT's depoſition and death, 641. 

Anatolius ſent to make peace with the Hunns, 350. 
Andate, her temple and worſhip in Britain, 233. 
Andridchefter razed by the Saxons, 310. 
Aneroeflus's narrow eſcape, 130. Death, ibid. 
Angiers ſeized on by Childeric, 527. 


Angles, their origin, &c. 299. Settlements, ibid. Joined to the 


- Saxons, ibid. Why called Angli, 300. 
A tribe of the Suewi, 483. 

Angleſey taken by Suetonins, 278. 

Anglia, whence ſo called, 299. | 

Annius of Viterbo, a fabulous author, 259, (A). 


Aſſiſt the Britons, 322. 


| Anquialum tak en by the Gothe, 404. 


Anſuarii, Anſinarii, who, 499. Why fo called, 6 
Anthemius's ſucceſs againſt the Hunns, 375. Choſen emperor 
againſt Genſeric, 476. Aſſiſts Leo againſt him, 477. 


Autoninus's wall in Britain, where and when built, 249! Why 


ſurnamed Britannicus, 231, & (M). | 

Apollinaris defeated by Cl:wis, 549, (I). I 

Apollo worſhipped by the Ca, 56, & ſeq. His names, 58. 
Statues, ibid. & ſeq. 8 | | T 

Atollonius ſent embailador to Attila, 354, Noble anſwer to him, 
ibid. 1 end 

Appius Sabin, defeated by the Dacians, 616. 

Aque Calide, the antient name of Bath, 236. | 

Aquileia deſtroyed by Attila, 369 Taken by the Lombarde, 630. 

Aquitania Gallia ſubdued by Clovis, 550. 

Aguitani ſubdued, 142. | 

Aquiulphus's treaſon and death, 432, 491. - 

Araric, a famed Balthian prince, 394. | ig 

Arbeg aftes ſtirs up the Romans againſt the Frauls, 514. Defeats 
them, 515. | | | 

rcadius's partiality to the Goths, 418. 


A. dali Fl Ls 


Arieviftn defeated 


I NF DD E 3. 
Ardaburixs drives the Hunns out of Iihricum, 368. 
Ardaric, king, a great favourite of Attila, 4 Serves under him, 
358. Revolts, after his death, 374. 
Aridius's ſignal fidelity to Gundebald, 5 42. 
Ariogeſes choſen = of the Quadi, 598. 
Cz/ar, 141, 216. 
Arles, the ſiege of, raiſed, 551. 
Armorican Britons, of what ſtanding, 323. Cruelty to ,the old in- 
habitants, 324. Submit to Clivis, 540. 
Armorici, who, and where, 540, (H). 


A nagaſtus defeats the — 376. 
Arnegiſceles, defeated and ſlain by Attila, 350. 


Artemidorus promoted at Rome, 451. 
Arthur, king, ſucceeds Nazaleod, 311, & ſeq. His _ much 

doubted, ibid. (B). His tomb at G/aftenbury, 313, not. Vic- 
_ tories over the Saxons, 314, & ſeq. Death, 317. 
Arwvacus, his viſion Concerning the Hunns, 359, (G). 


| Arverni, who, 81, (B). Conteſt with the dui, ibid. 


Arvernum, capital of the Arverni, 140, (O). 


| Aſcaric, antient king of the Franks, 501. When, 502. His ſad 


end, 509. 
Aſemontium's noble defence againſt Attila, 3 51. 
Aſgardians, who, 388. 
Ajotes marries SamuePs daughter, 657. 
Aſpar's narrow eſcape out of Africa, 469. 
Aſpurgia, where ited, 388. 
Aftorga deſtroyed by the Goths, 433. 


Ataulphus founds a kingdom in Gaul, 394- dsds Ae, 425. 


n invades Gaul, ibid. Marries — * Murdered, 
ibi 


Alec, antient king of the Franks, 501. Submits to Diocleſian, 


ibid. 
Atbalaric, king of hah, 3 
Athanagild, king of the 7e in Gaul, 394. 


Atbanaric defeated by the Hunnt, 332, 415. His famed wall, 332. 


Retires into Caucalanda, ibid. Wars with Valens, 410, & ſeq. 
Defeated, 412. Peace with him, ibid. Kindly received by 
Theodefous, 415. Buried by him, ibid. 

Athens plundered by the Goths, 402. By Alaric, 419. 


Atlacotti different from the Caledoni ans, 248. Invade the Romani 


288. 


Attalus made emperor, and depoſed by Alaric, 425. 
—— king of the Marcomanns, allies with Gallienus, 597. 


Attila's cruelty to the fugitive Hunns, 342. Falls foul on the Ro- 


man, 343. Upon Theodofius II. ibid. & ſeq. His fratricide, 
345. Peace with Theodofius, ibid. Haughty anſwer to the Romans, 
ibid. Proud character, 346. Affected plainneſs, 347. Troops 
of wives, 348. Why called flagellum Dei, ibid. Wars with the 
Romans, 349. Horrid devaſtations, ibid. & ſeq. New peace, 
350. Forgives the Reman conſpirators, 353. Falls foul Aw 
weſtern 
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373. 
Attrebatii in Britain, where ſeated, 


IN DE XL. 
weſtern empire, 354. Demands the princeſs Honoria, 386. 
Outwits Ya LI . 357. . His vaſt army, 
alls upon the 
in his camp, 366. 


358. Defeats the Franks, ibid. Romans, 359, 
& ſeq. Defeated at Orleans, 361. 
Retires towards the Rhine, 367. Invades Jah, 368, & ſeq. 
Succeſs and devaſtations there, 369, & ſeq. Revenge on the R- 
man pride, 370, (M). Truce with — 371. Enters Dauphiny, 
ibid. Driven it, 372. His death, ibid. & ſeq. Pompous 
funeral, 

236. 


Altuatici ſettle in Belgia, 156. Fifty-three thouſand fold for ſlaves, 
218. 
Avaricum taken by Cæſar, 143. 
Audoinus, king of the Lombards, his 
589, 625. 
Auges, a famed Balthian prince, 30 
Auguſtus prevented from invading ritain, — 
ys ap taken by Theodoric, 551. 
imed emperor 6 Theoderic, 431. 
—— biſhop, his letter againſt duels, 561. 
Aurelian's ſucceſs the Goths, 404. 
Aurelius Conanus's wicked reign, 319. 
Auric, a famed Balthian prince, 394. 
Auſburgh, the capital of Suabia, 173. 
Auſones, where ſeated, 388. 
Autharis choſen king of the Lombardi, 63 g. 
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his ſucceſs againſt the Gepide, 


Autun, an antient univerſity in Gaul, 112. Taken by Childebert, 
571. Its tem le and hot _— 57, oy | 
Auvergne yielded to Euric, 438. 


* * baue of, 30 2 
4 
4 B 4 I defeated by the Oftrogoths, 445. 
Bacenian foreſt in Germany, 171. 
adicarim, heads of the ravaging Bulgarians, 637. 
Badon, the battle of, when fought, 316. | 
Bagaude defeated by Aftierus, 489. 


Balamir. See Valamir, 329. 
Baldwin's dreadful fate, 66 


3 Baleares iſlands — by 4 V. andals, LS: 


Balthi, the princely tribe of, 92 87 394 
Bandaſpes, king. „ his ſubjects „ 695. 5. 
Barat- Anac, the ſuppoſed ety «tow of Britain, 226. | 
—_—— Gaul, 27 12 76. . ibid. 
& Wh paraſites, 77, & (L). 
— wry plain, their uſe and deſcription, 30. 
ſervice, 340, & ſeq. 


Barrows, on 9.4% 
Bafic, the Hun, lifts in the Roman 
Defeated, 479. Pardoned, 


2 — to Leo, 478. 
480. | 


Bafilins 
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Bafilius defeated by the Bulgari ans, 656. Succeſs againſt them, 
657, & ſeq. Cruelty to his priſoners, 659. Freſh conqueſts in 
Bulgaria, ibid. & ſeq. Cruelty to them, 660. Kindneſs to their 
king's family, 661. Triumph over them, 662. 

—— Synademus falſly accuſed by Democaifus, 662. 


 Baſina's reception of Childeric, 528, (F). Runs away with, and 


married to him, 532, & (H). 

Baftarne, who, and where ſeated, 160. Settled in Thrace, ibid. 

Bathanchefter, Bath, taken by the Saxons, 321. 

Bebamburgh, Bamborough, by whom built, 317, 

Begdeg made king of Wefiphalia, 389. 

Belatucardus, Apollo ſo named in Britain, 233. 

Belerium, a promontory in Danmonia, 235. 5 | 

Belge ſettle in Gaul, 212. Why ſo named, ibid. & (C). Subdued 
by Cæſar, 141, 217. | | 

—— in Britain, where ſeated, 236. 

Belgia, whether conquered by Pharamond, 518. 

Bellowaci, who, 82, (C). Ally with the aui, ibid. 

Berea delivered up to Baſilius, 657. 

Bericus perſuades Claudius to invade Britain, 274. 

Berig invades the Almerugians and Vandals, 384. 

Bernicia, a province in Northumberland, 317. 

Berri taken by the Viſigoths, 436. 

Bithynia ravaged by the Goths, 399. 8 

Bituriges, who, 8 1. Subject to the Æaui, ibid. 

Black Foreſt, in Germany, 171. 

Bladinus, king of the Bulgarians, 636. 

Bladiſtblabus ſaved by Gabriel, 655, Murders him, 659. Suſpect- 
ed by Baſilius, 660. Slain before Dyr: hachium, 661. 


Blatoburgium, Bullneſs, its antiquities, 246. 


Bleda ſucceeds Rowas, 341. Advantageous peace with Rome, ibid. 
New conqueſts, 342. See ſub Attila. | 

Bo made king of Riiland, 388. 0 

Boarex, queen, defeats Styrax, &c. 376, & ſeq. 

Boayna taken by Bafilius, 658. 

Baetius's conſulſhip and character, 552. 

Boii ſettle in /taly, 128. Driven out of Bohemia by the Marco- 

manns, 505. 3 

olanus, Vect. governor of Britain, 279. 


Bonifacius undermined by Aetius, 467. Invites the Vandals into 
Africa, ibid. Beſieged by them in Hippo, 469. Returns into 


[taly, ibid. | 
Bonoſus's defeat and death, 286. 


Bor iſes ſent priſoner to Conflantinople, 654. His eſcape and death, 


655. Delivers up Scopia to Bafilius, 658. 


| Poudicea defeated by Suetonius, 278. 3 
Biuſtropheden, what, 112, (W). Whether uſed by the Gauls, ibid. 
Braga plundered by Theodoric, 491. | = 


Brannonium, Worceſler, metropolis of the Cornawvii, 241. 


Brecknock inhabited in the time of the Romans, 242. , 


Brennus 
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Brennur's noble anſwer to the Rom, 87, & (F). Invited into Tah, 
128. Plunders and burns Rome, ibid. Defeated and cut off, 129. 

— Fatal 


278, Didiws, ibid. By Cerealis, 279. By Lallius, 281. 
Britain, Go deſcribed, 224. Whence ſo called, ibid. & ſeq. Its 
fituation, ſoil, &c. 226, & ſeq. Firſt inhabitants, 227. How di- 
vided, 235, & ſeq. Its three walls, 249, & ſeq. Various diviſions, 
231, & ſeq. v. 252. Roman government, 253. Mili- 
tary, ibid. & ſeq. Fabulous hiſtory, 259, (A). Reduced by the 
Romans, 276, & ſeq. Governed by tribunes, 278. Quelled 
under ſeveral emperors, 279, & ſeq. Divided by Severus, 284. 
Submits to Aurelian, 286, Given to Carauſius, ibid. Reunited, 
ibid. Freſh diviſion under Conftantine, 287. Secured againſt the 
Pia, 290. Invaded by them and the Scots, 291. Abandoned 
by the Romans, 292, & ſeq. Invaded by the Pi#s, 294, & ſeq. 
Britons, their manners, &c. 229, & ſeq. Way of fighting, 232. 
Trade, ſkipping, &c. ibid. & ſeq. Religion, 233, & ſeq. Go- 
vernment, 235. Their fortified woods called towns, 250, & ſeq. 


Incorporated into the Roman army, 259. Embaſly to Cæſar, 
262. Brave defence againſt him, 263, & ſeq. Submit to him, 


264, & ſeq. Break the peace, 265. Submit anew, 266. Vari- 


ous defeats, 267, & ſeq. Many of them ſubmit to him, 270, & 
(F). Whether all were conquered by him, 271. Tribute to 


Auguſtus, 273. Subdued by Claudius, 274, & ſeq. Defeated by 


Geta, 276: By Suetonius, 278, paſſ. By Agricola, 279. Roman- 
ized, ibid. 


ſtone wall, 293. Make and murder their kings, 205. Diſmal 
condition, and letter to Aetius, ibid. Horrid degeneracy, 296. 
Deſtroyed by peſtilence, ibid. & ſeq. Invite the Saxons, 296, 
297, & (T). Driven out by them, 304. Out of Kent, 306. 
Beaten by Ella, 30g. Under Nazaleed, 311. Defeat the Saxons, 


316. Grow more debauched, 318. Loſe ſeveral battles, 320, 


& ſeq. And three of their kings, 321. Retire into Wales, 322. 
And Cornwall, 323. And South Scotland, ibid. Into Armorican 
Gaul, ibid. When, 324. The ſad ſtate of thoſe in Wales, 323. 
Thoſe in Gaul defeated by Euric, 324. | 
Brittenberg caſtle built by the fugitive Britons, 304. 
Bructerii, a tribe of the Franks, 497. Their dreadful puniſhment, 
09. | 
. fabulous conqueſt of Britain, 260, not. 
Budini, who, and where ſeated, 602, & ſeq. 
Bualth given to Paſcentius, 308. 
Bulgaria Magna, where ſited, 636. 
. Defeated 
by Theodoric, 450. Come into Thrace, 636 Defeat Ariſius, 
637. New invaſions, ibid. & ſeq. And defeats by the Romans, 


ibid. Revenge, 638. Their language, 639, & (L) Defeat 


Juſtinian, 640. And Copronymus, 641. Defeated, 642. Peace 
Vol. XVII. 


expedition into Greece, 92, 132, & ſeq. His end, 132. 
 Drigantes, who, and where ſeated, 243, & ſeq, Deieated by Offorius, 


Allowed to plant vines, 286. Stripped of their youth 
by Maximus, 289. Repulſe the Scots and Pics, 290. Build a 


4Q | With 
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Carliſle, olim, where ſued, 5 
Carnui, who, 136, (H). Su 
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with Leo, 643. Defeat Conſtantine IV. ibid. Freſh invaſions and 

' conqueſts, 644, & ſeq. Defeated by Leo, 646. Succeſs againſt 
Romanus, 650, & ſeq. Subdued by the Roi, 654. Submit to 
Zimiſces, ibid. Revolt, and ſet up four kings, ibid. Their war 
with Bafilius, 655, & ſeq. Submit to him, 661. Revolt under 
Deleanus, 662. Submit to Michael, 664. Totally ſubdued by 
the Turks, 665. 8 

Bullæ um Silurum, where ſited, 242, & ſeq. 

Burgundi, who, and where ſeated, 162, 397. Harraſſed by the Hanns, 
339. Are baptized, and defeat them, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated by 
the Goths, 406. Their territories in Gaul, 438. Aſſiſt theravag- 


1 ing Vandal, 460. War with the Franks, 541, & ſeq. Defeated 


by Clwis, 544. Ally with him, 550. Defeated by Theodoric, 
551. Their origin, 558. Religion, kings, &c. 559, & ſeq. 

Various defeats in Gaul, 561. Found a kingdom there, 562. 
Their converſion and conqueſts, 563, & ſeq. Wars with the 
Franks, 569, & ſeg. Subdued by them, 571. | 


Burii, who, and where ſeated, 161. 
 Buteliana, the palace of, burnt, 659. 
| Byzacene yielded to the Vandals, 470. 


"hs 


ENCES A R's ſwift conqueſts in Gaul, 139, & ſeq. & (M). — 


His temple built by the Lugdunenſes, 45. 


Caer Vorran, its antiquities, 246, & ſeq. 


Cæſian foreſt in Germany, 171. 


Caledonii, who, and where ſ ted, 247. Tranſplanted, 279. 
 Camalodunum, the firſt Roman colony in Britain, 239. 


Cambray taken by Cladio, 5 20, & (D). 

Cambria, by whom ſo called, 260, not. 
Cambridge built on the ruins of Camboritum, 2 40. 
Camden's notion of Stonehenge confuted, 29. 
Camulogena defeated by Ce/ar, 144. 5 
Camulus, one of the Gauliſb names of Mars, 5 5, (O) 
Cannal aud ſlain by Aurelian, 404. 

Cantii, where ſeated, 237. | 


Caracalla defeats the Alemanni, 573 


Carbonaria Sylva, where, 520, ſub not. 


5. 1 
ued by Scaurus, ibid. 
Carnuti ſubdued by Czar, 44. 


Carnuntum, where ſituate, 165, (I). 


Carpi, who, and where feated, 396, 398. Baffled and affronted b 
Menophilus, 606, & ſeq. Submit, and tranſplanted, 609. 


0 thage, Ola, taken by the Vandali, 470. 


Cartbagena deſtroyed by the Vandals, 466. 
Caſſandria deſtroyed by the Hunns, 378. 


Caſſibelan's treaſon, 261, not. Heads all the Britons againſt C ſar, 


268. Defeat, and defence againſt him, ibid. & ſeq. Peace with 
him, 271. : | | | Caſſiodorus 


„ 
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Caffiedorus ſent embaſſador to Attila, 357. 
Coffiterides, iſlands, why ſo called by the Greeks, — 
Caftings's ill ſucceſs againſt the Goths, 466. 
Caſtra Alata, ſuppoſed to be Edinburgh, 247. 
Catalonia yielded to the Romans, 427. 
— an ally of Rome, 85. 
Catigern's death and monument, 305. 
Catti, who, 
D where ſeated, 238. 
3 Cattualides choſen king of the Suevi, 484. Driven out, 43%. 
J Ceaulin's ſucceſs againſt the Britons, 320. Defeated and driven 
i out, 321. 
Celemantia. Kelmitz, a city of the Quadi, 508. 
Celtiberian;, their religion * 2 5 
Cenomagni, &c. ſubmit to Ceſar 270, & (F ). 
Cenforius ſent embaſſador to Emeric, 488. 
Cepio's treachery to the Tolouſans, 136. = 
Cerdic's arrival and ſucceſs in Britain, 310, & ſeq. Sends for 
more Saxons, 315. Defeats the — ibid. Founds the 

Weſt- Saxon kingdom, ibid. 

Cerethrius ſettles in Propontis, 132. 

Certillus put to death for his A: „„ 

1 Chaiboni, who, and where gg 166. Invade Gaul, 167, 

Z Chavions and — who, 

Chalcedon deſtroyed by the Got © . 

Cbalons, the battle of, 365. Authors reconciled about it, 362, (I). 

Chamavi, who, and where, 496. 

Chararic, king of the Franks, 532. Refuſes to aid Clovis, 633. 
8 Dethroned and murdered by him, 586. 

'1 Charford, the battle of, 315. 
- Charlton, Dr.'s notion about Stonchenge confuted, 26, & ſeq. 
7 Chauci, who, and were ſeated, 157, 496. 
Cherſoneſus made free, 608. Cimbrica, whence ſo named, 
155. Deſcribed, 383, & ſeq. Its firſt inhabitants, who, 380. 

Chick fr, built by Ciſa, 315. 

Childebert's ſucceſs againſt ho Burgundi, 570, & ſeq. 

Chilaeric, king of the Franks, 01. Taken priſoner by the Hane, 
358. Reſtored by 4tila, 525, & ſeq. His reign and conqueli:, 
527. Death, ibid. Tomb and character, ibid. Dethroning 

Aan reſtauration, 528, & (F). 

Chilperic made magiſter militiæ, 560. His conqueſts in Gaul, 504, 
K & ſeq. Extract, ibid. Death, 565. | 
cy , ? kings of the Viſigeths, 394. 

_ Chloderic's parricide, 552. Puniſhment, 55 4. 

Chlotildis' s character, &c. 534. Married to Clowzz, ibid. & eq, 
Strives to convert him, 5236, 539. Her STIL and death, 
558. Extract, 565. Revenge on C/gi/zmund, 50 

 Chnodomarius's deſeat and death, 578. os 
4 Q 2 Core | 
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Chreſtus enters Sarmatia, 608. A 1 

Chryſaphus hires Edecon to murder 352. ven, 

CO and n_—_ . lis _ * 

Cicero's partial account religion, 40, (A). 

Cimbrian women, their ſignal bravery, 96, 41 (F). 

Cimbrians, their origin, names, &c. 390, & ſeq. Succeſs againſt 
the Romans, 384, & ſeq. Antiquity, 155, & ſeq. Extent, ibid. 
Blended with the 1 ibid. Invade /tahly, 213, & ſeq. De- 
feated, ibid. & (E), (F). 

Cimbrice Cherſoneſus — 383, & ſeq. When ä 

inhabited, ibid. & 

Ciſa, ſecond king of the South-Saxons, 315. 

Claſſus, king of the Lombards, 625. 

Claudebald, the ſuppoſed elder brother of Meroute, 523, & ſeq. 
Deprived of the crown by him, ibid. 

Claudius's edit againſt the druids, &c. 43, (C). Expedition 
againſt Britain, 274. Succeſs there, 275, & ſeq. Honours 
decreed to him, 1 (H). Succeſs againſt the Goths, 402. His 
colony and temple in Ee deſtroyed, 240. 

Cleodomir's baptiſm and recovery, 539 

_ choſen king of the L 634 Hi cracky anddeath, 
ibid 

Cle Britiſh, their horrid degeneracy „ 296, 319. 

Chodrs, king of the Franks, 500. Settles afreſh in Geol, 501. His 
character and reign, 518, & ſeq. Founds the French monarchy, 
— Why called Long- -hair, ibid. His conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. 

Arn, 523. 

Cladion's ſons fall out about the ſucceſſion, 

Clodomir's ſucceſs againſt Sigiſmund, 569. Bifcated and killed, 570. 

Cledodeus. See Clovis, 501, & ſeg. 

Clotildis. See Chlotildis, 535, & ſeq. 


Clowis, king of the Franks, fixes his ſeat at Paris, 501. His | 


birth, 532. Dominions and conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. Marries 
Chlozildis, 534. Defeats the Alemanns, 536. His converſion, &c. 
538. When, 538. The only catholic king, 539. Succeſs againſt 


the Burgundi, 541, & ſeq. Falls out with Alaric, 545. Interview 


with him, 548. Defeats and kills him, 549. Zeal for the ca- 


tholics, 550. Conqueſts, ibid. & A eace with Theodoric, 


552. Made conſul by Anaſtaſius, ibid. Treachery to Sigebert 


and his ſon, 553. Proclaimed king, 554. Seizes on his domi- 
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nions, 555. Dethrones and murders Chararic, &c. 556. And 


other princes, ibid. & ſeq. His death and progeny, 558. 


Caiva, a famed Balthian prince, 394. Succeſs and ravages in 


Thrace, 307. 
Cznomani ſettled in Italy, 1 27. 
Coborts, Roman, their ſtations in Britazn, 255. 
Coimbra taken by the Suewi, 435, 494. Plundered by them, 494. 
Colegr, capital of the Ubiz, 158, 173. Taken by the Franks, 511. 
By Julian, 512. By Cledio, 522. Deſtroyed by the Alemanns,5 77. 


Comite! 3 their office, 253. Extent of their power, 257. 


N us, 
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Comius, made king of the Attrebates, 26 2. Impriſoned, 264. 
. their office, 253. 
Concolitanus taken priſoner, 1 30. 
Conovium, Conway, the old ruins of, 243. 
Conflantine begins his empire in Britain, 287, Succeſs againſt the 
Goths, 406. Againſt the Franks, 508, & ſeq. Severity to 
; them, ibid. & ſeq.———a ſoldier, choſen em in Britain, 
3 297 the ſon of king Arthur, 317. His wicked reign, 
= 3189; | | 
4 Critani, who, and where ſeated, 240. 
5 Corna vii, who, and where ſeated, 241. 
Þ eee . in mo 22 253. 
$ .ornwwuall made part e Weſt Saxon kingdom, 315. 
Coviac caſtle, noble defence againſt the Gorhs, 433. : 
Couridachus invites Attila againſt the Acatziri, 342. 
Coxvay ſtakes, when ſo called, 237. 
Crafſus's ſucceſs in Gaul, 142, &c. os 
Cratiſmandua's vr ag to Caract acus, 278, Dethroned, ibid. 
Crecanford, the battle of, 408. By | 
Creca, Attila's firſt wife, deſcribed, 348. 
Criſco ravages Pontus, 608. | 
Criſpus s ſucceſs againſt the Franks, 510. 
Crumus's reſentment and ſucceſs againſt Nicephorus, 644, & ſeq, 
Againſt Michael, 646. Defeated and killed, ibid. 
Cumberland, the coaſts of, fortified by the Romans, 245. | 
Cumri, Cumbri, the name of the antient Britons, 225. | 1 
Cunemundus defeated and killed by Alboin, 168, ſub not. G 1 
Cunobeline's tribute to Auguſius, 272. His coins, ibid. (G). 
Cuthaſlain, 321. 
Cuthwolf's ſucceſs againſt the Britons, 320. His death, 321. 
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g Cuturgurian Hunns, why ſo called, 327. Where ſeated, ibid. Fall 
; out with the Uturgurians, 378. Defeated by Beliſarius, ibid. 
EX ſeq. By 379. 


Cybele worſhipped by the Gault, 66. 
Cymenſhore, the battle of, 30g, 
_ Cyrila ſent into Spain, 433. 


D. 


\ 4 C 14 deſcribed, 613, & ſeq. Made a Roman province, 
618. Waſted by Attila, 349. Subdued by the Gothe, 399. 
Vuielded to Theogoric III. 449. | 5 
Ne, where ſited, 620. „ 5 
Dacians, their origin, 613, Character, cuſtoms, &c, 614. Kings, 

ibid. Irruptions, defeats, &c. ibid. & ſeq. Conqueſts, 616. 
Peace with Domitian, ibid. War againſt Trajan, 618. Subdued 
by him, ibid. Freſh revolts and ſubmiſſions, 619. Diſperſion, ibid. 
Dagalaipbus ſent againſt the Alemanns, 580, 
Dalmatian women, their bravery, g;. 
Damnii, who, and where ſeated, 247. 
Danes, their origin, 384. 


Dania, 
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Dania, Denmark, by whom firſt peopled, 384. | 

Daniel, father, his notion of the Armorici confuted, 540, (EH). 

Danmonii, in Britain, who, and where ſeated, 23 ö. 

Danube, river, deſcribed, 171. 

Dava, the antient name of Dacia, 613. 

David choſen king of the Bulgarians, and dies, 654, & ſeq. 

Days of the week in England, from whom named, 301. 

Decebalus, king, his character, 615. Succeſs againſt the Romans, 
616, &ſeq. Submiſſion and death, 618. | 

Decius the emperor defeated and killed, 398. 

Dejotarus rewarded by Pompey, 135, & (G). 

Deira, the province of, by whom founded, 317. 

Deleanus choſen king of Bulgaria, 662. Treachery to Teichomer, 
663. Requited by Alufianus, 664. 

Demete, who, and where ſeated 


Devil's Scutt, a Gauliſb altar, deſcribed, 20. 
Diana, her temple, and ſtrange high-prieſt, near Rome, go, (G). 
Didius, Au. ſucceſs againſt the Brigantes, 278. 

Die yielded to the Burgundi, 563. | 
Diocleſian's ſucceſs againſt the Goths exaggerated, 405. 
Diony/ius ſent to treat with the Hanns, 341. | 
Diſpard caſtle, where fited, coi. | | 
Divitiacus's noble reſiſtance againſt the Romans, 85. Gets footing 
- mn Hreeals, 261, (D. © © | 
Dobuni, in Britain, where ſeated, 238. At war with their neigh- 
bours, 239. | 
Dolichenius, Apollo why ſo ealled, 59. 

Droggo heads the Bulgarians into Mzfia, 637. 
Druids, Gauliſh, whence they had their religion, 4, & ſeq. 


miſle:o of it, 11, & ſeq. & note. Governed by a grand druid, 
14. Preſerve their religion in ſet ſongs, 16. Offer up human 
victims, ibid. Officiate in white garments, 18, & (K). Threa- 
tened into Roman polytheiſm, 39, & ſeq. Their overgrown 
power in Gau/, 42, (B), 69, & ſeq. How long it laſted, 44, 78, 


(M). Suppreſſed by the Romans, 43, 47. Take the name of Sena- 


ni, 47. Whether they had oracles, 59. Their antiquity, doc- 


- trines, &c. 67, & ſeq. Preſide at councils, elections, c. 70. 


Hold celibacy, ibid. Their three grand tenets, ibid. & ſeq. 


Skill in phyfic, aſtronomy, &c. 72, & notes. Held a general 
diſſolution by fire, 74, &c. Contempt for writing, 107, 108, & 


notes. Did not hold a tranſmigration, 125, (E). | 
in Germany, their office, power, Sc. 176, 187. Dreſs, 188. 
— Arch or grand druid in Britain, £9. How choſen, 70. 


Druidcſts | 


69, (E). 
Corrupt it, 8, & ſeq. Veneration for oaks, 10, & ſeq. And the 
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Druideſſe: believed to have had a prophetic ſpirit, 74. Three orders 
of them, 75. Their inhuman rites, &c. ibid. & (I). 

Druſus's ſucceſs in Gaul, 147, & ſeq. 

Daubris portus, Dover, 2 38 . 

Duels, the dernier reſort in Gaul, 89. Reflections on that cuſtom, 
ibid. & ſeq. & 91, (H). Brought thither by the Burgundi, 560. 
Laws made to enforce them, ibid. & ſeq. 

Duras reſigns his _ to Decebalus, 615. 

— city taken by Theodoric III. 448. 

Durnium, Dorceſter, 236. 

Duro-Cornovium, where ſituate, 238. 

Durotriges in Britain, who, and where, 236. 

Dux Britanniarum, his office, 253, 254. 

Dyrrhachium taken by the Romans, 657. By Deleanus, 663. 

Dyſæ, inferior deities of the Saxons, their office, 302. 

| Dyſpargum, where ſited, 498. 


E 
ASTER, whence ſo called, 302. 
Eberacum, York, metropolis of the Brigantes, 244. Its court, 
e. ibid. Whence ſtyled Legio Sexta, 257. 
8 cities of the Quadi, 598. 


Ebuſa, the Karos, comes to the Orcages, 304. Settles in Northum- 

Berlana, ibid. 

Edecon ſent embaſſador to Theodo fins, 35 I, Diſcovers his m—_— 

to Attila, 352. 

Edinburgh's Frith fortified, 247. 

Edobic, general of the Franks, 516. 

Egg formed by ſerpents, the mythology of, explained, 72, & ſeq. 
& notes. 

Egica, king of the Vifgarhs, 394 

Elb, Albus, river in Germany, 172. 

Eldal's inveteracy againſt Hengiſt, 309, & (A). 

Eleric over - reaches. Copronymus, 642, & leq. Driven out by his ſub- 

jects, 643. Turns chriſtian, ibid. | 

Eis ſacrificed to by the Saxons, 302. 


Ella, and his three ſons, defeat the Britons, zog. Defeated , ibid. 


Inlarges his kingdom, 310. His death, 315. 
Ellac, the ſon of Attila, made king of the Acatziri, 342. Suc- 


ceeds _ 374. Oppoled by his . ibid. Defeated and 


killed, ibid 
Ems, Amiſia, river in Germany, 172. 


England. See Britain, 224, & ſeq. Whence called Anglia and 


Saxony, 300. 


Engliſh take ſome provinces from the Welſ, 323. 
Engouleſme taken by the Franks, 551. 


Eofter worſhipped by the Saxons, 301. | 
_ , the temple of, plundered by the ws 399- 3 
9e 
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i Erminage ſtreet deſcribed, 258. 
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 Frearic choſen king of the * 395. 


Erchenwin founds a fourth Saxon kingdom, 317. 

Ermenegild, king of the Goths in Gave, 177 

Ermenric invaded by the — 331. illed, ibid. 

Ermeric, king of the Suevi in Spain, 465. Driven out by the 
Vandals, 466. Wars with the 8 488, Reſigus to his 
ſon Rechila, ibid. His death, ibid. | 


Ernac, and his Hunns, ſettle in > Sepebia Minor, 375. 


_ Ernigius, king of the Vifigoths, 3 
Efſe made co-partner with Hengifh, 305. Succeeds him, 309. His 


» 315. 
Eſſex ſeized on by the Saxons, 307. 
Efus, * tho f deity of the Gault, 4. Whence that 
name, 6 p ago How | 


Eudocia married to — 473 * 
Eudexia forced to marry imus, 472. Carried priſoner b 
Genſeric, ibid. . back = Leo, ibid 


Eugenius's intrigue e re, 35 

Eulyfian region, —— ſeat Hun, 5 

Euric, king of the Viſigoths in Gaul, 394, 435. Ravages Lufita- 
nia, ibid. His conqueſts in Spain, ibid & ſeq. 


ibid. & ſeq. 


Eutropius, undermined by Gaines, 421. Put to death, ibid. 


Euvates, among the Gault, their office, 77. 


Executioners, —4. in eſteem among the Germans, 127. 


. Iſca Danmoniorum, 2 36. 


F 
ASTIDA, of the Gepide, — the Goths, 586. 
E Defeated, king 
Feletheus killed by Odoacer, 624. a 
Feraaldus, firſt duke of Umbria, 631, 
Filimer, the great, ſettles near Palus Mzotis, 385. Reigns there, 


8 the ſuppoſed inventor of the Runic letters, 389. 
Flaccus, Valerius, reſcued from the Quadi, 599. 

Flamens, 1 a Gauliſb but a Roman order, 78. 

Flenſburg, lis of the Angles, 299. 

Florianus's — 1s againſt the Gorbs, 405. 

Folkfone, the battle of, $05. 

Fonteius Agrip. killed by the Iazyges, 604. 

Forum FJulii. See Friuli, 630. 

Foſs way, Roman, in Britain, deſcribed, 258. 

Fountains * by the Gauls, 46, (F % 48, (G). 


7. c Ts [rCe cc 


In Gaal, 430, 
& ſeq. Vain attempt on Auvergne, 437. Enmity to the or- | 
thodox, ibid. His territories, 438. Death, 439. Character, 1 


Francic: © 


j 
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Francici Iudi, why and by whom inſtituted, 509- 
Franks, their origin and firſt ſettlements, 298, 
Defeated by Attila, 358. Furious onſet againk the Gepide, 
363. When — 408, (A). Whence their name, 496. 
Their various tribes, 499. Why called Sicembriazs, 496. Some 
notions about them canfuted, 497, & ſeq. Their extent, 493. 
Motley charafter, 499, & ſeq. Government, kings, &c. o_ 
Driven out of Gaul, ibid. Ravage it, 503. Suppreſſed by A. 
relian, ibid. & ſeq. By Gallienus, 504. Serve under the Ro- 
mans, ibid. Dreadful ravages in #a/y, ibid. In Spain, 505. 
Driven out of Gaz/, 506. Settled near the Euxine, ibid. Ra- 
vage Sicily, Afric, &c. ibid. Treachery to Proculus, 507. 
Defeated by Carazfius, ibid. Settled in lower Germazy, 508. 
Tranſplanted into Gand, ibid. Defeated by Conftantine, 509. 
Their ſevere puniſhment, ibid. & feq. Peace with Conflans, 


11. New ravages, ibid. 8 „ .. 
2 TEES ma 


Theodofius, ibid. 2 ſeq. Cut 


into Gan, 5 16. Their dreſs, — 4 hen ſettled in France, 


& note. Enmity to churches, — Converſion, 538. 

gthened by the e. 540. Treaty with the oths, 

543. Inlarge their dominions, 550, & ſeq. Defeated by The- 
odoric, 551. ueſt of Burgundy, 37 & ſeq. Horrid ſu- 

after their converſion, 78, & (M). 

PA goes ſet up king of the Cuevi, Maldras, 492. 

Frocmerias made King of the antes, 58 2. 

Frederic deſented, and killed by Egidins, 434. 


Steen 


Frethan/cag, the battle of, = 


Frideric's treachery to 453. 
Friga, Frea, 184, and notes.  Worlhipped 


the Saxons, 301. 


Fri, where ſeated, 157. A tribe of the Franks, 496. 


Fritegil, queen, her converſion, 597. Submiſſion to the * 
ibid. 

Fial, Forum Fulii, taken by the * * EreQed into a 
dukedom, ibid. 

Fromt inus, Ful. ſucceſs in Britain, 279. 


Fumeria: hare the drei kingdom: with Remiſmand, 493- His 


ravages and death, ibid. 
Fullofaudes flain in Britain, 288. 
Furtius driven out by the Quadi, 598. 


Fuſcus defend by the Dai, 616, & ſeq. 


AB INIUS, hingef te Seed, murdered, 600. 
Gabriel, king of the Bulgarian, murdered, 659, & ſeq. 
Geſate, who and con 129. Defeated and cut off, 130. 
Getzlia Seized on by Geaſeric, 470. 
Os Gaths in the Eaſt, 421. Treachery to Arcadius, 
ibid. &ſeg. Defeat and death, = 5 
Gaobomar, king of the Quadi, put to death, 899. 
Gaiſus, king of the Franks, 501. When, 502. His ſad end, 509. 
oL. XVIII | 4 R Galapha, 
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Gauls religion, 1, & ſeq. M 


nr 19, & og. Aba 


_ ceflive fondneſs for duels, 89, & ſeq. Their valour dreaded by 


N DE 


Galapha, where ſited, 339. 
Galatia, Galligræcia, given to the Gaal, 134 
Galbus's ſucceſs againſt Aſarubal, 203. 
Galicia maintains its liberty 
Gallagum, the Roman cauſway of, 245. 
Galli, Cybele's prieſts, who, and why S called, 66, (B), (C). 
Gallio's ſpeech to the Britons, 293. Departs from them, ibid. 
Gallus buys off the Gotbs, 398. | 0 
Garienis oſium, where, 240. 
Gaftaldi in Italy, their dignity, 639. 
Gaudentius carried pri 
Gavius's bravery and reward, 276, (H). | 
Gaul, how divided by the Romans, 146, and notes. 
_ Gaalifo church, its diſmal ſtate under the Yifggoths, 4.39, & ſeq. 
— women, their bravery, 93. Signal inſtances of it, 95, & 


againſt the Sue wi, 465. 


by Genſeric, 472. 


5 ſlaves defeated, 138. 10 
chriſtians perſecuted, 150. 


nted by antient authors, ibid. 
& ſeq. ſub not. (A), (Y), (C). Worſhip one Deity, 4. Their 
ceremonies, 6, & leq. Groves, 10, & ſeq. Deſcribed, 12, & 
ſeq. Worſhip like that of the antient Hebrews, 14, & ſeq. 
Bloody ſacrifices, 16, & ſeq. Funerals, 17. Auguries and 


deſcribed, ibid. & ſeq. Averkon to temples, 20, 21, & (M). 
& 39. Conſecrated treaſures, 2 1. Polytheiſm, how, and when 
introduced, 39, & ſeq. Temples, when firſt built, 40. Human 


ſacrifices forbid by the Romans, 43, 45. Wretched ſuperſtitions, 


ibid. & (F). &ſeq. & (G). Temples deſcribed, 49. Deities, 
52, & ſeq. Inhuman rites, $4: & ſeq. Ridiculous ones, 56, 
(Q. Goddeſſes, 65, & ſeq. Belief of a future ſtate, 70. Mixed 
government, laws, &c. 78, & ſeq. Grand council, 79, 80, 
& (A). Civil diſcords, ibid. Kings, how choſen, 82, (D). 
& ſeq. Their power, 83, & ſeq. & (E). Careſſed by the Ro- 
mans, 84. Their laws, 85. Yearly councils, 86, & ſeq. Ex- 


the Romans, 94. Character drawn by Juſtin, ibid. Martial 

diſcipline, 97, & ſeq. Superſtition, 99. Way of training up 
their youth, 97, (K). Weapons, 99,—13o, (C). Language, 
the old Celtic, 100. Proofs of it, 101, & (L). Their ſpeaking 
Greek exploded, 103, & ſeq. Univerſities, 105, & (O). 111, 
& ſeq. Swoln ityle, 105, & ſeq. Adopt the Greek characters, 


| 107, Contempt of writing, ibid. (Q). Poetry, and fondneſs 


for it, 109, & ſeq. & (T). Arts, uence, &c. 110, & ſeq. 
Commerce, 112, & ſeq. Forbid the uſe of gold and filver, 113, 


(X). - Hunting, &c. 114, &ſeq. & (Y). Feaſt of Diana, 116. 
Fondneſs for banquets, ibid. & ſeq. & (Z). Deſcribed, 117, 


(A). Contempt of agriculture, 119. Of trades, ibid. Drunken. 
neſs, ibid. & ſeq. & (B). Idleneſs, 121. Ferocity, 122. Hoſpi- 


tality, ibid. & ſeq. Fidelity, 124. Frugality, 125. Mar- 


| riages, 
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riages, funerals, &c. ibid. (E). Earlieſt expeditions into ey, 
127, & ſeq. Cut off by Camillus, 129. Second expedition, 
ibid, & ſeq. Fatal one into Greece, 132, & ſeq. Why they 
demoliſhed temples, 133, (E). Some ſettled in Galatia, 134. 


Overſpread Afia, ibid. (F). Subdued in part by Marcius, 1 35. 


& ſeq. Signal victory over the Romans, 137. Defeated by 


them, ibid. Subdued by Cz/ar, 141, & ſeq. How treated by 


the Romans, 145, Quite uered by Aurelian, 151. 
Gonſeric miraculouſly 1 4 340. , 
Gelimer, laſt king of the Vandals in Afric, 459. 
Gelonians, who and whence, 602. A 
* antient king of the Franks, po. Submits to Diocleſian, 
1 0 ; . N 
Genſeric's cruelty to his daughter-in-law, 357, (F). Advantageous 
peace with The » 345+ Carries the Vandali into Afric, 459. 
ha 1 „„ Ao, abs. 
Treaty wi facius, ibid. of Afric, 468, 
& ſeq. before Sicily, 470. Peace with Rome, ibid. 
Breaks it, ibid. Ravages Sicily, 471. Invited into Jay, 472. 
Plunders Rome, ibid. Defeated by Ricimer, 473. Ravages, 
474- Deſpiſes the emperor's embaſly, 473. rpriſes Major i- 
anus's fleet, 475. Peace with him, and breaks it, ibid. Ra- 
vages Italy, &c. 476; Peloponneſus and Greece, ibid. Haughty 


anſwer to Leo, 478, & ſeq. New conqueſts and ravages, 481, 


Treaty with Rome, ibid. Death, 482. 

Gentiſci ſubdued by Scaurus, 136. 

Geofrey of Monmouth, his character, 260, note. 

Gepidæ, who, and where, 166, 397. Submit to Artila, 345. 
Defeat his ſon, and 

from Rome, ibid. Defeated by the Gerbe, 397. By Theodoric, 

452. Settlein Thrace, 461. Defeated by Probus, ibid. & ſeq. 
'Their other ſettlements, 585, & ſeq. Defeat the Burgund:, 
586. War with the Hanns, 587. Settled in Dacia, ibid. De- 

| feated by Juſfinian, ibid. Defeated by the Lombardi, ibid. & 
ſeq. Again, and again, 588, & ſeq. Subdued by them, 589, 
The end of their reign, ibid. Signal hoſpitality, 123, (D). 
The ſame with Longobards, 621, & ſeq. Why called Gepidz, 
623. 3 

＋˖[⁊¹ women, their ſignal bravery, 96. 

| lh 2 propheteſſes, 176, (B). 

| married, their conjugal fidelity and diligence, 203, (W), 

Hard laws, &Cc. againſt them, ibid. & 207, 

; poetry, its roughneſs, 106, (P), 196. 


Germania, how divided; 157, & (C). 158, 169. Its extent, 1575 
& ſeq. Its ſoil and produce, 169. Foreſt, rivers, and antien: 


towns, 170, & ſeq. 
Prima, invaded by the Vandals, 462. . 
Germans, their extra, 152, & ſeq. When firſt known to the 
Romans, 153. Their antient names and etymons, ibid. & ſe-1, 
& (A). Several nations _ 157, & ſeq. Religion, 
4 N 2 | 1755 


regain their liberty, 374. Obtain a penſion 
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20 . 199, & 
201. Hoſpitality, ibid. 
Promiſcoous commerce - 
Belief of a future ſtate, 204, 
toms, 207. Fondneſs Pay Fg 
hiſtory very dark, 208. Why ——4 rs 209, & 
By the Casi, 211, & fea. Invade them, 212, Succeſs 
in ah, 213, & ſeq. Defeated by Marius, 214. — 
the Sequani, 218. Defeated, 216, & notes. Maſſacred by 
e Other wars with the Koman:, ibid. ad 
Subdued by Attila, 345. 
2 . 418. Allies vin de 


| Cala, "ag of the Vifigoths i in Gand, 394. 
Gefſoriacum, Bolonia, the triumphal arch of, 276. 
Geta tri over the Britons, y 5 
Getz, Getes. See Goths, 383, & ſeg. 
Gevaudan taken by the YVifigoths, 4 37. 
Giberic, a Balthian » 394- 
G:1das's account of 2, 252. (A). 
Giſulobus, — of Friel, ö 30. 
Glotee * fortified by Agricola, 247. Ruins of the nm | 


man wall, 2 | 
Grants the Saxons, 321. 
Godegiſelus leads his Vandals into Gaul, 459. Allies with Choir, 
al 1 Hires the Ofrogechs, ibid 
emar, u 5 wes the 5, . 

— Franks, 570. Peace with them, ibid. Dri- 

ven out of his kingdom, 571. Taken priſoner, 572. 
Gogmagog, a fabulous prince of the Britiſb giants, 260, ſub not. 
Gold deſpiſed by the Gaal, 313, & (X). By the antient Germans, 

201. | 
Gonderic, king of the Vandals in Spain, 465. Defeats the rn 

Defeated by Alerius, ibid. His — end, ibid 

. defeated by the Hunns, 339. 

_  Gerdas, king of the Hunns, turns chriſtian, 377- | Murdered by 
his ſubjects, ibid. 

Gothiſþ women fight in men's apparel, 404. 404. 
| Goths ſeize Gothland from the Cimbri, 299. " Defeated at Chalens, | 
365. The vaſt number of the ſlain, 366. Their hiſtory, 382, & 
ſeq. Origin, ibid. & 392. The fame with the Cimbri, 383, & 
eq. Various eatloments, 384, & ieq, Countries and 12 

38 
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386. Language, writings, &c, 377, & ſeq. Come into Ger- 
Allowed 


many, 388, 391. of polygamy, 393. 
Goths, ibid. Their cuſtoms, kings, &c &c. ibid. & 


395. War with Ceracalla, 396, Ravage Mzxzfia, ibid. Dri. 


ven out of Tbrace, ibid. & ſeq. 

by ZEmilian, 398. By 

399. Ravage Afia » ibid; 
. Defeated by 


Out of — — 


Freſh 3 307. Repulſed 
ibid. & f | 


K 


acia, &. 


405. Defeated by rhe ibid. By Confantine, 406. A 
thouſand of 


him againſt Licinius, 407. them de- 
ſtrayed, ibid. & ſeq. When and how converted, 408, (A). 
Serve under ſeveral emperors, 409. Defeated by Yalens, 412, 
2 6. _— and ſubmit to the 


Greut 331. 

. deſcribed by pn 9s (F * 
roves in high requeſt among patriarChs, 10. Among the 

Gauls, 12, Far ö 170, & ſeq. 

Gudeok, king of the Lombardi, 624. His death, 625. 

Guadamuzd, king of the Vandals in Afric, 459- 

Gundebald defeated . Clovis, 542. 
Succeſs his brother, ibid. Made patrician, 560. His 
| law in favour of ducls, ibid. & ſeq. Fratricide, 565. Conqueſts 
and ra ibid. & ſeg, Death, 566. 

| Gundemar, king of the Vifigoths in Gaul, 394. 

Gunderic ſettles in Galicia, 459. 

Gundiac, king of the 9 made magiſter militiæ, 560. His 
ſucceſs in 

2 


des, Gylphus, receives Waden, in Sweden, 389. 


H 


4 MSHIR E inhabited by the Fater, 300. 
Hance-towns, = — 499. 

Hela, 1 oddeſs of hell, 3 

Helanus, lake, how — by the Gauls, 48. 


_ Helmichild, ſadly over-reached by Roſamond, 632. His fatal end. 


and revenge on her, 634, 
Helwetii defeated by Cæſar, 139. Settled among the dul, 140. 
H. „git, (and Hirſa) who. and whence, 299. Help to defeat the 
| Pigs and Scots, 303, Settled in Lincaluſl ire, ibid, Treachery 
to 


Beſieged in Avignon, ibid. 


Spain and Gaul, 
— of the . 559. Defeated and killed, 
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to Vortigern, 306. Defeated by Ambroſius His death, 
ibid. When he came into Britain, 3 — 2 1 858 


Heraclea taken by Theodoric, 446. 
Heraclitus made governor of South Britain, 283. 


Heraclius recovers Tripoli from the Vandals, 478, & ſeq. 
Hercules worſhipped by the Gault, 60, (T). 

Hercynian foreſt deſcribed, 170, & ſeq. 

Hercfordſbire formerly part of Wales, 241, 


Hermanaric, king of the Goths, 394, _ His great conqueſts, 
413. Kills himſelf, ibid. . 7 


| Hermigarius's defeat and death, 468. 


Hermunduri, who, and where, 159. 


 Hernac, Attila's youngeſt ſon, 348. His character, Ec. ibid. 


Herodotus impoſed upon by the Scytho-Greeks, 197, (T.. 

Hertha, a famed goddeſs in Germany, 178, 179, & (C). 

Herthus worſhipped by the Angles, 303. 

Heruli, who, and whence, . "Settle in Thrace, ibid. And 
Scandinavia, 591. W hy {o called, ibjd. Their religion, laws, 
Sc. ibid. & ſeq. Sundry ravages and defeats, 592. Subdued 
by Ermaneric, 593. And -le, ibid. & ſeq. 345, 413. By 
the Lombards, 593 & & ſeq. Diſperſed, 594. Regicide, ibid. 
Subverſion, 595. — 594. Subdued up the Loms 
bards, ihid. EA 

Heſus. See Eſus, 4, & 


| Hilarius the ohilofotker p put to death by the Goths, 419. 


Hilba's ſucceſs againſt the Franks, 551. 
Hilperic aſſiſts the Goths in Spain, 431. 
Hippo taken and burnt by the Vandals, 469. 


Haolſtein, the antient ſeat of the Famous, 298. _ £2 
Honoria ſtirs up Attila againſt her brother, 354. Her lewd cha- 


racter and impriſonment, ibid. 

Honorius's reſignation of Britain, 291. Aſiiſts it — the Pits, 
ibid. Fall out with Alaric, 424, & me” 

Horeſti, who, and where, 247. 

Hormidac defeated in Dacia, 375. 


Hor ſa, who, and whence, 303, & ſeq. Defeated and fin 305. 


Where duried, ibid. 
Hortarius ſues to Julian for peace, $79. | 
Hulmul, a prince of the Ba/thian family, 304. 


Hungarian, hence deſcended, 381. Why ſo called, ibid. & ſeq, 


Hired againſt the Bulgarians, 648. 


Hunila married to Bonoſus, 404. 


Hunneric king of the Yandals in Afric, 459. ; | 
Hunnimund, ing of the Ofrogoths, 395. Submits to the Hann, 
42. 2 0 
* whence, 326. T heir tribes, names, c. 327. Scythian, 
their kings or chiefs, 329. Origin, names, &c, 330. Croſs the 
2 Mzotis, 331. Subdue the Alans, ibid. And Oſirogot lu, 

. Vifigoths, &c. 3 32. Then other conqueſts, 333, & * 
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Hired by Theodoſcus, ibid. Defeated in Thrace, ibid, Their 
horrid ravages, ibid. & ſeq. In Thrace, Miyricum, 335. Aſſiſt 
Stilicho againſt Radagaiſus, ibid. Second irruption, 336. And 
defeat, 337. Side with the uſurper John, ibid. Repulſed, 
338. When of Pannonia, ibid. Join Ætius againſt 
the Burgundi, 339. 20000 Cut off by them, ibid. Defeat 
the Goths before Narbonne, 340. Plunder Auvergne, ibid. 
Defeated before Tolouſe, ibid. Make peace, 341. New con- 
queſts, 342, & ſeq. Under Attila, 343, & ſeq. Ravage 1/h- 
ricum, 345. Their proweſs ends with Attila's death, 373, & 
ſeq. Defeated by the Goths, 375. In Dacia by Ant hbemius, 
376. Freſh irruption into the empire, 377. Vaſtplunder, &c. 
378. Defeated, ibid. & ſeq. By Sigebert in Thuringia, 380. 
Extent of their dominion, in Charles the great's reign, ibid. 
Embaſſy to him, ibid. Totally reduced by him, 381. 


I 


AZYGES, who, 602. Declare for Y;/pafian, 603, & ſeq. 
Ravage 7 604. Defeated by Gallus, ibid. Join the 
Suewvi againſt Rome, ibid. & ſeq. Embaſſy to Adrian, 605. 
Defeated by M. Aurelius, ibid. 
Thatzes's ſucceſs againſt the Romans, 660. Taken priſoner, 661. 
Ibortus, king of the Lombard, 620, 622. on 
Jceni, who and where, 240. Submit to Cæſar, 270, (F). Op- 
poſe Oftorias, 277, &leg. 
Icenian, Tening ſtreet, on Saliſbury plain, deſcribed, 30, (R). 
14a founds a ſecond Saxon kingdom, 317. 
1datius's account of the Yandals irruption, 465. 
| {dolatry, rooted up by the Goths in Greece, 419. 
Igillus, king of the Vandali, taken priſoner, 461. 
1kenild ſtreet deſcribed, 258. 
| I/debald choſen king of the Oftrogoths, 395. 
11digeſal refuged among the Gepidæ, 588. 
1lus's treachery to Zeno, 449. | 
Nhyricum laid waſte by Attila, 349. 
Imola rebuilt by Clephis, 634. 
Indutiomarus defeated by Ceſar, 143. 
Ingomer's baptiſm and death, 5 39. TNT 
Jobn's bravery againſt the Vandal, 480. Death, ibid. & ſeq. 
Jones, Inigo's ſcheme of Stonehenge exploded, 26, & ſeq. 
Fornandes's fabulous account of the Hunns, 367. 
Jotæ, who and where ſeated, 388. : | 
Jon, Jovis, the Gaulih name of Jupiter, 53, (L.). 
Jovinus ſent to quell the Britons, 288. Succeſs againſt the Ale- 
manns, 581. | | | | 
Irenæus, biſhop of Lyons, martyred, 1 50. 
arna, a Balthian prince, 394 5 
Iſca, Uſt, the Roman gariſon of, 242. The antiquities of, ibid. 
Iſurium Brigantum, where, 244. 2 5 


Itah, 
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ras ng river, 1 — 2 35. * 


Fubones, who, and where , 157 


Falian's ſucceſs againſt the Franks, 512. Againſt the Alemanns, 


578. 
ter, when firſt worſhi in = & (D). 
2 name not 1 2. How 
9 Ph en Gepidi 
why ent, 590. 
— their origin, 298. Why called lled Gia, 2 
Futhungi ſettled in Thrace, 461. 5. — 


How, ibid. 
worſhipped by the 


Jutlaad, conquered by the Gers, = 


K 


Aer-went, the ruins of, 242. — Ua. whence fo called, 
ibid. — Phihcaftle, the noble remains of, ibid. — Gourtigern 
conſumed by li * Given to Paſcentius, 308. 
Keaulin's ſucceſs againſt Er : 318, 32 320. 
Kent inhabited by the Futes, 300. Seized on by Hengif, 303, & 
ſeq. Becomes a Saxon kingdom, ibid. & ſeq. 
— s notion of d. exploded, 27. 


L 
ABIENUS tits Sw. 266. 


Lafoderum, Bedford, 238, & eq. 
Leves and Ananes ſettle in Jraly, 128. 


_ Lageolium, where ſituate, 2 


244- 
2 worſhipped by the Gaul, 46, (F). Superſtitious cuſtoms uſed 
to them, 675 48, (G). | 
Lamiſcus, king of the Lombards, 622. Why ſo called, 624. De- 
feats the Bulgarians, ibid. 
Lantildis renounces Arianiſm, 538 8 
Lariſſa taken by Theodoric III. 4 449- By the Bulgarians, 655. 
Latin tongue corrupted in Maly, 939, (E) | 
Lens, the * of, when fou 


520 
| Lentinenſes defeared by Mallobaudes, 5 13. 


Leo, pope, ſent embaſſador to Aurila, 371. 
— Arcadius's general, defeated and killed, 421. 


| —= the compiler of the Throdorician laws, his character, 441, 


(C). 
—— the emperor's great preparations againſt Gen/e ric, 477) & ſeq. 
Defeated at ſea by him, 479. 
—— Phocas's ill — againſt the 2. Kaner. 650, & ſeq. 

—— Moroleon's noble defence of 6314. Tortured to 
ney 7 betra Stephen, 6 
— 1ſſenus - 
Leogria, from 1 260, not 55- 

Leonorius's defeRion from Breen 132. | Settled in —— 34- 
tius's 
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Leontius's treaſon and defeat, 449, & ſeq. 
Terida taken by the Suevi, 489. 
Teta, king of the Lombardi, 622, 624. 
Letes, who, and where ſeated, 508. 
Leunigild, king of the Yifigoths in Gaul, 394. 
Lexovii ſubdued by Sabinus, 142. | 
Libertem heads the Bulgarians in Thrace, 636. 
Licinianus ſent embaſſador to Euric, 437. 
; 2 Priſc. ſent into _ 280, & (K). | 
iguria ravaged by the Burgundi, 566. a 
Limigantes, why ſo called, 611. War with the Roman, ibid. & ſeq. 
Siubmit to Conſtantius, 612. 
Lindum, Lincoln, metropolis of the Coritani, 240. 
Lingones ſettle in Tay, 128. 
Linva, king of the Viſgoths in Gaul, 394. 
Lions taken by the Burgundi, 565. 
Lippe, Luppia, river in Germany, 173. 
Liſbon taken by the Suewi, 492. | 
Litorizs taken priſoner by the Goths, 428. Inſulted and put to death 
by Theodoric, ibid. & ſeq. 
Libila ſlain by Theodoric, 454. 
| Lodbrog, king, his requiem before his death, 183, not. 
Lollius's ſucceſs in Britain, 281, (M). 05 


Lombardi, their origin, c. 620, & ſeq. Whence called Longobardi, 


622. Their wars with the Gepide, 587, & ſeq. Settle in Pan- 
nonia, 622. Their kings, character, dreſs, &c. ibid. Migra- 
tions, 623, & ſeq. Defeat the Vandali, ibid. Outwit the A- 
piti, ibid. Succeſs in Gothland, 624. Settle in Rug iland, 625. 


Defeat the Heruli, ibid. And Gepide, ibid. Settle in Pannonia, 
626. Enter Tay, 627, & ſeq. Their ſucceſs and conqueſts, 630, 


& ſeq. Begin a kingdom there, 631. . Split it into dukedoms, 
634. Why, ibid. The ill conſequence of it, ibid. The num- 


ber of thoſe dukes, 635. Chuſe a new king, ibid. Their lan- 


guage, 640, not. 8 
Londinum, London, whether it belonged to the Cantii, 238. To the 
Trinobantes, 239 When founded, ibid. Whence called Auguſt a, 
ibid. Entered and reſtored by T heodofius, 289. | 


Longinus defeated by Leontius, 449. Reception of Roſamond, 633. 
Longobardi, who, and where, 162, 621. Different from the Lom- 


bards, ibid, Whence called Wirili, ibid. The reſt fee under 
Lombards. 8 

Lowentium, Toway, in Wales, 243. | 

Lud, king, the fabulous account of, 261, note 

Luernius's famed ſumptuous feaſt, 117, (Z). 

Lugdunenſes build a temple to Cæſar, 147. 

Lugdunenſis Prima ſeized on by the Burgundi, 504. 

 Luguvallum, Carliſle, why ſo called, 246. Its antiquities, ibid. 

Luficinus (ent againſt the Pi#s and Scots, 288. s 


Lupus, Vib. ſacceſs in Britain, 283, (N). — Biſhop of Troyes, 


farced to quit it, 368. 


Vor. III. 5 48 | Lutatius's 
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Lutatius's defection from Brennus, 132. 
Lydia over-run with Goths, 399. 


Lygians, Logiones, who and where ſeated, 161. Defeated by Pro- 
bur, 461. Ally with the Szevi againſt the Romans, 485. 


M 


J 2 00g plundered by the Hunns, 3 


Macrianus defeated by the Franks, 5 I 1 By V alentinias, 
582. His death, 583. 
Mæatæ, who and A v6. ſeated, 247. 
Magi/ter militum, his office, 253. 
Magnifrid ſent againſt the Hunns, 381. 


| Mas loclunus 8 wicked reign, 319. 


een, defeats the Viſgoths in Gaul, 424 Wars againſt the 

andals in Afric, 474, & leq. Peace with them, 475. 

Maloric, antient king of the Franks, 501, &ſcq. 

Maldra, choſen king of 13 Suevi in Spain, 432. Ravages Lu- 
tania, 433, & 492. death, 492, & ſeq. 


Mallobaudus, king of jm he 502. Succels againſt the Ale- 


manns, 513. Bravery and promotion under Gratian, ibid. 


33 Manchefter, 245. | 
Mandubracius made king of 4. Trinobantes, 269. 
Mazlius defeated in Gaul, 137. 

Manſuetus, biſhop of Britaay, 323. 

Mantua taken by the Hunns, 369 


Marcellinus's ſueceſs againſt Genferic, 4: 47 8. Aflaſiinated in gie 
480. 


Marcellus s ſucceſs in Britain fatal, 282. 

Marcian's noble anſwer to Anila, 352. Taken i in Afric, 
469. 

Marcius Rex, ſueceſs i in Gaul, 135. 


Marcomanni, who, and whence, 158, 595. Their character, cuſ- 


toms, &c. 595, Peace with 4uguſtus, ibid. War with the Che- 
ruſci, 596. Succeſs againſt the — ibid. Defeated by them, 
597. Submit to them, ibid. 

Marcomir, king of the Franks, 500. Ill ſucceſs againſt the Ro- 
mans, 514. a 

Marius's ſucceſs againſt the Gaul, 1 37. 

Mark choſen emperor, and killed, 2 


Maroboduus driven out of his kingdom, 596 The city of his reſi- 


dence, 595. 
Marobudum, by whom buile, 595 


Mars worſhipped by the Gals, 41. With bloody i facrifices, 54. 


His other — ibid. & 55, (O). 56, P). Reckoned an infer- 


nal deity, 62, & (W). Won orſhipped in Germany, 181. His 
ſuppoſed ſword found, 346. 


Marel yielded to Theodbric, 545. The famed univerſity of, 104. 


Founded by the Greeks, 109. Marf 
Ji, 
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Mari, who and where ſeated, 157. Gained over by Sylla, 137. 
MNMatronæ in Germany, who, 179, (C). | 

Mattiacum, capital of the Mattiaci, 158. 

Mauringa ſeized by the Lombards, 623. 

Maximin, why in friendſhip with the Goths, 396. 

Maximus's revolt in Britain, 289. 

Maximinus, Theodeſius's embaſſador to Attila, 352, 356. 

Mediocritus, Melitarchus, the firſt diſcoverer of the Britiꝶ iſlands, 

226. 

Mediolanum in Wares, where ſited, 243. 

Mediomatrici, who, and where ſeated, 159. 

Melanchlenæ, a kind of canibals, 603. 

Mellobaudes's ſucceſs againſt the Alemanns, 583. 

Menapii ſubdued by Ceſar, 143. Who, 142, (R). 

Mentz, the inventreſs of printing, 174. Pat to fire and ſword by 


the Hunns, &c. 359. By the Vandals, 462. By the 4lemanns, 
$81, | 


———  Druſus's monument at, 175. = 

Mercury worſhipped by the Gauls, 41, 59, & ſeq. His names, 
60, (T). Why reckoned an infernal deity, 62, (W). The god 

of riches, 63. Suppoſed tomb in Spain, ibid. Why ſtyled Au- 
guſtus, ibid. (V). His heaps or mounts, what, 64, (Z). How 


Reign, character, and death, 524, & (E). ä | 

Merowingian line, 5 24, & (E). 

Meſembria taken by the Bulgarians, 645. 

Michael forced to turn monk, 653. Lays claim to the crown, ibid, 

Dies, ibid. 
Milan taken and plundered by the Hunns, 370. By Theodoric, 452. 
By the Lombardi, 631. TS 

 Miſleto, of the oak, ſacred among the Gauls, 11. ſub not; Its vir- 

tues, c. ibid. (H). 175, 176, (A). 

Maæ fia yielded to Theodoric III. 449. 

M:1davia part of antient Dacia, 614. 

Mona, Angleſey, by whom conquered, 243. 

Monmouthjbire, formerly part of Wales, 241. 

Montmorilion, the famed temple of, deſcribed, 50, (K). 

Moon, how worſhipped by the Gazls, 50, (K). By the Saxons, 201 

Moraau river in Germany, 172. | 
Moreſby, the antiquities of, 245. | | 

Morini, who, 142, (R). 262. Subdued by Cz/ar, 142, Attend 
dim into Britain, 262, & ſeq. | 

Mortagon aſſiſts Michael againſt the rebels, 647. 

M-/es, one of the four Bulgarian kings, dies, 655. 
Mucuruna turns nun, $05. | 
| Mugaris, king of the Hunzs, takes Boſporus, 377 Repulſed by 
| Jeb, ibid. 


- << 
4 — 2 Mundy; * 


End om 


Mundus's ſucceſs the Bulgarians, 638. 
Mundzuchus, king of the Hunns, 329. 

Murcia, the of cowards, 67, in fin. (O). 
Murdunum, Caermarthen in Wales, 243- | 


N. 


AB, river in Germany, 172. 
| Naiſfes taken -4 Attila, 344. Deſcribed, ibid. & C). 
Taken by the O ths, 445. 

Nannianus 4 Fans 9. the Alemanns, 583, & ſeq. | 
Narbonne, by whom 136. Taken by the Vigor h, 425. By 
Theodoric II. 434. $29 | 3 

Nariſi, who and where, 15 

Narſes's ſucceſs in [raly, = Invites the Lombards thither, ibid. 
Three generals of that name, 628. 

Naulobat, taken priſoner and » 592. 

Nazaleed defeated and kill | by the Saxons, 311. Uncertain who 
he was, ibid, 7 n 

Neckar, a river in Germany, 173. 

Nemetes, who and where ſeated, 158. | 

 Nepthalite Hunns, where ſeated, 3 327. Subdue the Perfians, ibid. & 
ſeq. Their character, ibid. & ſeq. Repulſed before Edeſſa, 33 3. 

Neptune, whence ſo named, 101, J). 

Nero buys a vaſt quantity of amber from the LEftii, 1 64. : 

Ferwii, o_ 82, (C). Tribes * to them, ibid. Subdued by 
Cæſar, 14 

Neuri, why 720 to turn into wolves, 197, (R). 

Nicephorus's ſucceſs againſt the — 644- Defeated and 
killed by them, ibid. 

Nicolas's ingratitude to Baſlius, 658. 

| Nicomedia taken by the Goths, 399 

Nicopelis taken by the Goths, 404. By the Bulgarians, 65 3. Sub- 

mits to Deleanus, 663. — Dona 

Night- mare, whence ſo called, 302. 

Nocca, Neptune, worſhipped by the Saxons, 302, 

Nonnius Phil. governor of Britain, 285. 

Noricum, how divided, 159. 

| Northumberland, why 10 called, and Valentia, 246. Made a king- 
dom, 317. Its extent, ibid. 

Noviodunum, Noyons, taken by Cæſar, 143. 

Numerarii in Britain, their office, 253. 

Numidia yielded to Genſeric, 470. 


— 


A KS, among the Gaal, the {ymbol of the Deity, ya 7, & 
ſeq. In veneration with the antient patriarchs, 10, & (G). 
One dedicated to an hundred deities, 46, (E). Sacred among 
_ the Germans, 175.4 And in Britain, 233. 


Ora, 
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O2a, the Saxon, comes into Britain, 304. Settles in Nortbumber- 
land, ibid. | | 


Octar, king of the Hunns, wars with the Burgundi, 329. 

Odin worſhipped by the Germans, 181. Their notion of him, ibid. 
& ſeq. & (D), (E), (F). Made a northern hers, 183. —king 
of the A gardians, 388. | 

Odbacer yields his conqueſts to the Goths, 438. Makes himſelf king 
of Haß, 451. Put to flight by Theodoric, 452. Recovers part 
of it, 453. Defeated afreſh, ibid. Beſieged in Ravenna, 454. 
Surrenders, and put to death, 455. 

— Saxon, defeated by Ch/lderic, 527. 

Odotheus, king of the Greutbongi, invades the empire, 416. De- 
feated and ſlain by Theodeſius, ibid. 


Ognins, one of the names of Mercury, 60, (T). Lucan's merry de- 


ſcription of him explained, ibid. 
Qlewice, an ally of the Romans, 8 8. 
Olicana, where, and by whom ut 244. 
Orcades iſlands diſcovered, 247. Plundered by the Saxons, 304. 
Ordeals uſed among the Gaui, 15. 
Ordovices, who, and where ſeated, 241. Their noble character, 


1 | 
Oreſtes ſent by Attila to Conflantinople, 351. His marriage and 


iſſue, ibid. (D). Character and death, ibid. When he left 4:- 
tila's ſervice, 355. 


 Orgetorix raiſes a new war in Helvetia, 139. Defeated by Cæſar, 


ibid. | | | 
Orleans taken by Attila, 361. Saved by Ætius, ibid. Taken by 
Chilgeric, 527. | 


_ Oftorius Scapula's forts in Britain, 240. The ruins of, extant, 241. 


His ſucceſs againſt the Britons, 278. Death, ibid. 

Oftrogotha, a Balthian prince, 394. Defeats the Gepi4z, 397. 

Oftrogoths driven out by the Hunns, 331. Pals the Danube, 332. 
Settle in Pannonia, 375, 443. Whence ſocalled, 385, Where 
ſeated, 394. Subject to the Hanns, 395. Invade the empire, 
416. Defeated by Theodoſſus, ibid. &c. Their kings, hiſtory, 
&c. 442, & ſeq. Ravage IIhricum, 443. Settle in 7hrace, 452. 
Where ſettled by Clowis, 544. Seize upon Arles, 55 2. And 
Pannonia, ibid. e | 8 | | 

Otta, third king of Kent, 315. 

Ottadini, who, and where ſeated, 246. 


P 


TIJACATIANUS., the firſt vicar in Britain, 256. 
Palentia deſtroyed by the Goths, 433. - 
Pampelona taken by the Viſgoths, 435. 
Pancratius, a lying mathematician, ſlain, 643. 
Paraſite, its antient meaning, 77, (L). 
Paris taken by Childeric, 434. Made the metropolis of the Fravts, 
553. And of the. whole monarchy, ibid. | 
| Aleks | | Paſcaſinu.s 
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Paſcafinus, biſhop, three years ſlavery under the Vandal, 471. 
Paſcentius defeated by Ambrofius, 308. > 
Pavia, taken and burnt by 2 = 370. Taken by Theodoric, 


452. By Alboinus, 631. Made the metropolis of Lombardy, 


Paul, count, killed by Ghilderic, 527. 


Pedredus, river, in Danmonia, 235. 

Peninus, Jupiter, why ſo called, 53, (M). 

Perennis complained againſt, 282, His fatal end, ibid. 
Pertinax quells the mutineers in Britain, 283. 


Peter ſucceeds his father Simeon, 653. Peace and alliance with 


Romanus, ibid. 
Petilius Cerealis's ſacceſs in Britain, 279. 
Pharamond, the time of his defeat and death, 5oo. Of his reign, | 


516, & ſeq. Where buried, 518. Whether he complied Ss 
Salic laws, ibid. 
Phial, the holy, at Rheims, the fable of, 5 


 Philippopolis, plundered and taken by * > = 349. By the 


Goths, 397. 
Phrygia, ravaged by the Goths, 399, 421. 


Pi, who, and where ſeated, 228. Whether the ſame with the 


Britons, ibid. & ſeq. Different Sr the Scots, 248. When 
firſt diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory, 288, (Q). Submit to Julian, 
ibid. Invade the Romans, ibid. 1 by Theodoſius, ibid. 
By Conſtantine, 201. Repulſed by Honoriut, 292. Freſh inva- 
ſion, 294, & ſeq. And repulſe, 295. 


Pipa, whether married to Gallienus, 504. 
Piſidia, ravaged by Tribigil, 421. 
Placidia married to Ataulph, Sent back by Wallia, 426. 
Plautius's ſucceſs againſt the 2. 


274, & ſeq. Joined by he 
dius, 275. Made governor, 276. Further conqueſts, 277, & 


eq. 
Plintha's ſhameful peace with the Huxns, 341. 


_ Pliny's partial account of the Gau/s, 72, & ſeq. & notes. 


Pluto, of the Gaul, who, 62, & ſeq. 
Pole, over Apollo, what, 58, (8). 
Polignac, the antient temple of, 58. 
Poltron, whence that word, 67, in fin, (0): 
Pomerania invaded by the Gerbe, 384, & 


Pomponius, the Gauliſe bard, his danger and vow, 76, (K). 


Popilius made to paſs under the yoke, 136. 


Porta's arrival at Portſmouth, 310. 


Portæ, Caucaſſa and Caſpia, where, 263. 
- Portreve. OR, whence ſo called, 238. 


Portus Mag nus, 


. Poſt and Ante. verta, Diana why ſo called, 6 


ortſmouth, 236. 


Pojlhumius's ſueceſs againſt the Franks, 505. 
Peay gueti of Britain, their office, 254. 
Pr efefts, Roman, their office and ſtation in Britain, 25 5. 


149, whether the firſt king of the Franks, 50 . 
Prifſcillianifls 


* 


1e 


. 


* 
Priſcillianiſts firſt appear in Spain, * 


5 65. 
Priſcus, T alian's conjurer, put to — by the Goth, 419. 


Probus's ſucceſs againſt the Gerbe, 404, & ſeq.* Againſt the Van- 


dali, 561. Franks, 406. Quadi, 599. Permits vi 
_ Planted in Gaul and Germany, 170. a ds 
Procopius's hiſtory defective, 543, & ſeq. 
Proculus, biſhop's, ſermon againſt the Hunns, 338. 


Proconſularis yielded to Genſeric, 470. 
Proterus, the philoſopher, put to death by the Goth, 419. 


Pythagora;'s journey into Gaul, 61, (V). 69, (E). 


Q 


\ UAD 1, who, and where ſeated, 160, 598. Their cities, 
ibid. War with Rome, ibid. Submit to Antoninus, ibid. 
Peace with Rome made and broken, ibid. & ſeq. New one with 


| Cemmodus, 599. Ravage Ulyricum, ibid. Defeated by Carus, 


600. Freſh ravages, ibid. Peace with Conflantius, ibid. New 
ravages and conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. In Gaul, 602. Their end, 
ibid. SE. | 

Quinti anus, biſhop, driven out by the Arians, 548. 


AQuintillus's ſucceis againſt the Goths, 404. 


Duintinus's unhappy expedition againſt the Franks, 5 14. 
R 


Rætia, how divided, 161. 
agaiſus, when he reigned over the Franks, 52: 
Ragnacharius, king of the Franks, 532. Aſſiſts Clowis againſt the 
Romans, 533. Betrayed and murdered by him, 557. 
Raſpa ravages Afia, 399. 


R AD AGAISUS repulſed by Stilicho, 335- 


_ Ratiſbon, by whom built, 174. 
 Rauraci, who, and where ſeated, 159. 


Rau ſimodes, king, defeated and killed, 609. 

Recared, king of the Viſgoths, 394. 

Recenſuinthus, king of the Fifigoths, 394. „„ 

Rechiarius crowned at Merida, 489. His plunders, ibid. Peace 
with Rome, 490. Invades it, ibid. Turns chriſtian, 494. In- 
vades Carthagena, 431. Haughty anſwer to Theodoric, ibid. 
Defeated and put to death by him, 491. 

Rechila made king of the Sucwi, 488. His conqueſts, 489. 
Death, ibid. NTT: | 


 Rechimir, king of the Viſigoths, 394- 


Regen, river in Bohemia, 172. Cn 5 
Regillianus's ſucceſs againſt the Sarmatians, 607. Murdered, ibid. 
Regni, in Britain, where ſeated, 236. | | 
Regnomer murdered by Clovis, 557. 


| Regnum, now Ringwood, 237. 


Reguli, in Gaul, their power, 82, (D). 
Reidogothland, 
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Reidogothland. See Futland, 389. 

Remigius, biſhop, converts the Franks, 538 His character, ibid. 

Remi ſmond ravages Lufitania, 433, 435. And Galicia, 492 Suc- 
ceeds Maldra, 493. Peace with Theodoric, ibid. » 494. 
— Luſitania, 495. Peace with Euric, ibid. Death, 
ibi 

R-quiarius. See Rechiarius, 489, & ſeq. 

Retiarium taken by Attila, 344 Deſcribed, ibid. (C). 

Reuda heads the Scots into Britain, 229. 

Rex, whence that word, 82, (D). 

Rhemi ſubdued by Ceſar, 144- 

Rhine, river, uſed for trying the fidelity of wives, 1 5. (I). Its head 
and courſe, 171. 

Rhing, the al of the Hunns, » 331. 

R hint king of oral 3904. — p 

Richarius murdered by Clovis, 557. 

Ricimer, king of the Franks, 502. Succeſs againſt Gen/eric, 473. 

Riiſland conquered by the Goths, 388. 

Rimini, Ariminum, taken by the Lombards, 634. 

Riotham, king of Bretagne, defeated by Euric, 324, 436. 


| Ripuarian Franks, who and where ſeated, 536. Proclaim Chet 


_—_— 554. Their territories, 555. Character, laws, &c. 
. 


Roas, Rougas, king of the Hunn:, defeated and killed, 338,(B). Suc- 


ed by Attila and Bleda, 341. 


| Roderic, king of the Yifigeths, 394. 
| Redolphus defeated by the Lombards, 593, 625. 
| Rimans, their government in dan 252, & ſeq. Officers, 253. 


Stations, 255. Forces, 256. Give names to the principal towns 

in Britain, 257. Their highways there, ibid. & ſeq. Exhauſt 
it of its men, 259. Forſake the he Aland. 292. Driven out of part 
of Gaul, 425, 434. Out of Spain, bid. & ſeq. Defeated in 
Afric, 469. In dread of the Vandals, ' 470: Driven out of Gaul, 
540. Invaſion of Gaul, Germany, &C. See under thoſe reſpec- 
tive articles. 

Romans ſent priſoner to Conflantineple, 654, & ſeq. Why unfit for 
the crown, 655, fc. 

Romuald receives the Bulgarians i into Benevento, 639. 

Romulus ſent embaſſador to Attila, 355. 

Roſamond cauſes Alboinus to be murdered, 632, & ſeq. Her flight 
and puniſhment, 633, & ſeq. 

Roficrufian notions, their origin, 179, (C). 

Rowena, Hengiſt's daughter, whether married to . ortigern, 303. 

Roxolana, See Riiſland, 388. 


| Roxelani, who, 602. Succeſs in Mzfa, 603. Cut off by M. Apo- 


nius, ibid. Become penſioners to Rome, 605. 


Fo 
Rufinus ſtirs up the Hunns, 333, & ſeq. And the Vifgoths, 417. 
ndermines Srilicho, 418, & ſeq. 


Rugians ſettle in IHricum, 375. Submit to Attila, 345- 
Runic 


an 26a. tn 


Ca fa to 


6. Ss i. 
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Runic character, what, and whence fo called, 199, (T). Brought 


by Nodes from Afia, 389. Why condemned, ibid. 
Raffi, Rofſi, ſeine on Bulgaria, 654. Driven out of it, ibid. 
Rutnpie, portas Rutupienſic, where ſituate, 237. 


S 


Abiniana ala, whence ſo named, 249. 
Sabinianus defeats the Oftrogoths, 448, & ſeq. 

Salii, who, and whence, 496. Why ſo called, 499. Submit to 
Julian, 512. „ 

Salluſtius, legate of Britain, put to death, 280. | 

Samuel choſen king of the Bulgarians, 654. His horrid ravages, 
655. Defeats Bafilius, 656. Freſh conqueſts, ibid. Defeated 
by Uranius, ibid. & ſeq. By Bafilius, 658. Breaks his heart, 
659. 

Sangiban, king, who, 364, (K). 

Saragoſſa taken by the Yifigoths, 435. 

Sardica taken by the Bulgarians, 644. 

Sardinia taken by the Yandals, 475. Recovered by Marcellinus, 
478. Retaken by Genſeric, 481. | 


Sarmatia, its extent, 602. Nations, ibid. 


Sarmatian giant killed by Conflantine, 60g. Games, whence, ibid. 


| Sarmatians ſettled in /hricum, 375. Their names, character, &c. 


602, & ſeq. Firſt irruptions, 603. Submit to Adrian, 605. 
Peace with M. Aurelius, ibid. Where ſettled, ibid. & ſeq. 
| Defeated by Caracalla, bob. By Maximinus, 607. Peace with 
Probus, 608. Defeated by Carus, ibid. By Conflantine, 609. 
Defeat the Goths, ibid. Submit to Conſtantine, 610. Beaten by 


the Gorhs, ibid. Repulſed and diſperſed by their ſlaves, ibid. 


Made free by Conflantius, 611. Reſtored to their country, 612. 
| Freſh inroads and defeats, ibid. Subdued by the Hunns and 
Goths, 613. N | 
Sattagares ſubmit to Attila, 345. 
Sawernæ rebuilt and fortified, 577. 


Saxon ſhore, whence ſo called, 238. 5 
Saxon, firſt, ſouth kingdom, 306. Second, 310. Third. weſt, 315. 
Fourth, eaſt, 316. Fifth, 317. Sixth, Eaſt Angles, 320. Se- 


venth, Mercia, 321. | 


Saxons invade the Romans, 288. Quelled by Stilicho, 290. Sail 


into Britain, 297, (T). Their origin and ſettlements, 298, & 


ſeq. Why called Saxons, 300. Their manners, &c. ibid. & ſeq. 


Government, religion, &c- 301. Succeſs in Britain, 303, & 
ſeq. Driven out by Vortimer, 305. Treachery to the Britons, 
306. ViRories over them, 308, & ſeq. 8 


Scandinavia, the antient ſeat of the Goths, 382. Deſcribed, ibid. 


& ſeq. Whence ſo called, 383. By whom peopled, ibid. 
Scaldi, Scaldri, Gethic bards, why ſo called, 389. 
Scaurus's ſucceſs and reads in Gaul, 136. | 


| Scilly iſlands, their tin trade, 226. Diſcovered by the Greeks, 232. 
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Scors receive and aſſiſt the Pic. 228. Their ori 
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Scordiſci forbid the uſe of gold and filver, 113, (X). 
» 229. Diffe- 
rent from the Calcdonians, 248. When firſt iſhed in hif- 
= 288, (Q). Submit to Julian, ibid. Invade the Romans, 
Repulſ by Conftantine, 291. By Honorius, 292. Freſh 
— * 294, & ſeq. Retire into Jreland, 296. Repulſed by 
the Saxons, 303. 
Scytbia ſubmits to Attila, 345. 


 Scythians of Bede, who, 228. H, their bloody character and 


cuſtoms, 328. Government, Sc. 329. The reſt ſee under 


Unns. 

Seduſii, who, and where ſeated, 158. 

Seguntines ſubmit to Cæſar, 270. Where ſeated, ibid. (F). 
Selgowee, who, and where ſeated, 247. 

Semno taken priſoner, 461. 

Semnones, Sennones, who, and why ſo called, 163, (G). Ally with 


the -Zdui, 82, (C). Invade > A Clufians, 86. Brave anſwer to 
the Romans, 87. 


Sennani, druids, why ſo called, 68, (D). 
Sequani, who, 81. Subject to the Arwerni, ibid. & ſeq. 


Servia taken by Bafilius, 657, & ſeq. 


Severus's wall in Britain, when built, 249. Severe expedition 
ND —_ 284. Death, 285. 


Valentinian's general, ſent into Bridnin, 288. 
the ſenator, ſent to treat with Genſeric, 481, His amiable 


— ibid. Obtains the releaſe of the Reman priſoners, ibid. 


& ſeq. 


Seville taken by the Vandals, 466. By Rechila, 489. 
the church of, given to the Arians, 


| Sicambri, who, 483. vaged by Ceſar, 219, (M). Submit to 


Tiberius, 484. Why ſo ſoon extinct, ibid. Some notions con- 
cerning them Is 0 7 496, & ſeq. 
Sicily ſubdued by Genſeric, 481. Yielded to Odoacer, ibid. 


Sido, king of the Sucwi, aſſiſts YVe/pafian, 45. 


Sidanius, a zealous orthodox biſhop, 437. His character of king 
Euric, 439. Retreat from Lion:, 504. 


Siebert invaded by the Alimannt, 535. Murdered by his ſon, 553. 


Sigeric ſucceeds Ataulph in Gaul, 394 425. Aſſaſſinated, 426, 567. 
Sigg made king of Franconia, 389. - 


Sigiſmund made a patrician, 560. Sabmiſive letters to Anaſtaſius, 


566. Murders his ſon Sigeric, 567. Retirement and penance, 


568. Defeated by Chlotildis's three ſons, 569. His death, ibid. 
Sigtunum, in Sweden, built by Woden, 389. 


Silingians, who, 426, 465. 
Silures, who, and where ſeated, 241. Brave defence againſt the 


Romans, 278, paſl. Subdued by Frontinus, 279. 
Simeon's ſucceſs and ravages in Macedonia, 648. Defeated, ibid. 
Treachery to Leo, ibid. & ſeq. Peace with him, 649. Falls out 
with Alexandrr, ibid. Takes Adrianople, 650. Defeats the Ro- 
mant, ibid. & ſeq.  Cracky to d Leo, 651. Beſieges . 
52 


ae e 
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652. Makes peace with the Romans, ibid. Defeated by the 
brobati, ibid. His death, ibid. 

Singidunum taken by Attila, 344. Deſcribed, ibid. & "a ſub not. 

Strmium taken by Attila, 344. Deſcribed, ibid. (C). 

— 5 kings of the Viſgoths in Gaul, 394. 

Sittones, who, and where, * 

Skiold made king of Jutland, 3 

Sclavonians, their fignal hoſ Ang I 24, (D). 

Sefewick, the antient ſeat of the Angles, 299. 

Soily, Henry de, erects a new monument to king Arthur, 313, ſub 
a. 

Soi/ſons made metropolis of the French by Clowis, 533. 

weed poſſeſſed by the Vandal, 463. Its dreadful ſtate — 

y it, 46 

Spaniſh biber , their zeal for their flocks, 464. 

Spartacus defomed and ſlain, 138. 

poleto made capital of Umbria, 631: 

Squiri, Scyri, who, 336. Defeated by the Arian, 337. Sub- 
mit to _ 345. Regain their liberty, 375. Settled jn 
Mzjia, &c. 443. Defeated by the Oftrogoths, . 

Stæni, where ſeated, 136. Their deſ perate end, ibid. 

Stephen, king of Hungary, his ſacceſs in Bulgaria, 66 2 

Stilicho ſecures Britain againſt the Picts, 290, (R). Succeſs 0 
the Hunns fruſtrated, 33 3. Marches againſt the Goch, 418. 
Recalled, ibid. Goes to fccour Greece, 419. Partiality to the 
Goths, ibid. & ſeq. 


Stonebenge, by whom built, 24. Whence ſo called, 25. Not a 


heathen temple, 26. Errors about it confuted, ibid. & ſeq. 
& (P). The fabric deſcribed, 36, & ſeq. New conjectures 
2 it, 32, & ſeq Its ſtones, whence brought, 34. 
Huge bul and weight, Is: Diſpoſition, &c. 36, & leq. 
Stour river, the battle of, 267, (D). 
Strata, Julia and Marcella, by whom made, 258. 


* metropolis of the Trebocbi, 273. (R), The battle of, 


7 
3 taken by Bafilius, 659. 
Stuf, the Saxon, arrives in Britain, 315. 
Stukeley*s noble deſcription of Stone benge, 24, & (eq. 
_ Stylita, the hermit, foretells the ill ſucceſs of the Vandals, 477. 
Styrax defeated, and ſent priſoner, 377. 
Suartuas ſent king of the Heruli, 594. 
Suetoni us, Paul. his ſucceſs in n 278. 
Suevi, Who, and where ſeated, 161. And ſettled, 298. Submit 


to Attila, 345. Defeated in Spain, 431, 432. Retireinto Ga- 
licia, ibid. Aſſiſt the Fangals, 4 Re- enter Spain, 463. 


Their territories there, 465. Various tribes, 482. Whence 


called Suevi, ibid. Their government, 483. Submit to 4 


gufins, 484. Part ſettle in Gaul, ibid. Some in Fifa, 485 
Defeat the Roman in ä 485, Defeated in Lali, ibid. 
T- 2 Divide 


T1N:DtE IX; 
Divide Spas 87. Defeated by Wallie, ibid. Shut 
Biſcay, ibid. a Defeated in Germany, ibid. Ravage G 
488. Submit to Theodoric, 491. War ry - agg ag 
&c, Kill the Romans on Eafter Ker 493. Turn chriſtian 


494. Infected with Ariani/m, ibid. Ravage Spain, 495 
Settle in Galicia, 496. 


Suevus, river, whence ſo named, 482. 

Suinthila, king of the Viſgot hs, 394. 

Suiones, who, and where ſeated, 383. 

Sun worſhipped by the Gauls, 53, & ſeq. Germans, 185. Saxons, 


301. 


Sunieric ſent againſt the Suewi, 433, 492. Ravages, 493. | 

Sunno, _ of the Franks, 500. III 5 againſt the Romans, | 
514, & 

Suomarius ſacs Julian for peace, 579. 

Suſſex ſeized by the Saxons, 307, 309. 

Suſurbulus made guardian of Bulgaria, 653. | 

Syagrius, governor of Soiſſons, 5 33. 1 by Clovis, ibid. 
Beheaded by him, ibid. 

Syebi, who, and where ſeated, 388. 

S yracuſe plundered by the Franks, 507. 


T 


T ſucceſs againſt the Goths, 495- 
Tei, Tavi Oftium, where, 247. 


_ Taifalz, who, 406. Inroad into the empire, 407. 
Tamar, the mouth of, near Plymouth, 326. 


Tanfana, the temple of, what, 179, (C). Workipped by t the 


Saxons, 302. 
Taran, the Gaulifh Jupiter, why ſo called, 
| ry taken by the V. Hor bu, 436. Detroyed by the Franks, 


Taſfl, duke of Roveria, revolts againſt the emperor, 380. 
— * of the Lombeards, his ſucceſs againſt the Heruli, 625. 
Death, ibid. 


TeAoſagi, who, and where ſeated, 166, not. Defeated by Hlla, 


» 


137. 
29 choſen king of the Oftregoths, 395. 
| eber heb 5 Bulgaria, 663. Stoned to FPS ibid. 
Tel:fis choſen king of Bulgaria, 642. 
Tencteri, who, * 3 ſeated, 157. Defeated by G 218. 
Tetricus choſen king in Gaul, 150. Submits to Aurelian, 151. 


Teutones, Germans, why ſo called, 155, 166, (K), (M). Invade | 
Taby, 213. 


_ Thanet, iſland, given to the Saxons, 298. 
Tharamis worſhipped by the Saxons, 301. a9 
Theodemir, king of the Oftrogoths, 395. Serves under Attila, 443: 
Defeats the Suevi, dc. 445. Invades Lhricum, ibid. His 
death, 446. 6: ot 
Theodomir, 
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Waka, 29g of the Fran, 500. The fame. with Pharemond, 
& 


eq. R 
Theodoric, king of the Viſio the in Gaul, 394- n. 
Peace with Rome, 427. ® Repulſed before Narbonne, 428. De- 
feated by 3 ibid. Defeats Litorius, ibid. Peace with 


Rome, 429. His death, ibid. 
———— IL his character, 430. Alliance with Reme, ibid. Suc- 
CERT: 


ceſs againſt the Sue vi in Spain, 94s & ſeq. 
33. Returns into Gaz/, ibid. 


—— HI. ſent hoſtage to Lev, 444 agen laden, 445. 


Defeats the Sarmatians, ibid. Invades 


ceeds his father, 446. Curſed and deſened by Zens, iid. 


&c. Ravages Thrace, Kc. 447. 
Conſtantinople, ibid. Retires, 450. | 
Conqueſts and victories there, 452. Kc. Betrayed 
in Pavia, 453. Aſſiſted by the Yifigetbs, ibid. ho 
Italy, 454. Treachery to Odeacer, 455- Proclaimed ki 
Hah, ibid. & ſeq. Subdues Sicily, 
ſeq. Confirms the Roman laws, id And government, 457. 
His courts of judicature, ibid. Protects the » 530. 
Letter to Clwis in their behalf, ibid. Alliance with him, 541. 
Outwits him, 543, & ſeq. Interpoſes between him and Alaric, 
545- Second letter to Clovis, 546. To Gundebald, ibid. To 
the Heruli, 547. Oppoſes the Franks, 551. Falls out with 
Sigiſmund, D 
Gaul, 360. His bravery at apr 
ibid. Funeral, 366. 2 

cus's general treats with king 
ſhameful articles, ibid. | 

| Theodurician laws, why ſo called, 440. 

Theodofius's ſuceeſs in Britain, 288, & ſeq. — Invaded and inſulted 


49. Goes to 


king of 
456, His alliances, ibid. & 


Chalons, 368. Death, 


by Attila, 343, & ſeq. Treachery to him, 352. To Gonflan- 


_ ius, 353. Receives the Gotha into Thrace, 413. Blamed for 
it, 

Wrsdltas, king of Laß, 396. 

Theophyla# cut off by the Bulgarians, 659. 

Therwingi. See Viſigoths, 332, 417. 

De ſſalonica taken by the Bulgarians, 656. 

Theſſaly ravaged by the Goths, 402. 

Theudis king of the Goths in Gaul, 394. 

Theudiſelus, king of the Goths in Gaul, 394. 


Theutar, worſhipped by the Saxons, 301. In Gaul. See under 


Mercury, 60, (T). & ſeq. 


Tholoſen temple and treaſure, by whom built, 57, (R). ' Plundered 


by Cæpio, 135. Deſcribed, 57s (F). Taken by the Vijgoths, 
425. 


Thor worſhipped by the Saxons, 30l. 
Thoriſmend's bravery at Chalens, 365, Narrow eſcape, "SY 


Proclaimed king, 365. Returns to his kingdom, 367, 429. 


Defeats 


into [7 4 4555 


Outwits the Franks, *Y 1. - Oppoſes Attila in 


the Hunns, 381 — 
beodoric, 447: Forces Zeno to 
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Triſanto, Sunn Sout burger, 236. 
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Defeats Attile, 372. Succeeds Theodoric in Gaul, 394, 429. 
Wars with Rome, ibid. Murdered, 430.—King of the Oftra- 
goths, his ſhort reign and death, 442. 

Thrace waſted by Attila, 349. 

Thraſamond, king of the Vandals in Afric, 459. 

Thule, the ula of, where, 591. 

1 oft confounded with the Tongrians, 531, (G). Where 
cated, 533. | 

— an error about him corrected, 43, (C). 


Tin, fetched by the Phenxiciens from Britain, 226. | Diſcovered by 
the Greeks, 232. 


Titus's ſucceſs in Britain, 297. 


 Todaſius, choſen king of the Heruli, 594. 


Togodumnus, defeated by the Romans, 257- Killed, ibid. 

Tongres taken by Attila, 359. 

Tongrians, conquered by Clovis, 533. 

Torifen's ſignal hdelity to Daiſgus, 123, (D). 

Totila choſen of Lal, 395. 

Toulouſe, 2 1 427. Thereſt ſee ſub Thols/e, 
ournay, Cladio, 420, & ſeq. & not. 

Tours, Greg. as his hiſtory defective, 543, & ſeq. 

Tranfilvama, part of antient Dacia, 614. 

Treves taken by Attila, — Deſtroyed by the Franks, 516. 

Treviri, who, where ſeated, 219. Subdued by Ceſar, 144. 
Raiſe a new war againt the Romans 219, & ſeq. 


Tribelin aſſiſts Ana fta f. ws, 641. 


Tribigil raiſes new feuds in the eaſt, _ His 2 422. 


| Tribocci, who, and where ſeated, 158. 


Tribunes in Britain, their office and tations, 255. 


| Triers, capital of the Treviri, I 88. By whom built, 17 K 8 
* who, and where ſeated, 26g. Submit to Car, 


ibid. 


Troyes, forſaken, 368. by the Goths, 399. 


 Tuf«'s double treachery, 452, & ſeq. 
Tuiſco. worſhippcd by the Saxons, 301. 


Tulga, king of the /:/igoths, 394. 
Tungri, who and where ſeated, 158. 


 Tyrants, Dreris, whence chat word, 83, not, 


v 


41 40h74. bert ef antient Dacia, PR | 
Valemir, king. a great favourite of Attila, 346, 443. Serves 

under him, 358. Defeats the Hunns, 317, 443. Slain by the 

Squirt, 444. 
Valem's ſucceſs againſt the Curb, 411, & ſeq. Peace with them, 

412. Fabius, his extortions in Gaul, 149, & (V). 

Palontia, 3 in North Britain, whence fo call , 252. Governed by 
77 9 25 . conſulars, 
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conſulars, 253. Made a 5th province, 28 

Valentine's revolt, in Britain, cruſhed, 289. — Marches againſt 
the Quadi, 601. His ſudden death, 602. 

Valentinian III. embaſly to Attila, 355, & ſeq. Over- reached 


4 him, 8. Preparations againft aſeric, 471, paſſ. Peace 


. s ſucceſs againſt the Alemanns, —_ 

Valbala, Odin's paradiſe, deſcribed, 181, & ſeq. & notes. 

Valball, among the Saxons, what, 392. 

Vandal, defeated by the Goths, 2 & ſeq. Driven out of Au- 
2 426, & ſeq. Their origin, * Why ſo called, ibid. 

- Character, religion, &c. 459, & fa. Alliances and conqueſts, 
ibid. & ſeq. Repulſed by Aurelius, 460. Seize on Gaul, 461, 
Defeated by Probus, ibid. & ſeq. Settled in Cambrigeſtire, ibid. 
Others in Thrace, ibid. Revolt and defeated, ibid. & ſeq. In- 
vade Gaal, 462. Horrid ravages, ibid. Defeated by Conflan- 
tine, 463. Enter Spain, 464. Divide it with the Alans and 
Suevi, 465, Humbled by Walla, 466. Freſh ravages, ibid. 
In Afric, 468. Refuſe to return into Spain, 469. Repulſed be- 
fore Hippo, ibid. Beat the Romans, ibid. Defeated in Campa- 


pr 474. Vain attempt on Alexandria, 477. — in Afric, 


. andalufia, Andaluſia, whence ſo named, 465. 

Vandelſburg in Cambrigeſbire, whence ſo 2 461. 
Vangio and Sido reign over the Suevi, 485. 

Viaxg iones, who, and where ſeated, 158. ny 
_ Famnniu; made king of the Suevi, 485. Baniſhed, ibid. 

Vaſſe, the famed temple of, in Gaul, 49, & ſeq. 


=> _ PF ates, among the Gau/:, their office, 77. 


Wii, who, and where ſeated, 158, 173, & ſeq. Out- witted by 
Ce/ar, 219, (M). i 
Vilir, one of the ſons of Waden, 388. 
Venedi ſubdued by Hermanaric, 413. 
Venedic bay, whence ſo called, 383. 
Venedotia, the antient name of South Wales, 323- 
Veneti ſubdued, 142. 
Venetians, their low beginning, 37 o, (L). | 
Venice founded, 370. 
Venta Belgarum, Wincheſter, 236. Siluram, Kaerwwent, 242. 
Vercingetorix defeated by Cæſar, 143, 144- 
Verona taken by the Hunns, 369. 
Verulam, St. Albans, 239. Taken by Ceſar, 270. 
VPieſpaſian's ſucceſs in Britain, 277. 
9 — heedh, Cimbrian iſlands, why ſo called, 333. 
Veteræ, the Roman ſtation of, 245. 
Vexalla, the eſtuary of, 235- . 
Ufa founds the ſeventh Saxon kingdom, 321. Hisditch, 322. 
Vicar of Britain, his 2 253. Enſigns, bid. The fiſt, 
56. ; 


Victims, 
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Vidtint, human, offered by the Gaul, & 
n 3 
Vidinir, _ frogeths under Attila, 443. Settled in Pas- 
nonia, ibid. & ſeq Invades the empire, 44. His death, ibid. 
Vienne yielded to the Burgandi, 563. 
Figilius obtains a peace from Attila, 350. | Ordered to murder him, 
352, Forgiven by him, 353- 
2 F424 343. 
Vindebona, ftria, 159. 
Findelici, who, and where ſeated, 159. | 
Find: x's revolt, defeat, and death, 148, * . 
Fiomald procures Childeric's liberty, 526. refloration, 2 
Vireconinum, capital of the Cornavii, 241. a 
to ſettle in Thrace, 332. lavade haly, 396. 
Found a kingdom in Gaul, 394. Where ſeated, ibid. Settled in 
Thrace, 416. n 417. Wars with the Ro- 
In Spain, 426, & ſeq. Return to Gaal, 433. 
_ in Gaul, 436, & ſeq. 
be extent of their kingdom in Gau/, 


Viſumar defeated by the Goths, 406. | 

Viſurgis, river, in Franconia, 172. 

Vitheric his country to the Hann, 332, 413. Retire 
into Podolia, 442. 


Vithicabius murdered, 582. 
Vithimir, king of the 3 413. Shin by the Hume, 331, 


442. 
: Vitiges, king of lah, 395. 


Vitus defeated by the Suew!i, 489. 


Us, king of the Hunns, 329. Aſſiſts the Romane, 335. Defeats 


and kills Gainas, 336. Invades the Romans, * & oy. 
feated, 3 | 


|  Ulprana 24 by Theodoric, 446. 


Umbria, in Spoleto, made a dutchy by Albeinus, 63 1. 
Unelli ſubdued, 142. 
Voliba, antient Falmouth, 236. 


J e Tecteſag i, ſubdued by Marcius, 1 36. 


Voleſenus ſent into Britain, 262. 
Vertigern conſents to invite the Saxons, 296. Heads them _ | 
the Pi: and Scots, 303. Depoſed by his ſubjects, * Taken 
priſoner by the Saxons, 307. Retirement and death, 


Viortimer's bravery and ſucceſs againſt the — 305, 21 * 


Death and laſt command, 306. Where buried, 
Vortipora's wicked reign, 319. 


 Uranius defeats the Bulgarians, "PY 


Uſpii, who, and where ſeated, 157. . by Ceſar, : 21 8. 
Uſrigothus refaged among the Lombards, 588. - 


5 Uther, whether the ſame with Nazaleod, 31 , & ſeq. 


Uturgurian 
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Uturgurian Hunns, whence ſo called, 3279. Where ſeated, ibid. 
Fall foul on the Cuturgurians, 378. 

Vulcan, in what ſenſe worſhipped by the antient Germans, 18 5, (H). 

Valger heads the Bulgarians into Mafia, 637. 0 

Uxelledanum taken * Char, 145. 


2 HO, his reign, wives, Ec. 625. 
Walamir, king of the Viſigot hs, 395. 


Wales retains the pure antient Celtic, 100, & ſeq. The reaſon of i it, 
103. Its antient inhabitants, 241, & ſeq. Whence ſo called, 
322. Its fix regions, ibid. & ſeq. Dilmembered of ſome of its 
provinces, 323 

WalP 5-end, Finis Walk in Northumberland, 255. 

Wallia, king of the Viſgoths, 394. —4 Szgeric, 426. peace 
with the Romans, ibid. Wars with the Vandals in TO ibid. & 


465. Settles in Aguitain, 427. His death, ibid. 
Walterius, king of the Lombardi, 625. 


Wamba, king of the Viſigoths, 394. 

Vandalar, king of the Oftrogoths, 395» 443- 

Warnxi, who, 432. 

Wanſdike, the battle of, 32 1, & ſeq. 

Watling ſtreet, why ſo called, 258. Its extent, ibid. & ſeq. | 

Ve, one of the brothers of Voden, 288. 

Megaegg made king of E. Saxony, 289. 

We/iphalia inhabited by the Saxons, 298. | 

Weftrogoths, Vifigoths, whence fo called, 385. Where ſeated, 394. 

Whalleop caſtle, the antient ruins of, 245. ; 

White Hunns. See Nephthalites, 327, & ſeq. 

Widemir, king of the Vifizoths, 394. e 

Miabt, ile of, inhabited by the Jutes, zoo. Put to the ſword by 
Cerdickh, 316. Given to his nephew, ibid. „ 

Wizicher, king of the Viſigeths, 395. 

Mionaud's fidelity to Childeric, 358. 

 Wifimar, king, defeated and killed, 610. 

Witgar the Saxon's arrival in Britain, 315. 

Witiza, king of the V 1% got hs, 394. 

Witteric, king of the Viſgotbs in Gaul, 394. 

Moden, king of the Goth. See part of his character under Odin, 

180, & ſeq. His reign and conqueſts, 388. Sertles and dies in 

Sweden, 389. His character, acts, &c. 390. When he reigned, 

— 332323 & ſeq. Worſhipped by the Saxons, 301. | 
Women, propheteſſes in high repute in Gaul, 42, (Bj.— Old, efteem- 

ae d in Germany, why, 177, (B). N 

Mulfbilas, the apoſtle of the Goths, 408, (A). His Gothic charac- 
ter, 387, 389. anne 
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X 


AMOLXIS's reign in Thrace, &c. 385. Who he was, 614: 
Arphias, Niceph. ſaves Bafilius from the Bulgarians, 658. 


Y 
* L, Jala, a river in Germany, 173. 
= 1 
AMARAGDUS's ſucceſs againſt the Lombardi, 3: 
Zantichus's with the Romans, 6og. oe 
Zantza; removes the mart to Theſſalonica, 647. 


Zealand inhabited by the Saxons, 299. 

Zeno's treachery to Conftantius, 353. To Theodoric, 446. Rejects 
his offers, 448. Beftows great — upon him, 449. Treaty 
with Ges ſeric, 481. * 5 125 

Zizais made king of Sarmatia, 611, 
Zoe ſends a vaſt army againſt the Bu/garians, 650. 


The End of the Eighteenth Valume. 


